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INTRODUCTION 


In his Nova MeihoduadiscendcBdot^ndceqveJunsprvdeMiiBlj^^ 
describes a catalogue of Desiderata, and mentions among them the 
publication of lives of the great jurists.^ More than two centuries 
have passed without the suggestion bearing fruit. Only Leibnitz, 
with his encyclopaedic knowledge, could have adequately carried 
out his proposal ; but it appeared to me that an attempt might 
be made by several writers to give effect in some form to the 
long-neglected suggestion. The result was this book, most of 
the contents of which appeared in a series of articles published 
in the Journal of Comparative Legislation, 

I have been asked to add to this collection of lives of eminent 
jurists a brief introduction or prefatory note. Perhaps no pre- 
face is needed ; the book explains and, I hope, justifies itself. I 
do not claim that it carries out strictly a precise plan. Each 
writer has been, within certain wide limits, free to deal with his 
subject as he deemed fit, and in his own way ; each is, con- 
sequently, responsible for his own contribution. Complete unity 
in the mode of treatment there is not. Not only the lives of 
the jurists, but their chief works are described ; and the book, 
though not a history of jurisprudence, may be a help to a 
description of the great movements of jurisprudence which form 
no small part of the life of every people. 

Some of the biographies are based upon materials either new 
or little used ; none of them are mere summaries of existing works. 
Not a few points of importance are for the first time elucidated. 
I might refer, for example, to the lives of Gaius, Papinian, 
Alciati, Cujas, Hobbes, and Bacon. It has been usual in writing 
the history of jurisprudence to omit the jurists. The book will 
have fulfilled one of its purposes if it helps somewhat to correct 
the habit of describing doctrines apart from their historical setting 

‘ Dutens, Opera, iv., 217. Loibnite’s Desiderata were to some extent 
s iggested by moon’s Desiderata mentioned in the Increase of Learning. 
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and the time in which their expounders lived. The Zeitgeist is 
much ; so also is the personality of jurists. We know how partic- 
ular judges in our own times have influenced the development of 
certain branches of law. That is true of the past. The develop- 
ment of English law would not have been the same as it has been 
if there had been no Coke or Mansfield, or if Bacon instead of 
the former, BuUer instead of the latter, had at momentous periods 
presided over the King’s Bench. To know what manner of man 
was Cujas, or Grotius, or Ihering, is a help to understand his 
teaching. 

Obviously, there are many omissions, some of which I 
mention. Still, the volume, beginning with Gaius and Papinian, 
and ending with Ihering, ranges over a period of nearly 2,000 
years, and the collection includes accounts of the representatives 
of four great periods of jurisprudence : (1) The period in which 
Roman law was fully developed ; (2) that in which it was 
regarded as the common law of Continental countries ; (3) the 
period of the supremacy of natural law in its many forms ; 
(4) the age of codes and legislation. 

The collection includes jurists who were innovators, such 
as Grotius ; distinguished practising lawyers, such as Zouche and 
Bynkershoek ; reformers, such as Mittermaier and Bentham ; 
philosophic jurists, such as Leibnitz and Vico. But so many 
jurists of influence and importance are omitted that I am tempted 
to dwell with some regret upon what is omitted from this 
volume, rather than upon what is included, to name jurists not 
described, legal systems not represented, the long periods from 
which no representative name has been taken. 

Beginning with Grains and Papinian, the story, it may be said, 
begins too late ; ending with Ihering, it closes too soon. The 
history of law is taken up at an advanced stage of its evolution — 
long after it has lost many of its primitive characteristics, after 
criminal law has been separated from civil, after it has been 
stripped of its symbolic character, after the rigid primitive for- 
malities have largely disappeared, and when customary law is no 
longer dominant. It does not throw light on the religious origin 
of law. It may be said that the volume deals only with the lives 
of great modem jurists, for Ulpian, who died about a.d. 228, is 
modem in spirit. Many who ought to figure in a complete 
history of the makers of jurisprudence are omitted. No example 
is taken from very early times. Some of the founders of law are 
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nameless and far off. Such codes as that of Hamurabi and the 
laws of Gtortyn did not take shape without some directing mind, 
the guidance of some trained jurist. Who he was we cannot 
always tell. Among familiar names not mentioned are those of 
Manu, Moses, Solon, Lycurgus. 

The collection includes Bartolus ( 1309 - 1314 ) — ^the lucerna juris, 
dwo jurisconsiUtorum, as he was called by his contemporaries — 
but it does not include Baldus. Jean Bodin and Johaimes 
Althusius are omitted. It might have been well to include 
several examples of the great group of French jurists who flour- 
ished in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Alciati and 
Cujas have been included ; but Francois Hotman, the author of 
many important works and the defender of the rights of the 
Stats Oiniraux, is omitted. Fortunately, the omission is to some 
extent supplied by Dr. Phillipson’s account (p. 83 ) of Cujas. 
Pothier, described by Mr. de Montmorency, is a luminous ex- 
positor of the labours of others, but, even if an original 
thinker, he perhaps counts for less in the history of jurisprudence 
than D’Argentr6, who is omitted. A place ought, perhaps, to 
have been found for Herman Conring, in whom some see the 
true founder of the historical school of jurists, and whose work, 
De Origine Juris Germanici ( 1643 ), all admit to have had much 
influence in the development of law in Geimany. From the list 
of the English and Scotch jurists several are wanting. Coke is 
omitted ; so is Stair ; so is Mansfield ; so is Blackstone. The 
omission of Stair is particularly to be regretted. His lustituticns 
stand out as a specimen of lucid exposition. 

The school of natural law is represented by Pufendorf and 
Vattel ; but Thomasius^ and Barbeyrac are omitted — the former 
to my regret. His strong good sense, his firm grasp of facts, 
are striking and rare. He is the founder, in the opinion of some, 
of the positive school of writers on international law. It would 
have been well to include some account of the two Voeta, who 
did much to find a basis for private international law. I r^ret, 
also, the omission of Thibaut, the vigorous opponent of Savigny, 
the author of the appeal, Ud>er die Nothtvendigkeit eines 
cUlegemeinen hurgerlichen Rechts fUr Deutschland, 

As to the philosophical writers upon jurisprudence to be 
included there has been much doubt. I have not hesitated 

^ Others would name Zouohe or Moser. For an estimate of Thomasius 
see Stahl, I. 127, 128. 
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to exclude purely theoretical writers. Plato, Aristotle, and 
Thomas Aquinas discussed legal problems. Some of their solu- 
tions are to-day the most widely accepted. There has been 
doubt as to omitting Hegel, whose teaching long influenced 
— and, indeed, still colours — ^jurisprudence in Germany. Of 
some such writers it may be said, in Bacon’s words, “ the philo- 
sophers lay down many principles fair in argument, but not 
applicable in use.” Greater imcertainty existed with regard to 
those who, like Kant, discussed legal problems with real technical 
knowledge. From the point of view of the jurist, Kant’s “ Philo- 
sophy of Law ” is a masterpiece. Perhaps it is marred by the ten- 
dency to find a permanent reason for every rule of the civil law. 
It does not distinguish between rules of universal application 
and those due to special historical causes. It bears marks of the 
time of its production. It is sometimes Rousseau put into 
technical language. Sometimes there are statements which 
would to-day be justly disputed. But the precision, the 
felicity and accuracy of the definitions, the skill in finding 
a rational basis for technical rules — ^in aU this Kant is 
unsurpassed. 

There is a further reason why he should be included. Per- 
haps for the first time, and certainly with hitherto unknown 
emphasis, he taught that the aim of law should be equality in 
freedom, the autonomy of the will. Law was, for him, ‘‘the 
aggregate of the conditions under which the arbitrary will of one 
individual may be combined with that of another under a general 
inclusive law of freedom.” It may be doubted whether this 
conception is adequate, whether it is not one-sided. To make 
freedom an end in itself is to do violence to facts But the 
doctrine has profoundly affected modern jurisprudence ; in one 
form or another it constantly reappears. 

It is unfortunate that the collection includes no representative 
ecclesiastical lawyer. The omission is the more to be regretted, 
because there is, so far as I know, no book which treats of the 
subject alike with knowledge, aloofness, and impartiality, or 
which does full justice to the ecclesiastical system of law or to 
the solutions which it offered of legal problems — solutions often 
more modern in spirit than those of secular lawyers. 

^ See Sed|?wiok*8 Methods of Ethics^ p. 275 Muoh that is of interest to the 
jurist is to be found in Heroart’s AnalyHsehe Beleuchtung dea NaturrechU, 
viiL, p. 215* 
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Austin has been omitted, while Bentham has been included, 
though for jurisprudence to-day probably the former is of no less 
importance. So much of what the latter had to tell has been 
repeated by others with due qualifications and without exaggera- 
tion. Bentham said in his time so many offensive things about 
lawyers that it may be permitted to a lawyer to say some home- 
truths about him. He railed against the lawyers of his time, 
especially as to the procedure of the courts and their opposition 
to codification. Jurisprudence cannot be again what it was 
before his work. Many of his criticisms were well founded ; 
but some of his proposals of reform were curiously im- 
practicable — c.gf., his grotesque proposal to use the jury as a 
Court of Appeal. He preached the virtues of codification. To- 
day they are stated, even by its advocates, with much more 
moderation and many needed exceptions. His own attempts 
at codification were puerile. He was as unsuccessful in con- 
struction as he was effective in destructive criticism. 

No representative of American law — ^neither Marshall nor 
Story, nor Kent nor Livingston — has been included, and a 
large chapter of the history of jurisprudence is thus omitted. 
I have attempted to indicate very briefiy the nature of 
Hiering’s work. But there is no account of Sir Henry Maine, 
though the author of AncierkX Law and the author of 
Oeist des rCfmiachen JRechts, were busy in much the same field. 

Most of the omissions which I have named may be supplied 
if this volume reaches a second edition ; and my hope would be 
that, supplemented by a brief narrative connecting the various 
lives, it would form the outlines of a history of jurisprudence. 
The book, as it is, attempts to do what has not been done 
before. 

The volume tells of a score of men of different ages who looked 
at jurisprudence from different points of view, and had very 
different conceptions of its provisions. Some readers, noting 
these differences, and observing the contrast between the lofty 
pretensions of the earlier jurists and those of the modern, will 
perhaps ask the question : Is the history of jurisprudence in 
substance a history of disillusion ? Has it any lesson to com- 
municate ? Has it outlived its work ? Have we got much 
beyond the opening words of the Institutes: ‘Juris prsscepta 
sunt haec : honeste vivere, alterum non lasdere, suum cuique 
tribuere ’i” Compare the definition of Ulpian with that, say, of 
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Austin, and we see a remarkable change. Perhaps the jurist 
who once held a place second only to that of the theologian must 
retire with the latter to a lower position. Jurisprudence cannot 
in a literal sense be ‘‘ divinarum atque humanarum rerum notitia, 
justi atque injusti scientia. ” Some may think it merits the gibes 
of Mephistopheles in Faust} 

Jurists cannot again occupy the position enjoyed by Bar- 
tolus and Cujas, to the former of whom was given the privilege 
that he and his descendants who were professors of law should 
“ have the power of legitimiang their pupils in case of bastardy 
or of relieving them from the disabilities of minority ” (p. 50). 
Their teaching cannot, for many reasons, be what it once was. 
Their functions have changed and are changing, and in these 
ways among others: in the first place there is a division of 
matters once dealt Avith under jurisprudence.^ It is no longer, 
after the manner of Leibnitz and Vico, inextricably mixed with 
ethics and philosophy. The latter taught tvtto scibile, and 
called it jiuisprudence. He made it a reproach that Grotius had 
severed jurisprudence from theology. Modern jurisprudence is 
secularized — i.e,, separated from Geology, and to a certain 
extent from ethics. Then, too — and it is the second great change 
— ^the wide extent and activity of legislation have narrowed the 
field of the jurist. Where he was permitted to be a sub-legislator 
he is reduced to the position of an interpreter — often an inter- 
preter working in fetters — subject always to this : that if the 
legislature has the power, the jurist has, as to much, the know- 
ledge. 

There is a further class of changes in operation. Jurisprudence 
has to adjust itself to psychology ; by which I mean that all the 
roots of law have to be investigated, and not, as in the past, only 
a few ; that its origin is not to be found solely or perhaps chiefly 
in the commands of a superior ; that we must look to the motives 
which urge people without pressure to adopt certain rules and 
to carry them out, and note the impulse of the civilised man to 
conform to law and order. Further, jurisprudence must adjust 
itself to sociology ; no purely legal analysis of social relations is 
complete ; they are not wholly explicable by juristic methods 
or to be all included in juristic categories, such as contracts, 
express or implied.^ Society consists of men living together 

^ See Kirchmann'e Kritik der Bechtawissenschaft, 568. 

* Wundt, Logik, iii. 1. 3 Wundt, Logik, iii. 533. 
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and co-operating in many ways and from many motives, selfish 
and sympathetic, with ties ethical, economic, traditional ; and 
sociology, not jurisprudence, must give the explanation of 
this consensus and harmony. The former science (if such 
it be at present) may help us to explain how all the social 
forces are connected and co-operate. 

Jurisprudence has also to tell that which until lately, owing to 
the absence of the necessary data, was wrapt in obscurity — ^the 
process of evolution of law. It must explain the various stages 
through which law passes — e.g,, continue the work of Maine, 
Bastian, and Post ; the stage in which symbolism is universal ; 
that in which form and the letter are aU powerful ; the stage at 
which law is in the main customary.^ It must explain the 
separation of jurisprudence from reli^on and ethics, and their 
true relation ; it must show how international law was no 
happy accident or clever invention, but an inevitable growth. 

A further difficult task awaits the jurist. Several legal cate- 
gories and conceptions must be reshaped to meet new facts and 
new ideas. Thus, the conception of property is no longer what 
it was. It is subject to many new limitations — so many in the 
case of land that one may say that the rights of the first occupier 
and those acquired through him are now everywhere limited by 
the rights of the last-comer.^ The jurist is called upon to define 
if he can, “ a fair rent,” “ a fair wage,” “ a minimum wage,” and 
“a reasonable length of working day.” Read the test of 
monopolies which, according to English common law, are lawful 
as distinguished from those which, being unreasonably in re- 
straint of trade, are unlawful ; then turn to an analysis in a 
modern book of political economy of the various forms of mono- 
poly and their detrimental and beneficial effects, and it will be 
seen that the jurist is workmg with antiquated definitions. 
J urisprudence has to find a firmer basis for criminal law, a more 
satisfactory theory of punishment, a better definition of such 
kinds of insanity as are incompatible with responsibility. Here, 
too, the jurist is working with obsolete or imperfect tools. 

The latest form of social order is not necessarily the final or 
the best, and the jurist has to help in the process of transition 
and reconstruction. He has spoken much of the past ; he is 
now called upon to solve problems hitherto unknown. 

^ See as to the domination of forms, Ihering, Qeist des romiecK RechU, 
ii. 470. 

* The expression is used by Fouill^e, La Profiriite sociale, p. 15. 
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Even as to the humble function of interpretation of enactments 
a change seems imminent, and jurists must carry it out. Ihe 
rules of construction employed by English lawyers and those of 
Continental lawyers for ascertaining the intention of the legisla- 
ture — ^the former keeping to the letter of the statute, and apply- 
ing certain technical rules ; the latter seeking light in collatera] 
documents or proceedings at which the former would not look — 
cannot both be right, and one day a choice must be made.^ 

Still the great task of jurists remains what it was — to help, 
with the assistance of ethics, to answer, when the law is silent 
or ambiguous, the question : “What is justice ?” That answer 
cannot be expressed in terms of power or volition. The con- 
science of man, working in ever-changing circumstances, 
demands another solution — a demand which cannot be 
explained away. 

At all times there exists a sense of justice which approves of 
some kinds of legislation and condemns others, which seeks to 
create a BecJUsordnung. In some societies and at certain times 
it is more exigent than at others. It does not always speak 
alike, but at all times it has to be reckoned with. A law which 
condenmed the accused without hearing him, which took away 
property from one person and gave it to another selected capri- 
ciously, or which made laws retrospective — such a measure 
might conform to all statutory requirements ; it would not 
seem the less unjust. Out of astrology grew astronomy ; out 
of alchemy, chemistry ; in the false conception of a universal 
immutable law may be the root of a new form of jurisprudence. 
There is a sense in which Ulpian’s famous description of natural 
law may still be true.^ 

Regarding “the great jurists of the world” as all engaged, 
each in his own way and time, in one task, we see in the different 
persons whose lives are told in this volume a certain unity of 
purpose carried on for nearly 2,000 years, to be continued 
while men distinguish between good and evil. 

JOHN MACDONELL. 

^ There is said to be a tendency to adopt English methods (Geny, Methods 
d'lrUerpreiatum^ p. 267). 

^ See Mr. Ledlie’s Life of Ulpian ; also Riimeli^ Reden^ Neue Folge, 337 ; 
Stammler, Die Kultur aer Qegentoari^ 2. viii., p. xliii. 
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GAIUS 

If the traveller in Northern Italy should feel a wish to escape 
for a moment from the atmosphere of ever-expectant attention 
that besets the eager sightseer on every side, he may, if he choose, 
have his way when he comes to Verona. Quitting the Cathedral 
by the west entrance, he may cross the little Piazza del Duomo 
to the Palazzo dei Canonici, the home of the Chapter library — a 
modest enough home, for all its grand name — and there, if he 
likes, he may leave the glare and noise of the streets, and the push- 
fuhiess of touts, beliind him, and pass for a w hile into the dim, 
peaceful sanctum of scholarship. He will be received with kindly 
dignity by the courteous librarian — he will probably' be the only 
visitor — and, on stating his wish to see the palimpsest of Gaius, 
he will be shown, without further ado — it lies ready to hand — 
a strange-looking, time-stained, much-mauled bit of parch- 
ment. This curious document, with its words (a great many 
of them contractions) all joined together and iiuiocent of punc- 
tuation, will probably convey little meaning to him, unless 
he happens to be an expert palaeographer. Nevertheless, it has 
a strange, eventful history to tell, and our traveller might do worse 
than listen for a few' moments to its story in the pe^ace of the old 
library, while without, on the one side, the sounds of the modern 
town’s life pass muffled by, and on the other, not many yards 
away, the Adige — Virgil’s ‘‘ Athesis amanius ” — rushes joyously 
on its impetuous coiu^e, just as it did some 1,750 years ago, w hen 
Gaius wrote law-books and taught law (we know not where), 
and when, some 300 years later, an industrious scribe made 

1 2 
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(we know not where) this copy of Gains ’s most widely known 
work. 

Who, then, was Gains ? We know next to nothing abont him 
personally. Where data are few, gnesses are many. The very 
dearth of our information has produced an overwhelming volume 
of literature, a perfect riot of conjecture. We do not even know 
his name, or his birthplace, or where he lived. Was Gains his 
nomen, or his cognomen, or merely his praenomen ? The last is 
the most generally accepted view, but autliorities have been found 
to champion each of the other alternatives. And if “Gains ” 
w'as a praenomen, what was his complete name, and how came 
he to be imiversally called by his praenomen only ? Here, again, 
the guesses are numerous, and some of them utterly fantastic. 
Among the names proposed are Gains Pomponius, Titus Gaius, 
Gains Bassus, Gaius Noster (as though “noster ” were a proper 
name), Gaius Lselius Felix. Another conjecture is that his full 
name was C. Cassius Longinus, and that he was identical with 
the famous lawj'Cr of that name who was Consul in a.d. 30, and 
succeeded Masurius Sabinus in the leadership of the Sabinian, 
or Cassian, school. In support of tliis theory it is pointed out 
that Gaius was admittedly a prominent adherent of the school 
mentioned, and, further, that of the only four passages in the 
Digest in which an author is cited simply by the name of “ Gaius,” 
three — one (Dig, 24, 3, 59) from Julian, and two (Dig. 35, 1, 54, 
and 46, 3, 78) from Julian’s “ praeceptor,” Javolenus — ^refer almost 
certainly to C. Cassius Longinus, while the fourth (from Pompo- 
nius, Dig. 45, 3, 39) probably does so too.^ From this it is argued 
that Gaius must have been the short name by which C. Cassius 
Longinus was generally known in the profession. This theory, 
however, cannot be reconciled with the evidence furnished by 
Gaius ’s works as to the dates at which he lived. From that 
evidence it is abundantly clear that the author of the Listitutcs 
must have lived much later than a.d. 30. In order to get over 
this difficulty, it has been suggested that our Gaius, if not iden- 
tical wdth the leader of the Cassiani, was, at any rate, a descendant 
and namesake of his . But t his theory is 1 i tl 1(‘ more? than a random 
guess, and is merely an attempt to explain why Gaius was called 
by his praenomen only — ^the idea, apparently, being that he w as 

^ There is still some doubt (assuming C. Cassius Longinus and our Gaius 
to be different persons) to which of the two writers Pomponius’s “ Gaius 
noster,*’ in Dig. 45, 3, 39, refers (see Roby, Introduction to the Study of Jus- 
iinian's Digest, p. clxxv ; Muirhead, Roman Law, second edition, p. 30 f, note 6), 
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so called for short, in order to distinguish him from his supposed 
ancestor. Huschke has conjectured that Gaius may have been 
one of two jurists bearing the same nomen and cognomen, and 
differing only in their prsenomen, and that, in order to differen- 
tiate them, it became customary to call our Gaius by his prae- 
nomen. He offers, however, no surmise as to who Gaius’s mys- 
terious namesake may have been. Dernburg has put forward a 
theory that Gaius was simply an affectionate nickname given 
by students to a popular lecturer, and that the name stuck to him 
ever after, both among members of the legal profession and in 
the book trade. Other writers, abandoning the search for the 
full name, have turned the single name to account in support of 
some theory concerning his personal history. Plain Gaius, it is 
said, must have been a man of humble position — a freedman, 
perhaps ; certainly he could not have held any important office. 
Mommsen uses the single name as an argument for his view 
(below, p. 5) that Gaius was a Greek provincial, the practice 
of calling a man by his prsenomen being peculiar to Greek districts. 
The mystery is still further deepened by the curious fact — one of 
the many curious facts in the story of Gaius — ^that (apart from 
the doubtful passage from Pomponius in Dig. 45, 3, 39, above re- 
ferred to) not a single mention of his name occurs in any legal 
writer or historian, whether contemporary or other, during a 
period of some 250 years from his death — not even in Ulpian’s 
Liher singvlaris regidaruin, where the resemblances with Gaius’s 
works are numerous, and where one would naturally have ex- 
pected some allusions to the earlier writer. And yet, during those 
250 years, Gaius’s literary reputationwas steadify on the increase, 
and his name was becoming a household word wlierever law^ w as 
taught. Dioniedes the grammarian, indeed, who lived towards 
the close of the fourth century, mentions him once ; but, as far as 
the law is concerned, the earliest references to him occiu* in 
Valentmian III.’s Law oj Citations, of a.d. 426 (see below , p. 8), 
and in the Mosaicant/tn et Ronianarum Legitm CoUaiio} Nowhere, 
however, is he spoken of otherwise than as “ Gaius,” and the riddle 
of his full name (if he had one) remains unsolved.- 

^ Tho date of the GoUatio is uncertain. Husohko assigns it to the end of 
the fourth century ; others think that it was later than the Law of Citations. 
Tit. xvi. 2 of the GoUatio contains an extract from Gains' s Institutes 
(book iii., 1-17). 

On tho whole quostion, sec Professor Goudy’s Appendix to the second 
edition of Muirhead’a Roman Law, pp. 431-3. 
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When we come to the question of Gains ’s dates, we are on much 
firmer ground. The evidence on this point is almost entirely 
derived from his extant writings — his Institutes, and the ex- 
cerpts from his other works in the Digest — but, such as it is, it 
is sufficient to produce substantial agreement among the authori- 
ties. We are able, for example, to infer from a passage in his 
book on Trusts, which is preserved to us in Dig. 34, 5, 7, pr. — 
“nostra quidem aetate Serapias, Alexandrina mulier, ad divum 
Hadrianum perdue ta est cum quinque liber is quos uno fetu eiiixa 
est ” — that he lived in the reign of Hadrian, and that at the time 
when this passage was written Hadrian was probably no longer 
alive, it being the general, though not the invariable, practice 
of Gaius to prefix the word divus to the names of deceased 
Emperors only, and to describe a living ruler (if he gave him any 
adjective at all) by some such term as o'jpiimus or sacraiissimus. 
We derive much assistance, again, from the various references in 
Gaius to contemporary senatusconsulta and Imj)erial laws, the 
dates of which we are able to determine from other source’s. 
And whenever Gaius, in dealing in extenso with a particular sub- 
ject, fails to mention a recent alteration in the law — e.g. in his 
discussion of the law of crelio in Institutes ii. 177, he makes no 
mention of the change by Marcus Aurelius referred to in Ulpian’s 
Fragmenta (xxii. 34) — we have some reason for assuming that 
the alteration was made too late for him to take it into account. 
Of course, such facts as the absence of any reference in the 
Institutes to well-known enactments like the 8enatusconsultum 
Tertullianum, VeUaeanum, or Macedonianum, can be explained 
on other grounds, and, in any event, allowance has alwaj s to t>e 
made for the many lacunae which still, unfortunately, mar the 
text of the lastitutes. But, on the w^hole, the evidence for fixing 
Gaius ’s dates is fairly satisfactory, and, accordingly , it is generally 
held that he lived in the reigns of Hadrian (a.d. 117-138), Anto- 
ninus Pius (a.d. 138-161), and Marcus Aurelius (a.i>. 161-180)*'^ ; 

* One of these lacunae occurs in the very part of the manuscript where a 
discussion of the Tertullianum might have been expeoled. 1 ne abst^nco 
of any notice of these senatusconsulta and of other matters of iraportanoo 
to students, such as commodatum, dopositum, pignus, dos, is pointed to by 
Demburg as evidence in favour of his theory that the Institutes wore not 
published as a complete book, but were merely a ooDeotion of notes for lectures 
{Die Institutionen des Oaius ein KoUegienhejt am detn Jahre 101 nocA Chrieti 
Geburt). 

2 It is doubtful whether he survived into the reign of Oommodus, 
A.D. 180 is the last date traceable in his life. 
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that is, in the Golden Age of the Roman Empire, the age when 
its material prosperity and the efficiency of its administration 
were at their highest, and when the rapid growth and spread of 
Greek influences — ^which, as Huschke says, borrowing a simile 
from Cicero, from a tenuis riwlus had become an abundantissi- 
mus amnis — had produced a remarkable rise in the level of general 
culture, and a keen interest in art, poetry, and philosophy. 
Within the domain of law, the age in question covers a period of 
the most brilliant and fruitful literary activity that the world has 
ever seen. Midway in this period stands Gaius. The great 
names of Celsus, Africanus, Pomponius, and, above all, Salvius 
Julianus (the last jurist cited by Gaius), already belong to the 
past. The bearers of still more illustrious names — Papinian, 
Ulpian, Paul — ^had yet to come. 

The next question — the question where Gaius lived, and what 
his precise vocation was — ^raises difficulties of a formidable kind. 
There are two main theories in the field, associated with the 
honoured names of Theodor Mommsen and Eduard Huschke 
respectively,^ and each of these theories has its variations in 
matters of detail. According to Mommsen, Gaius was by birth 
a Grei'k, and by profession a jurist, who vT'ote and lectured on 
law at Troas, an important to^vTl in the Province of Asia (though 
nothing is knouii of any law-school there), and one of the three 
places “iuris Italici ” mentioned by Gaius himself in Dig. 50, 
15, 7. The fact that he was called by his praenomen only is 
pointed to as evidence of his Greek origin (above, p. 3). He 
was, obviously, also familiar with the Greek language and with 
Greek literature and history, for he quotes Homer and Xenophon 
and the law's of Solon. He ahvays show's a keen interest in the 
laws of foreigners — he wTote a commentary in thirty books on 
the Edictum Pi’ovinciale,^ the only book of its kind that is 
known to us — and makes sp€M?ific mention of the laws of the 

^ The arguments in favour of Mommsen’s theorv, and Husohke’s grounds 
of obieotion, are conveniently summarized by Dr. Roby (op. c»<., p. clxxv ff ,), 

^ What tills Edictum Provinoialo precisely was is a higlily controversial 
quest ion, as to which reference may be made to Dr. Roby (op. ciY., p. clxxviii 
Some hold that it was the traditional common part of the several provincial 
edicts. Mommsen, however, maintains that a general edict applicable to 
all the provinces wjis an impossibility, and that each provincial edict wi\s 
only valid in the province for which it was promulgatea, thougli he agrees 
that the substance of the various edicts may have been, to a huge extent, 
the same. The edict commented on by Gaius must, he thinks, have been 
the Edictum Asiaticum. Huschke, however, points with much force to the 
great improlmbility of any jurist composing a work in thirty books on the 
edict of a single province. 
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Gralations (Inst. i. 66) and the Bith3niianfl (i. 193), both of them 
peoples living in Asia Minor. He was not, according to this 
theory, a practising lawj^er, but devoted himself entirely to 
literary work and lecturing. A large number of his works have 
undoubtedly a definitely educational aim. It is almost certain — 
and here Mommsen has the great weight of authority on his side — 
that he never had the ius respondendi, the right, that is, to 
pronoxmce binding legal opinions ex avctoritate principis. This 
explains why, among his numerous works, there is no trace of any 
collection of responsa (authoritative opinions) or of qucestiones 
(practical cases), the liber de casihus (from which there are seven 
extracts in the Digest) being apparently concerned, not with 
actual cases, but \^ith points and examples. If 

Graius had ever enjoyed the ins respondendi, and the prestige 
which such a privilege would naturally have conferred upon 
him, the fact (alread^^ adverted to) that he is not mentioned by 
a single legal writer for some 250 years after his death would be 
simply unaccountable, especially if, as some think, he lived and 
practised at Rome. If, on the other hand, the true view is that 
he was a professor of law in a provincial town in Asia Minor, not 
possessing any recognized status among the law-making agencies 
of his time, and cut off from the main current of contemporary 
legal life, the fact in question — though still somewhat remarkable 
in view of the immense popularity that subsequently fell to 
his share — becomes, at any rate, explicable.^ True, he took a 
vigorous part in the controversial warfare of the schools, and 
frequently, in the Institutes, ranges himself on the side of the 
Sabinians (nostri proeceptores), in opposition to the Prc culians, the 
diversce scholce anctores. But he was the last eminent jurist in 
whom this antagonism of the schools appears, and it is quite 
possible that the controversial spirit lingered for some time in 
the provincial law-schools long after it had become, in M. Girard’s 
words, “une habitude d6mod6e ” in the capital. 

As against Mommsen’s theory, Huschke and others point out, 
with regard to Gaius’s name, that there are many instances of 
undoubted Romans being called by their prasnomen only — e.gr., 
Appius (Claudius), Servius (Sulpicius), and Sextus (Pomponius), 

The language used by Qaius in a passage from his commentaries on the 
Edietum Provinoial© (Dig. xi., 7, 9) — “miror quaro oonstaro videatur, 
neqae her^i neque in horodom dandam hanu aotionom — is certainly, as 
Paohta mints out, suggestive of the attitude of a man who considers himself 
as standing outside a charmed circle, and ventures, “ with deference,’* to 
oritknze a ruling of the offioial authorities. 
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and some Emperors, such as Titus and Marcus — and, further, 
that there were other Greek writers who did not limit themselves 
to a Roman prsenomen. And as for Gaius’s references to the 
Greek language and Greek literature, Huschke, while not con- 
cerned to deny that Gaius may have been a Greek born in a Roman 
colony in the East, urges with some force that, in view of the 
very general spread of Greek culture at that time, it would be 
rash to draw any such conclusion from those references alone. 
Unlike Papinian and Modestinus in a later age, Gaius never wrote 
any of his works in Greek. The Greek quotations {e.g, the 
passage from the Iliad vii. 472-5, quoted in Inst. iii. 141) were, 
it is suggested, for the most part the merest commonplaces of 
the legal controversies of the time. As for foreign laws, they had 
received attention from other jurists besides Gaius, and the 
spread of Greek influences and the increased intercommum'cation 
between the different parts of the Empire — Hadrian, the “ travel- 
ling Emperor,’’ was nicknamed “ Grseculus ” by his contempor- 
aries — had produced a very widespread interest in what we 
should call comparative law. Up to this point the criticisms of 
Huschke are effective enough, but when he comes to the construc- 
tive part of his argument the result is less satisfactory. In two 
passages of the Digest Gaius gives as an example of a “ condition ” 
“si navis ex Asia venerit ” ; in another, “si ex Africa venerit.” 
In Dig. 45, 1, 74, he mentions, by way of illustration, “fundus 
Tusculanus ” and “vinum Campanum.” In Dig. 45, 1, 141, 4, 
he has “ si inter eos qui Romse [not Troade] simt, talis fiat stipu- 
latio : hodie Carthagine dare spondes ?” It is suggested that 
examples like these — and there are others — ^would never occur 
to a writer not living in Rome. Huschke is fain to admit that 
this is a somewhat frail argiiment. “These things,” he says, 
“ taken by themselves, prove little,” though he ventures to think 
that, “taken together,” the points urged by him “have great 
weight in refuting ” the rival theory. His conclusion is that a 
lawyer so well abreast of the legal loiowdedge of his time, and so 
keenly interested in the controversies of the schools, could not 
possibly have lived “in aliquo provinciarum angulo abditus,” 
but must have exercised his profession at the centre of the legal 
world. 

Of the two theories, Mommsen’s is perhaps the more plausible 
and ingenious, but, after hearing the advocates on each side, it 
is difficult to gainsay the conclusion of Mr. Roby (op. 
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p. clxxvii) that neither party has proved his case, and that the 
problem as to where Gains lived and wrought still remains 
unsolved. 


Gains was a prolific writer. The Florentine Index (which will 
be found prefixed to Mommsen’s edition of the Digest) enumerates 
thirteen works, but the list is not exhaustive. In the Digest he 
is represented by 635 excerpts, as compared with 601 from 
Papinian, 2,081 from Paul, and 2,464 from Ulpian. Only the 
most important of his works need be specifically mentioned here. 
Besides the commentary on the Edictum Provinciale already 
referred to (p. 5), Gains vTote a commentary on the Edictum 
Urbicum (of which, according to the Index, only ten books were 
found) ; six books on the Twelve Tables (he was the only post- 
Augustan jurist who was sufficiently interested in this ancient 
statute to write a commentary" on it) ; fifteen books on the Leges 
Julia et Papia (representing the modern ius civile) ; a book dc 
casibus (above, p. 6) ; and several monographs. The most 
famous of his works was probably the Rerum cottidiaiiaruni, sive 
aureontm, lihri vii., in which he discussed — more fully than in 
the Institutes, but on similar lines — a number of “everyday ” 
fundamental legal truths. The sub-title of the work — mma. 
the golden book (which was no part of the name given by the 
author himself) — ^bears testimony to the admiration which sul>- 
sequent generations felt for the book. 

But of all Gaius’s works, the one that possesses the greaU^st 
interest for us is, of course, the InstituU^, or, to give it its full 


title, Imtitutionum iuris civilia commeutarii quaivor. and it is with 


the romantic history of this work that tlie story of Gains is, for us, 


inseparably bound up . Its success was remarkable. It gradually 


established itself as the standard textlx>ok for students of Roman 


law, and maintained that position ff)r upwards of 300 years. 
Other eminent jurists wrote Institutimies — Callistratus, Marcianus, 
Florentinus, even Paul and Ulpian — but none of them was able 
to dethrone Gaius’s work from the proud place it had w^cured 
for itself. The Institutes and Rea cottidiunw were perhaps the 
first of Gaius’s witings to achieve definite recognition among 
lawyers ; but as his reputation grew, his other works came to 
enjoy an equal authority. Accordingly, when Valentinian III., 
in A.D. 426, enacted his Law of Citations — thereby, most prob- 
ably, giving effect to a recognized practice of the courts and the 
legal profession — ^he included Gaius among the five select jurists 
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all of whose writings were to have binding authority {unwersa 
scripta firmarmus)^ adding, in regard to Gaius (so as to remove any 
doubt that might arise from the fact of his never having had the 
iu8 r€sp(mdmdi), “ita ut Gaium qu8e Paulum, Ulpianum, et 
cunctos comitetur auctoritas, lectionesque [ = passages] ex omni 
eius opere recitentur.” Thus it came to pass that Gaius, the 
impatented jurist, the humble professor of law and writer of books, 
the theoretical law^’^er — a mere provincial, maybe — ^whose works 
no contemporary or subsequent legal writer or historian deemed 
worthy of citation, was ranged side by side with the illustrious 
names of Papinian, Ulpian, and Paul, and firmly established 
among the coryphaei of the law. And when, about a century later, 
Justinian, a few years after his accession in a.d. 527, took his great 
work of codification in hand, and decided to preface his Code 
with an introductory treatise of an elementary character, it was 
to the Institutes and Res coUidiance of Gaius that he looked for 
a model of w^hat such a treatise ought to be. Justinian’s Insti- 
tutes, composed, as he tells us (Constitutio Imperatoriam), “ex 
omnibus antiquorum institutionibus et praecipue ex commen- 
tariis Gaii nostri tarn institutionum quam rerum cottidianarum 
aliisque multis oommentariis,” follow very closely the order and 
arrangement of Gaius’s work, and are, indeed, to a large extent 
a transcript of it, the obsolete and historical portions being 
omitted, and account being, of course, taken of the changes that 
had owurred in the law\ A glance at Gneist’s SyrdOf^ma. in which 
the two Institutes are printed in parallel columns, will satisfy 
anyone as to the heav}’ debt w'hich Justinian’s compilers ow ed 
to the older wTiter. The Institutes of Justinian — in other words, 
the revised Institutes of Gaius — ^were officially promulgated on 
November 21, a.d. 533, with statutory force for the Eastern 
Empire as from December 30 of that year.^ 

Meanw^hile a different fate had befallen Gaius in the West. 
The Western Empire, shattered by the German tribes, had for- 
mally come to an end in a.d. 476. In the German kingdoms 
% 

wliich w’^ere founded on its ruins the s\^tem of personal law's 
prevailed. The Roman section of the population thus continued 
to be governed bj^^ Roman law. But Roman law' had become 

^ The Eiwt-em Empire did not at that time include Italy itself. The Code 
was not introduced int-o Italy till after thci reoonquost of that country by 
Justinian in 553, but it maintained itself there even after the further wparation 
from the B>'zantino Empire which took plaoe not long after Justinian a 
death. 
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obscured and corrupted during the turmoil of the preceding half- 
century, and some authoritative statement of its provisions was 
urgently called for. As in the East, so in the West, the spirit of 
codification was in the air ; hence the various Leges Romance 
Barbarorum {i.e., records of Roman law for the use of the Roman 
population in the German kingdoms) that came into being early 
in the sixth century, or, roughly, about a generation before 
Justinian’s legislation. Of these by far the most important, 
both on its own account and bv reason of its connexion with 
Grains, is the Lex Romana Visigothorwm, or Breviarium Alariei, 
compiled in a.d. 606 by order of Alaric II., King of the Visigoths, 
for the large Roman population of Prance and Spain. Like 
Justinian at a later date, the German King decided to introduce 
his code with a short elementary treatise ; and, like Justinian 
again, he pressed Gaius’s Institutes into his service. The first 
three books of Gains w ere condensed into two , and the fourth (on 
actions) was omitted altogether. The historical and controversial 
parts w^ere struck out. This is the so-called “West-Gothic 
Epitome of Gains.” As edited by Alaric ’s commissioners, it was 
thought intelligible enough without the aid of an inter'fireUUio 
such as the other parts of the Breviarium were supposed to re- 
quire. As a statement of Roman law% Alaric’s code will not 
bear comparison with Justinian’s. The Roman law' there set 
forth is a rude, fragmentarJ^ barbarized Roman law. The 
writings of the great jurists, out of which the Digest, the most 
valuable part of Justinian’s Code, was composed, were l)eyond 
the comprehension of Alaric ’s compilers. Such as it was, how'- 
ever, it became the standard source of Roman law' for Western 
Europe, and maintained that position all through the first half 
of the Middle Ages. In the East, during the same period, Jus- 
tinian’s Code, enacted twenty-seven years later, held undisputed 
sway. 

During the twelve centuries and more that followed the reign 
of Justinian, the history of Gaius and his works is merely part of 
the history of Roman law in general. The first five centuries of 
this period were years of more or less complete legal stagnation. 
In the East an age of ste dy decay set in. Justinian’s Code was 
continuously pruned down and attenuated into a series of 
“ epitomes of epitomes .” In the most successful work of this class 
— ^the Hexabiblosot Harmenopulus, of a.d. 1346 — a queer jumble 
of a compilation that managed, somehow, to survive the wreck 
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of the Eastern Enipire, and actually to obtain statutory force for 
the kingdom of Greece in 1836 — Gaius is jauntUy referred to as 
“ the chief of the wise men who added other laws and actions [to 
the laws of the Twelve Tables].” In the West the period in ques- 
tion was one of dire disorder and confusion. True, the study of 
Roman law never completely died out, and in Italy itself the 
traditions of Roman law showed a marked vitality. Neverthe- 
less, for a long period Roman law, imperfectly apprehended as it 
was, led a precarious existence, and was increasingly exposed to 
the risks of corruption and mutilation.^ When at last the clouds 
lifted ; when Western Europe, confronted with the task of dis- 
covering afresh the very elements of law and political order, was 
beginmng to find herself again ; then it was that the immense 
intellectual force of Roman law — the Roman law, however, of 
Justinian’s Code, not the barbarized versions of the Leges: 
Romance — asserted itself with such striking results During the 
eleventh century the great revival of the study of Roman law 
took place, and the fruitful epoch of the Glossators commenced. 
Roman law was now launched on its triumphant career in Conti- 
nental Europe, and in this triumph Gaius tere no inconsiderable 
part — not, indeed, through the Institutes directly (for they, in 
their original form, still lay buried in an obscure librar} ), but, in 
the main, tlirough such parts of his works as Justinian’s C/ode had 
preserved. So far as any distinct influence can be assigned to 
Gaius among all the great names that figure in the Digest, such 
influence is all in favour of orderly classification and s\^tem. It 
perhaps, be putting Gaius’s claims a little too high to say 
that he has ‘‘ supplied the ground-plan for all modern European 
codes ” (Ilbirt, LegiskUive Methods, p. 15 ) ; but it is quite true 
that, thanks to his keen sense of order and method, he has exer- 
(‘ised a very definite influence on the shape which some of the most 
successful modern codes have assumed, notably the French Civil 
Code of 1804, itself the model for a number of subsequent codes. 
And it was just some twelve years after the enactment of the 

^ A. illustration of t ho low intellectaal oapacities of the is 

furnished by the Lox Romana Curiensis, which at the same time a&rds 
us a very quaint glimpse of our aut hor. The Lex Curiensis was a statement 
of legal custom drawn up by certain judges and ecclesiastics of tho Orisons 
for tho Romance population of the district. In the course of their labours 
the CKunpilors wore rash enough to atterm>t to quote Valentinian’s Law of 
Citotions. Tho result was lamentable. The law itself was misunderstood, 

beyond recognition, and among tho jurists named at tho liead 
of tl^ quotation (huua ugurt'S as ** Gagius,” in company with Scoevola 
disguised as “ Scifola ” (Vinogradoff, Roman Law in Medtamtl Europe^ p. 13). 
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Napoleonic Code that the strangest of the many strange inci- 
dents in the story of Gains occurred, and the original text of the 
Institutes came to light again. 

Thus we come back to Verona, and the Palazzo dei Canonici, 
and the queer, tarnished document before us. Somewhere in 
the early Middle Ages a pious scribe, being minded to record the 
epiMvke of St. Jerome, and being unable or unwilling to pur- 
chase the necessary clean parchment for the purpose, succeeded 
in getting hold of a piece of parchment containing some witing 
which to liim, if he could read it at all, seemed doubtless of trifling 
value compared nith the epistles of his saint. Having procured 
his parchment, he set to \v ork to prepare it for receiving the new 
WTiting. The first thing to do was to expunge the old writing, 
which happened to be the text of Gaius’s Institutes. Our scribe 
seems to have tried washing and bleaching, and, where the old 
characters were too stubborn, pumice-stone, or a file, or a knife, 
was resorted to. Ha\nng cleared the ground satisfactorily to 
himself, he proceeded to superpose the new writing directly on 
the old, and so precious was the parchment that 60 out of a 
total of 251 pages had to be written over twice (codex his rescri'iAvs), 
By some accident one leaf — ^pp. 235 and 236, ccmtaining §§ 134- 
144 of the Institutes — became detached from the rest, and thus 
e^scaped the attentions of our Bcrilx>. This leaf was disc*overed at 
Verona by Scipio Maffei, the Italian author and scholar, who 
published its contents in his Istoria ieologica in 1740. Maffei 
recognized the likeneas of the fragment (which is mainl\' concerned 
with interdicts) to Justinian’s Institutes iv. 15, but he thought 
it was merely a compendium of the latter work by some later 
jurist. He did not saspect its connexion with our palimpsest, 
though he had noticed that the manuscript of 8t. Jerome’s letters 
w^as a codex re^criptm. The first to identify Gains as the author 
of the writing on the stray leaf w as Haubedd, in his Noiiiia 
Fragmenti Veronensis de Interdictis, published in 1816. It so 
happened that in the very same year, but before the publication 
of Haubold’s Noiiiia, Niebuhr, while on his way to Rome as 
Prussian Minister to the Apostolic Sc^e, spent a couple of daj-s 
at the library in Verona, during which he examined some mantj- 
scripts, including our palimpsest. He evidently suspected that 
something of interest might be found under the letters of the saint. 
An infusion of nut-galls which he was allowed to apply to the 
ninetj^-seventh leaf of the obliterated writing enabled him to 
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decipher the contents of that leaf, which he took to be part of a 
work of Ulpian’s. He communicated the result of his examina- 
tion to Savigny, who at once recognized the manuscript as a work 
of Gaius. The whole story was told by Savigny in the Zeitschrift 
fur geschichUiche RecJUsioiasenachaft, vol. iii., p. 129 ff., where 
that learned writer put forward the conjecture, fully verified 
later on, that the text was that of Gaius ’s Institutes, and that the 
detached leaf had formerly been part of the manuscript. The 
subsequent story of the manuscript, which probably dates from 
the fifth century, will be found in Professor Muirhead’s Roman 
Law (pp. 308-10), and in the Introduction to Mr. Poste’s edition 
of the Institutes (fourth edition, pp. lii, liii), and it is not neces- 
sary to repeat it here. It may not, however, be out of place to 
pay a tribute of admiration, on the one hand, to the patience and 
single-minded devotion vdth which a number of learned men 
applied themselves to the infinitely laborious task of deciphering 
this obscure and mutilated text and, on the other hand, to the 
public-spirited action of the Royal Prussian Academy of Sciences 
in first despatching its commissioners to prepare a transcript of 
the manuscript, and in publishing the first edition of the Insti- 
tutes in 1820, and subsequently, after the appearance of many 
intervening editions,-^ in enabling Studemund to produce in 1874 
his magnificent facsimile of the text {Apogi'aphum) . If we can 
now pride oursedves on possessing a fairly complete text of the 
Institutes — a completer text, in fact, than that of any other work 
by an ancient legal writer^ — it is to the efforts of these able 
scholars and to the enterprise of the Prussian Academy that we 
owe so splendid a result.^ 

The Institutes, as is well knovii. are an elementary textbook 
of Roman private law. dealing partly with legal doctrine and 
partly (and, fortunately for us, faiily liberally) with legal history . 

^ May an amnesty bo uocordtHl oven to the uvor-z<.*alouii Blumc, whose 
disastrous oheinioala destroyed more than they saved ? 

“ Muirhead {op. ctf., ^). 310, note 0). 

^ About one-thirt<x)nth still remains undeciphenKl, half of which belongs to 
book iv. In the original manuscript three leaves are missing in the middle. 
The first of th^ can be to some extent supplied from the Wesl-Uolhic 
Epitome. A kind fate has presented tho ooutenU of the second in the 
CoUah'o (above, p. 3). The k>ss of the tliird is most regrettable, as it 
pnibably contained some much-needed additional information about Icgis 
actiones, 

* A palimpsest discovered by M. Chatelain at Autun in 1898 (the so-called 
“ Autun MS. of Gaius ”) was at first thought to be another copy of 
Gaius's Institutes, but proved, on closer examination, to be merely a ^ra- 
phrase of that work (Girard, Manuel Hementaire de I>roU Homain, third 
edition* p. 60» note I). 
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The term InstUutio was apparently borrowed from the writers 
on rhetoric, who used it to describe a book designed for the 
instruction of students (c/. Quintilian’s ImtUviio Orcatoria). 
Gaius’s work was, so far as we know, the first to appear under 
this name, and, indeed the first of its kind generally, in the 
history of Roman legal literature. It exhibits very clearly our 
author’s two most salient characteristics — lucidity of expression 
and orderliness of arrangement. The style throughout is neat, 
vigorous, precise. The points are stated tersely and accmately. 
There is no rhetoric, no redimdancy. And the whole scheme of 
the work is carefully thought out and skilfully executed. With 
Gaius the love of s;y"stematic arrangement and definite classifica- 
tion was almost a passion. It seems to pervade the whole range 
of his work. He sought, as Cicero said of his friend S. Sulpicius 
Rufus, to treat law “ with the hand and mmd of an artist.” It 
was his constant endeavour to reduce the whole domain of law 
and its several provinces to an orderly s^^tcm. It was charac t er- 
istic of him that, when he wanted to wTite on case la^^’, he did not 
follow the prevailing habit of compiling an midigested collection 
of qucestiones (p. 6) of the tj^ of the various books Ad Sabinnm 
— ddirainenta Masuriuna, as Fronto, the orator, contemptu- 
ously called them — but elected to procet‘d by way of critical notes 
on Q. Mucius Scsevola, the famous contemporary' of Cicero, whose 
glory it was to be the first methodizer of Roman law, the man v\ ho 
“ius civile primus constituit generatim.” It ma}' well be* that 
the main lines on which the Institutes were plaimcd were not 
altogether of Gaius’s invention, but rented largely on the tradi- 
tions of the schools. That could hardly be otherwise. A treatise 
that holds its own as a standard legal U^xtbook for several cen- 
turies does not spring complete from the brain of an^ one man : 
it necessarily presupposes a great deal of detailed preliminary 
work. But whatever the extent of Gaius’s indebtedness to his 
predecessors may have been, to him belongs the credit of having, 
by a wise and discriminating use of his materials, and by a keen 
sense of proportion in the ordering of them, presented the world 
with a textbook of law to which, in the words of Mr. Bryce 
{Stvdies in History and Jurisprudence, vol. ii., p. 512), ” we have 
nothing comparable.” 

The persistence with wliich the praises of Gaius have been sung , 
and the undiscriminating admiration with which his virtues have 
been extolled, have produced in recent years a certain amount of 
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depreciatory reaction. It may be true, too, that the curious and 
dramatic circumstances in which the Institutes came to life again 
(at the very moment when the historical school of law was rising 
into prominence) have “led to Gains ’s elevation to a higher pin- 
nacle of fame than his actual merits altogether warrant ’’ (Muir- 
head, p. 302). But there is no reason why his virtues should be 
exaggerated or his shortcomings denied, Gaius cannot be said 
to be a great creative lawyer of the type of Julian or Papinian, 
though it is only fair, in this connexion, to remember that we do 
not possess any large work of his in a complete form that would 
give him an opportunity of displaying wider constructive powers. 
It may be that he is not a profound or erudite writer. Some of 
his classifications may be open to objections. His historical state- 
ments may not always bear the test of modern scientific criticism, 
as Kunt25e, his chief assailant, seems to think they ought to do. 
His et^Ttnologies are as naive as most of those of his age. Even 
his lucidity may be an oveiTated quality ; for has not lucidity been 
described as the negative virtue of mediocre minds ? But all 
this means nothing more than that he had the defects of his 
qualities and some of the defects of his time. Even after every 
deduction has been made, there remains a solid residuum of 
sterling merit which entitles liis Institutes to take rank as one 
of the most valuable and important works in the whole range of 
legal literature. The discovery of the Veronese palimpsest may 
not have opened “ a new epoch in the study of Roman law,” and 
the “revolutionary ” effects of the discovery may not have been 
so far-reaching as some writers have alleged. Nevertheless, it 
would be churlish indeed to refuse our meed of gratitude to Gaius, 
both for what he has done for us, and for the w ay he has done it — 
that is to say, both for the wealth of legal and historical material 
he has opened up to us, and the flood of light he has tlnown on 
so many dark places in the history, not only of Roman law', but 
of human institutions in general (and more particularly on the 
obscure early history of legal procedure) ; and also for the masterly 
simplicity, the deftness and finish, the “intellectual urbanity,”^ 
with which ho has ac'complished his task. 

Ihering tells us (Scherz und Ernst in der Jurispfmdenz, ninth 
edition, p. 139 ff,) how once, when he was pondering the problem 
of usucapio pro heredt lucrativa, it occurred to him that it might 
be useful if he could cross-examine Gaius on a few passages from 

^ Bryoe, op, cit, p. 198, 
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his Institutes bearing on the subject (ii. 52-58; iii. £01). He 
accordingly prodeeded, there and then, to summon the ghost of 
Gaius from Orcus. In the midst of the clouds of cigar-smoke 
that enveloped the professor there appeared a strange figure of 
a man, tall, shrivelled, slightly bow-legged, with freckled brow, 
and the general air of a schoolmaster. This was Gaius. It may 
well be that many a student of Roman law, worried by what 
appears to him the author’s inordinate delight in the antiquities 
of law, in the laws of Latins and foreigners, in subtle distinctions 
between different kinds of legacies, in the cretionum scru'pulosa 
solemnitas, has, in his first struggle with the Institutes, uncon- 
sciously formed a similar image of Gaius in his own mind, just 
as many a student of English law, repelled in his first wrestlings 
wuth the Lectures on Jurisprudence by the merciless iteration and 
the hammer-like irresponsiveness of Austin’s style, may have 
gleefully recognized the aptness of Carlyle’s thumbnail sketch of 
the “lean, grey-headed, painful-looking man, with large, earnest, 
timid eyes, and a clanging, metallic voice ” (Fmude’s Life of 
Carlyle, 1795-1835, vol. ii., p. 194). But in one case, as in the 
other, further study may lead to a revision of the first impression. 
The reader of Austin w ill come to recognize tliat there is more in 
the Jurisprudence than a tiresome dogmatism and a parched 
style of wTiting. Li the same way, if the student of Roman law^ 
carries his laboms a little farther, he may find that there is a good 
deal more in the Institutes of Gaius than a mere dr^asdust 
antiquananism. When he comes to the Digest, it may happen 
that, after a hard stinggle with a passage from Julian or Afri- 
canus (“ Africaiii lex, ergo difficilis ”) or Papiniaii, he w ill grc‘t‘t 
with no small pleasure the sight of the plain five-lettered name 
at the head of the next excerpt, well knowing that, whatever the 


point to be dealt with, he will be sure to find a model of terse and 
lucid exposition. He may then, perhaps, form a different pictui’c 
of our author — the picture of a kindly, alert, keen-faced man, 
neat and tidy in his person (was it not he who condemned the 
practice of plunging into one’s subject without orderly introduc- 
tion, “illotis, ut ita dixerim, manibus ” ? Dig. 1, 2, 1), quickly 
responsive in liis sympathies, readily appreciative of others’ 
difficulties — the picture, in a word, of a born teac’her. May it not 
perhaps be that this is a truer likeness of ** Gaius nos ter ” than 
the whimsical figure of Ihering’s smoke-dimmed vision 
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Connection with Septimius Sevenis. — ^The full name of this 
jurist appears in Justinian’s Cbde, and in a quotation (from 
Paulus) in the same emperor’s Digest, as iEmilius Papinianus. 
In the time to which he belonged no trustworthy inference as 
to €«ioestry can be drawn from these two words. There is 
sufficient evidence to show that he was a lifelong friend of the 
Emperor Septimius Severus, with whom, according to one story, 
he was connected by marriage, through Severus’ second wife. 
An interesting connection, if true : for this was that famous Julia 
on whom Gibbon passes such a warm, and questionable, encomium 
at the beginning of his sixth chapter. For the scandalous part 
there seems to be little authority but a cock-and-bull story 
retailed by the omnivorous Dio ; of her strange half-Jewish 
beauty and imperious ambition we have some record, in the 
likeness on the empress’s coins and the newly assumed title 
“ Domna ” — best explained, it would seem, by the literal Lady.” 

Papinian, therefore, may quite possibly have been a native of 
Syria — ^the empress was from Emesa — and come as a provincial 
to the study of Koman law. To this effect his omission of the 
regular style — divua — for deceased emperors has been remarked, 
in his earlier QiMBstiones, It has been suggested that he may 
have been at one time a lecturer at Berytus ; and on his whole 
career, Mommsen dubs him “in thought and speech the least 
Roman of the Roman jurists.” Possibly we may credit his 
Syrian origin with the greater kindliness and the wider humanity 
which he certainly does seem to introduce into the strait-laced 
logic of his predecessors — such, for instance, as his “leader,” 
the difficult CJervidius Scsevola, Whether actually pupils of 
ScaDvola or not, Severus and Papinian are stated to have made 
their debut as consulting counsel and teachers of law {profesaio) 
under the auspices of this jurist, who is a connecting-link between 
those of the Antonine period and the last great group — Papinian, 
Ulpian, and Paulus, 
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The above statement (of Spartianus) is the earliest historical 
notice of Papinian, whom we may infer, if contemporary with 
his friend the future emperor, to have been born about 
A.D. 146. For a late fabrication about his parentage see below 
(p. 21). He succeeded Severus, as we learn from the same 
authority, in the office of counsel to the Fiscus — sometimes, I 
think rather inaccurately, translated Privy Purse. It is not, 
however, my business here to investigate the constitutional 
position of the Fiscus and its gradual approximation to, or 
absorption of, the State Treasury. The specific office of advo- 
catus fisciy which probably originated under Hadrian, must have 
had a large and increasing sphere of operation in the way of 
claims to bona damnatorum, vacantia, and cckduca. 

We next find Papinian appearing — probably, as Karlowa 
suggests, by appointment of his friend Severus, who became 
emperor in a.d. 193 — in the position of inagister libeUorum or 
a ItbeUis. This office had no doubt very largely to do, as Momm- 
sen shows, with petitions for admission to equestrian or sena- 
torial rank, and the investigation of sufficiency of means in the 
applicant. One is tempted to translate its style “Master of 
Petitions,” and to think of our own old Court of Requests. But 
it must be remembered that the word Ubdlus was one of very 
wide signification, covering, it w^ould seem, almost any application 
to the emperor either from private persons or magistrates. 

Drafting of the Imperial Rescripts: “Prmfectus Praetorio.” — 
Dr. Roby, who uses the style “ Master of Petitions,” indicates, 
however, the probable influence of this officer upon what was 
practically legislation, in adding that the Imperial rescripts were 
framed by him. The one which is actually stated to have been 
delivered “under Papinian’s management of the libdli^^ (Hig- 
20, 5, 12 pr.) is really an equitable decision, or rather rule, in 
contract law. And we should probably not be far out in attribut- 
ing to the inagiater libeUorum a considerable part of the functions 
of our early chancellors and keepers of the Privy Seal, with a 
practical power of direct legislation which those officers did not 

A 

. Finally — ^perhaps, to adopt another st^estion of Karlowa, 
upon the fall of Plautianua, a.d. 203 — Papinian was raised to 
the position of Prmfedus PrcBtorio (General of the Guard), which 
he retained till his death, or at least till the accession of Caraoalla 
in 211. Whether his predecessor shared this office with col- 
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leaipies or not, Papinian would seem to have held it alone. Its 
original military character, though still subsisting, had un- 
doubtedly by this time become subordinate or overshadowed 
by a supreme civil and criminal jurisdiction, which its holder 
had acquired as the personal representative or delegate of the 
emperor. 

With the criminal law of the Roman Empire I am not now so 
much concerned as with the civil law and its various methods of 
development. One of these is to be found in the judicial de- 
cisions of the emperor or his delegate, and the general rules often 
coupled with them. A good instance of this supreme jurisdiction 
— or practically of legislation (for the case seems to be a hypo- 
thetical one, of the John Doe and Richard Roe kind) — occurs in 
the interpretation of a draft bond brought before Papinian in 
his Court as Praefect of the PraBtorium (Dig. 12, 1, 40). 

The “ Quaestiones ” and ‘‘ Besponsa.” — But a more remark- 
able feature in the development of Roman civil law, and one with 
which Papinian was particularly connected, consists of the 
opinwns given by licensed or patented jurists, whether in the 
consulting-chamber, the lecture-room, or the textbook. It is of 
this mode of development that I propose to speak more especially 
in what follows. 

The works of Papinian coming under this head are mainly his 
Qucestiones and Responsa. The Qucestiones show in the first book 
some sign of that early, perhaps provincial, style above referred 
to, and may have been written before Severus’ accession ; but 
the greater part of the work — e.g,, Books 17-37 — obviously 
belongs to the sole reign of that emperor (a.d. 193-198). The 
Responsa possibly begin under the joint reign of Severus and 
CaracaUa (198-211), but from Book 4 onward they are later than 
A.D. 206, a constitution of which year is therein discussed 
(Dig. 24, 1, 32 pr., 16) ; and the last five books (16-19) may have 
I.ecn written in the period between the death of Severua (Feb- 
ruary 4th, 211) and that of Papinian himself in the early part 
of the following year. 

Murder of Papinian by Caraccdla — certain amount of 
somewhat contradictory legend seems to have collected round 
the execution, or rather murder, of Papinian by CaracaUa, but 
the main facts are fairly established. He accompanied Severus 
to Britain, where he evidently became aware of an attempt 
made by CaracaUa to murder the emperor his father, though the 
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language used by the latter does not, as I agree with Dr. Roby, 
amount to any imputation on the loyalty of Papinian himself. 
I need not give Dio’s story (1. 76, c. 14), in which the aged Severus 
is made to play the part of the Admirable Crichton to his un- 
worthy son, who does not, however, copy or anticipate the young 
Mantuan prince. It is perhaps worth remarking, by the way, 
that Zonaras, in hia version of the story of Dio (1. 12, c. 10), 
written in the twelfth century a.d., gives the name of the Praefect 
as Papianus, thus furnishing a confirmation, which I do not 
remember to have seen noticed before, of the view now generally 
taken, upon the style of the Burgundian law-book, Papiani Liber 
Responsorum (see Savigny, Gesch., ii., chap. vii. ; Brunner, 
Deutsche Rechtsgesch,, i. 356-367, etc.). 

Severus died and was buried, as Yorkshiremen hold, at York, 
in that mound which I have had pointed out to me, when a boy, 
under the odd title of Saint SevSrus’ (aic) hill. Then broke out 
at once the hatred of the brothers, or perhaps half-brothers 
(Spartianus, Severus, 20, 21 ; Geta, 1) — at any rate, the hatred 
of Caracalla for Geta — against which their father had uttered 
his last warning (Dio, 1. 76, c. 21), and which had been suppressed 
or ignored under the wise management of the empress (stH> the 
interesting coins in Cohen’s Monnaies, iv. 100). For the pictur- 
esque details of their return to Rome, I must refer again to the 
sixth chapter of Gibbon, who gives them in full from Herodianus. 
The end of the story is the murder of Geta in his mothc^r Julia’s 
arms (Dio, 1. 77, cc. 1, 2), shortly followed by that of Papinian, 
who had been dismissed at the beginning of the reign, and was 
despatched by the blow of an axe. According to one account, 
after a hypocritical show of friendship towards him by Caracalla 
(Spartianus, Caracalla, c. 3), Papinian ’s son, a Quaestor, was put 
to death at the same time, a fact which may possibly have con- 
tributed some part of PanciroUi’s story, given below. 

Whether the great jurist was killed as an adherent of Geta, 
or because he refused to defend the fratricide ; whether h(‘ met 
his fate as one would expect, in silence, or, as Spartianus says, 
forecasting a similar end to his murderer ; what truth or point 
there is in Caracalla’s reported speech that the not the 

axe, had been the proper instrument of execution — all this is 
matter of little concern to the present inquiry (Spartianus, 
Severus, c. 21 ; Caracalla, cc. 4, 8 ; Dio, 1. 77, c. 4). It may, how- 
ever, be worth note to remark that the famous constitution of 
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Caraoalla, by which all freeborn persons in the ovbia Rotmnua 
were made Roman citizens (wrongly attributed in Nov. 78, 5, to 
Antoninus Pius), appears from Dio (1. 77, c, 0) to belong to this 
year, and not to be due to the foresi^t of any jurist or politician, 
but to the craft of a tyrant, wishful partly to palliate his evil 
deeds by an ostensibly popular measure, partly to increase his 
revenue by the subjection of a large number of people to taxation 
from which they were previously free. 

PanciroUi (De Claris Legum IrUerpretibus, i. 55) gives a strange 
story of a silver urn found in the early part of the fifteenth cen- 
tury at Rome, purporting to contain the ashes of Papini^, and 
to have been dedicated to his memory by his father and mother, 
Papinianus Hostilius and Eugenia Gracilis — ^the old, contrary 
to the natural order, mourning for the y^oung. Papinian is 
accordingly made to die at the age of thirty-six — ^an age abso- 
lutely irreconcilable with the facts of his life as preserved by 
contemporary, or almost contemporary, historians. The story, 
therefore, is not even ben trovata, and only shows the special 
interest felt at the Renaissance in this great jurist. A forged 
urn may quite possibly exist in some collection, but I have not 
had leisure to trace it. The naim^s of the parents are most 
probably pure invention. For the possible suggestion of part 
of this Storys by the death of the younger Papinian, see above, 

Papinian*8 Pre-eminence as a Jurist. — ^I'he encomiums passed 
on Papinian by liistorians of the time are very high, and not 
quite so vague as in other cases. He is the '‘^asylum of right 
and treasury of legal learning ” (Spartianus, Severus, c. 21) ; the 
one who ‘‘ for knowledge and exposition of the laws surpassed 
all Roman legislators {sic vofxo6eTa<;) before him or after him 
(Zosimus, 1, 9). The repeated recognitions of his sujjeriority 
over his peers by Justinian are, no doubt, attributable partly 
to the pre-eminence accorded Papinian in the Law of Citations 
(see below) : this latter is, however, in itself the strongest testi- 
mony. Modem writers on jurispradenoe and legal history echo 
his praises, from the early times of the Renaissance to the prest'iit 
day. But I only wish here to call attention to one particular 
characteristic of Papinian, which is especially remarked by some 
of the latest autliorities {e.g. Karlowa, Bechtsgesch., i. 730; 
Kriiger, Sources, French trsmslation, 265 ; Sohm, English trans- 
lation, 2nd ed., p. 103). 

Papinianus special greatness, it is observed, lies in his application 
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of theory. He teaches largely by concrete cases, but he ever 
strives to view the individual case with reference to its governing 
principle.. His conclusions are, comparatively, very little en- 
cumbered with particular circumstances, but are stated, as far 
as possible, in an abstract and general form, etc., etc. 

Now, this characteristic, though pre-eminent in Papinian, is 
more or less shared by all the great jurists of the Digest. It has 
to do with a peculiar, and, to my mind, a very advantageous, 
mode of development in Roman civil law — a mode of develop- 
ment which, as it is distinctly connected with the authoritative 
licensing or ^patenting of certain jurists, is best considered by a 
. brief view of that difficult and interesting subject. It is not 
impossible that a system to which the Roman law owed much 
of its merit might have some lesson for us even at the present 
day. And although many points in its earlier history are, and 
will probably continue to be, matter of dispute, that to which I 
particularly wish to draw attention is an ascertained fact, for 
at least as early as the time of Papinian.^ 

The Prudentes ” and their Hypothetical Cases, — The 
prvdens of Roman law does not exactly correspond with any one 
of our recognized professional men. He was not a pleader, but 
rather combined the character of solicitor with that of equity 
draughtsman and conveyancing counsel, being consulted at his 
own house both by clients directly and by their patroni, or public 
pleaders. To these hmetions many, probably among the most 
active and able prudentes, added that of giving public instruction 
in law. They offered their services and leisure, to quote Pora- 
ponius’ expression, as much to learners as to clients. Thus, 
although their responsa were no doubt originally dehvered w ith 
regard to points actually in litigation, there naturally arose that 
framing or putting of hypotheticcU cases to which Sir Henry Maine 
justly attributed, as a consequence, a special development of 
general rules or principles (see the latter part of chap. ii. in 
AncierU Law), 

This form of development may also be inferred on other groimds, 
partly philological, partly based on what we know of early prac- 
tice, and partly on the sadly scanty accounts given by Pomponius 

* On the anihoritios for much of the following matter I muiit refer to 
Part II. chap. ix. of my own work. Pranked Jurisprudence, from which moet 
of this matter is taken, with such levisicm as has boon saggestod by later 
Roforonoo is also made from time to time to the sections ct Pom^ 
ponius Enchiridium, Digest, 1, 2, 2, which is our main authority on the 
sab)eot. 
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and Gains, writing under Hadrian or shortly after, of ^ very im- 
portant accession of influence to some, at least, among the body 
of prudentes. During the republic the prudentes were simply 
teachers, textbook writers, or chamber counsel, without the 
necessity of any “ call ” or diploma. The profession was open 
to all who had confidence in their acquirements ; they had no 
official position, and their opinions, in actual cases, were not 
binding on the judge, to whom they were communicated by the 
prudens or quoted by the litigant. These communications had 
the practical weight of their author’s reputation — ^no more. 
Such, at least, was the state of things in the later republican 
Roman law. At an earlier time, it is held by some that the 
Pontiffs, or one of their number appointed for the year, had the 
power of delivering opinions which were binding on the jvdex. 
But this is extremely doubtful, and it is more in accordance, 
both with a priori probability and the general testimony of our 
only authority, Pornponius, to regard the measure of which I 
have next to speak as no revival of an old principle, but the 
introduction of a new one by Augustus. 

The Emperor Augustus and lacensed Prudentos.*^ — ^It was 
by no means to the interest of that astute sovereign to leave 
entirely out of his own hands the influence exercised by leading 
prudenies upon the development of Roman civil law. Such 
influence was undoubtedly very great, operating through the 
current administration of justice, and its resultant rules of 
practice crystallized from time to time in the Praetor’s edict ; 
although, as has been said, the opinion of the prudens on an 
actual case was not binding on the judex. It was most probably 
with a view of exercising some control over this influence that 
Augustus, ostensibly “ in order to enhance the influence of the 
unwritten law,” directed ” that prudentes should give responsa 
on his (the emperor’s) authority or guarantee ” — w^hich naturally 
became a subject of petition, as matter of privilege (Pornponius, 
§ 49). Much question has been raised as to whether the intention 
W'as henceforth to prohihU unofficial responsa (that is, in actual 
cases) or merely to give special weight — ^most probably a binding 
character on the jvdex — to official ones. The latter is my own 
view, which seems to me somewhat confirmed by the subse- 
quently professed intention of the despot Caligula to prohibit 
anyone from giving a responsum but himself (see below. I 
have adopted what I b^ve to be the better reading, in 
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Suetonius, Cal. c. 34, “ ne gui respondere possint prajter 
eum 

After the institution of these licensed or patented jurists, their 
responsa were regularly delivered under their seal, not, of course, 
to conceal the opinion from their consulter — I avoid the word 
dietU, more properly expressing the relation to a paironua — ^but 
to accredit it as coming from the particular counsel. On the 
manner of quoting counsel’s opinion which previously obtained 
there is some^diflSculty in the interpretation of Pomponius (§49). 

I still venture toehold, as against Dr. Roby {Introduction to Digest^ 
102), that the ipai spoken of are the consulters, not the prudentes ; 
but, whoever it was that originally communicated the opinion 
to the judex^ it is clear that he received it from the patented 
counsel under the latter’s oflScial seal. 

'WTiether, again, the celebrated Masurius Sabinus was the very 
first, or the first of equestrian rank, to receive the new distinc- 
tion, and at what exact time he received it, are matters immaterial 
to the present subject. I retain my opinion, in spite of Momm- 
sen’s suggested emendation of Digest, 1, 2, 2, 48, that Sabinus 
was the actual first, and that the difiiculties about his appoint- 
ment by Tiberius may be solved by sup}X>sing the appointment 
to have taken place about a.d. 12-14 (see Practicul Jtiriaprudence, 
p. 295). 

For some time it would not a])pear tliat the privilege responde^idi 
ex auctoriiate qrriiwipis was granted very wideI 3 ^ The threat of 
the Emperor Caligula seems to refer to a class, but the class is 
probably that of consulting counsel in general. 

The Authority of the ^‘Hesponsa : Hadrian’s Bescript. — 
In the reign of Hadrian, however, the numbt^r of the licensed 
prudentes was most probably increased and the authorit of their 
responsa more clearly defined. The former point seems to me 
fairly deducible from the somewhat obscure jocosity of (he 
emperor s reply, to a request by men who had held the ojBGi(x' of 
Praetor, that they might be allowed the right of response. This 
must clearly mean the licensed or patented position, whether 
that excluded the old practice or not. The reply, as reported 
bjr Pomponius (§ 49), was “ that the position of adviser was not 
generally asked for, but volunteered, and that the emperor was 
only too well pleased if anyone had sufficient confidence in his 
own powers to train himself to advise the public.” 

Whatever may be the precise meaning of this speech, a plurality 
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of licensed counsel is clearly postulated in an actual rescript of 
Hadrian cited by Gains (i. 7) as to the juridical effect of opinions 
delivered by jurists to whom the emperor has granted the jvs 
respondendi. If they all agree, such common opinion is to have 
the force of statute ; if they differ, the jvdex may follow which 
he pleases. 

We have not, imfortunately, the ipaiasima verba of this rescript, 
and it is quite allowable, on our information, to maintain that 
the powers which Hadrian originally intended to confer, or con- 
firm, were simply judicative, or practically judicative, on actual 
cases for which the licensed jurists had been consulted. 

The Testimony of Gains. — On the other hand we have, in the 
first book of Grains, written after the death (a.d. 138) of Hadrian 
(who is called divus in the passage referred to), and possibly, as 
some think, published after the death of Pius (a.d. 161), other 
testimony, of rather a significant character, as to the ultimate 
effect and the probable form of the responsa in question. Here 
we are told that they are among the permanent rules of law of 
the Roman people ; they are the seTiientioe et opiniones of men who 
had a definite permission jura condere (Gaius, 1 . 2, 7), This curious 
phrase is often explained with reference simply to the time of 
Hiulrian (of whose rt?script it probably formed no part) or that of 
Gaius. As a matter of fact it descended from republican timt^. 
We find it, for instance, in Plautus’ Epidicus (3, 4, 89, 90), written 
shortly after 195 b.c. The second old man of the play — a wise- 
acre after the style of our own Polonius — has the name of being 
omnium legum aique jurum ficior (et) conditor.'' Condere leges ” 
is, of course, predicated only in joke, of a private individual ; 
condere jura was, as wo shall see from another passage of Gaius 
(4, 30), a recognized function of the prudens in the system of the 
legta actiofies. It is clear, not only from the natural meaning of 
the words, but from the manner in which they are used, by 
Plautus here aiul elsewhere, and by Gaius, that the phrase does 
not mean, as Austin and many later and better authorities take 
it to mean, judicial decision, but some work of non-judicial 
prudenies. It would also appear that jura must mean something 
more than an isolated opinion delivered on, and confined to, a 
particular case. 1 adhere, therefore, to my view, previously ex- 
pressed in my PracHcal Jurisprudence, that the prudens spoken 
of as jurum condiior is so spoken of as framing staleuMnis or 
tnaxims of non^atutory law — law% that is, of custom or practice. 
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The stage of legal proceedings at which these jura wore employed, 
and their authority when so employed, varied for the time of the 
legis aciiones, for that of the formulary system, and for that of 
the later empire, but their matter and form were probably 
determined by their earliest usage. 

The “ I«egis Aotiones : Statement of General Principles. — 
There are, as is well known, such deplorable lacunce in our frag- 
mentary information as to the legis actiones, that some stages of 
the procedure must be matter of inference, to be bastxl, of 
course, on common sense and what seems obvious necessity. 
As one of these inferences, I myself hold, with a fair number of 
good authorities, that under the old system, except in the legis 
actio per condictionem, there may have been in all, and must have 
been in some cases, a brief statement as to the specific kind or 
ground of claim, made before the fnagistrate {in jure), partly to 
enable him to decide broadly whether tliis claim came within the 
law or not, partly to constitute some degree of definiteness in 
the reference to the judex, arbiter, or centummri. These state- 
ments I take to be the jura, or rather the raismi d'etre of the 
jura, spoken of by Gaius in 4, 30, where he spt^aks of the nimia 
subtiliias eorum qui tunc jura condiderunt. They were brief 
allegations of legal principle, based, no doubt, as far as possible 
upon a statutory text, but also often, no doubt, including state- 
ments of law never embodied in statute, and sometimes infer- 
ences or generalizations entirely new. These were the subject- 
matter of legis actiones meaning what Muirhead terms “specific 
actions,’’ as distinguished from legis actiones meaning generic 
modes of pleading — ^those specific actiones which S<'x. /Elius, in 
his Tripertita (Pomponius, § 38), and other conditores jurum 
endea\roured, by more and more ingenious refiiw^ments, to adapt 
to new requirements less and less capable of bcung brought under 
the rigid old law. 

How hazardous became these subtle staUuuents of law, os the 
opening claim, made orally and irrevocably by the party or his 
patronus, before the Magistrate*- ; how they came to be suporsedod 
by special statements of th(; case {verba concepta), capable of 
amendment and mutual settlement in jure in the Magistrates* 
Court before they were sent down to the judex ; how, in fine, 
the legis actiones were replaced by the formulary system, it is 
not my business here to tell. My object is simply to point out 
a natural meaning of condere jura, which is accountable for in 
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the early system of procedure, and was presumably retained in 
the later. For there is no reason to believe that this “ statement 
of general principles,” which is properly indicated by the phrase, 
ceased to be employed by prudentes under the formulary system, 
whether in the building up of the reference to the jtidex or in the 
opinion read to him at the hearing ; while it was equally or more 
applicable, as we see from the evidence of extant writings, to 
the practice of the legal teacher instructing his pupils. 

Dual Capacity of the “ Prudens ” : Counsel and Teacher. — In 
fact, when considering their answers or opinions, we must never 
lose sight of the double capacity filled by almost every prvdais of 
eminence in the later republican and early imperial times. At 
first perhaps only a consulting counsel, he gradually became, 
almost more conspicuously, a teacher of law. His opinions were 
delivered, not only upon cases coming before the Courts, but upon 
questions raised in the Schools. And from this double position 
we find, as we might expect, in all his dicta, even where opinions 
are given on a case and in no w^ay systematized into an educational 
w ork, a generality and an endeavour to lay down principles which 
is as far as possible removed from the guarded barrenness of some 
Etiglish judgments (of all good judgments as represented by 
Austin) or a modem counsel’s opinion. 

This characteristic has been specially remarked, as we saw 
above, in the instance of Papin ian ; but the same treatment, by 
other leading jurists, of cases whether actual or hjq)othetical, 
is very obvious in the numerous Besponsa, Opiniones, Disputa- 
iimies, Qumsiianes, etc., of the Digest — ^where, of course, the fact 
that all were ultimately turned into so many leges by Justinian 
makes no difference in the original character of the extracts 
themselves. 

Form of ** Besponsa ” as General Maxims : Their Growing 
Authority. — With regard, then, to form, it is probable that the 
views even of contemporary jurists, consulted on an actual case 
sub judice, were stak^i rather in the shape of general maxims. 
With regard to ultimate effect, it seems likely that, even in GaiiLs’s 
time, the conflict contemplated by him was possibly one betwwn 
maxims delivereil at different times and cited to the judex for 
some case to which they had no origina! reference. The senientim 
et opiniones had assiuned, in practice if not by legislative sanc- 
tion, a persistent authority, which in time communicated itolf 
to other sen^nHm and opinkmes, never connected with .actual 
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caB^ at all. For, by the date of Constantine, it is certain that 
such authority was enjoyed, not only by responsa to consultations 
or inquiries, but by the works in general of some at least among 
the licensed jurists, that order having ceased to es^t for nigh 
upon a hundred years. Hence it is that we find, in Justinian’s 
Digest, so large an amount of matter quoted from treatises — 
dogmatical, institutional, or exegetical — ^which are pure text- 
book law : general propositions not in the least resembling 
individual precedents, whether actual or hypothetical, nor like 
answers to particular questions. I need not do more than refer 
to the unreasonable manner in which these general propositions 
are questioned or condemned by Austin (Lect. 37 ; see Practical 
J urisprudence, p. 299), who forces them into his hidebound con- 
ception of case law. 

It is not my purpose, either, to enter hero into the subject of 
precedents proper, in Roman law — into the influence, that is, 
which a particular judgment has, as in our law, upon similar 
subsequent cases. In spite of the oft-quoted passage in CiwTo’s 
Topica (6, 28), I venture to question whether res judicata had 
ever the exact meaning of an individual precedent. In the caw 
of decisions, indeed, by the emperor, or the person to w'h(»m liis 
supreme jurisdiction was delegated, a s|K*cial principk* of preec^- 
dents was recognized, but with considerable variation, during the 
legislative period from Hadrian — possibly from the beginning of 
the empire — ^to Justinian. It w^as distinctly abandoned in a 
constitution of Arcadius and Honorius, a.d, 398 (Cod. TlKH>d. 

1, 2, 11), but finally recognized by Justinian in his Code (1, 14, 
12 pr,) A.D. 529. 

Conflicts of Opinion and the “Lex Citationum ” of Thoo- 
dosius. — ^The remaining history of the sefUentias ei oirinkmcs 
prudentium is short and fairly clear : it contains, moriover, an 
interesting recognition of the superior merits of Papiiiian. 
unanimity of opinions which had been required by Hadrian, for 
binding effect, naturally became more and more rare as the num- 
ber of such opinions increased. Accordingly, we find Constantine 
(in A.D. 321, 327) complaining of the never-ending contentimics 
prudentiumn^thiG authors mentioned being long dead — abrogating 
the not^ of Paulus and Ulpian upon Papinian, but subsequently 
confirming all the writings of Paulus. Thes(» constitutions of 
Constmtme were followed a hundred years later by the so-called 
Lex CUationum (a late designation) of Theodosius IJ. and Valen- 
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tinian III. (a.d. 426). I give the main upshot of this enactment, 
avoiding its special difficulties. It confirms the entire writings 
of Papinian, Paulus, XJlpian, Modestinus, and Gains, expressly 
giving the last-named author equal authority with the others. 
Validity is, at the same time, conferred upon the writings of a 
number of authors habitually quoted by all the above-named 
five — among whom, we may remairk, is included Sabinus, the 
first licensed prudens. In case of a divergency or conflict, 
Papinian’s view is to prevail over that of any one, but not tioo 
of the other writers ; the comments upon him being again formally 
deprived of weight, though an absolute authority is given to the 
“ Sentences of Paulus. Where two jurists equal in the scale 
conflict, the judge is, of course, to choose. 

This law is specially valuable as explaining difficulties which 
arise out of the list of authors quoted in Justinian’s Digest, The 
collection purports to be made from the books of those old 
prudenks to whom pre\'iou8 emperors had given authority for 
compiling and interpreting laws {conscrdmvdatum interpre- 
tafularumque lequm, Const. Deo Auctore, § 4). 

Whatever condere jura originally meant, these words certainly 
indicate, for the subject-matter spoken of, generality of form 
and subsisting authority. The authors cited ought at first sight 
to be confined to the authorized or licensed prudentes. They 
are, in fact, quoted as early as Q. Miicius Scfievola, who died 
82 B.C., before Augustus was born. The presence, then, of this 
and other jurists who wrote before the licensing sj'stem is ac- 
counted for by their quotation in the writings of the five principal 
or, as they are sometimes called, academic authorities specified 
in the Law's of Citations. The same statute, it was remarked, 
expressly includes Sabinus, whom we should have expected to 
appear in his own right. This gives a strong reason for thinking 
that the opinions, even of the licensed jurists, were not intended 
to have a binding force as precetlents or general rules before the 
time of Hadrian’s rescript, if then. 

We may also infer from the language of the Lex Citatioimm 
that Papinian, Paulus, Ulpian, and Modestinus most probably 
did, and Gains did not, belong to the privileged class. 

The “ Digest of Justinian. — ^The objections are obvious to 
such a meclianical or arithmetical estimate of opinions as that 
above dc^scribed. Justinian accordingly converted all the 
passages which ho embodied in his Digest into some many 
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and placed them on an indiscriminate level (Const. Deo Auotore, 
§ 6). As this was to be henceforth tha sole book of reference, 
contradictions were, of course, not to be admitted, nor obsolete 
matter (ibid,, §§ 8, 10) — a direction only imperfectly carried out. 
There are, it must be admitted, irreconcilable contradictions in 
the Digest, which can by no sophistry be explained away ; which, 
on the other hand, give us, as marshalled by the date of their 
cited authors, many interesting examples of the gradual develop- 
ment which takes place in principles of practical law. 

The Feast ” of Papinian. — One last word as to Papinian. 
In the old course of legal study which obtained down to the time 
of Justinian, who remodelled it in accordance vith his own 
codification, the students were first introduced to the special 
reading of Papinian ’s Responsa in their third year, whence these 
third- year men were called Papinianistce, and kept a feast or high 
day in honour of their author (Const. Omnem, § 4). Justinian, 
in order to retain in part the old study of this year, and to keep 
ahve the respect due to that great name, contrived a somewhat 
artificial order and composition of the Bm>Ls 20, 21, and 22, with 
which the JJynhilic'ns, or central part, of his Digest Ix^gins. These 
books are accordingly called by certain anonymous annotators 
of the twelfth and fourteenth centurif^ (tvs bt'ing instead of 
Papinian) AntipapiuTi or AniijKkpin. The funner curious cor- 
ruption of the name has bet*n mentioned almve (p. 20). It is 
just conceivable that the further one, of Papiu^ may have giv’cn 
rise to an honoured name in J'rench natural scienci*. Of any 

caknibour suggested by Denys Papin’s best-known invention I 
am innocent. 

The Work of the “ Prudentes ” : Its Juristic Value.— The 
institution of licenst^d ]>rudent€s is often regtirded os the mere 
establishment of a high court of civil justice, and their opinions 
as practican3^ judgments on appeal or on rt^rved casc^a, which 
no doubt they often were. But, if I am right in the view here 
taken, the work of the qrtudentes from an earlier pc^riod than that 
of the imperial licence, and the work of the licensed prudenks 
afterwards, was something more. It habitually included — on 
principle, not as a mere obiter dictum — some amount of generali- 
zation, much wider than Austin’s ratio decidendi, and, moreover, 
directly expressed by its author — ^not requiring to be inferred 
or extracted by the laborious prooeeses described in Austin's 
thirty-seventh and thirty-ninth lectures. 
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The advantage, or rather the necessity, for generalization is 
only too apparent for ourselves, with our enormous and increasing 
mass of case law. This is no doubt done, and very ably done, to 
some extent in the headings of our yearly Law BeportSy in reviews, 
and from time to time in textbooks — ^the increasing consideration 
for the last being a noticeable feature in our Courts. Nor are our 
judges now, I think, so averse from laying down general rules 
or delivering themselves of general maxims as they used to be, 
and as they are, according to Austin, in duty boimd to be. But 
the reduction of that most important branch of law which is 
continually growing out of the practice of the Courts, to an 
amoimt cognoscible ^ to use Austin’s expression, even by the pro- 
fession, becomes daily farther off than ever. 

With all due appreciation of the gradual building up of our legal 
principles and the historic value of the process, one cannot but 
look with envy, in the interest of general utility, on Justinian’s 
heroic remedy — ^to secure once for all, at whatever cost, an 
authoritative Digest of our present case law and make a clean 
8W<H'p of the past cases. Of course, case law must continue to 
go on, but it could l>ewith ease subjected to a periodic authori- 
tative revision and reduction to the form of general rules. 

This, far more than the mere consolidation of Statutes, seems 
to me the one chance which has any hopefulness abf>ut it, of the 
much-talked-of CVxlification of English Law (see generally 
Pracimil Jurispntdencey Part II., chap. xvi.). 
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Political Conditions of XJlpian’s Age. — ^The social and political 
conditions of the age in which Ulpian lived seem ill adapted to 
the growth and development of a great legal talent. A period of 
stability and tranquillity, in which the supremacy of the law is 
secure and the search for truth undistracted by the play of 
violent, elemental passions, would appear indispensable for the 
fruitful pursuit of legal as of other kinds of knowledge. Con- 
cerned as he is at every point wth questions of right and wrong 
in hiunan conduct, the student of law is not unlikely, when 
passions run high, to swerve from the strait path of single- 
minded, unbiassed truth-seeking. It happens often enough, in- 
deed — as our own history shows — ^that great lawyers rise to 
eminence in periods of storm and stress, when the reign of the 
law itself is imperilled. But the truth seems to be that the forces 
of human character which are evoked on such occasions as these 
are the forces of political rather than of specifically legal 
instinct. 

The period covered by the last part of the second and the early 
years of the third century of our era was certainly not a period of 
tranquillity, though, on the other hand, it cannot be said that 
the supremacy of the law was seriously in danger. It is true 
there was a great deal of lawlessness “ in high places,” and within 
the sphere of high political intrigue human life was held very 
cheap, and the claims of justice and morality were frequently and 
flagrantly ignored. Nevertheless, as far as the great mass of 
mankind was concerned, the strong legal machinery of the Koman 
Empire worked, in all probability, smoothly and efficiently. Men 
bargained and sold, let and hired, managed their property and 
made their wills, under the full protection of the law, and of a 
law to the development and shaping of which some of the wisest 
minds of all ages had contributed, and were, at that very moment, 
still contributing. 
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On the other hand, no period ever had less claim to be ranked 
as tranquil. While Ulpian was growing to manhood (the exact 
year of his birth is imcertain, but we shall probably not be very 
wide of the mark if we assume it to have been about a.d. 180), 
Septimius Severus was Emperor of Rome (a.d. 193-211). He had 
“ waded through slaughter to a throne,” and for some twenty 
years he succeeded in maintaining his supremacy by that sinister 
combination of shrewdness and cruelty which, in such times as 
his, is apt to take the place of statesmanship. During all these 
years the law was inflexibly upheld, and justice was wisely and 
impartially administered. But when Severus died, the chaos 
which he had foreseen set in. The hatred which had smouldered 
for some years between his two sons Caracalla and Greta burst 
into full flame. In the short, fierce struggle which ensued, Cara- 
calla is reported to have caused no less than twenty thousand 
j)ersons to lx? put to death on the ground that they were partisans 
of Greta. Such was the reign of terror that no one (we are told 
by Dion Cassius) ventured to utter the hated name of Qeta in the 
presence' of the Emperor and his friends, and the very estates of 
those who introduced it into their wills were ordered to be con- 
fiscate<l. Nor did the murder of Gk^ta and the extirpation of his 
adherents appease the fury of Caracalla. From the capital he 
turned his mad frenzy against the provinces. ‘‘ Every province,” 
Gib]K)n tells us (cap. 6), “ w’as by turns the scene of his rapine 
and cruelty. The senators, compelled by fear to attend his 
civpricious motions, w^ere obliged to provide dailj^ entertainments 
at an immense expense, wliich he abandoned w ith contempt to 
his g\iards. . . . The most wealthy families were ruined by 
partial liiu^ and confiscations, and the great lK>dy of his subjects 
oppressed by ingenious and aggravated taxes. In the midst of 
j>eace, and upon the slightest provocation, he issued his com- 
maiuls at Alexandria in Egj'pt for a general massacre. From a 
secure post in the temple of Serapis ho viewed and directed the 
slaughter of many thousand citizens, as well as strangers, with- 
out distinguishing either the numl>er or the crime of the 
sufferers.” 

IJlpian*8 liiterary Activity. — It was w hile events such as these 
were taking place, while a monster whost> life disgraced human 
nature” was at the head of the Roman Empire, that Ulpian 
composed the greater part of his legal works. W'hether (as 

Mommsen thinks) the larger portion of his great treatise Ad 

4 
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Edictum (in eighty-three books) was written before the reign of 
Caracalla, or whether the whole of it was written during that 
reign,* it is certain that his literary output during this period was 
enormous. Besides the treatise Ad Edictum, we should probably 
assign to this reign, not only the elaborate commentary on the 
iu8 civile (in fifty-one books) known as the Libri ad Sabtnum,^ 
but also a number of monographs on simdry statutes, treatises 
on the functions of the different magistrates,^ two books of 
Institutes, and other works.^ 

Early Career. — ^There would be nothing very exceptional in the 
spectacle of Ulpian’s quietly composing lengthy treatises on bgal 
subjects while Rome was (figuratively speaking) burning, if he 
had been by temperament a student. But such was ver}" far 
from being the case. Throughout his life he was in close touch 
with political affairs, either as an actual particijiator or. at any 
rate, as a keenly interested and vigilant observer. He appears 
for the first time in public life at a comparatively early age. In 

^ This is the work the excerpts from which in the Digest are stated to 
more numerous than the excerpts from all the works of other single jurist. 

^ The Sabinus referred to is, of course, the famous jurist Miuiurius Sabinus 
(the author of the Itbri tres ttiris civilis), who lived in the n)ign of Tilieriiw. 
Lampridius, one of those ‘‘wretched, untrustworthy writors ’’ (as Puchta 
calls them) on whom we have to fall back, for Vant of any l)Otn>r, for much 
of our information concerning this w'holo j»oriod, confuses him with a friend 
of Alexander Severus called Sabinus — a characteristic pitK'o of ignorance 
and alipehodness. 

^ One of these, De officio ProcimAulus lihri X , — which wfis a tnxitise on tho 
criminal law—daalt, amongst other things, with tho (lonal laws then in force 
against tho Christians. It is oxtronieJy unlikely that Ulpian, whose only 
business was to present a complete account of the existing criminal law', 
expressed either approval or disapproval of tho ponal statutes in qiKtstioiu 
Most probably ho cared for none of those things/’ afiart from their legal 
aspoet. Novortholoss ho came to 1 k» reganled in tho Middle Aftpn as a 
vehement enemy of tho Christians. Tho charge jmilsiblv originatetl in a 
passage in the In«tiintiones Ditnnw of I>iicfan ti us (V'. 11); “ f>omttius do officio 
rroconsulifl libris ATI. (sic) rescripta principum nofaria collogit. ut doceret 

r bus pamis affici oportorot oos qui so cultonvs Dei conliterentur /* and 
where I^^actantius speaks of tho ‘^constitutionos Wicrilogn* ot dispiitatioiKNi 
iurisperitorum iniustat* ” diroctcxl “ contra pios,” To whicli Htalementa an 
old commentator adds the quaint romark tliat he hiwl hitherto lK»mo a txirtain 
grudge against Justinian for alxilishing the W'ritiiigs of tho old jurists W’ith 
a \dew to compiling his Pandects ; “ nunc vero pra'toroa etiam hominem laudo 
qui incostas iilas ot, ut (f.«iictantius) nostor vo<*at, sa<;rik)gfis (const ttuikmew) 
BustuJit/* 

J A complete list of UJpian’s works will lie found in liudorfTs Himischc 
ReaUsge^hichU, vol. i., pp. 19U, 101. See also Dr. Roby’s IntnjdnctHm tn 
the Study of Jusltnian’s Digest, pi). 100, 200. I’liere is much uncortatnty 
w to tbe dates when many of his IxKiks tho two Issiks of Jiesptmm. the 
stngularis Regularum) were composed. Much of His work was done 
in tiie reign of Holiogabalus. TIk) treat ise Dt adulteriia was coftainly writteit 
after (Jaracaila's reign. 
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the reign of Septimius Sevems he was an assessor in the audi- 
torium of Papinian, and served as a member of the Imperial 
Council. There are some stories afloat as to the existence of a 
certain rivalry between him and Papinian, and, according to 
Rudorff (RechlageschuMe, i., p. 189), he was even implicated in 
the fall of his great predecessor. But the evidence for all such 
allegations is extremely untrustworthy. Under Caracalla he held 
the post of scriniamm magiater (Master of the Records), Paul 
being at the same time od Itbellos (Master of Petitions). 

Heliogabalus ; ITlpian’s Tyrian Bxtraotion. — ^Under Helioga- 
balus, the High Priest of the Syrian Sun-God, who succeeded 
Caracalla after the brief but sanguinary interlude of Macrinus’ 
reign, Ulpian appears to have suffered a check in his career. 
He was deprived of all his dignities,^ banished from Rome, and 
o ven threatened wit h execution . During the five years of Oriental 
effeminacy and despotism which marked the SjTian’s reign 
(A.D. 218-222), Ulpian appears to have devoted himself, in the 
main, to literary work, though he doubtless kept a watchful eye 
on public affairs. There were indeed gcKxl reasons why Ulpian 
should f(x*l a kind of special, j)ersonal interest in the politics of 
the Court at that time. Heliogabalus (whose mother, SoaBmias, 
was a first cousin of Caracalla and Geta, and a sister of Julia 
Mamaea, the mother of the future Emjx?ror Alexander Severus) 
was the finst Itoman Emperor of zVsiatic extraction. Now, Ulpian 
— as he tells us himst'lf in a passage which has lieen preserved to 
UH in the Digest^ — was of Tyrian origin. Strong as was the 
solidarity of the Roman Empire, and jjowerful as were the ten- 
denck^s of the time towards an elimination of the smaller local 

* Aceofding to somo aeoi>unt« tlioso di^nilios included the highest pji>8t 
of all, tliat of Prwftctm PrwioruK with which Helio^ibalus had invwstt^ him. 
Acicortling to other lunrounts ho did not IxKJomo Prmftdus Prmid^io till the 
reign of Aloxan<lor Stivorus, 

^ rs), 15. l f/r. “ Si'iondum mi ease quaadam coloniaa iuria Italici, ut est 
in Svria Ph*oni(H> spleiulidissitna Tyriomm oolonia, imdo mihi origo mi, 
nohtfiii mgionibus, Jin»rie Noculorum antimuasima. armi|K>tens. fadoris quod 
cum liomauui jxircunsit Umjw'iMsima.*’ The wonls “ unde inihi origo ost 
seem to indicate that 'I'yn^ wjw« not his actual hirthplatxj, Brvinor (/?ecA/^- 
lekrer ti. Ikcht^h^Um ini rumischem KaUfrreu^^ p. 87) suggests that he may, 
at any rate, have restdod at Tyro for soino time, and may liave been, tom- 
[x^ranly, pmfossor at the Umvorrity of Borytus. It is remarkable how 
promiiieiitly Syria and H^Ttans figure in this period of lioinan history. It 
IS quite poeatble that i*apiniait wits a Syrian (»eo p. 17 of this volumo). 
Julia Domna, the wifo oi Se^^mii, was a Syrian. Ulpian, the Emperor 
HeUogabaliia, and Julia Mamina (see the text above) were all S^yians. The 
Emperor Maerrinus hidd a Court at Antioch, and a battio fought in Syria put 
an end to his siiort reign. 
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patriotisms in favour of a wider Imperial unity, nevertheless it 
is cJear that Ulpian retained throughout his life a keen personal 
interest in Tyre and things Syrian.^ The aeoession of the priest 
of Emesa as the first emperor of Asiatic extraction — Emesa was, 
like Tyre and Berytus, an important Syrian town — ^naturafiy, 
therefore, added a stimulus to Ulpian’s interest in public affairs, 
and inspired him with the hope of rising to a still higher eminence 
than any to which he had previously attained.® Julia Mamaea, a 
clever and ambitious woman, had probably foreseen that the 
eccentric rule of Heliogabaliis would inevitably be short-lived, 
and had been quietly preparing the wa}’ for the proclamation 
of her son Alexander as Emperor. Ulpian appears to have 
gained the full confidence of Mameea, and may have assisted 
her with advice in carrying her designs into execution. About 
a.b. 222, at any rate, he held the post of prccfectua annonaf 
(Commissioner of Corn Supply), and no sof>ner had the dagger 
put an end to the tragi-comedy of the Sun-Priest’s rule, than we 
find Ulpian forthwith installed as the guide, phil<^>pher, and 
friend of the sixteen-jear-old Emperor. 

Friendship of Alexander Severus. — For the rest of his life 
Ulpian retained the complete confidence' of his Imperial master 
and (what w^as perhaps more important) his Imperial mistn*s8. In 
one place Alexander speaks of him as “amicus meus,” in another as 
“ parens meus,” and several paasage^s in the historians lH‘ar testi- 
mony to the close jx^rsonal relationship w hich existeti lx‘twwn 
Emperor and jurist.^ Ulpian was now, and remained for sonu* 
six years, the virtual Regent of the Empire, “ a partner " (to use 

^ Thus in tho passage already Quoted from the Digest in the last note, 
there is a pleasant ring of pride in the antiquity and natural Uiatity of Tyre, 
though at tho same time its obligations as a "city of no moan Ktiipire are 
ompnasized. In other passages iJJpian mentions Syria, anti Asia, and tho 
Punic language. Thus in Dig. 32, 1 1 pr., after Htating‘that fid^ iafmmittm eould 
Ix) expressed in any ianguago, lie adds, non solum l>iuina vol (trux*a, ^ 
etiam Punica vol Gallicana vel allorius cuiuscumquo gent is.” Again in Dig. 45, 
1, 1, 6, after stating the rule that »tipuI<itio is valid, if the question is put in 
Latin and the answer given in Greek, or ncc ” dunuiUKio c<»ngru«iiler 

respondeatur,” he proceeds to ask whether this rule is limited to Greek, 
or whether it is equally applicable to otlier languages, “ Pevnum forte vel 
Assyrium vel cuius allorius lingua*.” and lui decides that any language will 
ser^'o, “ ita tamen ut uterquo alterius tinguain intelligat ” ~ a chanu'teriiiik 
piece of minute comment on a matter of growing pnurtical imiKirtanw. 

2 It iij ^umed here that Ulinan did not liecome Prmffrtm Praulrm till 
tho re^ of Alexander. But see p, note 1 . 

^ Thus wo am told that Ulpian was one of the only two isxipki whcim 

Alexancler would see alone, and was a constant giimt at llie Emiiemr'ii 
table* * 
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the words of Zosimus) “ in the Imperial power.” His actual posi- 
tion is variously described. According to some reports the office 
of Prcefecttcs Prcetorid^ was, so to speak, held in commission by 
Ulpian and two other persons, Flavianus and Chrestus, though it 
would seem that the latter were soon removed, Ulpian thus 
becoming sole Prcefect. According to another account, Ulpian 
was President of a Coimcil of sixteen Senators specially selected 
by the Emperor to discuss public matters of moment and to 
advise the Emi^eror thereon. Anyhow, his duties were of a most 
exacting characU^r, and he found no leisure for literary activity. 
Alexander’s atUmtion to the judicial duties of the Emperor is 
stated to have Ixsen most assiduous, and it is probable that Ulpian 
lK>re the largest share in lightening the heavy burden of work 
which devolved on the Emperor as the supreme fountain of justice 
throughout the Empire. We are told that Alexander devoted 
t lie greater part of the mornings and a large part of the afternoons 
to the consideration of letters and petitions ; and in exercising 
that “ patience and discretion above his 3 ears ” which, as Gibbon 
suya, he showed in tlu^ determination of private causes, he was 
pn*sumably largely guided by i\w wide knowleilge, ripe experi- 
en(K\ and shnnvd wisdom of Ulpian. ^ 

Military Opposition to Ulpian : his Beath. — But the difficulties 
of Ulpian were not merely those of a very hard-worked official. 
Strong as he was in the favour of the Emperor and his mother, 
his jK>8ition was far from secure. His promotion excited a con- 
8idt*rabfe amount of jealousy which gniduallv developt'd into 
ojx'ii hostility, and ullimatiJy led to Iiis destruction. It is not 
easy at the present da^' to determine the exiu't nature of the dis- 
pute betwixm Ulpian and his fot's. His steadx’ opposition to the 
increasing influence of the military cmte is probablj^ rightl^^ 
assigiH'd as the main cause of the quarri'l, though it is not un- 
likel^' that a ci?rtain amoimt of his uiipopidarity was due to 
pt*rsonal rtuisons. Ulpian was not only a clever lawyer, but also 
an adroit oourtit'r, and we are iK?rhapB not doing him any in- 

^ Tlio Prwfectus /Vcrlorio, who was originally moroly thc» Captain of tho 
Cuarda, had gnulually bocome tho tirsi oflicor oi tho State, the direct ropy- 
tanitativo of tho Emperor not only in military, but also in l^ja! and linancial 
mattoiB. 

* “ Wi«e ** is IImi favourito adject ivo applied by Gibbon to IFlpian. In 
Novol 97 # 6, Justinian oalls him TiiVr ; in Cod. 6, 51, 9, Iw 

ruforrod to as ** munmi ingonii vir,*^ and oliiowhoro (by DicKlothui, Cod. 9, 
41, 11), as vir prudentii^mus.** Such adjoctivoo are batidiod about pretty 
frtUy in coniioctlon with tho giwat jurists, but tlioy am certainly appropriate 
in tlio oaao of Ulpian. 
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justice if we assume that he was no more averse to intrigue than 
most of the Court officials of the time. By temperament he was 
probably out of sympathy with the military class, and indeed 
the influence and imbridled licence of the praatorian guards must 
have been wellnigh intolerable to any one to whom the supremacy 
of the law and orderly administration were matters of prime con- 
cern. The Emperor himself was, in a large measure, at the mercy 
of his soldiers. He could only maintain his authority by keeping 
the praetorian guards in a good humour. Firmness and discipline 
had to be tempered with a liberal admixture of flattery and 
indulgence. In Severus’s time the praetorian guards — originally 
the flower of Italian youth (“ Italiae alumni et Romana vere 
iuventus Tacitus, Hist. i. 84) — were largely recruited from 
other parts of the Empire, e.g, Macedonia and Spain. The 
bonds of discipline, w hich an honourable tradition of close associa- 
tion with the ancient centre of the Empire had helped to main- 
tain, were thus gradually relaxed. The praetorians, having long 
enjoyed a virtual immunity for their excesses, had grown im- 
patient of restraint. It is probable that Alexander’s efforts 
to abridge the privileges of the praetorians were strongly backed 
by Ulpian, whose influence at Court since the removal of Fla vianus 
and Chrestus^ was almost unchallenged. After a lengthy period 
of plotting and counter-plotting and smouldering hatred, some 
accident precipitated the catastrophe in the year 228. A formid- 
able riot broke out in Rome and lasted three days. Knowing 
his life to be in danger, Ulpian took refuge in the Imperial palace, 
but the angry soldiery forced their way in and slew^ him in the 
very presence of Alexander and Mamsea.^ So powerful was the 
influence of Ulpian ’s enemies that Alexander did not venture 
openly to punish the ringleader of the riot, who was removed to 
a nominal post of honour in Egypt, and subsequently transferred 
to Crete. There he was quietly put out of the way some time 
afterwards, when the excitement caused by the riot had subsided. 

Ulpian’s Special Excellence as a Jurist. — Such was the life of 
this remarkable Roman, who, thanks to the liberal extent to 

^ See above, p. 37. It is probable that Flavianus and ChroBtus were 
opposed to the induenoe of Mama^a and to the curtailment of the privileges 
of the preetorians. ^ cmitomator of Dion Cassius says they were removed 
by foul means to which Ulpian was privy, but there is no evidence to support 
this allegation. Flavianus and Chrestus are sometimes spoken of as Ulpian^s 
predecessors, elsewhere as holding office for a time jointly with him. 

* The wnole story of the death of Ulpian is passed over by the writer of 
tlto life of Alexamte Sevems in the Angustan Bistorim — another example 
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which Justinian’s compilers drew on his works in composing the 
Digest, has probably exercised a larger influence over European 
jurisprudence than any other jurist. To say this is not equivalent 
to saying that he was one of the very greatest jurists. Ulpian 
was not a lawyer of the strong, origmative type like Labeo, 
Salvius Julianus, and Papinian, the type that may be said to 
create — or, rather, to discover — the law. Ulpian’s powers did 
not lie in the direction of arduous pioneer-work. His was rather 
the faculty of lucid, orderly exposition. Having mastered the 
whole domain of law as it then existed, he proceeded to apply a 
mind of singular shrewdness and perspicacity to a restatement, 
in his own terms, of the rules of law on a large variety of topics. 
In his works the hard-won achievements of his great predecessors 
are set forth in a clear and agreeable stj le. Not that he was a 
mere compiler, a purveyor of other men’s goods. It is true that 
the opinions of others figure rather prominently in his writings. 
But Ulpian did not simply reproduce other men’s views. What- 
ever he took in was, so to speak, dissolved and recrystallized. 
He had a keen appreciation of what was of permanent value in 
the literature before him. This he subjected to a criticism at 
once acute and practical. Rejecting what he deemed unim- 
j)ortant, he tested what remained with minute care, and 
expounded it afresh in his own clear w^ay, pointing out the 
qualifications and limitations which the practical requirements 
of the law^ seemed to him to impose on the legal propositions 
under review\ 

Lucidity of his Style. — As regards style, Ulpian is a consum- 
mate master of lucid expression — indeed, with Gaius, the greatest 
master of clear exposition among the Roman jurists.^ In his 
writings there is no mannerism, no affectation, no turgid rhetoric.* 
The language, os Dr. Roby points out,^ is “ the ordinary language 
of daily life and business among educated persons ” of the time. 
In other words, it is simple and straightforward.^ Such a stylo 

^ Wo do not possess very much of Ulpian’s work in its original fonn, but, 
such as it is, it ampW justilioe the praise that has been bestowed on it. Even 
08 ** oditod ” in the Uigest, ho exhibits a rotnarkabio power of lucid exposition. 

* As to this, see below, p. 43, the observations of Austin. 

^ Introduction^ p. 209. Dr. Roby is speaking of the classioal jurists 
generally, but 1^ remarks are particularly applioame to Ulpian. 

* Of course it was not the language of Cicero, the ** Latm pure, discreet ** 
demanded by the fastidious scholarsnip of Bromiing’s Bishop when ordering 
an inscription for his “ Tomb at St. Praxed’s Churefi ” : 

“ Aha, ‘ olucescobat,’ quoth our friend ? No Tully, said I, Ulpian at 
the best 1” 
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is not indeed without its drawbacks. True, we are spared the 
pedantries and artificialitios of the lawyers of some other ages, 
but, on the other hand, there is an occasional looseness of ex- 
pression, and in the flow of facile utterance^ the real difficulties 
of legal problems are often in danger of being hidden out of sight. 
For us, however, the ver>’^ faults of Ulpian’s style have proved 
an almost unmixed advantage. The extraordinary readiness of 
his pen enabled him to emich juristic literature with an astonish- 
ing abundance of legal matter of the utmost value. His very 
diffuseness has helped us — as it helped the generations which 
succeeded him in the Roman Empire — ^to understand much that 
is difficult and obscure in his predecessors. Accordingly, when 
Justinian’s compilers came to compose the Digest, the writings 
of Ulpian were more liberally drawn upon than those of any 
other jurist. They supply, indeed, the groundwork of the 
Digest. The excerpts from Ulpian (2,462 in number, as com- 
pared with 2,080 from Paul and 595 from Papinian) form about 
one-third of the whole body of the Digest. Long as some of these 
excerpts are, they are very much shorter than the originals from 
w^hich they were taken. For it w'as the business of the compilers 
“from vain excess to clear the encumber’d laws,”^ and in }>i^r- 
forming th€‘ir task they subjected Ulpian’s wTitings to a very 
liberal process of pruning. A comparison of the Vatican Frag- 
ments 75 to 83 (containing the full text of Ulpian) with Digest 
7, 2, 1, 2 to 4 and 7, 2, 2 and 3 (where the “ vain excess ” has 
disappeared) will illustrate the extent to which the process was 
carried.^ 

Alleged Decline of Homan Jurisprudence. — It is said that 
the dechne of Roman jurisprudi^nce commences with Ulpian and 
Paul.^ It is true that neither Ulihan nor any of his successors 
ever attained to the same eminence as Julian or Papinian, and it 

^ In Cod. C, 25, 10, the term “ disertissimus ” is applied both to Papinian 
and Ulpian. It BcemB far more appropriate to Ulpian than to Papinian. 

2 “ Son Giustiniano 

Che ... 

Dentro aJle loggi trassi il iro^^ e 7 vano,'* 

Dajjtb: Parodwo vi. 10-12. 

® The two MBsages are 80 t out, in a mo«t instructive way, in parallel 
columns in Dr, Robyns Ivtrtfdnclion, p. 73 fT. It is, however, haitlly necoeaary 
to say that what the compilers rejected was not therefore necessarily “ vain 
0 X 0088 .” The nature of their task com])clled them to exclude all obsolete 
matter, and also much that was valuable, and oven ossontial, from a literary 
point of view. It would l>o most unfair to appraise the literary quality of 
the jurists* writing by roferenco to the excerpts in tlw) Digest alone. 

^ F. Hofman, AritucM Stvdien zum rbmuchen litchU (1886), p. 3 
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is further true that the work of his successors shows signs of 
failing power. Nevertheless, the theory is apt to do some 
injustice to Ulpian. It would be difficult to find any definite 
symptom of decadence in his writings, any relaxing of the intel- 
lectual grip, any blurring of the clear, legal vision, any idle 
circumlocution doing duty for thought. The mere fact that 
Ulpian’s powers lay in the particular direction we have tried to 
indicate (p. 39) is not enough to stamp him as a “ decadent.” 
A man of his special type might just as well have flourished, and 
done useful work, before as after Papinian. Among his con- 
temporaries and successors he enjoyed an immense prestige, and, 
indeed, it was largely due to the influence of Ulpian’s writings 
that the great tradition of Roman jurisprudence was so suc- 
cessfully upheld during the following centuries, when the faculty 
for fully appreciating the grand achievements of the classical 
age was slowly but steadily dwindling. Ulpian’s pupil Mode- 
st inus (‘"studiosus meus,” Ulpian calls him in Dig. 47, 2, 52, 20), 
himself no mean judge of juristic capacity, ranks Ulpian with 
Sc?avola and Paul as one of the Kopvf^aloi iQiv vop,iK 0 )v, thus 
passing over Papinian altogether. And during the ensuing 
centurii'S the authority enjoyed by Ulpian in the Courts — 
e8|3ecially in the Eixstern half of the Empire — was second only 
to that of Papinian, a fact to which formal expression was given 
in Valent inian *8 Law of Citations, 426 a.d. (see Professor Clark’s 
article, loc. cii., p. 4, note 2). 

Ulpian ’b Ius Naturale. — A brief reference may here be allowed 
to Ulpian’s famous triple division of law into ius civile, itis 
gcfUium, and ius naturale, or law peculiar to the Romans, law 
common to all nations, and law common to human beings and 
animals. This division is not, as is sometimes suggested, peculiar 
to Ulpian. We caiuiot, of course, say how far it was adopted 
by the numerous other jurists whose writings have not been 
presi’^rved to us. But as far as the Digest is concerned, it appears 
not only in the well-known passages from Ulpian in the first 
title of the first book, but also in two other passages, in one 
(from Trj^phoninus, Dig. 12, 6, 64) explicitly, in the other (from 
Uermogonianus, Dig. 1, 1, 5) by necessary implication. Never- 
theless, it is true (as Savigny has conclusively shown^) that the 
doctrine in question exercised no perceptible influence on tho 
rules of Roman law, and cannot indeed be made to serve as a 

des heuligtn romi$chen HecfiU^ i., Boibgt^ I. 
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basis of legal classification. To admit this is not, however, 
equivalent to saying that the whole doctrine is as meaningless and 
absurd as Austin’s unfortimate strictures might lead one to 
suppose. Savigny himself — adopting in its essentials the defence 
of Ulpian by Donellus (I. 6) — points out the true significance and 
value of Ulpian’s theory. He reminds us of the important con- 
sideration that in every relation we must distinguish the matter 
and the form, and that the matter of a legal relation can be con- 
ceived of apart from its form. In the great majority of legal 
relations, such as ownership or obligation, the matter is arhitmryy 
in the sense that the human race could conceivably continue to 
exist without it. But what differentiates the relations men- 
tioned by Ulpian — “ maris atque feminac coniunctio, liberoriim 
procreatio, educatio ” — is just the fact that their matter is not 
arbitrary', consisting, as it docs, of natural relations, common to 
human beings and animals, witliout which the human race could 
not continue to exist. Ulpian’s references to ius ” (“ videmus 
etenim cetera quoque animalia, feras etiam, istius iuris peritia 
censeri ”) is somewhat fanciful and bizarre, but it is ridiculous 
to suppose that he really imagined legal relations to subsist as 
between animals. All he \\Tshed to pomt out was that that which 
constitutes the matter (as distinct from the form) of certain 
fimdamental legal relations between men, has its almost exact 
counterpart in the animal world. Nor is this a mere “foolish 
conceit ” or “ inept speculation ” (Austin’s Jurisjynulence, fith ed., 
pp. 209, 210, 552). Ulpian’s view, understood in tlu^ sense indi- 
cated, is, as Savigny says (loc. cU.), “ not only true, but important 
and deserving of consideration,” and, though useless as a basis 
of legal classification, its influence on legal thought in other 
directions — ^not only in Ulpian’s time, but also (xmturk^ after- 
wards — ^was considerable. Savigny ’s treat m(‘nt of Ulpian’s 
theory affords an admirable model of the tein[XT and si)irit in 
which such qxK^stions must be approached if the discussion is 
to yield frmtful results. For what is the iK)8ition ? A la^vyer 
of vast knowledge and experience, a man steeped in the tra- 
ditions of a great legal and phiiosopliical past, and working in 
an atmosphere of strenuous juristic endeavour, deliterately 
enunciates a particular theory. This theory is adjudged worthy 
of preservation three hundred years later by a body of lawyers 
of, far more than average attainments. Centuries afterwards 
the theory is still foimd to exercise a strong influence over minds 
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of the most different cast.^ And, finally, in our own age, it is 
deemed, worthy of patient examination by the greatest jurist of 
modem times. In face of such facts as these an attitude of 
half-petulant, half-supercilious contempt such as marks so much 
of Austin’s criticism — an attitude which finds expression (un- 
conscious expression, perhaps) in references to the “ good ” 
Ulpian and “ this legal oracle ” — ^is, we venture to submit, 
entirely futile and barren. 

Ulpian*8 Idealism. — When Austin complained of Ulpian’s 
Latin being “ too declamatory ” for his taste {loc, cit., p. 563), 
he may have been thinking of such passages as the one just dis- 
cussed, and those dealing with the nature of jurisprudence 
(Dig. 1, 1, 10, 2), and the functions of the jurist (1, 1, 1, 2). The 
temi “ declamatory ” cannot, however (as we have endeavoured 
to show), be fitly applied to Ulpian’s style, so that Austin’s 
objection may have been intended for the matter rather than the 
form of Ulpian’s statements. Of the passage on the ius naiivrale 
nothing more need be said. As to the other two passages, 
though they obviously have no claim to scientific precision, they 
arc very far indeed from being mere “ declamatory ” rhetoric. 
They present, it is true, a somewhat exalted ideal of the nature 
of jurisprudence* €Wid the functions of the true jurist.® But 

^ Austin liiniself montions two — Hooker and Montosquiou. “ A fustian 
description of law ” is his urbane roforonce {loc. of/., p. 211) to tho definition 
of law in Hooker's EcdesiaMical Polily (I., c, 18), As tor MonUw^quiou — whoso 
robust sanity has oaniod for him tho title of “ tho father of tho modern 
historical method ” — it is |)orliai)6 enough to say that it would bo diflicult 
to lUiino a thinker k^ss prone to ** foolish conceits and ** inept spoculatiens.’’ 

^ Wo tivko Ulpian's moaning to bo somewhat aa follows : Tho business of 
tho jurist is to asoortain tho legal truth, either by testing existing rules of 
law, or by seeking to disc'ovor new ruioa. In doing this, ho must seep two 
considerations — corresponding to two aspects of law — steadily in v'iow. 
In the first place, ho must consider tho requirements of just ice, which is tho 
life- principle of law — t.e., ho must apply an ideed standard, a standard which, 
in its ultimate origin, pjutses beyond the limits of purely human things. This 
is tho standard implimi (though not always acknowledged) in the frequent 
ap[x)ais to a ** higher justice,'^** equity/* tho reason of mankind,** and so 
forth. In the second place, he must consider tho requirements of utility — 
t.c., im must apply a practical standard, for tho ruk^ of positive law are 
intended to regulate human acts and human affairs. Tho greatest law^’or 
— be he jud^ or jurist — is he who combines a firm grasp of the material 
imlities of life with a clear vision of the ideal beyond.^* lurisprudontia ost 
divinarum atque humaiianim rorum notitia, iusti atque iniiisti scientia.*' 

^ ** Cuius (artis) meritu quis nos saoerdotes appellet : iustitiam namquo 
colimua et boni ot lequi notitiam profitemur, a^uum ab iniquo separantos, 
licitum ab illioito discementes, btmos non solum motu pamarum, verurn 
etiam pnemierum quoque exhortat iono officero cupieniee ; voram, nisi fallor, 
philosophiam, non simulatain affectantes.’* Ulpian is speaking, of ciuirso, 
of tho jurists of hia own time. Tho jxwuliar bent of tho national genius of 
the Romans tended to make the jurists regard their science as the true 
philosophy/* But Ulpian*s remarks are not without value oven for us. 
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even if they did nothing more than that, the fault, if fault it be, 
is surely on the right side. The law is continually beset with 
temptations from outside which tend to lower it from the proud 
dignity of a free science to the level of a smart trade. Our 
thanks are due to those who keep the higher ideal steadily before 
our eyes. Within the sphere of jurisprudence, as elsewhere, 
there is much to learn from the man who, in Emerson’s phrases 
“ hitches his waggon to a star.” 
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Bartolus compared with TJlpian. — In some respects the great 
jurist of the Middle Ages whose name stands at the head of this 
article bears a somewhat close resemblance to Ulpian, the most 
famous jurist of the decadent Roman Empire of the West, from 
which the animating health and vigour of the Augustan age had 
already fled^ or was fast fleeing. Like Ulpian, Bartolus was not 
distinguished by originality of thought or exposition, but he had 
Ulpian’s facidty of clearness and perspicacity of vision, to which 
•he mainly owed the high reputation he acquired in the course of 
a comparatively brief carc^er, and which his wTitings continued 
to maintain for at least two centuries after his death. He could 
also on occasion play the part of an adroit courtier, as we shall 
see in connection with his mission to the Emperor Charles IV. 

Their Respective Periods contrasted. — It is interesting, 
moreover, to notice that while Ulpian flourished in a period 
wliich witnessed the grant of citizenship to all Roman subjtots, 
involving, as Giblx)n says.^ the vain title and real obligations of 
Itoman citizi^ns, thereby proclaiming to the world the univer- 
sality and unit}* of the Roman sovereignty, and elevating the 
Roman Law inti) a great system of territorial jurisprudence 
which displaced every other, Bartolus saw' the light of day imder 
very changed circumstances. Unit}' had then given place to 
div(*rsity, the Empire of the Caesars had long since ceased to 
n'j)r<wmt a living |>olitieal force in the west of Europe, and under 
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the influenoe of barbarian individualism man, and not the citizen, 
had become the true juridical being and the subject of rights. 
The invasions of the barbarian hordes, under AttUa the Hun, 
Alaric the Goth, and Genseric the Vandal, had already broken 
to a large extent the spell of Roman universality. Even so 
early as a.d. 476 the greater part of the lands which had 
formerly composed the Roman Empire of the West, had been 
divided into six large Teutonic kingdoms. Italy and Noricum 
formed the kingdom of Odoaoer ; North Africa constituted the 
dominion of Genseric or Gaiseric the Vandal ; from the Loire to 
the Straits of Gibraltar was ruled by Euric ; the valleys of the 
Rhone and Saone belonged to Gungobad, the Burgundian ; the 
Frankish princes reigned on the Meuse, Moselle, and Lower 
Rhine ; and the Suevi carved out a kingdom which would corre- 
spond with North Portugal and Galicia. Under the influence of 
this general disruption and partition of the former Roman 
Empire, a new order of things now took the place of the older- 
system, and henceforth we find that the independence of the 
individual, which, as Guizot rightly says, is the dominant char- 
acter of barbarism, furnishes also the keynote for a right under- 
standing of that march of progress in the history of the develop- 
ment of legal ideas which evolves gradually between the opposite 
poles of juridical thought, marked by the principle of Roman 
territoriality on the one hand, and by that of personality of the 
later European jurisprudence^ on the other. Each Hun, G<^)th, 
or Frank cherished his owm free and independent pei-sonality, 
and acknowledged no law but that of the folk-right of his own 
tribe, which he had brought with him. Therefore, just as it is 
in the pristine forests of (Germany that Montesquieu tells us 
we must seek to find the roots of liberty, so it is amongst the 
barbarian hordes who invaded Italy that we must l(K)k for the 
first germs of that fundamental notion which consecrated the 
supreme authority of personal laws, and which was destined to 
exercise so large and dominating an influence ui)on the develop- 
ment of Private International Law in Continental Europe. 

Commerce of Free Burghal Cities in Italy favours Notion of 
Personality. — As we advance towards the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries the growth of commerce in the free burghal 
cities of Italy had no small influence in confirming the notion 
that a man carried his personality with him, and did not lose it 
by mere temporary residence for the purposes of trade or the like 
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in a city other than that in which he was bom. Nay, even in the 
same city it was no uncommon experience to find confliotimr 
laws prevailing in different quarters of it, much in the same way 
as local customs in India regulating the right of pre-emption are 
found to vary at the present day in different mvihaUaa or sub- 
divisions of the same city. 

Study of Roman Ijaw. — But although the Middle Ages as a 
period were distinguished by the growth of a vast body of per- 
sonal laws, the study of the Roman Law had never actually 
ceased to attract the attention of the best intellects of each suc- 
ceeding century. It may be, and is no doubt true, that Rome, 
which was the proper seat of legal education in Ulpian’s time, 
ceased to be so some time (probably four centuries) after the 
reign of Justinian, who, himself, on his conquest of Italy, had 
confirmed the Roman School of Law in its privileges, and con- 
tributed to its upkec^p by supplying funds for the payment of its 
teachers. But with the dismemberment of the Western Empire 
law-schools as public endowments were no longer maintained. 
The Roman Law was, nevertheless, taught in the ordinary 
secular schools as a branch of old literature, and an instance of 
this at Toul is quoted by Savigny from a contemporar 3 ^ accoimt 
of Pope L(^o IX., who died in a.d. 1054. About the same time 
we have undeniable traces of a school of law at Ravenna, and, 
according to Odofredus, who wn)te in the thirtet^nth centurj*, 
this was the same school which had formerlj" existed at Rome. 

In Bartolus’s time we know^ that law’ w’as taught in Ital^’, at 
Pisa, Perugia, Padua, and Bologna ; so that while a new world 
of legal ideas had l>cen called into existence, it was more b^’ wixy 
of supplement (in subsidiuin) than in substitution of that system 
W’hi(^h the genius of Rome had established for the perpetual 
instniction and guidance of civilized humanitj’. And this ten- 
dency w as materially strengthened by the attitude of the Roman 
Catholic Church. By its verj" constitution the Church of Rome 
stood forth as the enibixiiment of unity and universality ; and 
while the priesthood represented the people in the abstract, the 
papacy was the gjinbol of the State and sovereignty. Accord- 
ingly, from the seventh century onw^ards, the principle EccJema 
vivii lege rotnana was one which was constantly recognized by 
ecclesiastical writers, 

Tho School of Glossators. — But it is from the end of the 
eleventh century that a systematic study of the Roman I^aw 
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can be said to have been revived. This was the work of the 
Jurist Irnerius, who was the founder of the School of Glossators 
which flourished down to the middle of the thirteenth century, 
but of whose personal history we know very little, except that 
he died about a.d. 1188, and, according to Odofredus, stvduit 
per 86, aicvt poiuit. It was this school which was the precursor 
of that of Bartolus, and which derived its name from the fact 
that its teaching consisted in brief glosses on the text of the 
original Roman law-books. Its chief ornament was Accursius 
(1182-1260), whose masterly glosaa ordinaria fittingly closed this 
era. This work obtained such general repute that it practically 
superseded the original sources of the law, to such an extent, 
indeed, that it became a recognized rule qitjod non agnoscit glossa, 
nan agnosdt curia. 

Followed by that of the Commentators and Post- Glossators. 
— ^This era was followed bv that of the Commentators and Post- 
Glossators, who abandoned the form of glosses upon texts, and 
adopted instead the more comprehensive and more scientific 
method of dealing separately with particular branches of law, 
and grouping together all the principles governing the same. 
These rules were, perliaps, not always very clearly expressed 
nor arranged in the most convenient order, while the Latin 
Avhich the commentators employed was dc^crilx'd, but }MThaj)8 
by too captious a critic — Rabelais — as that of the cuimnier ei 
ynarmiteux, non de Jurisconsulte. Among the earliest jurists of 
this school were Oldradus (1335), who was a profiler of law at 
Padua, Siena, Montpellier, Perugia, and Bol(jgna, and among 
his disciples were Bartolus and Allx^ric ; Pierre de Ik^UepcTche 
or Petrus de Bellapertica, who died in 1308 ; Joannes Andrea* 
(Jean d’Andre), the most celebrated authority on prcKredure in 
the Middle Ages, who died in 1348 ; and Cinus, the pupil of Dinus, 
a Florentine and former professor at Bologna, who di(xl in 1303, 
the friend of Dante and the master of Bartolus and Petrarch, 
a poet himself (whose sonnet in memory of »S<*lvaggia and the 
canzone to Dante are fine examples of his style at Ix^st) as w<‘ll 
as a jurist of considerable eminence, w ho inter alia is distinguished 
for having maintained, contrary to the then prevailing opinion 
in favour of the lex rei sitce, that the form of a t(*stam(*nt was tf> 
be regulated by the lex loci actus. 

Bartolus : Personal History. — It was in this era in the history 
of jurisprudence, and in the midst of such surroundings, that we 
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reach the name of Bartolns. Of his birth and early years we 
have little reliable knowledge. He was a native of Sassoferrato, 
a town in the province of Ancona, on the River Sentino, which 
was also the birthplace of Perroti (died 1480), a leading scholar 
of the fifteenth century, who was celebrated for his commentaries 
on Statius and Martial, and who also translated five books of 
Polybius into Latin. The year of Bartolus’s birth is variously 
stated between 1309-14, but as he telLs us himself {Dig, 
Novum. L. quidamcum filium 132, de V.O.) that he was promoted 
to the degree of Doctor of Laws at the age of twenty-one, and as 
this event occurred on November 10th, 1334, we may safely 
accept the suggestion of Savigny,^ that Bartolus must have been 
bom between November 10th, 1313, and November 10th, 1314. 
His father’s name is given in his doctor’s diploma (a copy of 
which is given by LancellotiLs) as Franciscus, son of Bonaccursius, 
and his mother’s name, we are told by his biographer Lancellotus, 
who published his Life in 1576, was Sayicta, which seems to 
effectually dispose of the story that he was a foundling. He had 
two brothers, Bonaccursius (called after his grandfather) and 
Peter. His first tutor was the grammarian Peter of Assisi, a man 
of w'hom he sptmks with earnest gratitude, as learned without 
hypocrisy, and of wonderful piety. At the age of fourteen he 
lK*gan the study of law^ at Perugia, and his principal tutor was 
the Cinus already mentioned, whose kotiirt^’, he told Baldiis, had 
exercisc^d most infiueiKX' upon his legal training. He subse- 
quently removed to Bologna, and there he studied under four 
distinguished jurists, ButtigariiLs, Ili\inerius, Oldradus, and 
Belvisio. He seems idso to have applied himself to the study of 
geometry under Guido of Perugia, a mognus Thmlogus, as Bartolus 
calls him, and of the Hebrtw language. He held the office^ of 
judicial assessor at Todi and Pisa, and it is said by DiplovatareiiLs 
that he was banished for four years for an unjust stmtence of 
dea-th ho had passed while exeriasing one of these offices. But 
the story is dislndieved by Savigny,® and there is no contemporary 
proof in support of it. In the autunm of 1339 w^e find him 
appointed as a colleague of his former master Raineriits at Pisii 
on a salary of one hundred and fifty florins, at which time he 
tells us he w^as twenty-six years of age, and the house in which 
ho lived in Pisa was still pn^servtd in Savigny’s time with an 

r. des rlknischen RecMa im MiUehtUcff bcl. vi., p. 125, n. 5. 
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inscription upon it commemorating the fact. In 1343 he re- 
moved to Perugia, where he soon established a widespread repu- 
tation as a law teacher, and pupils from all parts of Italy flocked 
to his lectures, two of the most famous being Baldus and his 
brother Angelus. Five years afterwards Perugia, in grateful 
remembrance of his eminent services, conferred upon him and 
his brother Bonaccursius the right of citizenship, and in 1356 
this city had still greater cause to revere his memory, for, being 
sent on a mission to the Emperor Charles IV., who was then at 
Pisa, Bartolus obtained for it many privileges as well as a con- 
firmatory charter for its University. Nor did he return without 
personal honours for himself, for the Emperor ennobled him, 
and appointed him a councillor, besides conferring upon him 
other marks of imperial favour. Among these was the singular 
privilege that he and aU his descendants who should be pro- 
fessors of law should have the power of legitimizing their pupils 
in cases of bastardy, or of relieving them from the disadvantages 
of minority. Bartolus was twice married ; his first wife was a 
native of Ancona, but beyond this fact and that the union did 
not last long, we know little else about her ; his second wife was 
PeUina di Bovarello of Perugia, of the Alfani family, who sur- 
vived him, and by whom he had a family of two sons and four 
daughters. He died at Perugia in July, 1357, at the age of 
forty-four, and was buried in the Church of St. Fninceset», where 
a monument was erected to his memory with the inscription 
so eloquent in its brevity, Ossa Barioli. By his will, executiKi 
on May 14th, 1356, Bartolus designaUnl his two sons as his 
principal heirs, but he gave each of his daughters a legaej' of four 
hundred and fifty florins, and he also made a suitable provision 
for hiswife. He bequeathed his mcKlest library, which consisted of 
thirty juristical and thirty-four theological volumes, indicating 
in which direction his tastes lay, to a monastery in Perugia, from 
whence it is said a monk stole the volumes and carried them to 
Naples. He belonged to tlu^ mcnlerate clerical party more by 
reason that he lived, as he says, in terris arnicis ecclesice than from 
strong conviction, and as a rule he avoided mixing himst*lf up in 
the jHjlitics of the day ariMUig out of the Guelf and ( Jhibelline feud. 

His Great Authority. — Such are the few particulars of his 
private life which have come down to us ; and considering that 
his public career was confined withm (he brief jK-rifKl of eighteen 
or twenty years, it is astonishing what a reputation he succeeded 
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in building up for himself at an age when most men are only 
beginning to lay the foundations of their future fame. No jurist 
of the Middle Ages ever acquired such a reputation as was 
universally conceded to him. His authority as an expounder 
of the Roman Law was unquestioned in his lifetime, and revered 
for centuries after his death. He was called lucerna or 'pater 
juris ^ and dux jurisconsvltorum, and he exercised for a long time 
in Italy, Spain, and Portugal the authority of a legislator. At 
Padua a Chair was even created for the exposition of the opinions 
of Bart ol us. If his reputation was subsequently overshadowed 
in PVancx^ and Italy by the historical school represented by Cujas, 
Alciati (6. 1492, d. 1550 A.D.), and others, it continued more or less 
iinimpairc^d in Germany from the “ reception ” of the Roman 
I^w as the “ Common Law ” in the fifteenth century down to 
modern times ; and even at this date we must admit that there 
were solid grounds for the pre-eminent respect that was originally 
accorded to him. He was above all things a practical lawyer, 
and his strong practical common sense convinced him of the 
ne<X‘ssity of evolving from the chaos of conflicting Statutes, 
customs, iuid feudal laws which prevailed in his day some prin- 
ciples of general apj^lication which were suitable to the age in 
which he liv€*d. This was the great aim of his life, unhappily 
cut short by an untimely death while he was still in the vigour of 
manhcKKl. He wished to draw' from the Roman Law, the Canon 
Liiw. the Feudal I^w, and CiLstornarv Law, a sort of Common 
Law which would avoid the technicalities of the one, the narrow- 
ness of another, the harshness of a third, and the defects and 
deficiencies of a fourth ; and if he had Ixn^n spared to run the 
avenige age allotted to man. he would probably have left behind 
him more imjx^rishable work as the fruit of his labours. But, 
as we shall sw prescuitly, there are still to be found in his works 
the materials for the construction of many of the leading doctrines 
of Private International I..aw\ 

His Distinctive Teaching. — In their original shape his wTitings 
for the most part took the form of lectures, which were delivered 
by him as part of his University courses ; but these were subse- 
quently amplified from notes and manuscript comments, and 
published in the collected edition of his w^orks, which first ap- 
ixmred in Venice in 1475 in five volumes, and finally in eleven 
volumes in 1015. This circiimBtance, no doubt, accounts for the 

‘ Lsuront, Lt Droit Civii International, i., j). 299. 
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fact that in their published form his writings do not reveal that 
strong personality of the man which was so impressed upon his 
students in the lecture-room. Many of his critics, therefore, 
have been imable to account for the superior reputation he 
enjoyed over his predecessors and contemporaries, and have 
attempted to account for it in various ways. But the truth is 
that his exegetical teaching of the law was carried out in a new 
spirit, with a freshness and energ^% combined with a judicial 
calmness and soberness of judgment, which were wanting in 
others. So, again, if he employed the dialectical method which 
was so much in vogue in the previous century, and to an extent 
which rendered the works of his predecessors tiresome and un- 
profitable to read, he never abused it. 

To us, however, he is cliiefly interesting for the influence he 
exercised in developing the theory of Statutes, which can only 
be compared ^^ith that of d’Argentre at a much later period. 
That he was not the originator of this celebrated theory, as was 
once claimed for him, is now' well established, for it is certain 
that both his owm masters, Cinus and Oldrodus (to mention 
no others), directed their attention to the subject of the conflict 
of laws, and proposed certain rule's for its solution. But if 
Bartolus cannot claim to have originated the above tht?orj% it is 
certainly equally undeniable that he gave such an extendeil 
application to it, and so amplified the work of his predecessors 
that, while their names have more or less ceased to Iw eonnecUtl 
with it, his own has bet'ii imptTishably associaU'd with its hLstory, 
As Weiss says, if he was not the creator of this theory, he w'as at 
least one of its ancestors.^ If, however, he has reci'ived in this 
connection more cre^dit for originality than he dest*rved, he has, 
on the other hand, suffered from a want of true apprinnation 
of his actual teaching. It has been said, for instan<x% that the 
fimdamental notion underlying his theorj' w'as the general 
division of all laws into r<*al and jx^rsonal Statutc-s. But such a 
dual division is compleUdy foreign to the whole school of Italian 
writers of the perio<l and equally to his ow'n,^ and is really 
characteristic since the sixt<?enth century of the Frencli sch(K>l 
under the teaching of d’Argentre, who was responsible fur 

^ Traitc thicrique et pratique de droit International Privi^ i., p. 16, Baria, 
1S06» 

“ Tho m<Klorn Italian Bchool rogarda all rulo« <»f law ag being in principle 
wrsonal Statut^, apd holds that in torritorwl and international operat-ion 
tlioy have no other limit than the so-called laws of public order — Von Bar 
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It is true that Bartolus incidentally affirms that a disposition 
of the law is to be regarded as real or personal, according as its 
terms may relate to things or persons. But that is only in the 
nature of a passing observation by way of illustration, and by 
no means embodies what may be termed the kernel of his own 
teaching, as many writers have affected to believe. 

Iji substance the doctrine of Statutes, as taught by the Post- 
Glossators, may be summarized in this way : (1) The Roman Law 
is universal, and therefore common to strangers also ; (2) the 
Statutory Law, as an exception to the former, is restricted to 
those Iversons and things which are subject to the sovereignty 
which enacted it. From these leading principles the following 
consequences resulted : (a) that a Statute which affected persons 
only did not operate against strangers {Statiiia in iwn suhditos 
jurisdictumi statiiente?n disponere 'non jjossunt) ; (6) that a Statute 
which referre*d to things opc*rated against strangers as well as 
natives, Ixcause things were sup}>osed to ]3e under the power 
of the h'gislating authority {Statata quce ajJiciurU res ligant 
foreiises ) ; and (c) that a Statute which affec;ted the ^x^rson 
follows the citizen wherever he goes {Civis ligatur eiiam extra 
territorium siatxUo })atri(B)‘^ As illvLstrating the application of 
these general principles, Rirtolus taught that a Statute which 
either |>ermitte<l a son of the family (filius fa mil ias) to exeimte 
a testament, or prohibited a husband from instituting his wufe 
iis his heir, did not affect strangers who were mere residents 
of the city where such a law prevailed. Conversely, a Statute 
which prohibited a husband from alienating his wife’s estate 
without her cons^mt is one that has an extra-territorial effect, 
and the like rule prevails, speaking generally, in dealing wdth 
other Statute’s affecting the incapacity of a j)erson. But Bartolus 
not unfrequently found himself confronte<l with eoinplex cast's 
(ii8 in the mattt'r of sucmssioii) which comjH'lled him to devise 
sjx'cial regulations and even to rt'sort to ingenious constructions 
of a text to get over difficulties. It is here that the heel of Achilles 
is apparent in his annoury , and his \nilnerable points were eagerly 
laid hokl of by his later critics to subject him to merciless ridicule. 
Thus d’Argentr^ says, ridere tmJgo solefU cum dicihir Jus atrum 
axU ATRUM Jus diverm dkere mltfUi, 

DumouUn (1600-66) is equally sc'vere upon him for deciding 

* Laiii^, Inirodticiitm au droit JfUemniHmai PrM, i,, p. 132, l*aris, 1888. 

* II diritlo /nlemarionaie FritvUo, i., p. 60, a 46. 
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the controversy as to whether a Statute which provided that the 
eldest son should succeed his father’s whole estate applied to 
natives extra-territorially or was confined to persons within its 
own territory, by inquiring whether the law said prinwgenitus 
succedat in omnibus bonis or 6o?ia d^cedefUium veniant in primo- 
genitum : in the former case, according to Bartolus, the Statute 
was to be held to be one that dealt with persons ; in the latter, 
one that dealt with things. Very naturally his critic says : 
Tamen rejicitur hcec disthictio quce verhalis est et communiier 
reprobcUtir. But advocates of this distinction, puerile as it now 
seems to us, were nevertheless to be found as late as the eighteenth 
century, and it must not be forgotten that a very eminent Frt'nch 
writer saw a distinction between Jus vert and i^ert Jius} Bar- 
tolus was, in fact, trying to discover some way of distinguishing 
between Statutes which fell under one or the other of the above 
categories, and he begins the passage already quoted by saying : 
Mihi videtur, quod verba statuti sen consuetudinis sunt diiigcnter 
intuenda, an observation to which no [K>ssible olqection could 
be taken. He then proceeds to say : Ant ilia disjxmimt circa res, 
as, for instance, by the words, Bmia decedentis, or that the verlHi 
statuti seu cons^ieludinis disixmunt circa ])erscmas ; and b^’ way 
of illustration he adds : ut per h(BC tmba : PrirnogenUus succedat. 
It is clear, therefore, that the main object of Bartolus was to 
lay down the rule that the actual words of a Statute or custom 
must furnish the true ke}" to its purport and intent, which is a 
rule w^ell recognized at the present da3^ His particular illustra- 
tion of that rule may have been well or ill chosim, but that is 
quite a secondary matter, and does not affect the soiuidness of 
the rule itself. Nor have his critics, d ’Argent r6 and others, 
been any more successful in their own definitions, and they in 
turn have beim criticized by later jurists. I^sid(*s, it must Im? 
remembered, in justice to Bartolus, that in th<? age in which he 
lived it was usual in the solution of every qiu'stion to basc^ one’s 
opinions upon some definite text of the lioman Law, and as 
he had to deal with new conditions and necessities unknown to 
the Roman jurists, it is not suq^rising that his interpretations 
were occasionally of a forced and arl)itrary character. As 
Contuzzi aptly says : II pensiero era d>ei Glossatori, la forrnola 
era del DiriUo Romano:- When due allowance is ma^le for this 

* Laurent, vol. I, p. 299. 

* Diritio InterMziaruUe PritJoio, Milan, 1890, p. 42. 
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circumstance, we need not dwell too much upon the more or less 
pardonable defects which are alleged against him. It is more 
generous to recognize that in him we have a jurist who, so early 
as the first half of the fourteenth century, was capable of la3dng 
down the principle, which has served as the foimdation of all 
modern juristic science (e forma e sempre formerd la base di ogni 
futuro sistema, as Fusinato says), that there are certain laws 
which have an extra-territorial effect, and others which have 
not and, in further illustrating this broad principle by estab- 
lishing the following un}x>rtant rules : (1) that juridical Acts, 
such as contracts and testaments, are valid as to form if they 
comply with the extrinsic requirements of the law of the place 
where they arc made (ubi eM cekhralus contractus) ; (2) that the 
natural and presumably intended consequences of a convention 
are to lx? judged according to the law of the place of contract 
{locus contractus) ; (3) that accide^ntal consequences which arise 
ex ]X}st facto by reason of neglect or delay {propter negligefUiam 
vel moram) are, on the contrary, to be judged by the law of the 
pUme of pcrfonnance {in iUo loco, in quern est collata solutio), or, 
if no sucli j)lace is fixed, or an alternative of many places is 
provided involving an election, then in that place 'idn peiitur ; 
and (4) that ruk^ of procedure and cverj^thing relating ad litis 
ordimUionem are to l>e regulated by the lex fori — ^that is to say, 
the law of the locus judicii. The legists of later centuries have 
tlone little more than to elaborate these rules by a further process 
of development, and jK)sterity, as Laurent^ rightly contends 
ought to be more indulgent and just to the memory of a man 
who, after all, has the glory of being a pioneer of the juristic 
science of to-day. It is easy to criticize the defects and errors 
of our predecessors, but if men like Bartolus had not paved the 
way for later writers, no science would ever be perfected. 

His Principal Works. — Bartolus has left behind him a con- 
siderable literature on a variet}" of legal subjects. But amongst 
his principal works may Ik^ mentioned the following : 

1. Comnmdanus in tria Digesia, first published in Venice in 
A. I). 1470, 

2. Commeniarius in libras IX. Codices jniores, 1478. 

3. Corntneniaritis Super libris III, posterioribus Codicis, pulv 

^ Of, Pioro- OiVi/fo IniemazioHole Primto, 3rd od., vol. i., p. 48, Torino, 
1888 ; Guido Fuainato, 11 principio ddla SenoUi Italiana, p. 23, Bologna, 
1885, 

» Vol. i., p. 301. 
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lished in Naples in 1470. In the preface to this work he tolls 
us that he undertook it after a severe illness which prevented 
hini from pursuing his ordinary avocations, in order to occupy 
his mind with a useful study 

4. Lectura Super Authenticis (1477), which is an attempt to 
compile an additional (eleventh) book of novels from the ordi- 
nances of the Emperor Henry VII. from the year 1312. 

6. Processus Satance contra Divam Virginem Corain Judice 
Jesu, a mock trial between the Devil and the Virgin Mother 
of our Lord, in which the former claims the human race as his 
propert}", invoking his long possession in support of his claim, 
to which the Virgin replies that his possession has been inala 
fids, and therefore of no avail. It is lux'dless to add that the 
claim is eventually defeat<‘d. The treatise* is intended axS a 
practical lesson on judicial procedure, and has been frc^queiitly 
printed and translated from the Latin into other languages. 
It has also suggc^sted many similar works by othcT writers, such 
as the Liber Belial, s. jirocessiis Lucijeri contra Christum. Savigny 
calls it a jx'dantic and extravagant jest,^ but Bartolus certainly 
did not mean it to be accepted otherwise than as a siTious contri- 
bution to the practical stud^" of the rules of pro(?edure. 

Their Value at the Present Day.— Except as a coimet‘.ting- 
link Ixdween the older system of law prevailing in the period 
preceding the break-up of the lioman Empire of the Went and 
that of the system adopted by the modern nations of Europe 
the works of Bartolus offer little attraction to the ordinary 
student of the present day. They are now scarceh" consulted, 
and lie neglected — at least in this country — on the shelves of 


public libraries. Nf>r is it likely' that they will ev(^r again regain 


much attention. But to thos^* who are interested in discovering 


how the jurisprudence^ of modern times has aris<*n, by mere 
development and progressivt* chang(‘, from earli(‘r sysUmis, the 
influence which Bartolus exercised in the latter part of the ^liddlo 
Ages is full of abiding interest. This jxTiod of history is par- 
ticularly distinguished by examjflc'S of awakened e*nergy and 
restless enterprise, and it is only by a knowledge of the part it 
played in the development of scientific law that we can hojx* to 
be able to appreciate the march of progr( ss in subsequent cx*n- 
turies, or to understand the striking divergence of leg^ thought 
in different parts of Western Eurojx? which even now distinguishes 


» vi. 160 . 
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the Italian, French, and German schools of jurisprudence. 
English law, of course, stands apart from the laws of the rest 
of the European nations in its relation to Roman Law, for here 
that law never acquired the same degree of influence which it 
naturally obtained on the continent of Europe. Insular isolation 
has here served to mould our laws, our constitution, and our 
customs according to ideals suitable to the peculiar conditions 
under which we live. But even here expansion of trade and 
increasing intercourse with foreign nations have brought us 
face to face with the intricate problems arising out of a conflict 
of laws with which foreign jurists of the thirteenth and later 
centuries had to deal. No one who is interested in the solution 
of these problems, which are constantly becoming more and 
more complex m character, can be indifferent to, or fail to derive 
advantage from, a study of the principal works of those earlier 
thinkers in this department of jurisprudence ; and it is from this 
[x>int of view that Bartolus still deserves attention in this country. 
There was a time when it was usual to brand the Middle Ages as 
a dark and barbarous period distinguished only by Faustrecht 
or Kolbenrechi. But an age that could produce a Dante and a 
Petrarch can never be said to be unilluminated by genius, and 
among the jurists of the same age Bartolus can never be denied 
a prcHuninent jx)sition. It has been said that there is even a 
jK)etry in law ; but, as Von Ihering has eloquently observed, 
die tmhre Poesie d^s RedUs liegt in d^r Erhahei^heit seines Prob- 
lems nnd in seiner an Majesbit vnd Geseiznbissigkeii dem Laufe 
der Oestime vergleichbaren Beivegting} And a man like Bartolus, 
who took a loading part in tlvis evolutionar}" movement, and 
initiated some of those lofty problems, deserves a niche in any 
gallery of great jurists of the world. 


‘ Qeist des rttfnischen Rechts^ i. 62 . 
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Law may be investigated from various points of \k\\ — its 
historical evolution and its organic relation to its age, tlu‘ syn- 
thesis of its dogmatic content, or tlie philosophical signiticance 
of its fundamental principles. Of the second and third cate goric s 
there are several notable representatives in the prese^nt si‘ri(‘S 
of Great Jurists ; the great impt)rtance and fruit fulness of the 
comparative and historic method will be exemplitie^d in this and 
the following essays devoted to two jurists who weTe pre'-emine*nt 
pionet'rs in the application of that method to the stud^of Koinan- 
istic jurisprudence. Alciati, kindled by the* liumanist nif)venient 
in Itah', was the veritable inaugural or ; thc'U followed Cujas, his 
great disciple, who elaborated and jXTfecte^d this method, and 
indee*el surpassed his predece*ssor in many respects. To them is 
largely due the subsequent rational study of Roman law, the more 
accurate restoration and interpretation of its numerous tc'xts, 
its scientific development ge*nerally, and its influe^nce* on national 
legislations.^ 

Roman Law before Alciati — In the East. — I)uring the lialf- 
century following Justinian, in the Eastern Emj)ire*, there* ap- 
peared, Hith his sanction, numerous Grtvk translations and 
epitomes f)f his legal compilations, and also — though prohibite*d 
by him — commentaries and inte*rpretations. The e e ntury afte r 
was a period of stagnation and ne^glcct ; tlie publie* law se'hool 
of (Jonstantinople was closeel in 717. Then came, lH*tw(*e*n 740 
and 911, a brieJ succession of Grae’co- Roman codes or manuals 
issued by the authority of the Byzeint ine* Emix rors. Thus we* find 
the Edoga Legum (740), the Prochiron (c. 87S), the Ejxinagogc 
Legis (884-6), and, most important of all, the Bamlicu (or Hamlkm) 
(906-11). Ostensibly these works were base*d on the Justinian 

of this essay and the folkmang jwirtly overlap, and tlio 
pno^to ^me extent Bynebronizo, the? two HtudicH arei pn>m*nted with tini 
hope they wiU b© taken as «upplome>nting each othejr ; otliorwiiie) it would 
have been impossible to avoid a conBiderable amount of mpeiitlon 
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codes ; in reality they were drawn from translations, epitomes, 
and commentaries which ultimately superseded the original 
texts. Thus by the end of the eleventh century the great Roman 
jurisprudence fell into al>eyancc owing to the prevalence and 
usurped authority of these compilations, the substitution of the 
Greek language for the I^tin, and the ever-growing influence of 
the canon law. 

In the West.^ — In order to appreciates duly the position and 
reformative influence of Alciati and the other humanists, it is 
<‘ss('ntial to Ix^ar in mind the fortunes of Roman law in the West 
from the time of Justinian to the sixti^enth century. This long 
{xriod may be subdivided into more or less defined stages : 
Roman law to the middle of the eleventh century' ; revival in 
the scH*ond half of the eleventh century mainlj^ connected with 
Irnerius at Bologna ; the glossators ; the Bartolists, or com- 
mentators ; the fift<x*nth-century preparation for humanist 
jurisprudence, and the sixttxmth-century humanism. An ade- 
(juate treatment of this evolution would obviously demand many 
volumes ; but for the purj>osc‘s of the present study, its eharac- 
U‘ristic features mav Ix' very coneiselv indicated, so as to enable 

fc-' ' 

US to discern in triUT jxrsjxetive the bearing and significance 
of the main subject under coiLsideration. 

(rt) Boman Iiaw to the Middle of the Eleventh Century. — Tlie 
ei><)eh of the last struggle Indween the Western Empire and the 
barbaritans was marktKl by ‘‘the romanization of the provinces 
and the barbarizat ion Rome.”- The imperial courts and the 
Roman law exercised supreme authority ; but the principle of 
jXTsonality, in view of racial differences and conflicting legal 
systems, had already Ix^gun to assert itself. In the provinces. 
Roman law assumed, in the hands of the barbarians, a debased 
and distorted form. lk‘ft)re the publication of the Corpus luris 
we find various complications, c.g. the cxlicts of the Ostgothic 
Kings, the Lex Rmriana Burgundionum, the Lex Ro^^uina Visi- 
goOwTum (the Brmarium Aluriciannmy drawn up in 506, as an 

* Cf, for tlie history tif Roman law in the Middle Age«, P. Vinogratlolh 

Law in Medintml Europe (I.i<mdon, 1909), whert' the chief authorities 
are conveniently given. S|ieeial refennice may lx made to the various works 
of H. Fitting, and to that of M. ("onrat {Qe^hichU der Quellen und Literatur 
des rdmi«rhen HechUi im frukrrm MiUekdier^ Leipzig, 1889*91). For the 
entire subject, however, pnwious to Alciati, the great work of Savigny {Qeji- 
chichU dts RechUt im MitUdaller) still nmiains unaurpassed, thtmgh 

later contributions have in many it'spects amended some of his views. 

* Vinogradoff, op, c*<„ p. 4. 
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abridgment of the Theodosian Code, by Alaric II.), the last of 
which, serving as a whole body of law for the Roman population 
of France and Spain, long exercised a great influence in Western 
Europe. The compilation of Justinian, some three decades later, 
was accepted only in the East, and in those parts of Italy which 
that legislator had retaken, and for several centuries was practi- 
cally dead in the West. Further decay is shown in the barbarous 
Lex Romana Curiensis (end of the eighth centurj^), a statement 
of legal custom based on an imperfect abstrfict of Alaric ’s Breviary, 
which w^as used in East Switzerland, North Italj , and the T}To 1 ; 
and again in the Romano-Germanic Lex leg'iim, which embodies 
a miscellany of rules taken from the Edict of Theodoric, the law' 
of the Visigoths, the Justinian Code, and barbarian law'. 

In the early Middld Ages, the barbarian gov(Tnmt^nts could 
not avoid the various inconsistent mixtures in their legal systems ; 
and even under the Carolingian sovereigns, who effected therein 
some harmony and unity, racial differences wcTt* emphasized, 
the apphcation of law became personal and local, and legislative* 
conflicts hence obtained. Nor was the principle of pt*r.sonality 
entirely eradicated b^' the rise* and o]XTation of local custf>mH, 
which naturally assumed a Roman, Lombard, or Frankish 
character, according as one or other ra<*e predominated in 
the region concerned. And Roman law supplied the basis of 
such customs in several districts, e.g. in Central Italy tlie tlus- 
tinian Code prevailed, in South Italy the Corjnis luris as well as 
the law of Justinian’s successors, in South France and North 
Spain Alaric ’s Breviaiy^ applied ; further Roman influence wiis 
clearly manifested also in Germany, in North France, and in 
England. Moreover, the compilations that were drawn \ip for 
ecclesiastical use show" a great indebtedness to Roman juris- 
prudence : thus the Lex romana canonice comjtia, a Ix>mbard work 
of the ninth century, is a collection of Roman rules for tlu* um* 
of the clergy, the CoUeclio Ansdmo dictata is a mixture of Rc»man 
and canon law. The popes and the pontifical courts consistently 
maintained the authority of a good deal of the Roman civil law% 
and esteemed it only a little low-er than the canon law. In the 
meantime other classes of works helped to preserve the life of 
Roman law ; amongst these are productions like the Etymologies 
or Origins of Isidore of Seville, which contains extracts from 
classical literature, enactments, and from the writings of juris- 
consults; and — what is much more important — the numerous 
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Epitomes, Summae (e,g. the Perugian Stmima of the Code), and 
Glosses^ — ^which were often less juridical than grammatical — on 
the Code and the Institutes (e.g. the Pistoian Gloss on the Code, 
the Turin Gloss on the Institutes). 

Thus it is seen that Roman law, though here and there in a more 
or less debased, adulterated, or garbled form, persisted in practice 
throughout the momentous vicissitudes of the five centuries after 
Justinian ; neither territorial conquests nor the development 
and supremacy of the feudal system could entirely crush it. As 
a science it preserved less vitality ; the earlier example of the law 
schools of Rome, Constantinople, and Berytus proved then of 
no avail ; such theoretical teaching and systematic study of 
Roman law as obtained were mainly confined to the schools of 
the clerical and monastic orders, and even then commonly re- 
garded as supplementary to the study of rhetoric and preparatory 
to that of canon law. 

(h) A Revival in the Second Half of the Eleventh Century. — 
The eleventh century^ was a period of transition. The religious, 
social, and political organization of Europe underwent considerable 
change. The papacy had made continual encroachments on the 
hierarchy and on civil governments, and now in Gregory VII. we 
see the great represtuitative of its temporal claims, and the 
opponent of the secularization of the Church. The feudal system 
was p€‘rfected. Scholastic philosophy, with its dialectics, its 
theological and nietaph}*sical speculations, was established in 
the agi' of Lanfranc and Anselm, and further developed by 
AWard and Peter Lombard. A juridical renaissance— preceding 
the revival of letters — was witnessed, and bore lasting fruit in 
certain localities — in South France. Lombardy, Ravenna, and 
Bologna. About the middle of the eleventh century a know- 
ledge of the Pandects spread in Prance ; and h\ the side of Glosses 
and al>8tracts appeared more systematic treatises, e.g, Petri 
cxce idioms legum Bcrtmnorum (‘* Excerpts by Peter ”), a manual 
designed for the use of magistrates, which is drawn from the 
Corinis laris and refers also to the laws and customs of the 
barbarians ; the Brachylogas inris citnlis, a compendium of the 

^ A gloss yXCwtra) meant originally (for example, in Greek and 

writom) an arcluiie, or poeticsal, or foreign word requiring interpretation. 
Later it was refemnl to tbe explanation iteelf ; thus Isidore of Seville usc« 
the word in this sense, and Aloiiin de tines it accordingly: “ uni us verbi vel 
nominIs interpietatio.'* With glossators the gloss was extended from 
single words to entire stmtenees and ^mssages, and sometimes became a running 
coniaaieixtary. 
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Justinian law made on the model of the Institutes, and taken 
from the Code, Julian’s Epitome (middle of sixth century), and 
Alaric’s Breviary ; and the recently discovered Lo Codi (c. 1149 ), 
a summary of the Code, for the use of magistrates, written in the 
Proven9al language, is mainly remarkable as being the first 
work on Roman law in a vernacular tongue.^ As to the Lombard 
cities, they had gro^Mi in population, power, and wealth ; the 
organization of their communes, their love of liberty and inde- 
pendence gave to civil and political life a new activity and new 
needs ; increasing commercial and private relationships demanded 
a civil law' much more developed and consistent than that which 
was supplied by the various Germanic tribes. Glosses on Ger- 
manic law’ made more and more reference to Roman law’ ; and 
about 1070 appeared the Ltber Papiensw, a compilation of edicts 
and capitularies passed b^' the magistrates of Pavia, which 
presents a mixture of Roman and Lombard law. The law’ school 
of Ravemia became conspicuous for its support of Henry IV. 
and Clement III. against Gregory’ VII., but it was soon trans- 
cended by the school of Bologna, founded by the Marchioness 
Matilda in order to counteract the influence of Ravenna. Pepo 
lectured in Bologna about 1076 ; but the most illustrious professor 
of the time was Imerius,'*^ who was designated by the subs(^quent 
glossators the ‘‘ lucema iuris.” His lectures on the ('ode and the 
Institutes were a great stimulus to the study of Roman juris- 
prudence. His works embrace numerous glossi*s, mmrnue (sum- 
maries, compendiums) of Lombard law and the Cod(‘, treatises 
on legal formulae and interpretation. He was in some respc^cts 
a creator ; he was the first syste^matically to collate and compare 
texts, and establish consistent conclusions therefrom. Und(*r him 
Bologna Ix^tame supreme in law’ studies ; and tlience Ingan a 
continual flow of distinguished Romanists to the universities of 
Italy, Prance, and other parts of Europe ; thus Placentinus did 
pioneer work at Montpellier, Vacarius at Oxford. 

(c) The Glossators (about 1100 to 1260). — The immediate 
successors of Irnerius w’e^re the ‘‘four doctors,” Bulgarus, Mar- 
tinus, Jacobus, and Ugo, who made the famous decdarati(»n at 

* See VinogrndoS, op. cit., pp. 60 aeq. 

* Irnerius (Gusmeriue or WameriuB) first taught the “ nrteB lilM^mles,” 
and probably began teaching law about 1088. He died after 1 126.-00 t his 
part of the subject, the chief authority is H. Fitting, Die Anfiinqe der Mrchta. 
a^ule 7M Bologna (Leipzig, 1888). Cf. also 0. I’cscatore. Die QUmen de« 
Imerius (Gpcifewald, 1888). 
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the Roncaglia Diet (1158) in favour of the Emperor Frederick 
Barbarossa’s right to tax the Lombard cities. Though their 
leaning was to monarchical centralization as against feudal dis- 
integration, yet their decision was due to the way they inter- 
preted certain texts of Roman law rather than to any spirit of 
political partisanship . They regarded feudal law as a development 
of the doctrine of emphyteusis} A distinguished pupil of Martinus 
was Placentinus, who taught at Mantua, Bologna, and then at 
Montpellier, where he died in 1192. The teaching of Bulgarus, 
the Chrysostom of jurisprudence, was transmitted by disciples 
like Rogerius and Bassianus to Hugohnus and Azo, and by these 
to Accursius, the head of the Bolognese glossators. Azo (died 
c, 1230) lectured at Bologna and Montpellier ; and his gloss and 
Stimfroa of the Institutes and Code enjoyed such great authority, 
especially in the Courts, that a knowledge of these works was 
considered indispensable to those who aspired to sit on the bench 
— “chi non ha Azzo, non vada a palazzo,” In England he was 
followed by Bracton, whose work De legibus et consiieiitdintbiLS 
Angliae is the most important British contribution to Romanistic 
jinisprudence. It was intended for practitioners, and was based 
largely on the case law of Hemy III.’s age and on Roman materials 
derived from Azo. Similarly, in Germany appe^ared manuals of 
customary law, c.g, Eike von liepgow's Scicfisejisjnegel (S<ixon 
Mirror), a compilation of the law of the Saxons ; this was sotui 
followed I)y kinilred productions, showing the rising influence of 
Roman conceptions. The Glossti Ordinuria of Accursius (c. 1 1 82 — 
1260) is a comprehensive coUtHdion of many previous glosses 
and c‘xtracts from numerous manuscripts, most of which are 
no longer extant ; it is thus an epitome of the entire school, and 
as su(?h it brings together and compares diverse scattered texts 
and opinions, ami endeavours skilfully and acutely" to reconcile 
Bwming inconsistencies. 

In general t he w ork of t he glossators w as of a practical character, 
designed mainly for consultative and magisterial purpe^ses. In 
some quivrters the Courts attiu'lud thereto such high authority 
that it btH'ame a current maxim that the bench recognized only 
what the glosvS laid tlow n : “ Quod non agnoscit glossa non agnoscit 
curia.” The Glosfide offered elucidations and interpretations of 
individual texts, and were at first interlinear, then marginal : 
sometimes they even amounted to a running commentary (ap- 

* Cf, ViaognwlolT, op. ciL, p, 51. 
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Justinian law made on the model of the Institutes, and taken 
from the Code, Julian’s Epitome (middle of sixth century), and 
Alaric’s Breviary ; and the recently discovered Lo Codi (c. 1149), 
a summary of the Code, for the use of magistrates, wTitten in the 
Proven 9 al language, is mainly remarkable as being the first 
work on Roman law in a vernacular tongue.^ As to the Lombard 
cities, they had grown in population, power, and w^ealth ; the 
organization of their communes, their love of liberty and inde- 
pendence gave to civil and political life a new activity and new 
needs; increasing commercial and private relationships demanded 
a civil law much more developt^l and consistent than that which 
was supplied by the various Germanic trilx^s. Glosses on Ger- 
manic law' made more and more reference to Roman law ; and 
about 1070 appeared the Liber Papiensi^, a compilation of edicts 
and capitularies passed by the magistrates of Pavia, which 
presents a mixture of Roman and Ix)mbard law'. The law school 
of Ravenna became conspicuous for its support of Henry IV. 
and Clement III. against Gregory VII., but it was soon trans- 
cended by the school of Bologna, founded by the Marchioness 
Matilda in order to counteract the influence of Ravenna. P(‘po 
lectured in Bologna about 1076 ; but the most illustrious professor 
of the time was Irnerius,- who was designated by the subst‘quent 
glossators the ‘‘ lucerna iuris.” His lectures on the Code and tlu* 
Institutes were a great stimulus to the study of R(!man juris- 
prudence. His works embrace numerous glosst s, (sum- 

maries, compendiums) of Lombard law and the Cod(\ treatises 
on k‘gal formulae and interpretation. He was in some resjK^cts 
a creator ; he was the first systematically to collate and compare 
texts, and establish consistent conclusions therefrom. Under him 
Bologna Ix^came supreme in law' studies ; and th(*nce la gan a 
continual flow of distinguished Romanists to the universities of 
Italy, Prance, and other parts of Europe ; thus Placentinus did 
pioneer work at Montpidlier, Vacarius at Oxford. 

(c) The Glossators (about 1100 to 1260). — The immediate 
successors of Imerius were the “four dcxdors,” Bulgarus. Mar- 
tinus, Jacobus, and Ugo, who made the famous declaration at 

^ See Vinogradoff, op. ciL, pp. 60 sexi. 

* Irnerius (Guamerius or WamoriuH) first taught the “ aHoH lilM'mleft.'* 
and probably l^gan teaching law al>out 10S8. He died afU r 1 125.- On thm 
part of the subject, the chief authority is H. Fitting, Die Anf tinge der Me 
a^nle zu Bdogna (I^ipzig, 1888). Cf. also G. lV»cat<*rf% Ihe OloM^en 
Irnertns (Gnnhwald, 1888). 
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the Roncaglia Diet (1158) in favour of the Emperor Frederick 
Barbarossa’s right to tax the Lombard cities. Though their 
leaning was to monarchical centrahzation as against feudal dis- 
integration, yet their decision was due to the way they inter- 
preted certain texts of Roman law rather than to any spirit of 
political partisansh ip . They regarded feudal law as a development 
of the doctrine of em'phyieusis} A distinguished pupil of Martinus 
was Placentinus, who taught at Mantua, Bologna, and then at 
Montpellier, where he died in 1192. The teaching of Bulgarus, 
the (’hrysostom of jurisprudence, was transmitted by disciples 
like Rogerius and Bassianus to Hugolinus and Azo, and by these 
to Accursius, the heevd of the Bolognese glossators. Azo (died 
c. 1230) Uctureel at Bologna and Montpellier ; and his gloss and 
Smnnui of the Institutes and Code enjoyed such great authority, 
es[X‘cially in the Courts, that a knowledge of these works was 
ce)iLsideTed indispensable to those w ho aspired to sit on the bench 
— ‘‘chi non ha Azzo, non vada a palazzo.” In England he was 
followed by Bracton, whose work De legibus et consuetudinibus 
Angliae is the most important British contribution to Romanistic 
jurispnuience. It was intended for practitioners, and was based 
largely on the casi* law of Henry III.’s age and on Roman materials 
il(»rivcHl from Azo. Similarly, in CiJermany appeared manuals of 
customary law, e.g. Kike von Repgows SacJisen^inegel (Saxon 
Mirror), a compilation of the law of the Saxons ; this was soon 
followtMl by kinilre<l proil net ions, showing the rising influence of 
Roman conceptions. The Ghma Ordinaria of Accursius (c. 1 1 82 — 
12(M>) is a comijrehensive colk'ction of many previous glosses 
and extracts from numerous manuscripts, most of which are 
no longer extant ; it is thus an epitome of the entire sch(X)l, and 
as such it brings togidher and ct>mpares diverse scattered texts 
an<l opinions, and endeavours skilfully and acutely to rcxjoncile 
scH'ining inconsistencies. 

In general t he work of the glossal t)rs w ivs of a pract ical character, 
designed mainly for consultative and magisterial purposes. In 
some quartc'rs the Coiwrts attachcxl tliereto such high authority 
that it iKX’ame a cum'iit maxim that the bench recognizcxl only 
w hat thegkws laid dow n : “ Quod non agnosent glossa non agnoscit 
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• Cf, Viiu»griulotT, op. ciU, 51. 
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paralus) on an entire book. They dealt with various matters, 
from mere grammatical notes to important juridical theories. 
The Summae attempted a more s3rstematic treatment of par- 
ticular titles or whole books of the Justinian compilation. In 
the earher legal writings the scholastic method with its dialectical 
argumentation is in the ascendancy ; but afterwards in the more 
characteristic work of this school, a more or less literal inter- 
pretation, couched in concise terms, and a marshalling of texts 
and opinions constitute the general mode of treatment, though 
the formal method is still applied in the developing of conclusions. 
How could it well be otherwise in an age which produced such 
pre-eminent masters of scholastic philosophy as Albert us Magnus, 
Thomas Aquinas, and Duns Scotus ? However, Justinian 
gradually became to the new order of lawyers what Aristotle 
was to the old. Jurisprudence did not become, like philosophy, 
the servile handmaid of theolog^^ Further, the law of procedure 
{ordo itulicafius) was set forth, and collections of controversies 
(dissension£s) and investigations (quaesiianes) on this and other 
subjects were produced. All these works show' their authors’ 
knowledge of the whole Justinian body of law% except the Novels 
in Greek. But the wTitings of Gaius, the fragments of the 
classical jurisconsults like Ulpian, and the Basilica seem to have 
been unknown to them, nor did they take accoimt of the Th(‘o- 
dosian Code or Alaric’s Breviary ; they made use, however, of 
the Lombard canon, and feudal law% and of the statutes of the 
ItaUan cities. To them is due that strange division of the Digest 
which is usually adopted in the sixteinth-century editions — 
DigeMum veins (Bk. I. — Bk. XXIV. t. 2), Infortiatum (Bk. 
XXIV. t. 3— Bk. XXXVIII.), Digestum naimm (Bk. XXXIX. 
— Bk. L.). They were not infrequently on the right line in 
comparing and critically examining (as Accursius in particular 
does) various texts, in order to arrive at the correct source. But 
their glaring defects, in spite of much good and useful w ork, were 
soon to bring the whole school into discredit. In the first place, 
trivial verbal meanings were too commonly offered, e.g. qnamvis 
as an equivalent for etsi, absurd explanations were sometimes 
propounded, as in deriving the lex Furia Caninia from canis, 
Tiber from Tiberius, and in interpreting pontifex simply by 
episcopus or papa ; secondly, superabundant exegesis tended to 
overwhelm the intrinsic content of the text ; finally, historic 
perspective was wanting, alike in numerous details as in attribu- 
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ting to Ulpian and even Justinian a date prior to the Christian 
era, confusing Caracalla (Antoninus) with Marcus Antonius, and 
in more fundamental assumptions, e.g. that the Empire under 
the German rulers was a regular continuation of the Roman, 
and therefore subject to similar law and pohty. A good many 
of the erroneous interpretations advanced are due to a failure 
to realize the historical relationships of the constituent parts of 
the Corpus luris. 

(d) The Commentators, or Post-Glossators. — The glossators 
had done much to restore the Justinian law, but with the con- 


densation of their work by Accursius and the almost exclusive 
attention paid to the latter by courts and schools, the progressive 
movement was checked. Texts and sources were disregarded in 
favour of the gloss. It was said that some even went to the 
length of glossing the gloss of the gloss. The school of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries — variously designated the post- 
glossators, the commentators, the Scribentes, or Bartolists — rose 
against the tyranny of the gloss. Some of the earliest representa- 
tives were found in France, e.g. Jacques de Revigny (Jacobus a 
Ravanis, d, 1296), who proved himself a formidable opponent 
and skilful diakn^tician, and his pupil, Pierre de Bcllei)erche 
(Petrus a Beliapc'rtica, d. 1308), who Ix^came Chancellor of Prance ; 
in Italy we find the jurist- pi)et Cinus a Pistoia, friend of Dante, 
model of Petrarch, and mivster of Bartolus. Cinus severely 
condeimicil the blind devotees of the gloss, and declared that 
“glosHii ilia est dialxdica et non vera.”^ The Italian Bartolus- 
(1314-1357), who taught at Pisa and Perugia, was the acknow- 
ledged IkwI of this school ; the reactionaries regarded his authorit3’ 
with the utmost veneration, styled him the "‘monarcha iuris,^' 
and some, like Jason, spoke him a terrestrial deit\ . Even 


Alciati considercHl him in some re 


spi'ots the first of jurisconsults ; 


but Cujaa htul a higher opinion of Accursius. The works of Bi\r- 


tolus include commentaries (or leciume) on the Digest and Code, 


treatises on public law% private law, and on procedure {e.g, Ordv 
iiidiciiy De Ustibus), some controversial wTitings {guaestiones), 


and professional consultations (consHia), In man\’ quarters these 
WTitings enjoj^ed the force of law\ At Padua a chair was estab- 
lished to exjx>und the law% the gloss, and Bartolus ("‘lectura 


‘ Commmi in Cod., viii. 45. Of. ibid., vi. 15 ; ** Ita dixerunt doctores et 
gloBsa , . . et quotquot f uerini otiamai mille hoc dixisseui, omnes ermverunt. 

* Soo tbo preceding oasay. 
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textus, glossae, et Bartoli ; as a French writer remarks, one 
had ahnost said the law and the prophets ^ Other prominent 
members of the school were — in Italy, Baldus (1327-1406), who 
taught at Perugia and Pavia, and often acted in a judicial and 
diplomatic capacity, P. de Castro (d. 1438), P. de Imola, Jason 
de Ma;;yTio, B. Caepolla, P. Decius (1454-1635) ; in France, G. de 
Cuneo, who became a bishop, J. Faber (d, 1340), a seigniorial 
judge who was, through his practical w'orks, called “pater 
practicae.” Their juristic productions, like those of Bartolus, 
include exegetical works, manuals of practice and procedure, 
casuist works consisting of casus, quasstiones, coyisilia, and 
sj^stematic treatises.® 

The aim of the Bartolists was to luiite practical applications 
with theoretical disquisitions, to draw from Roman jiuisprudenct* 
a law' that would meet the nei‘ds of their time. The original sense 
of texts was thas often perverted ; Roman elements were made to 
serve in the construction of doctrines w hich in their entirety were 
foreign to ancient civil law. And in this process the dialectic 
method of the scholastic philosophy w as adopted, not indeed for 
the first time, but with greater thoroughness and subtlety. Paris 
had become, tlirough the influence of Abelard, the leiuling centre 
of scholastic i.sm ; and, iis Savigny has shown, ^ this method w'as 
first consistently applied to law by Fr'UcIi U^gists in the second 
half of the thirteenth century, and soon after Cinus introduced 
into Italy the doctrine of these “ modtTiii ’ (as they were called, 
in contradistinction to the earlier glossators, the “doctores 
antiqui'’). Thus, wdiile the attitude of the glossators wius to 
some extent “humanistic ” and their Roman law wiis m(»re or 
less divorced from iudual life, in the hands of the commentators 
there was usually a co-ordination of life and law, together with 
sclv>lasticism. They correlatiK^l Roman law, though in isolateil 
texts, with canon law' and the ordinances and statutes of the 


Lombard cities, and in such correlation they were always mindful 
of actual forensic causes. The glossators had deemtHi the Corpus 
Juris an embodiment of the ivs cornmum, the miiversal law of 
civilized mankind ; but this was so on theoretical grounds. Their 


^ Cf. Savigin', op. cit., vol. vi., p. 154. 

* J. Flach, Vujas, les Olossateurs el les BarUilisteA, in Xouv. Hi v, Ui«t. de dr, 
/ran, et ctranger {Varm, 1883), vol. vii., pp. 205*27, at p. 217. 

^ Cf, J. Brissaud, Cours d'hUtoire generak de droit frunrak, 2 voI«. (Partly 
1904), vol. j., pp. 219*20. 

* Op. cit,j V., pp. 603 aeq. 
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successors went further and imported it, in an adulterated form, 
in to the actual legislative construction and the practical ad- 
ministration of justice ; and so they estabhshed, as it were, a 
“usus modernus Pandectarum.” Practitioners paid more heed 
to the “communis opinio ” than to theory and cogent reasoning 
from first principles ; thus the citation of authorities was pre- 
ferred to the propounding of reasons. Subtle distinctions, how- 
ever, as well as arguments pro and contra abound. Though the 
Bartolists were contemporaries of, sometimes intimate with, 
some of the greatest literary masters the world has ever seen, as, 
for example, Dante, Petrarch, Boccaccio, yet their style is marked 
by tedious diffuseness, probxity, commonplace ; the observation 
of Cujas is fully merited — “ verbosi in re facili, in difl&cili muti, 
in angusta diffusi.” 

In Italy and France their influence remained till the coming of 
men like Alciati and Cujas, and here and there persisted even for 
some time after ; in Gi^rmany it lasted much longer, indeed till 
the time of feJavigny . In the latter country the definitive “ recep- 
tion ” of Homan law took place in the fifteenth century ; but it 
was an impure, glossed, Bartolized Rommi law ; the “ heutiges 
romisehes lli'cht wavS more Roman in name than in sub- 
stance. 

(e) The Honaissance of Homan Jurisprudence. — The fifteenth 
century brought forth no prcnlominating jmist like Irnerius, or 
Accuixius, or Bartolus of the preceding ceiUiuit s. Circumstances 
were at thst not favourable to legists. Intestine disstmsions and 
the strife of political parties were frequent. The excesses of mi- 
rest rained demcKratic power accelerated the downfall of the 
Italian republics. IVofessors of law were not alwajs honoured 
in their own countries ; and so they were obliged to adopt the 
w^andering life of peripatetic teiU'hers, now appearing in one 
universit}’, now^ in another. Their method of holding “dis- 
putationes,” substantially borrowed from their predecessors, 
saved professorial Sictivity from absolute barremiess. They com- 
bincxl practice with teacliing ; and in their consultations they 
largely used principles of Roman law. Roman law* had come to 
l>e ix^garded as a kind of “ common ” law% or as a subsidiiu*}* law^ 
useful for fiUing up gaps in local legislations. Amidst the multi- 
plicity of customs and statutes, varying from place to place, 
producing, through their frequent incompatibility, conflicts and 
confusion, the Roman body of law offered principles that might 
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be universally recognized and adapted to promote greater unity 
and harmony. Moreover, it was looked upon with favour by 
the clergy, to whose interests it was not antagonistic, and also by 
sovereigns, whose aggrandizement it did not oppose. Further, 
the century was firuitful in momentous events, which prepared 
the way for a vigorous revival of Roman jurisprudence. (Jon- 
stantinople fell. Printing was invented, and great improvements 
in paper-making were effected . Libraries, manuscripts, and books 
multiplied. Exploration of new lands was undertaken. A deep 
interest in ancient civilization was aroused ; the study of classical 
history, hterature, antiquities, institutions was more thoroughly 
cultivated. In Italy the literary^ renaissance had ahead}’ estab- 
lished itself in the previous centur}\ And now wo find not so 
much jurists proper, but humanists like Ambrogio Traversari 
(d. 1439), who translated many Greek manuscripts into Latin, 
and recommended the study of the laws in their original sources 
and not in the compilations of the commentators ; Laurentius 
Valla (1405-1457). who, in the course of his classical and philo- 
logical studies, sometimes threw light on the language and phrase- 
ology of the ancient jurisconsults; and Angelo Politian (1454- 
1494), poet and scholar, who regarded the texts of Roman law 
as an invaluable product of antiquity — not only intrinsically, but 
also as an aid to solve problems of Latin philology’ — and who 
w’as one of the very earUest to apply the results of scdiolarship 
to juridical investigations, in his comparison of an i^dition of the 
Digest printed at Venice, 1485, with the famous Florentine 
manuscript. And now^ with the approach of the sixtevnth 
century and the ever-increasing humanistic fermentation mani- 
fested in all branches of intellectual activity, and fast sj)rea 4 ling 
from Italy to other (jountries, there appewed tliree men— Alciati 
in Italy, Ulrich Zasius (rf. 1535) in Germany, and Bude^ (Budat^ua, 
1467-1540) in France — who 8howx*d the world the grave defects 
of the glossators, the commentators and their legal prcKlei^essc^rs 
in general, and inaugurated with greater tlioroughness, con- 
sistency, and systematic application a more rational and scientific 
method for the stud}^ and true comprehension of Roman law'. 
And of these men, Alciati was the greatest. 

Estienne Pasquier, who commenced in 1561 the publication 
of his Recherches de la France, classified the jurists from the 
twelfth to the sixteenth century into three schools, viz. the 

^ His work relating to law is AnnotaHoM ad Pasiedos. 
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Glossators, the Scribentes (so called, as he says, by scholars, and 
whom he terms “Docteiirs de droict ”), and the “ Humanistes,” 
so called “ pour avoir mesI6 en beau langage latin les Lettres 
Humaines avec le Droict.” He goes on to say that the sixteenth 
century brought forth “une nouvelle estude de Loix, qui fut de 
faire un mariage de I’estude du Droict avecques les Lettres 
Humaines, par un langage latin net et poly.” ^ 

Life of Alciati.^ — Andrea Alciati or Alciato (Andreas Alciatus) 
was bom May 8, 1492, in Alzate near Como in the Milanese. 
He was an only son, and his father, Ambrogio, a wealthy mer- 
chant, was a decurion (municipal magistrate or councillor) in 
Milan, and had acted as envoy to Venice ; his mother, Margherita, 
was a woman of high nobility. Among his ancestors were men 
distinguished in Church and State and in learning. From his 
early youth he was devoted to studies. He received his first 
education in Milan, an important centre of the Hellenic renais- 
sance. One of his masters there was Janus Parrhasius, a Nea- 
politan, to whom he was largely indebted for his knowledge of 
the classical languages, especially Latin ; and among his school 
friends was Pranciscus Calvus. About 1508 Alciati proeoeded, 
Hith a view to study law, to the university of Pavia, where he 
attended the lectures of professors like Jason Maynus (de Ma\mo), 
who adheretl for the most part to the traditional method of 
exposition by dealing with the “communis opinio ” rather than 
with the legal text itself, but whose taste for ancient literature 
greatly influenced Alciati ; Philippiis Decius, who showed great 
skill in his vigorous disputations with Majnnus ; and Paulus 
Picus a Monte Pico, whose discourse, as Alciati wTote in 1522, 
was marked by lalnTinthine confusedness and obscurity.^ It 
appears, from an ol>servation made at Basel University by his 
friend, Bonifacius Amerbach, in 1526, that Alciati recognized the 
futility of his three X’ears' legal course as soon as he directed 
his attention to Justinian’s Institutes, instead of glosses and com- 

* Liv. ix, c. 39. — term “ hiunanitas a» applied to the classical cultuie 
of tho Hetiaissance is found much earlier. Thus in a medallion (mad© by 
nisaiio Isdorc 1450) of l^or Oandido Dccembrio (1399-1477), the latter is 
chmcriliotl os “ atudiorum humanitatis decus.” <7/. L. Geiger, Remtiasance und 
ff umanimnus in ikUien nnd DeuUchiand (1882), p. 107, 

* This section of the {)aper is much indebted te E. von Moeller, Andreas 
Alcini (Breslau, 1907). 

* EnUtitmaia, ©d. 1599, p. 115, No. 96: 

Gbscurus ©t confusus, ut Picus fuit, 

Labyriiithus appollabitur.” 
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mentaries.^ In 1611, owing perhaps to war disturbances, Alciati 
removed to Bologna, and became a pupil of Carolus Ruinus. 
Two years afterwards, whilst still a student, he published his first 
work — ^written, as lie himself says, in a fortnight^ — a commentary 
{AnnotcUiemee) in lihros Codm\s (the last three books of the 
Justinian Code), which filled a gap. The first nine books were 
well known in the Middle Ages, and were often refeiTed to as the 
Codex ; but the remaining portion, dealing mainly' with public 
law and possessing greater historical than practical interest, was 
much neglected. This work not only showed the young author’s 
knowledge of ancient literature, but — what was of more vital 
importance — contained, in brilliant style, definitely formulated 
demands for a new method of jurisprudence, in harmony with 
humanist conceptions. ^ The following year the doctr^r’s d<‘gree 
was conferred on him. 

Alciati now returned to Milan, and became a memlxT of the 
(/ollege of Jurists (“Collegium iurisconsultorum ’')with a vi(‘w to 
practising at the bar. He was mindful of th(‘ proverbial saying — 
“ Esto advocatus iuvenis et mediciis stuux — that whereas long 
experience is necessar^^ in a doctor, energy, ardour, ambition, 
untiring handling of authorities would stand a young advocate 
in good stead ; moreover, as Accursius had said, “ Quanto iuniorc^ft 
tanto perspicaciores.”® The first ciise in which his opinion was 
asked was one of witchcraft. The accusjiti(»n had first l)een 
brought before the Ecclesiastical Court, and the presiding bishop 
l>efore delivering judgment submitted the question to Alciati. 
The inquisitor’s allegations were parried by Alciati with iirbam' 
good-humour ; yet the young lawyer does not apjK*ar to have 
differed fundamentally on this maitcr from his contcmporaric^s.'* 

In 1518 he was appointed professor (*xtraordinarv (“regens 
extraordinarius ”) at Avign^m, for a |M*riod <»f two years, at a 
stipemd of 300 ducats (about £105). At the same time' IVancisous 
a Ripa entered the law faculty, and both of them obtained the 
ight to confer certain degrees. Henct'forth Ixgan Alciati’s 
aeries of writings — ^his Disjmnciione^, Pradermimt and Parndoxa 
— and his great influence on the nc'vv movement in Pranc('. On 

‘ CJ. T. Burckhardt-Biedermann, Bonifftcixiji Amtrhtu h nnd die Rrfitrtmtion 
Ba«el, 1894), pp. 103 geq, (cited t>y Meeller, p. 17, n. 1). 

* On this 8t;o further infra, 

® Cf, what Alciati myn in hia Parrrga, x. c. 21 ; in Opera, 4 voIh.. folio, 

F. AlciatUB (Francofurti, 1617), in vol. iv. col. 

* Parerga, viii. c. 22 {Opera, iv. col, 424). 
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the completion of his term, he was about to return to Italy owing 
mainly to the inadequacy of his salary ; but the authorities 
secured a renewal of the engagement for two years more at an 
increase of a hundred ducats. His fame now spread rapidly 
throughout Europe. At this time he had an audience of some 
700 , including old as well as young students, lay and ecclesiastical, 
noblemen, abbots, and other dignitaries of Church and State.^ 
In the winter term, 1 520 - 1 , he lectured on the title “ De verborum 
significatione,” and by his learning and style roused universal 
admiration. Sympathetic hearers realized that Alciati invested 
with flesh and blood what had really been dry bones, and imparted 
to it fresh life and sprit. From many coimtries scholars sent 
him warm greetings and commendatory epistles. Ulrich Zasius,^ 
struck by the brilliance, erudition, and penetration of the Para- 
daxa, which seemed to the eminent German jurist literally true 
rather than presumedly paradoxical, wrote to Bonifacius Amer- 
bach® that a mighty reformer of the study of Roman law had 
arisen, and expressed his readiness to fight imder Alciati’s flag. 
Amerbac h at once went to Avignon to continue his legal studies. 
At this time ( 1620 ) Alciati also met Budaeiis. and soon after 
l>egan to correspond with Zasius. Th\is was established that 
remarkable triumvirate — alrea<ly designated “ triumviratus con- 
st ituendae rei pandect ariae,” and so recognized by Erasmus, 
the verj" prince of humanists — which exercised such a profound 
influence on the subsequent development of scholarship and 
jiurisprudence. “ Zasius, Budaens, and Alciat sind das Dreiges- 
tirn das damals am Himmel der Jurisprudenz leuchtete.”^ 
Shortly afterwards Amerbach introduced Erasmus and Alciati 
to each other, and many letters thereafter passed between them. 
Nevertheless the Italian jurist was not without opponents both 
in Prance and Italy. In 1521 , owing to an outlireak of plague, 
(he university of Avignon was cIoschI. and Alciati returned to 

* Mex^Uor, p. 34. 

* Zjwiiufl was bom in Coiwtanw, 1461, and died in 1534 ; ho was thus much 

older than Alciati. Ho was apuointod a notary* of the cpisco^ml C^ourt in his 
native town and the hight'st functions u-cro afteruianLs ent riisto<l to him. 
fn 15<K) he became a piH>fes«or in the uniwrsity of Friburg. He agreed \nt!i 
Aioiati, as he himself avowml. on the main i)ointa, and differed only on minor 
details. In one n'8|x^et. howvwr, ho w^m quite unlike his Italian friend — 
ho was not a inigtiitory, w'andering professor, but adhered to his oaii univer- 
sity, — Cr R, v'on Stint xing, Utrkh Znsius. Ein Beitntg zur OeschkhU der 
JRechl»wiMen^cJMft im der Reft rmaiion (Basel, 1867). 

® U. Ziutii KpinUd'ie, wl. J. S. von Rieggcr (1774), ii„ pp. 12 

^ Moeller, p. 
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Milan, where he resumed his practice ; but learning that the 
danger in Avignon was over, he went back in Noveml)er. In 
the following spring the plague reappeared ; but meanwhile his 
engagement terminated. A renewal was proposed to him, with 
the condition that his stipend should be proportionaU^ly reduced 
if the plague again suspended teaching. He rejected this offer 
and left for Milan, where ho published the first edition of his 
celebrated book of Emblems (ErrMenmium lU>eU^i8), 

His practice grew fast ; but his restless disposition got the 
better of him, and he became anxious to obtain a profeasorship 
in an Italian university, preferably in Padua. In 1 523 he suffered 
great loss through the prevailing wars and tumults ; his house 
was burnt down, and ever^'thing in it destroyed. In spite of his 
increasing dientelu (which in a letter he jestingly des(^ribes as 
“clitellae,” a pack-saddle for beasts of burden), he found time 
for pursuing his literary activities, and for cultivating various 
branches of knowledge — philology as wcdl as jurisprudence, 
theology, and historj^, cookery by the side of medicine, and several 
other subjects. As a humanist he loved the “ l>onae literae ” 
as much as the Corpus Juris ; he translated into Latin plan's 
from the Greek (for example, the Clouds of Aristophanes) wTote 
epigrams, completed his ErnblevuUu, and even produced a come<ly 
(entitled “ Philarg^TUs,” i,e. the lover of money). He followed 
with keen interest the momentous events of the time, and es- 
pecially those relating to the kindred movements, the Renaissance 
and the Reformation. His German friends kept him in touch 
with the happenings in CkTmany ; in his corrc*sj>ondence we find 
frequent references to Lutlier’s burning of th(‘ papal bull (1520), 
and to the burning of his own uTitings ; and he states tlmt Lut I er’s 
personality made a de<‘p impression on him. though he did not 
admire the great reformer’s invective* and rough manners. Alciati 
never abandoned Catholicism (in which respect he was unlike 
a good many of the humanists and legists of the time) ; neverthe- 
less he was adverse to the licence C)f the papal court, as well as 
to any belief of a superstitious character and to violent asHi*rtion 
of authority wherever found. But knowledge, not religion, was 
his element.^ ^rly in 1528, fresh war disorders breaking out 
suddenly in Milan, he wont back to Avignon. 

His succeeding professorship in Bourges (1529-1533) marks an 
important period in his carc^er, and in the development of human- 

* MooIIor, p. 48. 
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ist jurisprudence, particularly in France. In the Renaissance 
movement the decline of Italy was followed by the ascendancy 
of France. At the beginning of the sixteenth century Italian 
culture was fast passing over to the latter country ; and this 
transference was accelerated by the intercourse and circum- 
stances incidental to the French wars in Italy. Francis I. was a 
great admirer and patron of Italian art and learning ; Italian 
artists, linguists, and scholars found a ready welcome in his court. 
Thus Alciati, feeling that he was already highly appreciated in 
Prance, that his new doctrines might meet there with vader 
sympathy and acceptance, and that the sovereign’s protection 
might further his cause, therefore assented to the offer of a two 
years’ engagement (the u.sual period) in Bourges — in succession 
to the Portuguese Salvator de Ferrandiiia — at a salary of 600 
ducats, together with travelling allowance, etc. Here Alciati 
soon took part in numerous controversies with eminent men, for 
example, with Pierre de rEstoile (Petrus Stella), a famous pro- 
fessor f»f law' in the university of Orleans, and with Budaeus, 
particularly in regard to ancient weights and measures (on which 
subject Alciat i had already produced his treatise, De ponderibus 
ei mefumris). His lectures, inaugurated by a public dispidiUio, 
‘'De quinque ptHlum praescriptione ” (which was afterwards 
published together w ith t he replies of his six opponents),^ consisted 
of (‘xpositions and interpretations of certain titles of the Digest 
and CV>de, e g, “l>e verborum obligationibus ” and “Dt' paetis.” 
AUriati now addcnl to the numbcT of his distinguished frk iuls some 
of the leailing lights of the Pnuieh Renaissance, such as Mon- 
taigne ; and he met with a great reception from his students, 
wiio flockc^d to lum from all parts of Eurojx^, especiall\' Prance, 
Italy, and Germiuiv, and many of whom were already distin- 
giiished, or were destined to become so. The mere mention of 
the names of some of them show' what a remarkable concourse 
of men of intellect, ene^g\^ and genius listened to his lectures. 
There wx're John Calvin, Viglius von Zuiehem, Karl Sucquet (the 
latter two having been recommended to Alciati by Erasmus, 
who urge<l them to combine literatiut^ with jurisprudence). 
Pran 9 ais Connan, a friend of Calvin, Theodore Beza, J. Amyot, 
M. Wolmar, C. Gessner, J. Canaye, Ausonius Hoxvir, and others.^ 
Ot her notable personagea came occasionally to hear his disi^*ourses, 
c.g, the Dauphin, and even Francis I. himself. On the occasion 

' Opera, iii. ct>l. 330 aeq, * Moeller, p. 
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of the latter’s visit Alciati adorned his introductory address with 
apt citations he emphasized the greatness and magnificence 
of Roman jurisprudence, the high respect due to it, and pointed 
out that even the peoples who demolished the Roman Empire 
gladly preserved the Roman law (“Ul)entissime ius Romanum 
servaverunt ”), and by way of an elegant compliment to the 
king ended with the lines of Ausonius addressed to the Emperor 
Theodosius,^ 

Alciati’s fame continued to extend ; the number of his hearers 
increased from term to term. So he applied for an increase in 
his stipend. At the same time, however, he was tliinking of 
Italian universities like Padua and Siena, and was negotiating 
with the secietary to the Duke of Milan, To the latter he wrote 
that teaching was more agreeable in France than in Italy, where 
there were among the students hostile cliques wlio turned up their 
noses at humanistic cultiure.® In March, 1531, his appointment 
at Bourges was extended for two years more at double^ the 
previous stipend. (His negotiations with the Italian authorities 
had had the desired effect.) Now publications — lectures, disscT- 
tatioiLs, trairslations, poems — apjx'ared in rapid .succession. The 
climate of the locality, however, proved uncongenial to him, and 
in 1532 he suffered several months’ illness. This circumstance, 
together with disputes which aros<^b(*tw(xui him and the university 
as well as with the municipal authorities, induced him to leave 
Bourges. He was urged by IVmbo (then secretary to I>^o X,, 
afterwards cardinal) to go to Piulua, but was not satisfied as to 
the amount and security of the stijKmd. Aurelius Albucius, a 
delegate from Pavia, came to him from Francis Sforza, Duke of 
Milan, with promises of dignities and honours {e.g. that of senator) 
and an offer of 1,5(X) ducats. On the conclusion of his engage- 
ment, Alciati left for Pavia, 

At the Italian univc^rsity his exjxMdations wvw not fully 
realized. Thus in his letters to Bcmibo he complaine<l (»f the 
effrontery of the “schoiastici,” and regrettiKl that, wh<*reas the 
French and the Germans accepted his ideas with favour, the 
Italians receive<l them with mf>ckery and derision. Tht^ year 
1535 is dt*ficrilx?d as a most lirilliant one for the iiiuversity of 

^ Cf. Opera, iv. col. 870 «eq, 

* “ Non habeo ingenium ; I*rinccsp« sod iuMit : habeo. 

Cur mo |K>HHC negein, pmiio qutxl tllo putat.” 

a Roynckyan I’afiendrccht, Analeria i. 1 (1743), pp. 73 $eq. (Cited 

Moeller, p. 61, n. 2). 
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Pavia, both as regards the lustre of the professorial chairs and the 
numbers of students. At this time Alciati suffered great loss 
through the death of illustrious friends. Zasius died in 1536. 
Sir Thomas More, who, like many other great humanists of the 
Renaissance, had exchanged letters with the Italian juristic 
pioneoer, was executed in the same year. And in 1636 Erasmus 
died, of whom Alciati wrote, “cuius fama frequens totum circum- 
volat orbem.” In the latter year appeared the first part of the 
Parerga; and also Processus iudicarius, a work which the publisher 
falsely ascril)ed to Alciati, as he knew too well the value of the 
name when placed on the title-page. Owing to the outbreak of 
war l)etween the Emperor Charles V. and Francis I., Alciati’s 
activity in Pavia was interrupted ; many students left the town ; 
and Alciati wToto to Amerbach that only his solicitude for his 
mother prevented his abandoning professorship, clients and 
property. At the end of 1537, however, he accepted for three 
years a chair at Bologna ; the reduced sum of 1,200 ducats shows 
that on this occasion his bargaining capacity failed him. Here 
the unnilv students, by their tricks played on him as wdl as on 
f)ther professors, caused him much annoyance. Alciati discerned 
in this academic hostility or indifference a certain sign of the 
lamimtable decline of Italian humanism. As Paolo Giovio 
(Pauhis .Tovius) said,^ almost in Alciati's w'ords, the flame of 
knowledge was extinguished in Italy about the middle of the 
.sixt<Hmth century, and passed over to France and Germany. 
In 1638, in const^quence of a rumour that Alciati waa thinking of 
heaving Bologna l>efore the due expiration of his engagement, 
the Bolognc'se tlueatened to confiscate his property, and also 
made an appeal to the pojx'. However, he made new' friendships, 
like that of Vasari (then a young painter), and so agreed to remain 
a fourth year at the univ'ersitv. At the instance of Charles V. 
h(» wm then recalled to Pavia ; but hostilities having arisen again 
(1542) iK'tween the Emperor and Francis (notwithstanding the 
fen years’ truce agreed uj>on in 1638 between them and the 
|K)j:k'), he inigrate<l to Ferrara at the invitation of Hercules 
d’Kste, and was there treated with great liberality and con- 
sideration. The pope, Paul III., conferred on him the title of 
apostolic protonotary, though it appears that Alciati had expected 
a cardinalate. In a letter to a friend written at this time he 
offers an apology' for his w^andering life : what with the commands 

* III hia Historiae temporis (Florence, 1550-1662). 
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of sovereigns and the tumults of war he is, he says, driven about 
hither and thither, and is deprived of rest and tranquillity ; he 
thinks a book might some day be written on tlie peregrinations 
of jurisconsults and especially of himself.^ In spite of his feeling 
unsettled lie continued with his Purergay and in 1643 added eight 
new books. Three years later he was back again in Pavia, hor 
some time he suffer^ great physical pain ; and his restless career 
was lirought to an end on January 12, 1550. He was buried in 
the church of S. Epifanio. 

His death was imiversally lamented. Alessandro Grimaldi 
expressed the feeling of all when he said at the funeral oration 
that the passing away of their eminent jurist laid a grc^at sorrow 
on Pavia, on Italy, on France, on the whole world. It was said 
that with his death law itself was dead, that the muses perished. 
His epitaph, more modest, shovins the great esteem in which he 
was held and the recognition of his pioneer sc^rvices in restoring 
the study of jurisprudence to its ancient glorj^ : “ Qui omnium 
doctrinarum orbem absolvit, primus legum studia antique resti- 
tuit decori.”^ 

Alciati was a man of vigorous constitution, of over medium 
height, IjToad-chested, inclincMl somewhat to corjmleiice ; his 
complexion was swarthy l>rown, and he had big, \vide-opc*n 
prominent ej"es,^ thick lips, a long nose, and large ears. All 
these characteristics gave him a striking appearance, which could 
not fail to attract notice ; and hissp(^*ch. accompanie<l (asC'ardano 
says) by a smile which ever played about his lifis, coinmandeil the 
attention of his hearers. 

Aiciati*8 Writings and their Character. — Alciati’s writings do 
not present a dogmatic or systematic treatment of law or of any 
other subject. They are more or less — and necessarily so, having 
regard to the time and circumstances of their prewliiction — e)f a 
fragmentary character, and as such the^v' repreaemt the life-long 
strivings of an ardent explores, and the results attained by him. 
His aim was to demonstrate the intrinsic significance of the 
Roman law, to clear it from the spurious additions made by alien 
hands, to set it forth in the condition in which it k4t the^ classical 
jurisconsults, and interpret its meaning and applicatiem not 
through the vision of subsequent glossators and comraentatom, 
but from the point of view of the time and place of its elaboration. 

* Opera, iv, ool, 861 sea, 

* F. Argcllati, Bibliotheca scriptorum M edujlanensiMm (Bledioliiiii, 1745), 

voL i. col. 23. ^ Ibid,, i. ool. 24. 
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For this purpose Alciati did not adopt a regular, definite method 
either in his professorial lectures or in his literary productions. 
This is seen in the very titles of his writings — “ Paradoxa ” 
(paradoxes, seemingly incredible views), “ Praetermissa ” (things 
overlooked or omitted), “ Parerga ” {obiter dicta, appendices), 

“ Dispunctiones ” (examinations, investigations, revisions), 

“ Annotationes ” (annotations, remarks), and so on. Besides 
his voluminous commentaries on various titles of the Digest and 
the CJode, ho wrote miscellaneous treatises and contributions, 
such as De magisiratibvs, De prae»umptionibm, De 'ponderibus et 
foensuris, De verborum si^nificatione, etc. His legal opinions 
(Responsa)y comprised in a posthumous publication the fourth 
edition of which, issued at Basel in 1582, contains some eight 
hundred decisions, relate to municipal law, canon law, feudal 
law, criminal law% wills, contracts, privilegia, and civil procedure. 
Some of these opinions throw light on important controversies 
of contemporary history, as, for example, the conflict between 
Duke Ulrich of W iirtemlK'rg and Ferdinand of Austria,^ and that 
between Duke Henry the younger of Brunswick and Groslar.^ 
Alciati’s interest in history is shown apart from his devotion 
to ancient life and institutions, by his Eneotnium historiae (1530), 
though already in 1519, in his dedicatory epistle to his Notes on 
Tacitus, he empha«ize<l the value and importance of historical 
science. In the latter work he skilfully compares and contrasts 
Livy anil Tacitus, and, being the sound judge that he is. he has 
no hesitation in awarding to the latter a much higher rank.^ He 
began also a history of Milan, wliich reaches to the fifteenth 
century ; in this work, however, he dfx*s not manifest a wry' great 
critical {H>wer in the handling of the sources, but show's tix> stnuig 
a leaning to roam in curious interesting by-paths. "‘Er Ix^sass 
in hoheni Masse . . . den Siiui fiir das Iiiteressante.’''* But his 
colltK^tion of instTiptions has a much gn^ater value, and has beim 
utilized by later researchers. No less a wTiter than Mommsen, 
whoso authorit}' in this category of historical documents is 
supreme, has declared that not only did Alciati reform jiuis- 
prudeiice, but he also laid the foundations of the science of epi- 
graphy.® As a humiuiist he hail a denp love for classical litera- 

^ ool, 354 ^ col. Gt>4 seq, 

* Opera, iv. ool. 876. * Mo(»Ucr, p. 125. 

• Corpue In^cripiwmum LaUmrum^ vol. v. pt. 2 1877), pp. 024 srq. ; 

at p. 624, ool. 2 : ** . . * Non solum iuria pnidentiam roformavit, sed etiam 
epigraphim ita funds vit, ut primus oorpus oondoiut inacriptionum patriarum 
iUquo vlam 
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ture ; he issued several Latin translations from the Greek, e.g. a 
version of Aristophanes’ Clauds y and also a compilation of epi- 
grams {Sdecta epigrammata graeca latine vcr^a, 1529). He wote 
also an original comedy which has already been mentioned, and a 
number of Latin poems, the most important of which are his 
EnMetnSy which were widely appreciated : indeed numerous 
editions were published in many countries, and translations into 
most European languages were made in course of time. Finally 
he ^%Tote a treatise on duelling {De singulari ceriamtne)^ and the 
various questions arising he discusses not merely as a skilful 
lawyer, but as a luminous writer possessing both classical and 
modem culture. 

His works are written in a clear fluent style, free* from tedious 
circumlocutions, pedantic heaviness, and pompous display of 
scholarship. This is all the more noteworthy as he wTote in an 
age not yet liberated from the influence of the scholastics and 
their overloaded citations. His object is to give pleasure to his 
readers as well as to impart instruction. As his recent biographer 
says : Er wall seine Lesca nicht nur Ixdehren, er w ill sie zugleich 
unterhalten.”^ He mingles illustrations taken from the Middle 
Ages and from contemporary histor}’ with those culltd from 
antiquity ; and here and there he relieves the sc^riousness of his 
disquisitions b}’ interspe^rsing pers(^nal anecdotes and autobio- 
graphical reflex* t ions. Thus he was perhaps the (irst of lawyers 
in whose >vritings we find purity and elegance of diction, and that 
marked personal noit*, that indetinable chtum w Inch chanu teriiU's 
the cultured humanist and the true artist. 

Aloiati aa Beformer. — Alciati took a ktxn inten*st in all branches 
of learning, and notably in such as were ancillary to law*, e.g. 
history, philology*. He followed with delight th(* new' discoveries 
of ancient wnritings, whether of a purely literary or twhnieal 
character, as, for example, those relating to medical questions. 
To the literature of his age as well as to that of tht* Middle Ages, 
he was a zealous adherent. He had a wide knt)wiedge of Homan 
authors in general, and w'as especially atUiched to Cicero, w hom 
he regarded as the very begetter of eloquence, “jmrens elo- 
quentiae ” ; like Erasmus he cultivated a pure, term*, flexible 
Latin style, and, like Erasmus — though unlike so many otluT 
writers of the time — he refused to pay homage U) the prevailing 
fetish of factitious Ciceronianism. What was a rarer ac?quisition, 

* Muclior, p* 111. 
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especially so in the case of the majority of preceding and con- 
temporary jurists, he possessed an excellent knowledge of Greek, 
though he was not, of course, a consummate Hellenist like 
Budaeus ; in any case he made fruitful use of his acquaintance 
with Greek authors and texts of Romanistic jurisprudence. 

He was one of the leaders of the humanist movement, and he 
cherished all the aspirations and made all the high claims of his 
illustrious fellow-workers. To these high claims regarding the 
many-sided knowledge and accomplishments necessary to the 
making of a sound lawyer, there were not wanting rephes and 
reproaches of opponents, who restricted their attention to the 
subject-matter of jurisprudence proper and had little time or 
aptitude for cultivating classical literature. Thus Albericus 
Geiitilis raaintainecl that the presumptuous humanists or “ Alcia- 
tists ” Alciatei,” as he called them) were scarcely entitled to 
the name of jurists at all, and that jurists could get on well enough 
without devoting themselves to Grt^^k and Latin letters.^ How- 
ever, Alciati throughout insisted on independence and culture 
as against the shackles of blind faith and tjTannous authority. 
He emphasized that coii\nction based on right and adequate 
knowledge, and sound judgment founded on the actual materials 
concerned {as the ultimate* data from which valid conclusions 
may Ixj drawn), are of greater import than a passive acceptance 
of the conclusions of scholastic exegesis, and still more so than 
actquu?sceuee in the ac^mmulatcs:! opinions of commentators 
merely re|>eating each other.^ Truth, inviolable, immutable, is 
alone the all-compelling authority. Though ho was near to be^ 
coming a cartlinal, yet lie denied the large claims of the popt‘, and 
even refusinl to a(?cept the Bible as finally dt^eisive. 

The new method introduml in the sixteenth century into the 

ft 

Hcuence of Roman law is not tlie result of an isolated manifesta- 
tion, but is at one with the general revolt of the human mind 
against the burdeiLs of tradition and its at'companying abuses ; 
it is part of the gradual efflort'scence of the human intellect in 
all the regions of thought and belief. Thus it has a close affinity 
with the religious insiurection of Luther and Calvin, with the 
philosophic doubt of IX'searti's, with the scepticism of RaWais 
and Montaigne, with the pioneer wwk of scholars like Scaliger 
and Lipsius, with the general literiwj^ revolt in Eurojx?, w ith the 

* A. Genttlia* Be iWm inU^rprftibm diaiogi s€x (Londini, 1582 ) 

* Cf, Optra, iv, col. 800 . 
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efforts to reintroduce classical types of architecture, and with 
many other phenomena of a like tendency. In a word, it indi- 
cates the passing away from medievalism with its dogma and 
authority and stiffed individuahty, to modernism with its freedom, 
expansion of personality, and demand for the actual and real. 

Already in the first of his published writings, the Commentary 
on the last three books of the Code, Alciati proclaims defiantly 
in his prefatory dedication the demands of the new method in 
jurisprudence, and the necessity to bring it into line with human- 
ism. He realizes that before him some effort had here or there 
been made to bring about an emancipation from the old incubus 
by appealing to the Corpus luris and taking refuge in it. But no 
one had as yet clearly indicated the desired goal and clwired 
the way thereto. And so Alciati, though scarcely more than a 
youth, comes with his call to arms ; he exclaims that the old 
traditions are going and must go, and he will show the world 
how to establish a new condition of things ; ho expects opposition, 
he imagines the subtle retorts of the old doctors and the iu>ise 
of those who would demolish with their invective what they are 
too stupid to understand ; he will not, however, turn from his 
purpose, he is courageous and hojK^ful in his cnterpris<:\^ In 
this undertaking Alciati was supported by Zasius in (Germany, 
and Budaeus in France ; and Erasmus declares (in a letter to Karl 
Sucquet) that they were the thrw who were instrumental in 
reminlying the lamentable conditions of the hitherto e»xisting 
jurisprudence, by pointing out the corrupt and mutilated charac- 
ter of the tc‘xts and restoring to them their original form and 
meaning.^ 

Alciati did not eliminate from his considerat ion canon law, 
customary and local law, CkTman. l.rombard, IVeneh, or Italian ; 
as an advocate he ha<l frtjquent occasion to refer thereto. But 
when he speaks of jurisprudence he means, of course, Roman law ; 
and in his view it would be the highest ghay of a mcKlem jurist 
to grasp it and expoimd it as forcibly and acutely as a Papinian 
or a Scaevola. Times and seasons, ho says, come and go ; but 
the Roman system remains in all its splendour and greatness, — 
as the ancients said, it is a work of the eternal gods,® A great 
jurist is only a priest in the service of Justice. The theoretical 

* Opera^ lit. cot 479-80. 

® Enutmus, EpitUdae (Load 

• OfWf iv, ool. 849, 
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work of explanation and construction is in many respects of greater 
importance than the practical work of the advocate; theory 
represents the captain, practice the men. And to do that work 
efficiently it is indispensable to go to the sources, and not to the 
glosses and labyrinthine commentaries of the glossators and the 
Bartolists (though sometimes to consult Bartolus himself might 
prove profitable) in order rightly to interpret a lex it is fatal 
both to one’s own understanding and to that of others to offer 
the inextricable maze of opmions on opinions and explanations 
of explanations.* At best the system of exegesis may succeed 
in elaborating some rules and formulas, but a harmonious unified 
system can never result therefrom One perusal of the Corpus 
luris itself is far more profitable than a whole life given to inter- 
preiationeSy repeiiiiones. and dispuUdwnes, What would Jus- 
tinian have said of the dialectical proceedings concerned, as they 
were, more with words than with things, more with dogmatic 
asseverations than with luiprejudieed searching for truth 
Return, then, to the method of Justinian if you would find your 
w^ay out of the existing confusion. And again, besides going to 
the veritable sources, we must effect a constant alliance of the 

li Ix^it f t lit^r relative subjects, so that the 
results of the latter will help to explain or reinforce, or if need be 

modify, the conclusions of the former. On account of the unity 

* 

of knowiixlge and i‘ssc*ntial ct)rrelation of its branches, the sub- 
sidiary subjiHis in question w ill l)i‘ numerous : hut some are of 
es|K»cial im|K)rt4Uice. e.g. history, {diilology, literal me (“bonae 
literac ”). And, reciprtK^ally, sound eone(‘ptions of law will 
prove an invaluable aid to the attaining of a fuller and more 
rational understanding of each of thm' subjects. Hence the 
philologista, the grammatiei ” who confine themselves to verbal 
constructions, very raniy discern the right meaning of legal 
passages, and the fundamental imjxirt of the law' set forth f thus 
Angelus Polit ijuius was once laughed at by Socinus for not knowing 
the real meaning of suus heres.”® As to the glossators and com- 
mentators, Aceursius, Bartolus, and their associates, not once 
did they oven sip of non- juristic knowledge.’^ True jurispru- 
dence, indeed, necessarily embraces, or is clostiy itdated to, all 
other sciences ; “ Haee ars ceteraa onmes in se continet,”* and so 

^ Owm, col. SSB. ® Ibid., col 73 (Paradom, iv. prooemium). 

^ Ibid.y eol. 866, * Ibid., eol. 8(U>, * Ibid., eol. 275. 

• im., ool, m, » Ibid., col. 753. ** Ibid., col. 852. 
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is, in a sense, pre-eminent. The comparative method, therefore, 
of Alciati aims at reveahng the indissoluble connection of the 
Corpus luris with the entire ancient culture, by making syste- 
matic use of mutual illustration and exemplification ; and the 
sound application of this method consequently demands many- 
sided knowiedge. The exaction of such high quahfications is 
perhaps not so unreasonable in an age which produced men of 
universal genius Uke Leonardo da Vinci, Leo Baptista Alberti, 
Michaelangelo. As to the history of Roman law, however, Alciat i 
thought there was then little prospect of succes-sful results ; in the 
earlier period more particularly only suppositions and conjectures 
are possible ; for that part of the subject is clouded in obscurity, 
and what there is of it is but a feeble shadow.* He was but little 
concerned with pre-Justinian sources, and scarcely realirx-d how 
much earlj" Roman law is embodied in the ('orpus luris. 

In conclusion it mav lx* said that Alciati certainly did not 
accomplish as much as his methods and projects promised. He 
was one of tho.se — like our own (.\)l(Tidg(‘. for example — who 
design much, but leave only a few fragnu'nts-- Iragirn'iits. how'ev<‘r. 
destined to prove of the grcat('st influence* and a vital inspiration 
to his contemporaries and 8Ucces.sors. He restored t<*xts. showed 
how they were to Ik* interpreted, from what point of vi(‘w they 
were to l)e regarded, how the y were to Ik* relate'd to the life* anel 
thought of the time which breeught them inte) lK*ing. Xo eloubt 
he committed mistake's, seeme e)f the-m the* e*rrors eif an expleire*r. 
others inhcriteel fre)m inve*terate traelitie»n ; but his fundamental 
intention, namely, the (*stablishme*nt e)f a ratieenal se*i('ntific 
method, was fulfilled. He more* than any e)the*r jurist has a right 
te) the title eef fenmdeT of the* humanist mefheeel ; to him is eluc the 
rise eif the great FVcnch scheeol of juri.spniele*ne'e in the* sixte*cnth 
century, wdth, on the* etne hanel, syste*matize*rs like* the* eminent 
Doncau, and, em the olhe*r. humanist investigateirsanelre*sfetrers 
like Cujas, the real juristic ce)r}'ph.'w*us of the century. 


^ Op(ra, col. 44.*] sfg. 
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Iiaw in Prance before Cujas. — Already in the eleventh century 
the wave of lea-rning and culture was felt in France as well as in 
Italy, The curriculum of the university’ of Paris included legal 
instruction (that is, canon law which however contained Roman 
elements), as well as theology and the arts. With the influence 
of men like Abelard, as was pointed out in the preceding essay, 
Paris Inxiame the leading centre of scholasticism ; and the 
scholastic method and spirit at once had a great effect both on 
the study of jurisprudence and on legal practice. Various com- 
pilations were made of the usages and customs of Prance ; thus 
we find Jit the v’crv l)egimiing of the eleventh century a collection 
cntitltHl de Jertmdefti, Numerous manuals and epitomes 

wort' also composed, inc(^rporating a large body of Roman law ; 
such were the Decretum and Panormita of Ivo of Chartres, the 
Exc^lAkm(\s Petri, the BrcichyJogus iurks ciinlis, and Lo Codi, all 
of which hav'c previously lHx*n mentioned.^ Two rival schools 
of law contributiKi much to the advance of jmisprudence, both 
native aiul Roman : one was that of Montpellier, which was 
greatly iiuU*b(iHl to Placentinus, and established itself as the 
leading representative of law teaching in the “pays de droit 
6crit.“ the other wius that of Orleans, which was organized by^ 
Philip the Fair, and iK'came the authoritative guide for legal 
exposition in the “pays de droit coutumier.” Besides, under 
tlu* Frt'nch monarchy jurisprudence was from early times appUeti 
to the affairs of government and the State. Philip Augustus 
(wlio in 1190 establisheil royal courts of justice presided ov^er 
by officers designated bailiffs or seneschals), St. Louis (who ex- 
tendcHl the organization of parlementa in the French provinces), 

* Many oltw^rvationa which would hav'e boen neceaaary aro omittod in tbo 
prt>fiout caaay, lieoaum^ its subject-matter is meant to Ik> supjJemontary to, 
and not a repetition of, that sot forth in the study of Alciati. Tlio poader b 
once and for all ndentHl t henete. 
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and Philip the Fair gathered legists round them. With the 
gradual development of Roman doctrines, the influence of these 
lawyers rapidly increased ; and they were entrusted by their 
sovereigns to draw up collections of ordinancesi — ^those “^Ita- 
blissements ” which were . destined to undermine the feudal 
r6gime, and to restrain the advancing power of the papacy. The 
enlargement of the royal power and the spread of law teaching 
gave greater importance to the parlementvS, whoso magistrates, 
being able jurisconsults, decided cases in accordance with the 
evidence brought, instead of by the obsolescent trial by battle. 
The Etablissemenis de Saint Lmiu (about 1270), drawn from that 
monarch’s ordinances, from the customs of Touraine-Anjou and 
of the Orl6anais, and also from the Corpus Juris of Justinian, 
established a great code of rules of civil and criminal procedure, 
and principles formulated from a large variety’ of legal dwisions. 
In 1283 appeared the Coulume de BeamH)8isis, compiled hy Philippe 
de Remi. sire de Beaumanoir. This w ork shows w hat a great 
influence Roman law* exercist'd on the usages of Northern France, 
and how^ in the hands of the judge the rules of the ancient juris- 
prudence often triumphed when brought into conflict with 
Gk*rmanic conceptions. At about the same lime were pro- 
duced Durand’s Speculum iuris and Foucaud’s two works on 
Roman law*, viz. Quuestianes iuriei and Recipiendurum adionum 
ndiaties. 

At the beginning of the fourtc^enth centur\ , France possessiHi 
an original school of Romanist ic legists, of whom tht‘ most 
prominent were Jacques de R<*vigny, Kerre de Btdleperche, 
GuiUaume de Cun6o, Petrus Jacobi, and Johannes FabtT. They 
were professors and adv(x?ates at Orleaas, Montjxdlier, or Tou- 
louse, and l)ecarae distinguished in (liurch and 8tat<*. Their 
writings have an eminently practical character, and endeavoured 
to impart to the customary institutions and political organizatie n 
of their time a new' vigour and vitality by ingrafting tluwin 
principles of Roman law. This aim is shown more particularly 
in the works of Faber — Breviarium in Codic^m and CotnmenluriuA 
ad Insiituia. Other practical manuals were issued, like (*. du 
Breuil’s Stylus jmUimmti, which set forth the usages and formula? 
incidental to the proce<lure of the Royal Court of Justice*. In 
the fifteenth century various projf^^^ts were sed on fcK>t by 
Charles VII., Louis XI., and Charles VlIJ. Thus Charles Vll. 
himself to the reorganization of French guvenunent, 
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issued an ordinance (1453) for the reform of justice, and ordered 
the preparation of materials for a code. Similarly Charles VIII .’s 
ordinance (1493) provided for the amendment of judicial ad- 
ministration ; and in his reign also compilations of local customs 
were made. In the meantime the Bartolist current was gaining 
ground in France, though it never penetrated as deeply as it had 
done in Italv. The French doctors were never addicted to the 
scholastic subtleties and vagaries as much as the Italians were. 
As a recent writer says : “ L’esprit fran 9 ais est trop logique pour 
accepter sans resistance une creation aussi batarde quo celle 
des Ilartolistes.”^ Nevertheleas, in the decline of the study of 
jurisprudence during the fifteenth century, the influence of the 
Bartolists reac^hed several schools in France, and predominated 
till th(^ following century. Thus Forcadel. the rival of Cujas, 
owed to this circumstance his favour at Toulouse.^ 

The Sixteenth- Century Movement. — No century was more 
blemished than the sixteenth : but no century achieved a more 
glori(»us distinction. At its opening, it found in the West (ex- 
cluding Italy — as was shown in the previous essay) practically 
a nuHlieval world ; at its close it witnessed a definitive trans- 
figuration. Modernism, heralded by Renaissance and Ihlorma- 
tion, came to dispkvce once and for all old beliefs, old institutions, 
the old attitude to life and thought. The universal, more or less 
homogeneous consciousness of the West developed into the 
particular, individual conscnousness of States — eacdi working out, 
on its own lines, its own polity, its veriituuilar literatiue. its 
national religion, its native art. The Teutonic Renaissance was 
inaugurated, like the I^tiii, by an insurrection against the supre- 
ma(*y <»f ,s<‘hoUvstic Aristotelianism ; but its spirit was more 
d('m<KTatie, more religious, more theological ; its bulwarks were 
St. Paul, rcpn^seiiting Biblical authority, and St, Augustine, 
conducing to ueo-Platonism. mj^tic philosophy. As to the 
Latin movement, the French Renaissance was distinguished from 
its progeniUir. the Italian, in that it w'as more specifically educa- 
tional. literary, and juristic, whilst the latter wjis more philoso- 
phical.^ For a short time, however, the French Rtuiaissance 
had assumed a distinctively Italian colour ; this was specially 

* J. Flivch, Oujd/it OimMilems r/ lew Ihirtolutes^ in XouifeUe revue hisiorique 
de droit franraie ei iiranqer (Pariji, 1S83), vii.» pp. 2(>5-27* at p. 224. 

* See furthor infra. 

* C/. RtJV. A. M. Fairbaim, Tendencies of European Theughi in the Age of 
the Heformaiion, in Cambridge Modem History, ii. ch. 
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marked in the second quarter of the centur3% when there was so 
great an influx of Italians into France after the fall of Florence 
(1530), and the marriage of Francis I.’s second son to Catharine 
de’ Medici. There was not always a clear line of demarcation 
between the Renaissance and the Reformation ; though on the 
whole it may be said that the first was of a more secular, the 
second of a more religious character. But in Frjmce the Rc'for- 
mation never became an entirely national movement. The 
Catholics constituted the great majoritj^ of the population, and 
detested the Protestants more for their schismatic and separatist 
attitude than for their heretical belief s . This ant agonism brought 
about over thirtj^ years of religious wars, cuhninating in the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew — wars which had an injurious (effect 
on the free intellectual work of scholars and jurists (most of whom 
were amongst the Reformers), and on French humanism in 
general.^ France had just before then contributed a great deal 
to the classical and legal erudition of Euroj)e. Tlu' College de 
France was supreme in classical philology. th(‘ university of 
Bourges was unrivalled in jurisprudence. French literal un* had 
received a great impulse and a fecundating force from luimanism. 
There were eminent professors of Greek and masters of 1.^1 in 
who continued the great work of Budacus ; c.g, Jacques Toussain 
(Tusanus), a favourite pupil of the latter, and Adrien Turn6lKi 
(Tumebus), w^ho issued Greek editions, translations, and com- 
mentaries on Latin authors ; Denys I^mbin (I^mbimis) whose 
Latin editions enjojed great fame ; Jean Dorat (Auratus). the 
Aeschjdean critic and inspirer of the Pkhade ; Marc Antoiiu* 
Muret (Muretus). that master of Latinity who struggled against 
the superstition of Ciceronianism ; Henri Estienne (Stc'phanus), 
who issued from his press a large numlx'r of Grtn^k and I^atin 
editions nearty all eclited b}^ him, and in his Thesaurus Oraecue 
Linguae (1572) bequeathed a rich legac\' to scholarship ; Jacques 
Amyot, one of the few translators of genius, and an inspirer of 
the French spirit; Pierre Pithou, a man of versiitile activity; 
Joseph Scaliger, the greak^st name in the history of French 
classical learning ; and finall^^ Isaac Casaubon, w'hose aim was 
*‘to revive the picture of the ancient world. To these names 
may be added that of Pierre de la Ram^ (Ramus), whose famous 
treatise on logic {Dialecticae InMituliones, Paris, 1543, translated 
into French 1555) was a reaction against Aristotelian authority, 

* See m/ra, under life of Oujas. 
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and was welcomed in Protestant universities (with the notable 
exception of Oxford), 

As to humanist jurisprudence, though the real founder was 

Alciati, we may regard as a pioneer Pierre de I’Estoile (Stella), 

who began to lecture at Orleans in 1512. In France more than 

elsewhere was systematic opposition manifested to the subtleties 

and dogmatic methods of the Bartolists, and to the bewildering 

accumulation of glosses of their predecessors. Though the 

glossators merited, in some respects, more indulgence than their 

scholastic successors, men of the Renaissance like Rabelais 

treated them all alike with contempt. Thus Pantagruel says to 

the doctors of Paris : “ Au cas que leur controverse etait paten te 

et facile k juger, vous Tavez obscurcie par sottes et deraisonnables 

raisons et ineptes opinions de Accurse, Balde, Bartole, de Castro 

. , . et CCS ault res vic^ulx mast ins qui jamais n’entendirent la 

raoindre I 03 ' des Pandectes, et n’estoycnt que gros veaulx de 

disme, ignorans de tout ce qui est necessaire k I’intelligence des 

loix ; car (comme il est tout certain), ils n’avoyent cognoissance 

de langue ny grecque, ny latine. . . And comparing the 

glosses of the Aceursians with the text of the Digest itself, he 

obst^rves : ‘‘ Au monde n' v a li\Tes tant l)caux, taut ornes, tant 

• ' 

elegants comme soiit les ti‘xtes des Pandectes, mais la brodure 
d’iceiix, cVst assiwoir la glost' d’Aceurse est tant infame, tant 
sale, tail! punaise. que ce nVst qu’ordure et vilenie.”^ Rabelais 
demanded that jurisprudence should bc‘ reinforced by humanists 
culture ; he, like the others of the new* school, maintained that 
philology, history, stMcnce in general are indispensable to a true 
jurisconsult. Similarly, Douaren, one of the most eminent of 
the humanist jurists, derided the Bartolists for their barbarous 
language, absence of method, and scholastic procedure ; he com- 
plained that they gave themselves entirely to logic, chopping 
and attm^king the opinions of others rather than to seeking the 
truth in the sources themselves. Without devotion to letters, 
claimed he, no one coukl iKX'ome either a jiurist or a statesman, 
but only a cav^'iUing pettifogger.^ The bad Latin and wTetched 
style of the post -gU^ssiit ors were attacked by formidable critics 
and consummate masters like Mmret, w ho said their compositions 
were a hotchpotch (“farrago”), a confused mtiss (“acervus 
perturbatus ”), a vile medky of barbarous, foreign, xmheard-of 


^ PatUagrud (1533), iL c. 10, * Ibid,t ii. c. 5. 

* C/. hia letter to Andr6 Gaillard, in his Opera (Franoofurti, 1592), p. 1100. 
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expressions (“foedissima barbararum, peregrinarum, inauditarum 
vocum colluvio Other notable assailants of the “mos 
italicus ” of the Bartolists were, besides Cujas himself, E. Baron, ^ 
F. Hotman,® and Baudonin.^ 

The aim of the new French school of Romanists was, in the 
first place, to restore, by means of every collateral aid furnished 
by a thorough and comprehensive humanist culture, the true 
sources and texts of Roman jurisprudence, to indicate the original 
significance and applicability of its laws ; secondly, to effect a 
syntliesis and a coherent sj-stematic structure of these re-estab- 
lished elements, and make manifest the spirit and philosophy 
of the entire bod 3 \ This aim was not only part of the general 
revolt implied in the Renaissance, the revival of classical anti- 
quity, but was also stimulated by the widely felt desire to remedy 
the abuses of judicial administration for it v^ as felt that a more 
rational knowledge of Roman law would conduce to the ameliora- 
tion of existing practice b}^ introducing chvssical conceptions and 
principles. Xoteworth}’ appeals on this gi’ound were made in 
France by Hotmail {Antitribmiayim, 1567), and in Germany by 
that great reformer and accomplished humanist, Melanchthon 
(Oratio delegibus. Haguenau, 1530), and by Oldendorp {Disj/iitatio 
forerisis de iure et aeqiiitate, Cologne, 1541). The latter em- 
phatically insists that the reform of the administration of justice 
must begin by reforming the teaching of law. 

The chief French representatives of the humanist method of 
jurisprudence issued critical editions of old or newly discovered 
texts; e.g. D. Godefroy (Grot hof red us, 1549-1622), Corpus iuris 
civilis ; J. Godefroy (1582-1652), belongs to tlie sixteenth-century 
school more by the nature of his work than by date. Qualuor 
f antes iuris civilis (ante- Justinian texts); J. du Tibet (d, 1570) 
and Cujas (1522-1590), Theodosian Code ; Pithou (1539-1596). 
Lex Dei, and the post -Theodosian mwelhie ; F. Pithou (1544- 
1621). Julian’s Epitome and th(‘ laws of the Visigoths ; J. du TilK^t, 

1 Oralio de docinrin offLcAo deque m/Hio i urieprudenliam Htudendi. H i» onitioiiH 
were published in 1570. 

^ De rationc dicendi dtscendique iuris civilis ad studiosam lerjnm imxnlutem 
commonefactio (1540). 

3 luriscMomltus aive de optima genere iuris interpreiandi, 

* De optima iuris docendi diacendique ratione. 

* Cf. Flach, loc. ciL, p. 221, n. (1) ; pnK.*e<lure duvemu^ en bouucoup 
de p Ays un vain aimulacro qui m sorvait qu'a (Uernirnsr Ioh proedw, k on rondn? 
la solution arbitraire on al&toire, ot le jugo inOrno instruit, laborioux ot in- 
tdgre, no jwuvait so reconnaitro au milieu dtm comment airos atnonci4<^ 
depuis do8 si^cles.” 
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Ulpian’s Regulae; A. Bouchard, InstUvies of G^ius and the 
Sententiae of Paul ; E. Bonnefoi (Bonefidius, d. 1574), Juris 
orimtalis 1. Hi; Cujas and A. Augustin, the Basilica; other 
sources of Graeco-Roman law were issued by Baudouin, Labb6, 
Bosquet, and others.^ Then there were other eminent French 
jurists of the century who did not devote themselves entirely to 
Roman law ; e.g. Charles Dumoulin (1500-1566), sumamed by 
some of his contemporaries the “ French Papinian ” ; F. Holman 
{1524-1590); Douaren (1509-1559) ; Doneau (1527-1591), the 
great systematizer ; Baudouin (1620-1573), eminent theologian 
as well as jurist; Ranconnet (d, 1559); Gov4a (1505-1566); 
Connan (1508-1551), who began the general classification con- 
tinued afterwards by Domat and other systematizers ; B. Brisson 
(1531-1591), A. Le Conte (d. 1586), P. Faber (1540-16(M)), 
and others.^ This assembly of names certainl}" gives France, 
with regard to sixteenth-century jurisprudence, the foremost 
place in the world f and in this magnificent concourse Cujas 
stands out supreme. 

Life of Cujas. — Jacques Cujas (Jacobus Cujacius) — whose real 
name was Cujaus, which was changed for reasons of euphoiiv — 
was born, the son of a fuller, in Toulouse, 1522. He first studied 
law in his native town under Arnaud Ferrier. who was a disciple 
of Alciati, and who subst^uently attained high distinction as 
president of the Parlement of Paris, then French ambassador 
to the Council of Trent and to Venice, and afterwards as chan- 
cellor to the King of Navarre. Cujas. unlike Alciati, was for- 
tunate in his first instructor ; indeed, ho ever after regarded him 
ivs the ablest professor he had known. At Toulouse he read all 
the known expounders of law, and frequently t(K)k part in public 
disputations with his fellow-pupils. But he applied himself also 

' C/. Brissiiiul, op. ctt., vol. i., p. 357 : A, Tardif, Histoirc dcs sources du 
droit franca is : Origines rormittes (l^aris, 1890), p. 467. 

* Cy. infra^ on tho rolation between Unjas and his chief contemporaries. 

® Cf. the opinion of the English civilian. Sir Arthur Duck, De usu ei auihori- 
tai^ iuris civtlts Romanorum (London, 1653), 1. ii. c. 5 ; ** lurisprudentia 
romana, si apud alias gentes oxtincta esset, apud sok^ Gallos repiriri posset.’’ 

* An Adequate lifo of Cujas is greatly to be desired. Tho best account, 
short as it is, is still that of Berriat Saint-Ihrix, Histoirt du droit romain, suivie 
dc ihistoire de Cujas (1821), pp. 373-454, and notes, pp. 455-611. — Tho CJonnan 
translation of E. Simngonborg, Jacob Cujas und seine Zeitgenossen (Leipzig, 
1822), contains a few additions and notes of not very groat consoquonce ; 
it is mainly useful for tho convenient chronological list of Cujas’ works. — 
Sa Vigny’s brief article in TkemiSf iv. (1822), pp. 194-207, gives a little supple- 
mentary matter. 
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to the ancient languages, especially Greek, to history, rhetoric, 
philosophy, ethics, philology, and poetry. In 1547 he began a 
private course of lectures on the InstiivXes ; and this venture was 
so successful that soon the sons of eminent men were sent to him 
from distant regions. Some seven years later he left Toulouse 
never to return, because, as it is averred, he failed in his applica- 
tion for a chair of Roman law. It is certain that he was a candi- 
date, and that Forcadel, his Bartolist opponent, obtained the 
professorship in 1656. But it is doubtful whether Cujas took 
part in the actual test proposed by the authorities, as the records 
of the imiversity for this epoch no longer exist.^ In any casc^ 
Forcadel’s selection was influenced by the fact tliat Toulouse 

K- 

was still a stronghold of Bartolism, and that tlie majority of the 
students — ^who had a voice in the appointment — voted for him, 
owing to the persuasions of Jean Bodin (an adve rsary of Chijas), 
and to the long experience, good presence, and witty, rhetorical 
speech of Forcadel. Gravina observes that in preferring the 
latter to Cujas the university preferred an ape to a man. After 
the departure of Cujas, one of his pupils, Jean Amariton. publislunl 
the former’s notes on Ulpian, and dedicated the work t<^ him. 

In November, 1554, Cujas received a chair at the neighboiuing 
town, Cahors, in succession to the Portuguese professor, Antoine 
de Govea, who had spent nearly all his life in PYance, and estab- 
lished his position as a distinguished Romanist. About six 
montlLs afterwards, however, Cuj^is was called to the imivcTsity 
of Bourges (then pre-eminent for civil law — in Hot man’s phrasr^, 
“le grand marche de la sci(*nce ”) to fill the chair of Baudouin, 
who left for German^' owing to his religious opinions. Tliis 
invitation was made by the Duchess of Berry, Margu(*rite of 
France, daughter of Francis I., on the advice of Ikt chancellor, 
Michel de I’Hospital. She was, like her father, a patnjn of art 
and learning. Bourges then poss(?ssed several distinguished pro- 
filers, e,q. Lc Conte, a pupil of Alciati and c^litor of the Corpus 
luris, Douaren, and Doneau, a great reprmmtative of the 
historical school. The two latter, seeing in Cujas a formidable 
rival, created all kinds of difficulties for him, and in his al)ftence 

^ Papyri) Masson in his Vie de Cujas^ written in tlie ytm-r of Cujas* death 
(1590), asserts that he really suffered defeat in the competition, and many 
others repeated this statetnc5nt. This was denied in 1671 by Iksmard Mwloii, 
in his Htstoire de Maran^ who maintained that the rcfxirt w'as not in tvccord- 
anw with the university records, which, however, lie did nut quote. Berriat 
Saint'Pnx acoepto the traditional opinion. — For other refenmoes to this 
controversy, see Brissaud, op. cif., L, p. 350, n. 2. 
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instigated the students against him ; at their instance also 
Pulvaeus afterwards published a violent satire against him, to 
which his pupil Antoine Foquelin of Orleans replied. In spite 
of the support of Le Conte and the sympathy of his auditors 
(amongst whom were pupils like Pierre du Faur de Saint-Jory 
(P. Faber), Tjoysel, Pierre Ayrault, Fran 9 ois Hague au, Nicolas 
Cisner, and Pierre Pithou), he left Bourges in August, 1557, and 
in November was called to Valence. During his stay at Bourges 
he had begun the publication of the great works — ^Notes on the 
Institutes and on Paul’s Senteniicbe, Commentaries on certain 
titles of the Digest, and the ObservationeSy — which assured him 
the position of the leading jurist of the day, and procured him 
the friendship of eminent men like Etienne Pasquier. Several 
pupils accompanied him to Valence. At this time he married 
the daughter of a doctor of Avignon. He soon published a second 
edition of the above works, and issued a further portion of the 
Commentaries and the Observation's, of which the former was 
dedicated to Jeaix de Montluc, Bishop of Valence, whose friend- 
ship he enjoyed. His reputation was now so great that a legist, 
M. Vertranius Maurus, stated^ that there was no need to quote 
passages from the wTitings of Cujas, as they were in everybody’s 
hands. 

In June, 1559, Douartm died, and the Duchess of Berry recalled 
Cujas to Bourges, wliere he was generous enough to pronounce 
a eulogy on his late opponent. During the next few' years further 
publications appeared, eg. his commentaries on the last three 
books of the Code, on the title “De verborum obligationibus ” 
which he dedicated to Marguerite and to I’Hospital. When the 
former bc^came Jhichess of Savov, she and her husband were 
desirous of restoring to the university of Turin its former renow n ; 
and so, on the death of Antoine de Gov^a (whom they had brought 
from Grenoble), they persuaded Cujas to accept the vacant chair 
(Septeml)er, 1566). During his residence in Italy, he paid visits 
to various universities to see the nu'thods of teaching and to 
examine manuscrifds ; he tried unsuccessfully to obtain the lomi 
of the famous Florentine manuscript of the Digest. It appi^ars 
that Cujas was not able to habituate himself to the climate of 
Turin or to Italian manners ; hence in August, 1567, he returned 
to Valence university, w hich had greatly increased in importance 
by its union with the university of Grenoble, V^ery soon took 

* De jure liberorum (Ludguni, 1558), c. 27. 
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place a general rising of Protestants, and Valence was seized ; 
teac^hing was in consequence suspended until the conclusion of 
peace in the following year. On the resumption of his professional 
work, his fame was at its height, and his lectures were attended 
by large numbers of pupils, many of whom came from distant 
places abroad, notwithstanding the pohtical and religious dis- 
turbances in Prance. Again in 1 570 he w^as compelled to withdraw 
to Lyons, where he wrote new w'orks and revised some of the (^Id 
ones for new editions. He now' received invitations from several 
other universities, e.g, Avignon, Besan^on and Bourges, but after 
the peace of St. Germain (in July) he was biuiv in Valence. His 
students continued to increase in numbers, and amongst them 
were the prince of scholars, Joseph Scaliger, and one of the greatest 
of French historians, Jacques Auguste de Thou, In the autumn 
of 1571 he fell ill, but none the less continued his lectures, and 
begged the indulgence of his audience when he was carried into 
the lecture-room. On the fateful day of St, Bartholoim^w' 
(August 24, 1672) he saved the life of Scalig(*r, and of his eolk'Ugiie, 
E. Bonnefoi. Later Charles IX. recognized the high position of 
Cujas by making him honorary councillor of the Parlement of 
Grenoble (May, 1573). 

In June, 1575, hoping to obtain more tranquillity, he prcK*e(Hled 
to Bourges, w’hich was then almost entirely Catholic and was 
situated in a peaceful province. But he was not more fortunat<‘ 
there, and the civil di.ssension compelled liim to remove* to Paris. 
At the instance of the procure* ur-general of the King, the [)arl(*- 
ment, by a dccret* of April 2, 1576, 8us{>ended in Ciijas’ favour tlie 
ordinances prohibiting the public teacdiiiig e)f civil law in the* 
universitj", and even authorized him to confer dt'grees — “ d’autant 
que le dit Cujas est, comme la cour s^ait, jx*rsonnage de grande* 
et singuliere doctrine et condition.”^ Some tliret* months 
later, on the restoration of peace, he w'ent ba(*k to Bourges, 
and never left it again. He was grant{*d a pc^nsion b}^ the Due 

The greater part of the rest of his life was (*mbitter(*d by <‘ivil 
and religious disturbances, as well as by grief and saclness from 
other causes. In 1581 he lost his wife* and onh* son, and for a 
time was overwhelmed with grief. He said in a letter that the 
friendship of Scaliger stayed his tears and saved him from a 

* CL G* P^ri^ La /acuUe de droit dans VuniversiU de Paris, p. 173, 
ferred to by Brissaud, op, cit., i,, p. 354.) 
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wretched grave. To another friend he wrote that he was pining 
to see him, that the sight of him would help to remove the sadness 
which was bearing him down in his loneliness. At this time 
offers reached him from Italy. Gregory XIII. himself wrote to 
him offering a large stipend and high honours if he accepted a 
professorship at Bologna ; but various circumstances induced him 
to remain in Bourges. He deeply felt the need of domestic 
companionship and of an heir ; and so, though over sixty years 
old, he married a yoxmg wife. But the only issue was a daughter 
(born in 1587). The following year he went to Paris to ask leave 
to retire, but Henry III. refused. The last two years of his life 
were still more troubled. After the assassination of the King 
(August 1, 1589), the leaguers proclaimed King, under the title 
of Charles X., the Cardinal de Bourbon, imcle of Henry IV. 
Cujas was asked, w ith promises of magnificent rewards, to write 
in favour of the Cardinal ; the promises were follow^ed hy threats, 
and fanatics in Bourges were rou.sed against him. But nothing, 
not even a riot in which he nearly lost his life, could shake his 
refusal. Civil war continued, especially in Berrj', and affected 
him dec'ph’ till his death, which took place on October 4, 1590, 
and w'as follow ed by a public funeral. 

Like Alciati, Cujas led a restless, w^andering life : the incessant 
disturbances and menacing circumstances of the time, together 
with the intriguing hostility of rival professors and of those 
adhering to the older schools, made it impossible for him to enjoy 
}x*ace and tranquillity. This kind of life w as tlien shared by manj^ 
ardent spirits wlio ventured to strike out new paths for them- 
selves. Amongst thesi' w e find — to mention only legists or publi- 
cists — men like Pumoulin, Baudouin, Doneau, and Hotman. 
After the massacre of St. Bartholomew’, the position of professors 
in Pranc(^ who were suspected of heresy or of S 3 ’mpathy with the 
reform movement Ix^came still more intolerable. Ramus, as- 
sailed by the doctors of the Sorbomie. by the scholastic contro- 
versialists, and. after he turned Protestant, by the orthodox 
avengers, jHTished in the massacre. The classical critic and 
scholar, Ijambinus, died of shock almost immediately after. 
Scaliger, like Doneau and Hotman, was compelled to seek a 
temporary refuge in Geneva. Cujas, however, did not assume 
such an uncompromising or dtx'isive attitude towards religion. 
He perhaps iK'longtd, with Erasmus and Montaigne, to that party 
w^hich \vm charm terized by a mild scepticism or by the broadest 
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toleration, and detested fanaticism of any kind. This point of 
view was not due to lack of courage or vacillation ; when necessity 
arose, he was ready to risk his life rather than surrender his con- 
victions to the seditious clamours of a threatening crowd of 
leaguers. He practised Catholicism, but it is significant that in 
his will he made no declaration in its favour, forbade the sale of 
his books to the Jesuits, and recommended his wife and daughter 
simply to abide by the precepts of the Holy Scripture. It was 
thought that he had openly embraced the reformed faith, for we 
find Hotman accusing him of deserting it again. However, in his 
discussions, whenever legal matters were confronted by religious 
arguments, he was wont to observe : “ Nihil hoc ad edictum 
praetoris,” and thus constantly emphasized that the spheres of 
law and religion were separate, affirmed the secular character of 
jurisprudence, and declared that it could no longer be the humble 
servant of the<dog}\ 

C>ujas does not appear to have possessed a marked professorial 
aptitude, in so far as secondary accomplishments are concerned. 
It is said that in his lectures his exordium wan too precupitate, 
his general delivery rather rapid, his v(»ice unequal ; that he did 
not answer immediately (“(*x abrupto,’' as Alexander Scot, one 
of his pupils, says) the difficult questions put to him. He in- 
variably avoided talking law at table or when he was in the society 
of his friends ; and when they suggt^sted problems to him he re- 
ferred them to his lectures. There is no doubt that he lacked 
readiness of retort and rhetoric al flourish, and other controvcTsial 
attributes which were then so much apprc^ciated ; indeed, la* w>ems 
to have had a d(*ep contempt for the art of dcKjlamation, and 
forensic eloquence without true insight and diH'p knowltnlge he 
disdaincil above all. He carefully pre pared his public diH<‘ourse«, 
which were always charac’ieriml by lucid expression, exact and 
pentrating analysis. Under his scrutiny. bac*ked up as it was by 
scientific method, immense erudition, and n(*w suggestive ideas, 
the most obscure passages yielded their meaning. He always 
took a personal interest in his students, and they were attached 
to him. He admitk^l them to his table and to his lilirary, and 
often helped them pecuniarily. Before and after Iwtiu’es 
they formed a processir n and escorted him to and from his 
house. Many accompanied him in his frequent jx^egrina- 
tions, and when they left him still kept up the most friendly 
relations. 
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Works^ and their Character. — The works of Cujas, like those 
of Alciati, do not set forth an elaborate, systematic account of 
Roman jurisprudence as a whole. The time was not yet ripe 
for such an undertaking. But Cujas, more than any other single 
investigator, contributed to the realization of this object. His 
voluminous publications — a magnificent array of mighty tomes 
— were nearly all devoted to the exegetic study of the sources. 
The most important of these writings are the Commentaries on 
Papinian (issued after his death), and above all the Obsermticmum 
et emend^Uionum libri XXVIII,, which, originally designed to 
extend to forty books, appeared at intervals from 1556 to his 
death, except the last four books posthumously published by 
Pithou. The latter work, described by eminent Romanists 
lik(‘ Hcnneccius as an “ opus incomparable,” and “ opus divinum,” 
presc'nts with but little order a rich harvest of restorations of 
texts or suggestive conjectures, of correctioas and interpretations. 
Other writings, representing for the m(^st part the substance of 
his lectures, like the TraciiUtis ad Afrieanum and the Recitatioves 
soUemnes on Paul, Ulpian, Modestinus, Marcellus, Julian. Scaevola, 
and others, seek to re-establish in their original form and restore 
to their original nu^aning the contributions of the classical juris- 
consults comprised in the Justinian compilations. His Paratitla 
on the Digc'st — a small book w Inch his opponent Hot man advised 
his son alw ays to carry about wit h him — offers a concise exposition 
of the titles of that collection. He also issued learned and con- 
siderablv amendcHl eilitions of texts which had IxJore been 
publisheil with greater or lesser defects, and, what ivS much more 
notiwvortliy, lu' gave to the world for the first time numerous 
ti'xts bastxl on collatexl manuscripts, which he searched out in 
every promising quarter. In addition to these writings on 
Roman law*, we find in his volumes a few' inaugural discourses, 
which academic duties demanded of him, two peJemical compo- 
sitions (the Notata Anlonii Mercdloris, i.e. written luider the 
psemdonym of '‘Antonins Mercator,” and the defence of Bishop 
Montluc against the attac^k of Doneau), also a work relating to 

^ The coUcoUhI works wore ixlitod by C. A. Fabrot — Opera Omnia^ 10 
folio (Paris, 1658). There is also an eleventh volume under the title of 
Appendix, which conUlilU^ besides other matter, his NokUa Anionii Mereakyrie, 
— Tlw editions of Naples (1722*27) and Venice (1758*83) in 11 yols. are pme- 
lioally more reprints; but they are more oonvoniont as tlioro is an index to 
them, entitled Pnimp$tu%rium operum Jac, Cujacii, 2 vols., 1763 (2iid ed. 
1796). 
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feudal law (Treatise on Fiefs), and one on ecclesiastical law (a 
commentary on three books of the Decretals of Pope Gregory IX.). 
As for the important constituents of French national law, viz. 
customs, royal ordinances, judgments and orders of the parle- 
ments, he did not make any of them the subject of a separate 
work, but he utilized his knowledge of them in the illustrations 
and comparisons which enrich his works, and necessarily so in 
his professional consultations. 

In consideration of the manuscripts discovered or published by 
Cujas, he occupies the foremost place in the history of Roman 
law. His zeal in the search of these documents was inexhaustible. 
To procure them he spared no toil, no expense. One of the chief 
reasons for his going to Italy was to examine manuscripts. In 
1571 he made a journey to Provence for the same purpose. In 
the preceding year he kept several persons occupied in the like 
quest ; in 1572 he obtained the services of a friend in Italy to 
make investigations ; in 1675 a nobleman came expressly from 
Padua to Bourges with a collection of Sententiae of the ancient 
jurisconsults. All this indefatigable enthusiasm was not that 
of a bibliomaniac, but that of a true explorer and scholar ; he 
was indeed ever ready to lend his precious acquisitions to students 
who might desire to consult them, and gave some to friends and 
publishers, and lost many which had been temporarily borrowpd 
and never returned.^ It appears from a catalogue drawn up by 
one of his pupils, about 1574, that there were some two hundred 
manuscripts in his library ; and according to a later list, copied 
from an inventor}^ made after his death and published quite 
recently, 2 there were actually about four hundred. And these 
numerous documents of his own were but a small part of those 
he consulted during his literary labours. The greater portion 
of his correspondence is concerned wdth this subject. The manu- 
scripts of which he took cognizance and of which many are no 
longer extant related to the three periods of Roman jurisprudence 
— ante- Justinian, Justinian, and post- Justinian. For example, 
he published in 1566 the Lex Rotnana Rurgundionu 7 n, probably 
after a manuscript belonging to Pierre Pithou, but he was mis- 
taken in considering it the work of a jurist named Papian.® He 

^ Cf, B. Saint-Prix, op. pp. 421 >22. 

^ Cf. M. Omont, in Nouvdle revue hiatorique de droit. 1886, pp. 233-7 • and 
1888, pp. 632-41. 

^ Sw the title of his edition of 1686 : Burqundionia iuriacansuUi, qui Paptani 
reaponaorum titvlum praefert, liber. 
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also issued for the first time the ConsvUcUio veteria iurisconsuUiy 
alter a manuscript now lost, of which fragments appeared in 
1564 and 1566, then the text itself in 1577, and more completely 
in 1586. This was prefixed to his collection of sixty consulta- 
tions ; and in his dedicatory epistle he says he did not himself 
discover the manuscript, but that his knowledge of it was due 
to Antoine LoyseL The book Z>c asse et ponderibvs, attributed 
generally to Volusius Moecianus, a jurisconsult of the time of 
Antoninus Pius, though held by others to have been written 
after the Theodosian Code (438), was published for the first time 
by Cujas in 1686, together with various other texts of ante- 
Justinian law. He was the first to issue Books VI. to VIII. of 
the Theodosian Code, after the Charpin manuscript ; and this 
work, incomplete though it was, proved of great assistance to 
Jacques Godefroy in the preparation of his superior edition 
wliich appeared, several years after his death, in 1665. Modem 
students are indebted to him for numerous portions of Paul’s 
SenterUiae presented (1685) in Book XXI. of his ObservcUioneSy 
and taken from the Besan 9 on manuscript. Of the post- Justinian 
collections, he ^\'as the first to bring to light many books of the 
BasilicUy for which he consulted more complete manuscripts 
than those now in existence, e.g, those which were in the library" 
of Catharine de’ Medici, and others acquired by himself during 
his stay in Italy His labours were afterwards utilized for the 
great edition of the Basilica published by Fabrot. As for the 
Justinian compilations themselves, he did much towards the 
restorati<4i of the Code ; and nearly aU the Greek constitutions 
were re-established by liim and by Antonius Augustinius. He 
also revised, by collating old manuscripts, the text of the Insti- 
tutes, and brought out an edition in 1685. Further, in many 
cases Cujas offered encouragement and counsel to other researchers 
in their handling of juristic documents : thus Julian’s Epitome 
(already published several times in the sixteenth century) was 
issued by the brothers Pithou, by his advice and under his patron- 
age ; and Le Conte^s edition of the Novdlae was revised by him. 
Finally, he sometimes supplied valuable materials even for non- 
legal publications : thus to him was mainl 3 ' due the Latin transla- 
tion of the letters of the micient Greeks found in the librarj^ of 
Pierre Pithou, and published at Genova, 1606. 

The style of Cujas is marked b^^ extreme conciseness, which 

^ Of, the letter of Cujas, dated August 7, 1667, to be found in Themi^t i.» p. 9i. 
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makes the reading of his works difficult to all but students of 
experience ; apart from this striking quality we find an elegance 
of language, a clearness of expression, and rational sequence 
in the argument, backed up by apt citations, comparisons, and 
a controlled erudition, all of which combine to distinguish his 
diction and his whole manner from the dull, heavy, un-Roman 
Latin of the majority of his contemporaries, especially of the 
jurists. He does not possess the power of fehcitous construction 
and classical propriety of a Muret ; but his prose is certainly a 
very effective medium for conducting critical investigation with 
force, directness, and precision. 

Method of Cujas. — ^Alciati was the principal fomider of the 
humanist school of jurisprudence ; but in his time his ideas and 
methods were accepted by a very small minority, and opposed 
by a multitude of formidable adversaries attached to old ways 
and conceptions. With the coming of Cujas the new method 
was once and for all established, opposition was gradually over- 
come, and unanimit\’ secured amongst most of the enlightened 
and miprejudiced students. The course of the new school, more 
or less midecided before, was now definitive!}’ determined ; its 
aim was marked out with greater precision. Before, the Bartolist 
adlierents might well have maintained their authority, perhaps 
they might with some success have re-asserted their pre-(‘min- 
ence ; now, their methods were shown to be hopelessly bad and 
their point of view fallacious. The work of Cujas, more than that 
of any other jurist of the time, conduced to the repudiation of 
the earlier juristic heritage, and brought about the triumphant 
victory of the historical school. As a humanist he wiis well 
versed in the classical literature, and usc^d this knowledge^ witli 
remarkable efficacy in the comparison of legal and historical 
texts with the purely literary. He laicizc‘d the study of law. 
He liberated it from the custom of heaping up commentaries on 
isolated enactments, and from that of spiiming out scholastic 
subtleties and endless artificial distinctions. Accursius and the 
glossators, however, he held in far less disesteem than Bartolus 


and the commentators with their futile “ fictions and ill imagin- 
ings.”^ Of the latter he tersely — and truly — observes : “ Verbosi 


in re facili, in difficili muti. in angusta diffusi whilst Accursius 


^ Observationuniy xii. c. l(i : “ . . . Accurbium longc niagis corona donavorim» 
a quo quidquid aljcrrat Bartolua, vanac lictioiicb et aegri Konmia vidcntur.” 

^ Bespons. Papin, ^ lib. v. log. 17 (Dc iniusto rupto). 
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he places high amongst juristic interpreters.^ His main reason 
for holding the glossators in higher favour is that they had made 
an effort to examine the texts. He incessantly urged his students 
to study the somces, rather than the verbose and obscure com- 
mentaries of the doctors.^ Similarly, in his endeavours to make 
of law a rational science, he assailed the ignorant practitioners 
and their accredited decisions in the comts — decisions based on 
prejudice, personal considerations, narrow views, erroneous con- 
ceptions, shifting fundamentals. No doubt he held theory in 
higher regard than practice — and necessarily so, in view of the 
nature of his work and the circumstances of the time ; but he by 
no means despised practice, as his consultations show As to 
his immediate predecessor Alciati, whilst recognizing the indis- 
putable merit of the Italian jurist in having been the first to apply 
systematically the historical and comparative method to juristic 
investigations, Cujas none the less holds that he was only a 
mediocre interpreter, inexact in his citations, incomplete and 
superficial in his exegetic expositions.^ 

The method of Cujas, then, is comparative, critical, historical. 
The constituent elements of Roman jurisprudence — as repre- 
sented, for example, in the Justinian compilation — arc derived 
from various sources which were afterwards lost ; and the only 
guidance we have as to its intrinsic composition is solel}^ an 
indication of the place those elements occupied in the original 
works. Hence the study of the ancient civil law' ma}' be ap- 
proached in tliree ways ; firstly, by accepting the classification 
so found, making the Ix^st of it, and pointing out how discovered 
defects might have been avoided by a prior modification of the 
plan ; or scK3ondl3', disregarding the original sequence of the 
subject-matter, and substituting therefor an arbitrary order, 
more general, coliereiit, and logical ; or thirdly, b^" restoring, as 
fiu' as is possible, the indicated sources in the light of every 
suggestion obtained from the original materials, and by the aid 
of conceptions and results furnished b}^ cognate subjects. The 
first method of procedure would give best the legislation of 
Justinian in its purely juridical aspect ; the second is more in 
accordance with the exigencies of imiversal reason, and would 

^ ObserveU, iii. o. 11 : “ Accaraiua nostor, quern ego et LatiuiB ot Graeois 
omul bus iuterpretibus iuris facile antepono. . . 

* Oratio de ratione docendi iuris. 

^ See, for example, hia 23rd oousultation. 

* Cf. Notaia Antonii MerccUoris, ii. o, 2U. 
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present the legislative product in its philosophical significance ; 
the third is the historic method, and would set forth, with regard 
to time, place, and circumstance, the intrinsic sense and relative 
force of the respective elements composing the whole. This 
latter method was that of Cujas and the new school.^ In his 
hands, therefore, the Corpus Iuri& was not treated as a homo- 
geneous body of laws (for such it had been frequently assumed 
before him), but a complex mass which could not well be under- 
stood without decomposing it again and examining all its parts. 
It was his bold design to re-create what Tribonian, that versatile 
and remarkable minister of Justinian, had altered or consigned 
to oblivion, to restore the purity of Roman traditions which had 
been adulterated by the pretentious barbarism of Byzantium, 
to resuscitate the work of the classical jurisconsults by uniting 
scattered fragments, to set forth the very principles of Roman 
jurisprudence as they had been in the minds of those who con- 
ceiv^ them, to show the magnificent Roman heritage in its most 
favourable, that is, in its true, light. Cujas brought to bear on 
his work the disinterested judicial view of an historian, the 
imagination of a creative artist, and the exact Iciirning of a 
scholar. Whenever he proposed a new interpretation he did not 
fail to refute or criticize the one previously accepted ; and he 
showed that his method, applied by one who possessed a mastery 
over details and a dispassionate judgment, would demolish the 
false and confirm the true. In pursuance of his design he inquired 
into and annotated the Regulae of Ulpian, the Seyilentiae of 
Paul ; he wrote a commentary on Africanus ; and restored the 
work of Papinian, that profound legal genius and victim of 
Caracalla. This supreme jurist’s works had reached us only in 
mutilated fragments ; but Cujas applied himself to these sacred 
remains, and with diligence and penetration brought them to 
life, and extracted their secret, hitherto unascertained. In the 
fragments of the contributors to the Justinian compilation, ho 
saw more than groups of legal dispositions conceived in a re- 
stricted sense and adopted fortuitously ; he recognized that these 
colourless fragments represented a certain crystallization of the 
past, and in his handling of them the past was made to live again. 
He took the isolated texts, restored them with feliciUjus eflfect, 
replaced them in the work of the respective jurisconsults, set the 

^ 0/. L. Cabantous, in Revue, de legislation et de jurisprudence (Paris), x,« 
(1839), pp. 32 seq. 
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latter in their respective schools, and the schools in their particular 
epochs. It is noteworthy that the great Romanists of the seven- 
teenth and even of the eighteenth century did not adopt this 
exacting method ; thus jurists like Vinnius, Voet, Heineccius, 
Pothier generally adhered to the defective order of the various 
compilations of Justinian, and others like Domat adopted, in 
conformity with the project of Leibnitz, a somewhat arbitrary 
classification based on ideas foreign to the classical jurisconsults. 

Before the sixteenth century attempts were made to explain 
texts, but legal interpretation, ill-proportioned, unsystematic as 
it was, had not yet risen to the dignity of a science, which neces- 
sarily implies a complete methodical body of doctrines embracing 
facts classified according to certain determinate principles, which 
are controlled by constant reference to these facts, and which 
govern the doctrines set forth. By consistently applying philo- 
log}% history, antiquarian lore to the examination of texts, 
Cujas founded a method which proved an instrument of the 
gre^itest efficiency, and from which posterity has derived the most 
fruitful results. It was not his aim, however, to create a general 
systematic structure of the entire bodj?’ of Roman jurisprudence ; 
such exposition was reserved for successors, who were able to 
l>enefit by his pioneer work. His genius was essentially critical, 
analytic ; he did not possess in an equal degree that philosophical 
power which enables one to generalize on broad lines, and co- 
ordinate separate parts — the results of anal\dic investigation — 
into an all-comprehensive imity. 

To conclude this brief statement of Cujas’ method and point 
of view, it will perhaps be of interest to give one or tw'O of his 
specific opinions on the different parts of Justinian’s compilation, 
and on various legal manuscripts and editions. He appears to 
have approved of the general plan and structure of the Institutes ; 
he thought it was unnecessary to make long commentaries on 
the work, that it was best to confine oneself to such bi^ief notes 
as would effect a restoration of the passages altered by time or 
by the carelessness of the copyists and publishers, and that the 
best way to study it is by a comparison with the paraphrase of 
Theophilus.^ With regard to the relation of the Institutes to 
the other portions of the Justinian law, he observes that many 
passages of the Digest and the Code can be cleared up by the 
application of facts, dispositions, and principles eniuiciated in 

^ ObservaL xi. o, S4. 
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the former, and supports his contention by giving a large number 
of examples.^ He prefers the Greek text of the Novels to the 
Latin translation known as VvJgata or Authenticu, but favours 
this translation more than those published in his day by G. Meltzer 
(Haloander, 1501-31) and others — perhaps because the earlier 
version is more literal and was the one used by the glossators 
and accepted in the courts ^ The Novels of Leo he refers to 
merely to throw light on the obscure passages of the Digest, 
Code, or Institutes. In the fine edition of the Florent ine Pandects 
by Taurellus (1553), Cujas detected various matters which needed 
emendation, though he recognized the high merit of the work ; 
he was anxious to make good the defects, but he failed to obtain 
the loan of the jealoush’^ guarded manuscripts. He maintained 
— and his view is shared by Savigny — that amongst the existing 
manuscripts of the Digest several are copies of earlier manuscripts 
other than the Florentine, and that all ought to be collated and 
examined with a view to establishing the l)e8t text f and in con- 
formity vdth this opinion he effected large restorations, espeeiall}- 
in the last ten laws of the title “ De interdictis et relegatis ” which 
were wanting in the Florentine manuscript.'* 

Helation of Cujas to his Contemporaries. — Some of the dis- 
tinguished pupils and contemporaries of Cujas have already been 
mentioned above ; and some of the Romanists and other jurists 
belonging to his school have been indicated. To the latter 
may be added the German legist and philologist, Hubert us Gi- 
phanius (Giflen, 1534-1616). and, in the Netherlands, Viglius 
Zuichemus (1507-1577), the first editor of the paraphrase of 
Theophilus. In some quarters the methods of Cujas met with 
strong opposition — for it is to be rememl)ered that the Roman law 
found a hardy opponent in the castomary law, which had power- 
ful adherents and advocates. The old maxim, “coutume paase 
droit ” (i.e. Roman law), was often emphasized. Indeed, in the 
university of Paris the teaching of the civil law had by ordinance 
been for a considerable time forbidden, and, as we have seen, 
it was partially revived by way of a special favour to Cujas. 
Among his notable adversaries were his own countrymen, Douaren 
and Doneau, Dumoulin and Hotman. The vigorous controversies 
that took place show the novelty of Cujas’ doctrine and their 
liistorical significance. 

* Observat, xi. c. 38. 

* Ibid,, i. 0 . 1 ; ii. c. 1. 


^ Ibid.f viii. c. 40. 

* Opera, vol. x., p. 286. 
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Fran9ois Douaren (Duarenus), a pupil of Aloiati, was born in 
1 609 and died in 1 659 at Bourges, where he had been a professor, 
after having practised at the bar and manifested much hostility 
to Cujas. He had also conflicts with Baudouin and Baron. 
Like his master Alciati, he united the study of letters to that of 
law. His works, the chief of which is the Commentary on the 
Digest, are written in an elegant classical style, and were highly 
esteemed by his great rival. He attached greater importance, 
than Cujas did, to forensic practice : his poignant criticism of 
the Bartolists and their methods has already been referred to. 
He was among the first to purge legal science from the barbarous 
importations of predecessors. He had associated himself to 
Calvin, and his De sacria miniateriia breathes a spirit of religious 
liberty. 

Hugues Doneau (Donellus, 1527-1691), a pupil of the preced- 
ing, was first a professor at Bourges, then, on account of his 
religious opinions, fled from France in disguise, and resided 
successively at Geneva, Heidelberg, Leyden, and finally at Altdorf , 
where he died. He was the most eminent constructive jurist 
of the century. Unlike Cujas, he did not inquire into the historical 
connection of laws, and search out what the Roman jurisconsults 
and legislators meant when the laws were first propounded ; for 
him the question was the actual significance of the texts, and what 
they implied when they were incorporated into the compilation 
of Justinian. Thus Doneau was more strictly a la^\yer, whereas 
Cujas was also, and deliberately so, a historian. For Doneau 
Roman law was only law, a constant guide in civil and pohtical 
society ; for Cujas it was also a precious fragment of antiquity. 
For Doneau it was to be handled systematicall3^ geometrically, 
as a finished product ; for Cujas it was to be treated comparative^, 
as a changing organism. And so Doneau presented a dogmatic 
treatise, Cujas produced commentaries, annotations, purged texts. 
Doneau rehandled the subjectr-matter of this or that title, set it 
forth in a new order, and bound together the diverse elements. 
He sj^tematically advanced definitions, laid down principles, and 
logically deduced conclusions. In this S3^llogistic procedure he 
sometimes resorted to the dialectic artifices and scholastic dis- 
tinctions, and was particularly fond of using the dilemma. He 
was, however, a humanist and not a Bartolist, In his stj^le, 
markedly inferior to that of Cujas, he preferred simplicity to 
elegance ; and he condemned that excessive conciseness of seme 
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jurists which was often productive of obscurity. In Germany 
above all his methodical exposition of Roman law, the Com- 
mmijatii iuris civilis, acquired a great reputation, and became 
the model for numerous treatises of the same character. 

Fran9ois Hotman (Hotomannus, born in Paris, 1524, died in 
Basle, 1590), whose father, Pierre, was coimcillor in the Parlement 
of Paris, studied law in Orleans, then practised at the bar, and 
afterwards lectured in Paris. He became a Protestant, fled to 
Switzerland, taught at Lausanne, then (1555) at Strasbiu’g, 
where he foimd Baudouin exiled also for religious reasons. He 
soon acquired a great reputation, obtained help from Germany 
for his French co-religionists, returned to his country, taught at 
Valence (1563-6), then replaced Cujas at Bourges. The massacre 
of St. Bartholomew finally drove him (like Doneau) from his 
country. Henceforth he remained in Switzerland, and died at 
Basle, overwhelmed with sickness and misery, but to the last full 
of fortitude. Hotman applied to the study of law not so much 
history proper as archaeology and philosophy.^ He was mainly 
concerned with interpretation, and adduced examples from 
classical authors. He made no attempt at generalization, or at 
constructing a sj^stematic treatise. Apart from works on Roman 
jurisprudence, he wrote on feudal law, and on the public law 
of Prance, e,g. De iure regni Franciae, and Franco-Galliay in the 
latter of which he discussed the ancient constitution of Prance, 
and was among the first to insist on the idea of the sovereignty 
of nations. In his Aniitrihonian, published in French (1567), he 
pleaded for unity of legislation and for a union of practice — 
which had been to some extent hindered by the antagonism 
between the Bartolists and the humanists^ — with the historical 
and synthetic treatment of law. He showed that the new direc- 
tion taken by the study of Roman law must result in the revision 
of French national law. He demanded a code, which was to 
embody the most valuable portions of the Roman jurisprudence, 
and whatever was found good in other sources ; and he insisted 
on the claims of the vernacular language as a medium for legal 
publication. Unlike Cujas, he was not an ardent worshipper 
of the ancient legal system ; he even doubted if its study in 
France would be productive of good. 

Francois Baudouin (Balduinus, born at Arras, 1520, died 1573), 

^ Cf, hb Instituliones dialeclicae ex forUihus phUosophorum, 

* Antitribonian^ c. xv. 
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after studying at Louvain, became secretary to Doumoulin, 
gave a free course of lectures in Paris (1546), and then was 
professor successively at Bourges, Strasburg, Heidelberg, Paris, 
Angers. He was a friend of Calvin and Bucer ; but he does not 
seem to have definitely embraced Protestantism. He practised 
Catholicism in France, Lutheranism in Germany, and Calvinism 
in Switzerland, and finally retracted his heterodox opinions. 
Just as Cujas refused to defend the conduct of the leaguers, so 
Baudouin refused to justify the French Court for the massacre 
of St. Bartholomew. Like Cujas, he was for tolerance and indi- 
vidual liberty of conscience as against outward form and s;yTnbol, 
and repudiated extreme violence and schism. He belongs to 
the historical school of law, and emphasized the importance of 
history as vigorously as Cujas did : jurisprudence, he said, is 
blind without history (“Sine historia caecam esse iurispruden- 
tiam”). Unlike Cujas, however, he often concerned himself 
Avith historical disquisition as an end, and not as ancillary to the 
development of legal doctrine. Thus, he usually chose such 
subjects as lent themselves best to historical treatment. He 
tried to trace the orgin of Roman law. In his account of the 
Twelve Tables he constantly asked himself why the provisions 
were conceived in this sense rather than in that. When he took 
up the Novels of Justinian it was only to discuss the modifications 
therein introduced by the legislator, and how these were de- 
manded bv the changing circumstances of the time.^ 

Charles Dumoulin (born in Paris, 1500, died there 1566) studied 
law at Orleans and Poitiers, then went to the bar in Paris, but 
was not successful. He embraced Calvinism ; and owing to civil 
dissensions was obliged to leave Paris, and then taught law at 
Strasburg and Besan9on. He returned to his native town in 
1 557. Like most of the jurists, he proved himself an able religious 
controversialist. He published violent treatises against papal 
authority. He appealed to jurisprudence as a palliation in the 
incessant theological and political disputes of the time. He 
insisted on a combination of law with public affairs and forensic 
practice. He had a leaning towards the Bartohst methods, and 
seems to have had some esteem for Forcadel, the inept rival of 
Cujas and facetious adorer of Bartolus. Besides his notable 

^ C/. his Scaet>ola seu lurisjjrudentia Muciana ; De inaUtuiione ht^toriae 
universalis ei dus mtm iurispnidenlia caniunctione^ et-c. (These and others 
an) to bo found in the collection of Hcinoccius, lurisprudentia romana ei 
aUicaj vol. i., Loyden, 1738.) 
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work on the customary law of Paris, he wrote on feudal law 
(Defevdis) and on other subjects . His works show ample learning 
and dialectic subtlety, but are written in a difficult and unpleasant 
style. He brought together and investigated a large body of 
French customs and usages, indicated a basis for more unified 
and consistent French legislation, and declared himself an enemy 
of feudalism. He did for French law what Cujas did for Roman 
law. In his commentary on the custom of Paris, he disengaged 
the fundamental principles of French lav ; and by his systema- 
tization of the customary law he in a large measure prepared 
the way for the work of Pothier and for the Civil Code. Some of 
his contemporaries caUed him the prince of jurisconsults, to 
which he all too readily subscribed ; it was his proud boast that 
he yielded to no one and could be taught by no one. 

In the polemical discussions in which Cujas and the foregoing 
jurists vere involved, a good deal of bitterneas, invective, satire, 
gross insult was imported. “Les grands jiirisconsultes de cette 
epoque,” says M. Brissaud, “ s’injuriaient k la fa^on des h<^*ros 
d’Hom^re.”^ In this age personal abuse accompanie<l, and 
often replaced, argument. Tlius Hot man, in his attack on Cujas, 
reproached him for returning to Catholicism afk^r having joined 
the reformers, said that he would blot out from all his books 
the name of the apostate, and calumniously described him as 
“ temulentus,” “lutulentus,” “ turbulent us ” (drunk, dirty, 
turbulent). He vas even more severe with Baudouin. Similarly 
Doneau made use of ridiculous vituperation and false charges. 
Ivcsser men like Fournier and Jean Rotert, professor at Orleans, 
likewise wrote insultingly of Cujas’ person, and made captious 
and malignant attacks on his method and doctrines. On the 
other hand, Cujas did not disdain to repl^^ — and with no great 
moderation — to such pamphleteering abuse, and even descends 
to making trivial anagrams^ from the names of opponents un- 
worthy of his steel. But in all these conflicts he was rarely the 
aggressor. He appears to have been extremely sensitive to 
criticism, and never forgave M^rille for compiling a list of his 
inconsistent statements. (It were a miracle indeed to find none 
in work — and mostly pioneer work — covering such an immense 
ground, and necessarily demanding self-correction in the light of 
subsequent conclusions.) 

^ Op. cit, p. 364. 

* Cf. ObaervcU., ix. o. 37 ; ibid.t xv.-xvii, passim ; Nolata Antonii Mercatoris, 
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Result of his Work. Conclusion.— Both in his lifetime and 
after his death Cujas was esteemed abroad as much as in his own 
country. It is related that the professors in Germany were 
accustomed to raise their hats when they mentioned his name.^ 

IjC Conte (Contius), one of the most learned of his contemporaries, 
described him as “vir doctissimus et iurisconsultorum nostri 
temporis princeps ” f and it was said that he was the man bom 
to restore jurisprudence to its ancient dignity (“vir iurispru- 
dentiae in antiquam dignitatem restituendae natus ”). Pasquier, 
referring to the different schools of jurisprudence, mentions 
the last as that of the humanists, and awards the palm to 
Cujas, who, he says, never had and perhaps never will have 
his equal 

Posterity has justified the work of Cujas, the great humanist 
jurisconsult, and the greatest of his time, as against feudal tradi- 
tions, scholastic procedure, and the practice of accumulating 
opinions. He showed how it was possible to transform the in- 
discriminate and irrational treatment of Roman law into a sound 
investigation, by which a veritable science of jurivsprudence 
might be established. Literature, history, and philology were 
h(‘nceforth to be brought into the service of legal research. 
Scholars as well as practitioners interested themselves in Roman 
law. which came to he recognized as an instrument of general 
culture, as well as a rich pasture for the practical needs of the 
advocate and the legislator. The work of the jurist was regarded 
])y Cujas not as a thing apart, but as a part of the life and well- 
l>eing of the community. With regard to the restoration of texts 
and the interpretative exposition thereof, the works of Cujas 
proved a fruitful field for the unsparing gleanings of successors. 
The editions of the Corpus luris CivUis by Charondas (1576), 
Pacius (1580), and Godefroy (1583) were greatly indebted to 
Cujas for textual improvements, as well as for exegetical annota- 
tions. Godefroy *8 edition had authoritative force in the courts 
throughout the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries ; and the 
parlements were frequently guided in their decisions by the 
opinions and results of Cujas. Even much earlier, according to 
J. A. de Thou, the distinguished historian of the time, he was 
frequently referred to in the tribunals and at the bar as “le 

' Of, Pasquier, Recherches de la France^ vii. 8 ; ix. 29. 

2 See the preface to his edition of the Corpus Juris CivUis, 

* Op, cit,, ix. 39 : “ . . . Je donno le premier lieu k nostre Cujas, qui n'out, 
selon raon jugement, n*a et n*aura jamais par avontuie son pareil.” 
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jurisconsulte.’’^ Towards the end of the eighteenth century the 
judicial practice of the ‘‘ pay^ de droit ecrit ” was profoundly 
influenced by his work ; and Pothier accepted him as a guide 
in his PaTidectae Justinianae, and in those parts of his treatises on 
contracts relating to Roman law. And so the work of Cujas 
served as an authoritative appeal and powerful inspiration to 
successive ages, until it was in a large measure finally embodied 
in the French Civil Code, which has still more assured it perennial 
vitality. 

^ Histoire^ liv. 99, an. 1 590. 



ALBERICUS GENTILIS" 


It has too long been the custom to consider Grotius as the father 
of modern international law,^ as a resplendent luminary in a 
seemingly dark age, and accompanied, at a distance, by certain 
minor satellites barely worthy of mention. The influence of 
Grotius has undoubtedly been great ; but it is usually forgotten 
that the way was prepared for him by others, and notably by 
Gentilis. The achievement of the Dutch jurist could not possibly 
have been what it was in the absence of the forcible, reasoned, 
and — comparatively speaking — pioneer work of the Italian 
lawyer. A study of the work of Gentilis — and to appreciate it 
duly, it must ever be borne in mind that he was Grotius’ prede- 
cessor — will show what a high place he takes in the history of 
modern international law, and particularly in regard to its 
development on the positive side ; and it will be seen that because 
of the greater affinity between his point of view and that of 
modern States he is, in that respect, more truly than is Grotius, 
the progenitor of the existing law of nations. 

Iiife. — ^Albericus Gentilis (Alberico or Alberigo Gentili) was 
born on January 14, 1552, at San Ginesio, a small town in the 
mark of Ancona. It is commonly held that he was the eldest 
of seven, though some reports state that he was the second son. 
His father, Matthaeus (Matteo), was a phv^ician. After receiving 
a thorough home education, Albericus was sent to the University 
of Perugia, then one of the most famous in Italy, and particularly 
noteworthy as a school of law, where distinguished men like 

‘ The available bibliographical luaterials are given by Professor Holland in 
his article on Qentilis in the recent edition of the Emyclopccdia BrUannka ; 
and by H. N6zard in Les Fondateurs du droit irUGrnaiional, (I^aris, 1904). 

* In the recently pubhshed work. The hUernationed Late and Custotn of 
AnoitfU Greece and RomCs 2 vob. (Macmillan and Co. ), the present writer has 
shown that modern international law is by no means a creation, but partly 
a restoration, partly a continuation of ancient institutions and customs. 
Indeed, Qentiiie and. Grotius and all the early writers on the law of nations 
eonatantly appeal to the classical times for authority, for rules, for practices, 
for analogies, Tor all kinds of illustrations. 
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Baldus and Bartolus had been professors. Soon after reaching 
his twentieth year he graduated as Doctor of Civil Law. For some 
time afterwards he held the office of “proctor” or judge at 
Ascoli ; then took up the work of advocacy in his native town, 
and was often consulted in matters relatmg to its municipal 
statutes and institutions. 

His father having embraced Protestantism, he was obliged, 
through the oppressive exertions of the Inquisition, to leave home, 
and, together with Albericus, he proceeded to Laybach in Car- 
niola. There they were soon joined by the youngest son, whom 
Albericus took to Tubingen. The latter tlien went to Heidel- 
berg, and some months after came to England (August, 1580). 
Here he was welcomed by a group of Italian Protestant refugees, 
amongst whom were men like Contio, a theological writer, Bor- 
garucci, physician to the Earl of Leicester, and Castighone, 
Italian tutor to Elizabeth. Through this circle Albericus soon 
became acquainted with Sir Phihp Sidney, Leicester, then Chan- 
cellor of Oxford University, Robert Dudley, Vice-Chancellor, and 
Tobie Mathew. In January, 1581, he was admitted, through the 
Earl’s letters of commendation, into the University as Doctor of 
Civil Law, and a little later was appointed reader. He was 
delighted with his work, and expressed great admiration and 
enthusiasm for Oxford — for its studious colleges as well as for 
its beautiful situation.^ In the meantime his fame as a 
civilian spread rapidly through his lectures, disputations, and 
writings. 

In 1584 the English Government consulted Gentilis, together 
with Jean Ho toman (who had been received into the University 
at the same time as the former), on the Mendoza affak ; and in 
spite of deep feeling aroused by the treacherous conduct of the 
Spanish ambassador, the opinion of Gentilis was followed.^ The 
next year he developed the doctrine of the rights and duties of 
ambassadors, first in a University disputatioy then in a published 
work, De legationibus, dedicated to Sir P. Sidney.'* In 1586, by 

* ^/* the preface to hie Dtalogi Sex, which was dedicated to Leicester : 
*‘ Qui Oxoniam normt et ii norint neoesso est ut meoum agatur qui Oxoniae 
vivo, in ea scilicet civitate quae, situs amoeuitato fclioissimaiuaguiuoeiitissiiiiis 
studiosorum ooliegiis, proculdubio augustissima in to to orbo.’^ 

^ See infra, on Ambassadors. 

^ Wilton, History of the Law of Nations, pp. 232-233 (following Ward), 
stetes t^t the famous consultation took place the year after the publication 
of the De l^aiionibus. This is not correct. Besides, Wheaton appears to 
uftvo nuBundorstood tlie purport of Goiitilis^ opiuiuii ou tho (j^udBtiou* 
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the influence of Walsingham, Albericus accompanied Horatio 
Pallavicino, who was despatched on an embassy to the Elector 
of Saxony ; and on his return to Oxford the next year he was 
appointed to the Regius Professorship of Civil Law. 

Various publications were issued by him on a large number of 
questions of the day ; besides treatises on civil law and on ancient 
war practices, there were the more famous Prima crnnrmriiaiio de 
iure belli, published in London, 1588, the second and third parts 
1589. The three books were issued together in 1598 at Hanau 
as a practically new work, De iure belli libri tres. Notwithstand- 
ing his academic and literary activities, he became a member of 
Gray’s Imi, August, 1600, and found time for forensic engage- 
ments. In 1605 he was appointed, with King James’s permis- 
sion, advocate to the Spanish embassy ; and in that capacity 
apjxjared on behalf of the King of Spain befofe the English 
Court of Admiralty which tried certain prize cases that had 
arisen in the war between Spain and the Netherlands. (The 
notes of the cases in which he took part were published after his 
death under the title of Advocationis Hispanicae libri duo, 
Hanoviae, 1613.) Gentilis died in London on June 19, 1608, 
and was buried in St. Helen’s Church, Bishopsgate. 

The importance of his writings, and the great services he 
rendered to international law, have only recently been fully 
realized. For a long time uxiters had looked to Grotius as the 
founder of the modern law of nations, and had neglected to take 
account of his forerumiers. But the great work of Gentilis was 
bound to be sooner or later recognized. It may be said that his 
resuscitation was due to men like Emerico Ainari, W. A. Reiger 
of Graningen, Mane ini, and most of all to Professor Holland. In 
Novemlx^r, 1874, Professor Holland delivered an inaugural lecture 
on the life and writings of Albericus Gentilis, whose contribution 
to international law was pointed out and whose claims were duly 
emphasized. A published copy of this lecture came to the notice 
of Pn>fessor Mancini of Rome ; and in March, 1875, an influential 
lUilian committee was formed under the chairmanship of Mancini 
and the honorary presidency of Prince Humbert . In the follow- 
ing September it issued a manifesto, which spoke of Gentilis as 
“ the prophet of God, the inspired apostle of peace,” as an illus- 
trious advocate of liberty of conscience, as an initiator of a new 
epoch. Festivities were in many quarters held in his honour. 
But the movement wm not without opposition. On the one 
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hand, in Italy the ultra-Catholic press condemned the “ impious ” 
project to do honour to an “ apostate ” and an “ enemy of the 
Church.” On the other hand, in Holland the worshippers of 
Grotius manifested overmuch anxiety as to the threatened 
supremacy of their countryman, and even accused Professor Asser 
of treachery to his country for identifying himself with the Italian 
movement — ^the outcome of which was the unveiling in 1886 of a 
statue of Grotius at Delft. It was not till 1908, the tercentenary 
of the death of Albericus, that the Italian authorities succeeded 
in erecting a monument to him in his native town. In England, 
a committee under the honorary presidency of Prince Lc^opold 
set up, in 1877, a memorial to the Italian jurist in St. Helen’s 
Church, and — what was of more practical importance — caused a 
new edition of his gi^eatest work, the De iure belli, to be published 
under the editorship of Professor Holland. 

Works. — The works of Grentilis show a very wide range of 
subjects ; and, apart from a quantity of existing manuscripts and 
some writings no longer extant, they comprise some thirty publi- 
cations,^ His attention was constantly occupied with the various 
legal, political, and moral controversies of the time, including 
questions relative to the law of nations, the union of England 
and Scotland, the limits of sovereign power, the application of 
certain old rules of civil and canon law and the conflicts thereof, 
the problem of remarriage, the legal and moral position of stage 
plays, the justifiableness of lying, etc. Of all his works tiiost' of 
most lasting importance are the three dealing with matters of 
international law — namely, first and foremos t Dc lure belli, secondly 
De legationibics, and Advocatio These three works 

deal more or less systematically with the principal portions cf 
the entire subject, and, on the one hand, contain vigorous argu- 
ments on new and doubtful questions, on the otlier, emphasize 
previously established rules which from time to time had Ix^en 
broken. Gentilis is far from atk^mpting the detailed elaboration 
of a complete code ; but in each of his contributions to the subject 
he has made his mark.^ 

The De iure belli probably owes its origin to a series of in- 

1 For a detailed list of his writings soo Alhcrico QentUi, by Professor Hollttrid 
—a reprint of the inaugural loctiire of 1875— in Studies in International Law 
(Oxford, 1898) ; and the same writer’s article in the Encyclopadia Britannica, 
as already mentioned. 

3 The editions referred to in the present essay arc Dc iure belli (<Ki. Hol- 
land) ; De legalionibus (Londini, 1585) ; Advocatio Miapanica (Hanoviae 13). 
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augural “disputationes,” though the work betrays few signs of 
the usual character of academic disputations. The subject of 
the law of war is at once liberated from the archaic point of view 
which confounded it with the regulations of military discipline, 
and is definitively placed on firm foundations, supported by legal 
as well as moral sanctions. It is divided into three parts. Book I. 
deals with war in general — ^who may make it, and what motives 
or causes justify it. Book II. lays down the lawful mode of 
conducting belligerent operations — declaration, acts permitted 
and forbidden after open hostilities have commenced, use of spies, 
poison, and stratagems, treatment of the person of the enemy 
(non-combatants, prisoners, hostages), and of the different kinds 
of enemy property, pacts and truces of the commanders. Book III . 
discusses the conclusion of war, rights of occupation, and of the 
victor as to the persons and property of the conquered, establish- 
ment of peace. Thus the question which the De iure belli under- 
takes to answer is : Under what circumstances is war justly under- 
taken, conducted, and terminated ? 

The De legationihus presents perhaps less a development of 
principles of the law relating to ambassadors than an historical 
account of legations. It is similarly divided into three books — 
the first dealing with the historical origin of different kinds of 
embassies, the ceremonies and solemnities of the Roman fetial 
envoys, the place, time, and mode of reception of foreign ambas- 
sadors coming to Rome and the mxinera bestowed upon them ; 
the second book with the privileges and immunities of accredited 
envoys generally ; and the tliird with the qualifications which an 
ambassador ought to possess. 

The Advocaiio Ilispanica is, as has alread\' bcuui pointed out, a 
collection of interesting notes on cases in which the author was 
engaged as counsel for Spain against the Netherlands. In the 
war between these two countries the latter had claimed the right 
to capture Spanish prizes in English waters. Besides the appeal 
to historic precedents and the application of rules of Roman 
jurisprudence, there is a pr€M?lse and vigorous statement of the 
doctrine of territorial sovereignty (including exclusive jurisdiction 
in adjacent seas) as the fundamental principle underlying the 
mutual rights and obligations of Ixdligerents and neutrals. In 
reference to this great question Gtentilis makes a decided advance, 
and we find that his conclusions forestall, for the most part, 
those of modern international law. 


9 
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These works are, on the whole, written in a style characterized 
by energy, directness, and clearness ; though at times? indeed, 
passages are found which betray a certain scholastic pedantry, 
with the usually accompanying faults of prolixity and ambiguity. 
Gentilis does not, it is true, write Latin with the facility and 
classical grace of an Erasmus, or some of the other practised 
Ciceronians of the time ; but in comparison with most of his con- 
temporaries, especiall}" those who wrote juristic or theological 
treatises, he is at advantage through his ease, vivacity, variety, 
conversational tone, freedom fiom elaborate rhetorical flourishes. 
Moreover, by virtue of his shrewd humour and his concentration 
on the particular matter before him, liis st^’le is invariably sav('d 
from dryness and tedious irrelevancies. 


Position and Method. — ^What position does Gi^ntilis occupy in 
the history of international law, what is his point of view, and 
what is his method of dealing with the subj(‘ct ? GUmtilLs is the 
first great writer of modern international law, the first clearly to 
define its subject-matter, and to treat it in the way whicli is 
fundamentally in harmony \vith the conception and practice of 
our own time.^ For this reason it may justifiably Ix' 'claimed 
that — -as the precursor of Grotius, and as tlu^ one who sub- 
stintially prepared the wav for him and gieatly influencc'd lus 
and all succeeding work — G(‘ntilis is the real “fath(*r” of the 
modcun law of natit)ns (that is. if it is at all proper to confer siu h 
a title on any particular jurist)- Amongst the pre-Grf)tians he 
is the illustrious representative of the historical s(‘hool ; his in- 
sistence on the positive asp(*ct of international law is almost as 
emphatic as in the work of Bxaikershoek.*^ On ZouOu*.'* th<‘ 
earliest English exponent of the same general view, the Italian 
writer’s influence was unmistakable. Notwithstanding various 
shortcomings — indexed, inevitable at the time* he wn»t(‘ — the entire 
work of Gentilis is manifestly supcirior to all j»revious produc- 
tions, such as, for example, those of Ayala, Victoria, Soto, Kelli, 


^ PJ' OrnpiccLi, Liioraiur dfJi fjPHamrntcn mwohl naturlichen „ 

posihven VolkerrechtH (RcKcMisbiirjr, 1785), § 49, p. KiS : “ iM dor rrstc 

Gclehrte, der sich cinig<i wahn; Vcrdi<MiHt<^ um dici Volkornx'htswiHBonRc.liafl 
erwc^^fi hat . . . derKolclio alHoiiKMi (iej^onstand doH \ dlkern'chlHahhaiult lto.” 

6 /. Lamprodi, Del commercio del jmpnli neulrali, in flio pn faw ; (-. vo!i 
^Itenborn, Die Vorl/ivfer des Hugo Orofim (U-ipzif^, 1848 ), i>. 228 : “ Kr 
derenste wichtigero Autor den tnodorium Volkcrrochts uud in (lirm^r Ikiaiehuim 
ais dor eigentlicho nnd nnniitUdV)an* Vorliiufi r <!<•« (Irotius 7.11 iK^nichlcn. 
Ja ich haito ihn fur du? unmitlelban^ Grundlaj^t^ dos (in)tiuH.'’ 

3 ^ the present writer's article on Bynkcrsfiook, infra. 

^ See the pre.:{ent writer’s artiolcj on Zouch( 3 , infra. 
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or Suarez, who either confused civil law with rules regulating 
international relations or failed to grasp the difference between 
philosophical or theological principles and juridical rules, or, 
again, confounded the rules of interstatal war with the municipal 
prescriptions of military discipline,^ or identified the “societas 
gentium ” with an exclusive Christian commonwealth. The 
theological basis of the whole subject, which was generally 
affirmed or assumed by his predecessors, was once and for all 
u 1 lermined. The dogmatic procedure of the theologians was 
unreservedly impugned ; they were roundly advised not to 
meddle with matters which did not concern them, “silete theo- 
logi in munere alieno.”^ Similarly, the a 'priori methods of the 
philosophers were rejected. The abstract principles and meta- 
physical assumptions associated with the ihvestigations into the 
intrinsic nature of God, mankind, and the State he disregarded 
as necessarily leading to the establishment of an ideal system 
whicrh could not meet the demands nor guide the growth of an 
actual society of nations which possesses an essential!}^ organic 
and dynamic character. What Bacon insisted on as the true 
method of science, Gentilis had already maintained to be the 
metluxl of international law : the examination of actual pheno- 
mena, of concrete facts, and then by a process of induction the 
inh'rring therefrom of general rules, which, however, are still 
subject to subsequent modification or even cancellation, in 
accordance \v\th newly discovered facts. 

The apprehension of the various issues arising out of this con- 
ception was facilitated by his restricting the field of juristic 
inquiry, and eliminating such matters as were not clearly ger- 
mane thereto. In contradistinction to the “Humanists,” the 


“ Alciatists,” a school foundcHi by Alciati,® and including men 
like Gujas and Hotman, AllH^ricus associated himself to the old 


school of ciyilians, the “ Bartolists,”** 


w ho confined themselves 


more to the subji^ct-matter of jurisprudence proper, and devoted 
them.selves but little to tlu* assimilation of classical culture and 


^ Cf. the early but iutiuential example of Isidore of Seville (beginiiinp of 
seventh oentury), who, after enumerating the various subjects comprised in 
iuH gentium, amnits a further division, liov miliiart, including a large \’T;iriety 
of heterogeneous matters, such ns the imxie of commencing hostilities, bn^aches 
of milit4vry discipline, desertion, luibtary dignities and awards, sharing of 
booty, etc. (Origxnum sive Eti^mologiarum lib, v,, especially Ih>ok V., cc. 4*7). 
Wo see hero ooimidonvblo borrowings from Ulpian. 

^ De iure heUi^ I, 12. 

'' Soo the present writer's article on Alciati. fntjyra. 

* On Bartelus and his sohool, see aupra. 
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wide literary learning. To the rebuke of Cujas that the Bar- 
tolists, through neglecting the “humanities,” were foolish and 
shameless babblers and a sordid crew — “ blaterones, insipientes, 
improbi, avari ” — Gentilis retorted that the pretentious Alciatists 
hardly deserved the name of jurists at aU, and that jurists might 
manage well enough without giving themselves to Greek and 
Latin letters.^ Nevertheless, Albericus, though not possessing 
the great erudition of Grotius, had wide learning, and, in order 
to support or illustrate his facts and conclusions, he quotes or 
refers to a great number of writers, classical and modern, in- 
cluding contemporary authorities ; e.gr. Herodotus, Thucydides, 
Aristotle, Polybius, Livy, Plutarch, Cicero, Dio Cassius, Diodorus 
Siculus, Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Philo, the Bible, the Digest, 
Corpus luris Canonici, Tertullian, St. Augustine, Zonaras, Baldus, 
Alciati, Bodin, Hotman, Polydore Vergil, Machiavelli, Guic- 
ciardini, Covarruvias, Belli, and others. 

Whilst Gentilis belonged to the Bartobsts, so far as municipal 

jurisprudence was concerned, he adopted an independent and 

what was then a revolutionary attitude with regard to the law 

of nations. We may well believe him when he states that he 

«/ 

has read nothing good on the law of war f though we must 
admit that he was to some extent indebted to writers like Fran- 
ciscos a Victoria (1480-1546),^ and to Pierino Belli (Bello, or 
Bellinus) (1502-1575).'* He at once rejected the methods of the 
civilians, especially those of the school of Bologna, who considered 
international law as a mere application or exteiLsion of the civil 
law : his disquisition and development of principles in general do 
not take the form — so common before him — of an elaborate and 
indiscriminate commentary on the Roman codes. And this care- 
ful discrimination on his part is the more remarkable in view' of 
the fact that he was devoted to Roman law' and had contributed 
much to its revival at Oxford, as has been testified by a con- 
temporary English writer.*^ Gentilis adopts the convenient ex- 
pression “societas gentium,” but is at pains to insist that a 
“societas” of this character is not analogous to a “civitas” 
under one sovereign authority, and that therefore its rights and 

1 Dwlogi Sex (1682). C/. T. E. Holland, Studies in International Law, 

2 De iure Belli, I. 1. 

3 Rdectione^ theologicae (Lyons, 1657), o«pecialIy V. and VI. 

^ Be re militari el de hello, written in 1668, publinhod in Voniw^ 1663. 

P“li>ecko, DireUion or Preparation to the Study of the Imw (1590), 
c. ui., where ho remar^ that GentiliB “ who by bin great induBtrie hatn 
quickened tho dead bodio o the civill law written ny the auncient civilianSt*’ 
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obligations cannot be determined by provisions of the civil law. 
Occasionally he introduces principles and conceptions of Roman 
law, as in his application of the lex Ivlia maiestatis in discussing 
the question of the exterritoriality of ambassadors,^ in his inquiry 
whether military pacts are contracts stricti iuris or bonae fidei, in 
his treatment of the doctrine of prescription. But these con- 
siderations of Roman jurisprudence are not advanced in the 
manner of preceding writers for the purpose of indicating any 
ultimate legal sanction or furnishing final solutions, but mainly 
with a view to illustrate his argument. Thus Gentilis broke with 
the tradition which had lasted for several centuries — ^from the 
time of Accursius and Bartolus (who, as Grotius says, might 
perhaps be excused on account of the “temporum suorum in- 
felicitas down even to the authorities of his own age, such as 
Covarruvias and Vasques. Of course, neither Gentilis nor any 
one else could entirely eliminate the principles of the civil law 
from a system of international law. There are, on the one hand, 
fundamental matters which are of necessity common to the two. 
and, on the other, various doctrines in the Digest “ to facilitate 
the solution of differences arising l>etween States.” Thus, 
James I. in a speech in Parliament, March 20, 1609, expressed 
his great appreciation of the Roman law which he regarded as, 
in a sense, a lex gerUiurn, 

Again, Gentilis is an innovator in that he considers recent and 
contemporary events, and invokes testimony drawn from the 
practice of the time, in support of his conclusions. It is true ho 
constantly refers also ancient authorities, but in doing so he 
never forgets he is dealing with modern questions ; and, there- 
fore, such refertuic(\s an' not a mere arrav of scholastic erudition. 
His conception of the position and conventional nature of inter- 
nati(»nal law Is emphasi/Axl throughout by his discussion of the 
events of tlie time, which — whether in the form of express treaties 
or customary acts pointing to implied rules — he holds to be of 
preponderating importance, espcx'ially so as law is made for 
nations and is, therefore, necessarily subject to organic devch p- 
incnt and adaptation to circumstances. IVliereas Grotius de- 
liberately avows that he prefers examples from ancient Greece 
and Rome on the ground that proceeding from such sources they 
will have most weight, Gentilis occupies himself largely with the 
political affairs and problems of the sixteenth century — with the 

* De legaiianibMf 11 . 7 - 8 . * Fndeg. 64 . 
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conflicts between Charles V. and Francis I., between Spain and 
the Netherlands, between England and Spain, between Italy and 
her oppressors, with the wars of conquest in America, and also 
with many matters other than warlike, such as the question of 
papal prerogative, the alliance with non-Christian nations, the 
conflicting claims of neutral merchants and belligerents, the 
freeilom of the sea. In the treatment of all these controversies, 
Gentilis, if somewhat chary of detaching himself from the facts 
and launching forth into wide generalizations, imported vigour, 
freshnass, and common sense, and suggested acceptable solutions 
in accordance with the criterion of utility and necessity, and w ith 
the idea of justice and equit}" of a prudent impartial man of 
affaii's. And these solutions, in the form of determined prin- 
ciples, were advanced, it must be remembered, at a time when 
States and sovereigns were too prone to practise bigotry and 
dissimulation, deceit, and evasion, to resort to excessive rigour 
and cruelty, to consult considerations marked by caprice or 
inordinate self-interest.^ 

1. Conception of the Law of Nations ; Community of States ; 
Civil Basis.^ — The law' of nations, designated by Gentilis ivs 
gentium ^ is that law' which all nations or at least the greater 
part of them, “ maior pars orbis,” agree upon. It is the law of 
the society or communitv^ of Stakes. The fundamental notion is 
thus clearly defined, although he does not use the more precise 
expression “ius inter gentes ” consistently adopt<‘d by Zouehe ^ 
and even foreshadow'ed bv Franciscus a Victoria.® Such law' 
regulating the relationships between independent sovereigns or 
peoples is the result either of express conventions or of tacit 
compacts inferred from long-established customs generally acqui- 
esced in. The members of the “ societas gentium ” are inter- 
dependent as well as independent ; hence as human Ixungs are 
in question who have interests and needs in common, mutual 
relationships are inevitable, association, understanding, and 

^ Cf. R. Ward, An Inquiry into the Foundation^ and History of the Law of 
Nations in Europe^ 2 vols. (I^ndon, 1795), vol. ii., p. (il2. 

2 For the sake of clcanioHH and conveniences and to obviate reix^tition, I 
have consider^ Gentilitt’ work as a whole under the claHHificat ion liere adopted 
and have avoided separate amiljrsoH of his three principal writings. 

2 On the conception of ius gentium, see International Law anil Custom of 
Ancient Greece and Rome, vol, i., pp. 70 et seq., 89 et seq,, and passim. 

* De iure belli, I. 1. 

® See the article on Zouche, infra. 

® Thug in his Belectiones theologicae, V. 1, wo find this definition : *‘Quod 
nataralis ratio inter omnes gentes constituit vocatur ius gentium.’' 
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governing laws are necessary.^ These laws have, on the one 
hand, a positive basis — the “ usus gentium ” — ^and, on the other, 
are due to the exigence of natural reason.^ The authority of the 
iu8 naturae or ius naturale or ratio naturalis was invoked by all 
writers, earlier^ and later, including Grotius, and even such 
positivists as Bynkershoek and De Martens. But unlike the 
sixteenth-century writers, especially the Jesuits, with their 
revived scholasticism and their a priori procedure, Gentilis was 
not given to the indiscriminate adoration of this “natuial” 
principle, and to the elaboration of a multiplicity of theses largely 
irrelevant and extraneous to the main subject. In the sixteenth 
century, indeed, investigations into the his naturae began to be 
made by >vTiters like Oldendorp,** Hemming,^ and others, who 
treated the subject from a wider point of view^ than the Jesuit 
or Franciscan theologians had done or were doing. Albericus 
introduced the principle of natural reason partly to explain the 
origin of international law*, and partly to fortify the positive 
sanction ; and, in so doing, he adopted the Protestant conception 
as against the Catholic notion — in accordance with the canon 
law’ — of a universal hierarchy under the papal headship, or, in 
matters temporal, the idea of an empire under the Emperor as a 
continuation of the ‘‘imperium romanum,” in accordance with 
the views of the civilians.^ Very frequently w^e find that Gentilis 
ap{)eals to the ius naturae in order to test the validity of any 
doctrine or the legitimacy of any practice, and usually dis- 
n>gards tlie current vague metaphysico-legal significance of that 


^ Ah to tho reason for tlio establishmont by mankind of laws in general, Lo 
says ; “ Ut hoeo duo sunt, fragilitatis conseicnOa- et poonao timor, ex quibus 
omnia fen) iunv humanitatiH oriiintur ’’ (Dc iure belliy III. 13; Hollands 

edition, p. 344). , . 

- De hire hdliy III. 9 ; p. 3l(> : “ . . . Naturalis ratio, quao auctor est luris 
gentium p. 319 (rtuerring to the authority of Aristotle) : “ . . « rem 

naturalcm esse, quao sompor liori ot ubiquo solet. ’ CJ. the similar point of 
view of Suarez, Tracialus de Icgihus (1012), II. 19, 9. 

^ E.g. Victoria ; Bracton, De legibus ac coiisueiudinibus Anghac (written in 
tho middle of tho thirteenth cjontury), defines ius gentium as the law which 
nations use, and which is derived from natural law. Also in the Sicte Partidas 
(finished in l‘2fi5 under tho diri'ction of Alfonso X. of Castile) frequent refer- 
is made to natural law, which is defined as tho law of all animate 

biungs. ... , 

* J. Oldendorp (d. 1501), Isagoge seu elcmentaria introduciio tuns naturae 

gentium et civilis (C'oloniao, 1539). 

^ N. Henutiiiig (1513-1609), Dc lege naturae apodictica meiJiodus . . . 
(Witeliergao, 156‘2). . , . 

® Victoria likewise denied tlae Polio’s claim to be “ doiuinus orbis in tnings 
temporal, and n>jccted the alleged world lordship of the Emperor as being 
contrary to tho ius naturaley divinuniy or humanum (RdecUones iheotogaatt 
t 9 ; V.). 
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term, and inteiprete it in the sense of humanity, justice, the 
highest common sense of mankind.^ And throughout his 
argument he insists on the positive juridical sanction quite 
as much as on the considerations of ethics or on the behests 
of divine law, and ho is careful to discriminate between the 
work and objects of theologians and the sphere and functions 
of jurists.^ 

Tlie pioneer work of Gentilis was in harmony with tlie larger 
movement of the sixteenth century, which witnessed a trans- 
formation of society, the establishment of a new spirit and wider 
outlook, the decline of theocracy, the rise of the modern State. 
The political conceptions of the Middle Ages, which identified 
civil and ecclesiastical authority, were derived on the one hand 
from Greek and Roman doctrines, on the otlier from Hebrew 
and Ciiristian. Towards the end of the thirteenth century the 
papal temporal supremac}' began to bt^ seriously' opposed, espe- 
cially in France, and its decline was further hastened on by the 
great schism. The conciliar movement of the fifteenth century 
spread the theory that sovereign power was of the nature of a 
trust. The Renaissance and the Reformation revived “human- 
ism/’ scientific curiosity, established a spirit of independence, 
political as well as spiritual, and a desire to find a more rational 
basis for human society than the theocratic, and substituted civil 
for clerical authority, a society of territorial States resting on a 
lay and juridical foundation for a the^ocratic confederation sub- 
ject to canon law\ And at the head of such States are monarchs 
who, in the view' of GeiitilLs, are in the position of guardians or 
“administrators ” of their respective countries, and not absolute 
rulers independent of law'. Grotius approves St. Thomas’s inU^r- 
pretation of the fifty-first Psalm as to the irr<\sponsibility of 
princes and their superiorit}^ to law' ; Gentilis, though writing 
earlier, show's himself to be more iji harmonj^ with modern 
views when he asserts that it is a hallucination of thec)logians, 
mere adulation of lawyers to represent to kings that they are 

permitted to do everything, and that their sovereignty is 
absolute.® 


^ Of , De l^attonibus, II. 18 : “ Habot iuH gentium rationos naturalcH quae, 
qu^b^^prob^ntur! argumento nullo indigoant, null^quc, 

* Cf. De iure belli, 1. 3 ; p. 10. 

Qui wMiV Jli«f ^ thcologi, udulant UF iuriscoiiHuUi, 

^tJstotem oninia pnncipibus hoero, Hummamque eorum ot Uberam 
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Finally, having conceived of a “societas gentium ” on a civil 
basis, a system of rules freed from the bonds of theological 
casuistry, Gentilis took a further step — a remarkable one, though 
a corollary flowing from his general thesis — and included in this 
society of States infidel and even barbarian communities.^ The 
common opinion of writers was that only Catholic, or, at most, 
Christian, princes could be vested with dominium ; but Gentilis 
held that heretics and infidels could legitimately enjoy the right 
of sovereignty in their own domains. Heresy or infidelity or 
even idolatry is not intrinsically a just cause of war.^ Treaty 
relationships may be established with peoples of this character,^ 
who possess also the right of legation.*^ On the other hand, 
those who have no religion at all are in the position of pirates,^ 
as the natural enemies of mankind, and are therefore outside the 
pale of the society of States ; they are on the level of the lowest 
brutes and are in a sense opposed to God and to nature, and con- 
sequently ought to be warred upon and compelled to follow the 
ways of the rest of mankind.® As to brigands and other 
marauders, it was also a universally established rule that they, 
like pirates, could not take advantage of the law of nations, 
“neque praedones eo iure gentium fruuntur aut piratae ’’f and 
Gentilis expresses astonishment at the contrary assertion of 
Hotmail : “ Ergo miror Hotmannum adfirmare voluisse ius 
gentium imo et cum fugitivis et cum praedonibus esse.”® 

2. International Relations : Freedom of Intercourse ; Freedom 
of the Sea. — From the conception of the world as a communi 
of States, autonomous and independent, whose relationships are 
regularized, whose trartsactions depend upon the principle of 
socielas, which is itself of the essence of natural law', it follow^s 
that, subject to the exercise of territorial sovereignty, both the 
earth and the sea belong to all. Hence innocent passage over a 


^ Victoria liad already in a modified form advanced this view, in his dis- 
cussion of the rij?hts of tne Spaniards in the Indies {Relectwnes th^ogt^ey\>h 
* Dc iure I. *25. C/. Victoria, Reiecitones theologtCGe^ \ • 10. (See 

further, tn/ra, on grounds of war.) 

3 Dc iure beUi, ftl. 19. ^ Z>c II. 11. 

3 De iure belli, 1. 4 ; p. 21 : “ Pirata? omnium mortalium hosted sunt corn- 
et ^ 


munos. 


id., I. 9 ; p. 39 . “ At noqiiti nos nunc do his qui, ferarum modo laagis 
quam hominum viventem, sine ulla omnino religione sunt; hos ©mm quasi 
piratos, oomniunos hostos omnium, hello persoquondos, et oogendos m mores 
nofainum arbitrarer. Hi ©nim vere videntur iniurii omnibu.H hoimnibus, qui 
in specie hominum agunt brutorum bruti.ssimorum. ... Hi sunt, qui 


gi^ntum more botlum ^nint cum Deo. 
^ De legitionihue. It. H. 


De iure belliy I, 4 ; p. 21. 
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nation’s territory cannot legitimately be refused, and all have 
the right to undisturbed maritime navigation, to carry on com- 
mercial intercourse in general, to secure shelter in foreign ports, 
to enjoy the right of market. To deny such natural rights witli- 
out good and sufficient cause is a violation of the fundamental 
principles of societaSy and consequently is not only an unlawful 
injury to the party directly involved, but an offence against 
human society in general.^ And for the purpose of vindicating 
such rights war may be justly declared — “si iter negetur, si 
portubus, si coinmeatu, si mercatura, si commercio excludimur.”*^ 
That is whv, savs Gentilis, war was made on tlie Turks : tlu‘ir 
attempt to refuse passage to the Christians, who weix' proceeding 
against the SaraceiLs, was unjustifiable.^ 

The question of the right of passage was long oiu‘ of the gn at 
controversies in wliich opinions were sharply divided and r(‘- 
corded practices opposed to each other. Gentilis, following the 
vnew of St. Augustine, decides in the affirmative,'* on the ground 
firstly that it is a right conferred by nature, and secondly, that 
the normal condition of mankind is peace and amity, not war 
and enmity. The right, how'ever, is not an iinre^stricted one. 
Freedom to traverse another’s field does not imply freedom to 
hunt there without the owner’s permission f much less docs it 
iniplv any liber tv' to commit acts of war there without the licence 
of the sovereign of the territory. It is customary, how^ever, and 
in better order to obtain a safe-conduct ; so that having become 
general, the practice may be considered to have bc^en incorporated 
into the law^ of nations. 

The right of navigation follows from the principle that the sea, 
like the air, is naturally free to all, and is the exclusive* property 
of no one.® Similarly, shores,^ banks, inkunational riveus,® ports, 

^ iwrc heJiliy L 19 ; p. 84 : ** Sano qui ista toUit, Kociotatem humanani 
Itedit.” 

2 Ibid.y I. 10, pp. 81, 82. 3 Advocxitio Hispanimy I. 

^ Similarly Bonot, Uarhre des hatailleSy held that a Kovoruign ha.sa ripht of 
passage and provisioning, if ho undortakoH to crons peacefully, to pay any 
expenses involved, and make good any damages inflicted. 

s De iure bellty I. 19 ; p. 83 . ‘ Transire per agrum alienum fas est. Ingredi 
fundum aUenum venandi caussa, licet item pc^r gentium ius, et ergo neo fuorint 
iniusti, si qui transeunt venia non petita, noc prohibit i. . . . Venatio inooin- 
moda a^o. Transitus non cist incommodns.^’ 

® Ibid,y L 19 ; p. 86 : “ Hoc natura omnibus patet ; et communis cius usus 
omnibus eet, ut ^ris. Non igitur prohiberi a quoquain iKitest.” 

^ Adt}ocatio Hispanica, L 6 : “ Mare etiam est oominuno omnibus, ot littus 
maris.” 

® De iure belli, L 19 ; p. 86 : “ Littora item a natura omnibus vacant ; item 
ripae ; item fiumina.” 
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harbours, are open to all for the purpose of obtaining shelter and 
provisions, and assuring the various reciprocal rights and duties 
of hospitality. The local sovereign has only the right of super- 
vision and jurisdiction.^ Hence the claim of peoples to the 
exclusive sovereignty over adjacent or even territorial seas is 
invalid — as, for example, in the case of Venetian pretensions as 
to the Adriatic. Any attempt on the part of the people of 
Venice to close that sea on the ground of their being “posses- 
sores ” (as was alleged), or ‘‘domini maris ” (an obviously inde- 
fensible contention), is nothing more than a deliberate usurpa- 
tion. Similarly (it may be recalled), in the conflict between 
England and Spain in 1580, when the Spanish ambassador, 
Mendoza, laid before Elizabeth complaints as to certain acts of 
Drake, tlie Queen strongly contended that all were at liberty to 
navigate the ocean, as the use of the sea, like that of the air, is 


common to all ; that neither a sovereign nor a nation could claim 
exclusive right thereto, since its occupation is contrary both to 
the course of nature and to public usage A like argument was 


Uvsed in 1602, against the Danish king’s claim to dominion in the 


northern seas, aiul his attempt to prohibit fishing without a 


licence from him.^ 


Finally, as to the right of commerce, intercoui’se, etc,, Gtentilis 
points out that the Spaniards rightly made war on the people of 
the New AVorld for refusing to trade with them.^ In the i^iglo- 
Spanish dispute, above referred to, the Queen reminded the 
ambassador that his countrymen had brought upon themselves 
the injuries complained of through their excluding the Engli^h, 
“contra ius gentium,” from commercial intercourse vith the 
West Indies ; and she did not recognize the power of the Pope 
to bestow these territories on the Spanish king.® To constitute 
such refusal a ground for war, says Grcntilis, the prohibition must 
be a general one. It is not unlavlul to forbid the importation of 
certain goods deemed to be injurious, or the exportation of certain 
prcH;iouH products like gold and silver. To deny to foreigners 


^ Dt ture belli, p. 88. 

^ Camdon’a Aniuds, sub aun. 1580, p. 309, ed, 1605. 

^ further on the subject the article on Bynkershoi'k, infra, 

^ Similarly Victoria (Rdectiones theolo(^'ae, V. ) luaiutaincd that thoSmuianls 
had the right of joumeyinc to and remaining in Indian territory, and trading 
with the iiativos, ^rovidca no injury was done. In caee of opposition, the 
Spaniards were entitled to make war in solf-dofenoo, and occupy the territor)' 
of the oonquered people, 

® Camden, ibid. 
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internal trade, whilst allowing them access to the coasts or fron* 
tiers, does not necessarily amount to a breach of the ius com- 
mercii, 

3. International Relations : Ambassadors.^ — ^After defining 
ambassadors and pointing out their public and sacred nature, 
Gentilis distinguishes legations according to the character of the 
one who despatches and the one who receives them ; and also 
according to the object in view, e,g. free embassy (“libera 
legatio ”),® where a person bearing the title of ambassador goes 
to treat of his own affairs ; public embassy, including “legatio 
negotii,” extraordinary, as for declarmg war or peace, and 
“legatio officiosa,” as for offering compliments, condolences, etc. ; 
temporary missions, in which case the “legati temporarii ” are 
called “residentes.”^ 


The reception of public envoys may not be refused, except for 
a just and good cause ; but a sovereign is entitled to refus<^ at 
any time titular, “officious,” and temporary embassies.^ Thus 
Henry VII. of England rightly refused to receive “residents.” 
The right of legation is suspended at the commencement of hos- 
tilities ; the ambassadors of the respective belligerents are not to 
be treated as enemies, but are to be sent back in safety to their 
sovereigns.® As pirates and brigands are outside the law of 
nations, they do not enjoy the itis legationis nor do rebels as 
against their ruler.® But heretics and excommunicated sovereigns 
and peoples cannot merely as sucli be deprived of the right, for 
they stUl belong to the society of States, which is based on 
political and not on religious considerations.® Thus when, Pope 
Julius II. laid Venice under an interdict, she none the less retained 
the right, as guaranteed by the law of nations. Similarly, em- 
bassies of Protestant, Mahometan, and Jewish peoples were 
always admissible, in accordance with the demands i)f natural 
reason.^ In the case of a civil war, if the conUaiding factions 


^ Cf. the article on Bynkershook, and that on Zouoho. 

\ l^gaiiontbuSj 1. 2 : “ . . . qui publico, aut sacratiori nomine ad rom- 
pubhoam personamve aliam sacratiorem ob roni publicam, aut sacratiori 
missuB sine imperio est rei dicendae, agendao caussa.” 

3 (^. the Roman practice, InUrnaiional Law and Custom of Ancient Greece, 
and Rtme, I., p. 308. 

< De hgationibusy L 5. 

Ibid,y II. 12 Puto autem Uberas, logationcs ofiiciosas, teinporarias talos 


• Ibid*, IL 13 : ‘‘ ^gati abiro iubentur, si eo tempore cos in regno suo 
oegere pnnoeps nolit. * ” 

lhid.y IL 8. 8 IL 7. » IL 11. lo jj n 
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are approximately equal in power so that they regard each 
other as “ iusti hostes ” and not as mere rebels,^ they may 
justifiably despatch ambassadors to one another and to other 
States.^ 

The most important matters relating to ambassadors are the 
closely connected questions of inviolability and exterritoriality. 
On this portion of international law Gentilis exerted a profound 
influence both by his personal counsel and by his writings. He 
holds that ambassadors are not necessarily everj’where inviolable, 
but only within the territories of the State to which they are 
accredited.^ Nevertheless they ought in all cases in every 
quarter to be courteously treated, as they are promoters of peace 
and good understanding, and represent the perscma of the sover- 
eign or the commonwealth."* Legates sent on a purely sacred 
mission are always and everywhere inviolable. All alike are 
entitled to undisturbed passage over any intermediate territory.^ 
An envoy who is discovered to be really a spy,® or to be engaged 
in other tre^acherous conduct towards a sovereign or nation, or 
who has committed any other criminal offence, ought to be sent 
back to his country, and not subjected to any harsher personal 
treatment.^ If, however, the ambassador inflict a personal injur3^ 
on the sovereign, he is liable even to the capital penalty ; and his 
own prince ought in such a case to surrender him to the 
jurisdiction of the offended State.® The general privilege 
of security extends also to the suite, their goods, and their 
residence.® 

As to the civil local jurisdiction, Gentilis lays down certain 
restric'tions on the ambassiulor’s immunity. In questions arising 
out of contrac'ts entered into on foreign territory during his official 
rosidt>nce there, he is to be subject, like any otlier domiciled alien, 
to the local tribunals for, otherwise, he might be able to take 
advantage of his position and unjustly deprive a subject of his 


* legaliontbu^^ II. 10 (title) : “ Nec a subditis nec ad subditos recte 
miltuntur legati, ->-Non esse ins logationis cum suo domino subditis, hinc 
pivt<?t, quod potent iori bus ct domiuis pares esse non possunius/’ 

^ H. 0. 

^ II. 3 : “ Legal i ex ipso nomine ad alios non sunt [tuti], nisi ad quos le- 
gautur. C’um aliis ergo iiira legal ionis non obtinent.’' 

* IT. 3. ^ Ibid, 

® II. 4 : “ Cetorum cum legato speculatoro non arbitror agi durius posse, 
quam ut non admittatur, vel expellatur admissns.” 

^ II. 18 : , . . quia logatus quoque principis personam gerit.’’ 

II. 111. ^ ll. 1,^. 

II. 10 : ** Do onini autem oontractu, quern tempt^re lcgationisiniit,subiro 
eum iudioium volo.** 
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property, and hence no one would be willing to make any engage- 
ment with him.^ 

The view of Gentilis expressed here respecting the ambas- 
sador’s exemption from the territorial criminal law had already 
been advanced by him in 1584, when he, together with Hotmail, 
was consulted on the Mendoza affair. The Spanish ambassador 
was, on Throckmorton’s confession, charged with complicity in 
the plot to liberate Mary Stuart and depose Elizabeth. The 
English Gkivernment was at first inclined to adopt stringent 
measures against Mendoza, some of the members of the Council 
arguing that “ in vaine he putteth hinxselfe under the safeguard 
of nations which violate th the la we of nations.” However, the 
opinion of Gentilis prevailed, in spite of the contrary precedent 
of Leslie, Bishop of Ross ; and the Government ordered the 
expulsion of the offending envoy, and the despatch of one of 
the Secretaries to the Privy Council to explain to tlu^ Spanish 
sovereign the reason for this action.^ 


4. International Belations : Treaties. — Gentilis emphasiz(‘s the 

doctrine that a king exists for his State, and not the State for 

the king— “ non regna esse propter regcs, sed reges propU’sr n^gna 

factos esse.”^ Hence certain duties are imposed upon him, and 

certain restrictions on his conduct are laid down. The monarch 

has alwav's to consider the good of his country, and not merely 

hi s own personal advantage. He is not the absolutes pro])rietor 

of his dominions, but only the administrator thereof, the “ tutor,” 

the “curator,” the “ usufructuary.”^ He cannot enter into any 

* ^ 

engagement to the palpable detriment of his kingdom.^ He 
cannot by tre<ity alienate his kingdom, and no authority, papal 
or even that of his people, can confer such })ower on him.^^ If 


^ De legationibus, II. 16. In regard to this provision, Gentilis refers to the 
statement.s of Julian and Paulus in the Digcat^ and was jx^rhaps unduly 
influenced by certain rules of Homan law. 

2 Calen^r of State Papers. Spanish. 1580-1586, pp. 513-515 ; Birch, Memoirs 
of the Reign of Queen Elizabeth^ I. 458 ; Hotman, The Amhassad^r (1603), 
pp. 103-106. Opinions on the extent of the aralmssador’s privilege varied 
coiisiderably ; but it may bc^ pointed out that even Ixtfore 1584 e^Ttain writerH 
ha,d advocated total immunity ; e.g, Ottaviano Maggi, I)e legato (1566), l*i('rre 
Ayrault, L* ordre. formalite, et instruction judiciaire . . . (157()). [The present 
writer may say that, in common with all Htudents of the earlier hist/ory of 
international law, he is much indebted to the writings of ITofessor Nys.l 

2 J)e iure belli. 1. 16 ; p. 73. 

* Ibid.. III. 22 ; p. 395. 6 Ibid. 

® Ibid.. III. 15; p. 357 ^ “ Omno dodit popiihis imjxnium et pofestatein 
sane . sed ad n?geriduTn f|iiaHi homines, non ad alienandum (piaKi pecudes. 

. . . Aut imra plus dedorit popiilus, qiiam ipse habuit V Ipse iiopuluH non 
id poterat.” * 
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such a convention is concluded, the successors of the sovereign 
who has thus acted vlira vires are not bound thereby. A prince 
is entitled, however, to dispose of tribute and other such sources 
of profit.^ O^ily despotic rulers like the Sultan, whose subjects 
are no better than slaves, can consent to such alienations. 
Further, a ruler can make no stipulation for single combat 
instead of regular war when the latter has become necessary 
and is legitimate.^ A treaty concluded by the sovereign in 
person has binding force as soon as he has signed it, but if entered 
into by his representative it is not binding until due ratifica- 
tion.^ 

Are sovereigns and peoples bound by the legitimate conven- 
tions of their predecessors ? Gentilis saj^s that the common 
opinion is that treaties of peace are in general binding on suc- 
cessors, in the same manner as pecuniary obligations ; but not 
necessarily so pacts of friendship and alliance — on the grovind 
that the nature of societal implies only personal relationships, 
wherefijre a contracting party cannot stipulate for the continua- 
tion of the engagement after his death. But such a distinction, 
urges Gentilis, is to be rejected, for the question of personal 
r(*lationships enters into private undertakings but not in a socieias 
of a })ul)lic c haracter. In actual practice, however, it is better 

for succc\ss()rs formally to renew alliances but renewal may 1 k' 

• - • 

infernal from a variedly of acts or uords or even from acqui- 
o.scence.^ 

Trc'iaties of peace must be so clearly and definitely drawi up 
as to make subsequent eontnwersic^s thereon impossible f and 
in this coimection Gcuitilis devotes two chapters to consider how 
certain clauses, stipulations, and terms (e.g. army, fleet, arms, 
fortification, etc.) ought to be construed.’' Like all engagements 
of sovereigns, they an^ c'ontracds c^f good faith, and not stricii 

‘ De iurc belli. III. 22 ; p. 395 ; “ Potest princeps vectigalia et alia emolu- 
ments alienaro.'' 

Ibid., III. 15. 

^ Ibid,, III. 23 ; p. 403 ; Nec satis ost stipulatio notarii pro absentibus ; 
non cos onim tenet, nisi sociita rati beat iono/’ 

* Ibid,, III. 22 ; pp. 4(K), 401 : “ Succcssorcs tonentur, si contractus sint ex 
natura et (K>nsuetuaino principaius ; ut isti (juidem sunt pacts et foederum. 
... At probandum eat maxime, quod ot tion consuc\it, ut fot^dora cum suc- 
oessoribus renoventur." 

^ Ibid., pp. 401, 402 : “ Ilenovat ur p>rro his actis, gestis, quae odmitti citra 
nomen et i us M<K^iot4it is non valent. . . . Ut adtirmaUi et renovata censciatur, 
si rtbiqui in f(H)den> rn'rgant tacite." 

« in. 14 ; I». 347. 

• m. 20, 
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iurisy as Baldus claims.^ Before the time of (Jentilis it was gener- 
ally held — and the doctrine was by no means obsolete in his day 
— that the binding force of treaties depended on the oath, that 
the Pope could compel a refmctory signatory to respect his 
pledged word, and that infringements were ecclesiastical offences.^ 
Thus in the Treaty of Arras (1435) Charles VII. specifically 
recognized such papal sanction ; Edward IV. begged the Pope 
to cancel his oath ; and again in the treaty of 1514 Henry VIII. 
and Francis I. admitted the power of the Pope’s Bull to enforce 
agreements under pain of excommunication. Treaties of peace 
are not vitiated through fear — for this is an essential concomitant 
of war.^ The engagements of captive princes are binding on 
them, if their capture has been legitimately effected ; but their 
subjects are not obliged to obey them.^ 

As to pacts of friendship {amicitia) and alliance (societas)^ the 
first imply only general obligations of a moral character, as, for 
example, the furnishing of assistance, whilst the second are of 
two kinds, cTTi/A/ixm, defensive, and both defensive and 

offensive. But a pact or an alliance cease^s to be valid if an illicit 
object be involved, or if illegitimate or irregular hostilities aie to 
be made.^ Should war break out between two States, to both of 
which a third is bound by treaties of friendship, the latter ought 
to be guided, where conflicting duties appear, by cerUrin general 
considerations. Aid should be offered in order to equalize as 
nearly as possible the condition of the contending parties,® or 
given to the State having greater justice on its side,*^ but if there 
be doubt on the point, then the prior alliance might decide.® 
The defending State has, other things Ixnng equal, a better claim 
than the offending.® Both may receive aid in money, provisions, 

^ De iure heUi, III. 14 ; p. 347 : “ Stricti autem iuris contractum, ut tranBae* 
tionis, dicit Baldus. At efio contrarium docui. , . . Contractus [principum] 
omnes sunt bonao bdei. list omnis principalis tractatio ex bono ot aoquo ; 
omnis consuctudinum et institutorurn gentium.” 

* Cf. Martinus Laudonsis, De confoederatitmibus, pace et conventionxbus 
princtpum, Quaost. 19 and 22. 

3 De iure belliy III. 14 ; p. 349 : “ Motus ost do natura victoriflc . . . ot 
ergo servanda pacta ab eo, qui sub duello vincitur ot paoisoitur ; ot idem do 
pactis dedititiorum belli.” 

^ IIL 14 ; p. 351 : “ In principe captivo hoc putera, non osso nooossc ut ei 
obtomperent subditi.” 

® III. 18 ; p. 372 : “ Neque enim roi turpis societas intolligitur, noque oon- 
foodorati intmliguntur ad Injllum illicitum.^’ 

® IIL 18, p. 374 ; “ Ut uni auxiliomur, quum nec ost alitor oondioio par 
sociorum.” ^ III. 18 ; p. 375 Ut causa* iustiori auxiliomur.” 

^ Ibid. : ” Inque pari causa is sit potior qui ost Ujmporo prior,” 

^ Ibid.y p. 376 : Ut utriquo fooderato, boHum geronti invioom, non sit 
auxilium ferendum.” 
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etc.^ If it is doubtful which of the belligerents acts more in 
accordance with the treaty, each appealing to it in support of its 
claim, no aid ought to bo offered to either f and similarly, if 
neither side can be satisfied and there is no valid reason for 
assisting one rather than the other. ^ 

Is it legitimate to conclude pacts with infidel peoples ? Treaties 
of commerce are allowable, for such depend on the law of 
nature, the fundamental law of men at large. ^ As to other 
contractual relationships, it is lawful to hold people of a 
different religion in an unequal league, t.g. as tributaries f 
and, inversely, a league of this nature is legitimate when a 
Christian nation is forcibly subjected to infidels.® Under no 
circumstances may an alliance be made with infidels as against 
believers hence the league of Francis 1. with the Turks must 
bo condenmed. 


With regard to facts vitiating conventions, and to circum- 
stances in which treaties may be renounced, Geiitilis says that, 
as in tile case of private contracts, fraudulent misrepresentation 
and sulistantial error avoid treaties.® Otherwise the public com- 
pacts of sovereigns are to be interpreted by the law of nations 
and not by the civil law. Thus the fact that one of the signa- 
tories is a minor is not a valid reason for renouncing the treaty ; 
so that the claim of the young King Edward III. respecting uis 
treaty mth the Scots was invalid. In international compacts 
the question in such civses Ls not minority, but actual exercise 
of soveieignty.® The danse “rebus sic stantibus ’ is always 
understooil a radical change of circumstances or the occurrence 
of new disputes may excuse the j)erformance of one or other of 
the conditions previously laid down. 


^ l)t iurc belli, IH. 18; p. 377 : “Quod si tamoii auxilia essent allerius 
f^oivcriH, ut comiueatuum, tK^cuiuarum ; turn afforri utrioue possont et voro 
doberont/’ 

^ P. 37(5 : “ Quuiu ot cst dubiiun, quin duoruiu plurimuvo 1)0111001111 agat 
pro iuro fooderia, quod quistpie pro so oitant . . . ut neinini auxiliuni prao- 
»letur.“ 

^ P. 378 : “Si foodomtus noqiiit iilriquo satisfacero ; ot causa non est cur 
uni magis quam altcri satisiiat : ut noutri auxilia fonvntur.“ 

* III. 19 ; p. 384 : “ Ooiumorcium non interdicitur cum iutidoUbus . . . ot 
lex omnibus huinaua iubiU comiuorcium cum hominibus omnibus, . . . 
Dioo licitum foodus univorsiile oommerciorum.’* 

* III. 19 ; p. 384. « P. 385. 

7 P. 385. « III. 14 ; p. 351. 

® III. 14 ; p, 351 *. “ Sod quid si foodus percussuiu ost oum lulnoro ? Et 
Edvardus tortius Anglian nogabat sc^ foodero toneri, quod so minoro cum Scotis 
iotum erat. Atquo hia toiiondum sio ost, non euin osse m nort^m, qui iurc 
Ti apt us regno est ot muneribus regni,” Ibid, 


10 
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A treaty is violated if the State, and not merely private sub- 
jects, deliberately acts in contravention of any clause. If one 
party conducts an expedition against piratical subjects of the 
other, ^ or oflPers asylum to its exiles when not specifically pro- 
hibited in the convention, there will be no breach. It is other- 
wise if enemies are knowingly harboured, or the surrender of 
deserters and other fugitives is refused on demand being made.‘^ 
As every treaty is one and indivisible, it may be repudiated in 
toto when any one of the conditions is not fulfilled by the other 
side, or when its execution becomes impossible. Necessity and 
vis fnaior are sufficient grounds for non-performance ; but in 
every such case the alleged cause must be just, and not an excuse 
for evasion.^ Wilful renunciation exposes the offending part \' to 
the vengeance of the other : though it does not entitle that other 
to resort to acts of perfidy in subsequent negotiations with the 
treaty-breaking State. 

1. Character and Aim of War; Conditions of Just War. — 

Geiitilis points out that the regulation of war depends on prac- 
tices definitely agreed upon, on general customs tacitly followed, 
and on natural law ; but not, as was the case in earlier times, on 
Roman and ecclesiastical law. War is not the normal condition 
of peoples ; it behoves all to try always pacific settlement by 
means of diplomatic neg(^tiation and conference, disceptatio,” 
by submission to arbitration (of which mode of settling conflicts 
various examples are cited), or by other peaceful means indicated 
by natural reason, rather than by rushing to arms, or resorting 
to other violent remedies.^ 


His definition of war is the briefest and most precise tliat 
has ever been enunciateni : “ Bellum est publicorum armorum 


iusta contentio.”^ This includes the three essential elements : 


(1) a public contest between sovereigns (hence excluding 
private differences, ‘‘rixa, pugna, inimicitia privatorum — 
war being justified only by the absence of a superior tribunal 
competent to settle the dispute and able to enforce its judg- 


^ De iure hdliy IIL 23 ; p, 406. 

2 P. 407. 

^ IIL 24 ; p. 410 : “ F(>c*dus non violatur, si nb co diHceditur jkjf rationom 
iustara p. 414 : “ . . . Qui proniittit non offcndt?ro, in BubintelU^it cxctqj* 
tionora, ‘ Nisi causa HU{Kjm.*niat : Nisi culpa acocsscrit oius cui proinisHio iftla 
fit et pactio foederis : Rebus sic stantibus.’ ” 

^ L 3 ; p. 19 : “ Voluntario compromisao aniea oat discoptundum, et ratione 
naturaU.*’ 

» L2;p. 10. « L2;p. 11. 
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ment (2) by force of arms ; (3) begun and conducted in a 
just and regular manner, in conformity with the law generally 
estabUshed and adopted by both belligerents^ (hence excluding 
irregular hostilities, like “excursiones,” “populationes,” “prae- 
dationes,” “ latrocinia,”® which are the acts of brigands and 
freebooters — “latrimculi,” “praedones” — and not of regular 
enemies, “iusti hostes The definition of Grotius, who speaks 
of the condition of parties maintaining a contest by force, ^ is 
too wide and indefinite, and may also imply conflicts like 
private war or single combats. 

A iuatum helium is not required as against pirates and brigands 
or rebels,® who, wilfully withdrawing from the human community 
and from the institutions of human law, have forfeited all rights 
guaranteed thereby. Even formal promises made to them need 
not be kept. 

The justice of a war depends on the legitimacy and sufficiency 
of the alleged cause. A war is justifiable if made on the grounds 
of necessity,'^ e.g. self-defence, public safety, and sometimes on 
the grounds of “ utility ” and “honour.” Justice may exist on 
both sides, if it is doubtful which has the superior right, as Vic- 
toria and others hold.® Several writers before Gentilis, e.g. 
Baidas, Joannes Lupus, Arias, Victoria, WUhelmus Mathiae,® 
hiul laid do\m the conditions of a just war, and had invariably 
insisted on the criterion of necessity, apart from just and suffi- 
cient causes and regular proceedings. In some cases difference 
of religion as an alleged ground was condemned, in others pursuit 
of self-tiggrandisement and vainglory, in others, again, slight 
injury. From time to time the conditions of lawful war were 
in a more or less fragmentary manner investigated, and usuall}^ 
from the point of view' of war against Christian nations. But 
no one before Gtuitilis or at the time he wTote examined all these 


^ z>€ iure bdliy I. 3 ; p. 13 : “ . . . quoniam inter tjummos principes popu- 
leave li boros fori diacxiptationea esse noquount, nisi inter volentes . . . non est 
principi in terria index.” (This point liad been onipliasized by Franciscus Arias, 
jDt b^o el ciiis iustitia iractuiu'^y in the first half of the sixteenth century.) 

^ ^ ^ « V* £ J ^ A. J 


a 

omni 


1. 2 ; p. 12 *. “ Sic iustuiu, non solum quod a iure eat, sed et quod est ex 
umui parte porfeotum, aigniticat.” 3 x. 2 ; p. 13. _ * . . 

^ I. 3 ; p. 13 : (In this connection GentiUs accepts the definitions ana 
distinctions laid down by Pomwnius and Ulpian.) 

® 2>c iure belli et paciSy 1., i. 2. -,i 


(i 


sunt. 


De iure belli, 1. 4 ; p. 20 : ” Oum piratis et latrunculis belluiu non est ^ ; p. 21 : 
. ius belli a gentium iure est ; et tales non fruuntur illo iure, cui hostes 


^ i. 3 ; p. 19 : ** Itaque oonoludo quod si neoessitas non aubsit, bellum esse 

iuatum neo poaait ^ ^ \ 

® 1. 6 ; p. 28. JLibellus de bello iusto el IpyUo . . • (Antwerp, 1614 )• 
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questions as fully, as logically, as rationally, and as impartially 
as he did. 

2. Grounds for War.— Religious difference, as in the case of 
heretic or infidel nations, is not a ground for war ; for no one 
should be compelled to accept another faith unwillingly.^ Moral 
persuasion and intellectual argument are justifiable for bringing 
others over to our faith, but not so physical force — as religion 
has to do with the mind and the free will.^ Religion is, as it 
were, a union of God and man f and God alone has dominion 
over the soul. Hence hostilities against heretics and infidels, 
simply because they do not share our faith, are unjust, as Vic- 
toria maintained.^ Gentilis criticizes Baldus in that he confused 
the spiritual motive of the Church with the temporal objects in 
her wars against infidels, and confutes his assertion that infidel 
kings cannot exercise legal sovereignty over their territories. 
“ Sacred ” wars are justifiable only on the ground of urgent 
necessity ; though an exception might perhaps be made in the 
case of wars against people without religion altogether, who are 
thus practically on a level — so far as an ordered ‘ ‘ societas gen- 
tium ” is concerned — with pirates and other enemies of mankind 
at large Further, a sovereign cannot b}^ war compel his sub- 
jects to adopt his religion they may lawfully change their faith 
if the State does not thereby suffer any real injuiy — “ nisi quod 
detrimenti illinc respublica capiat.”^ And the sovereign enjoys 
a similar liberty.^ 

Just as in private transactions the right of action may be 
barred by lapse of time, so in international affairs the principle 
of prescription may operate to extinguish old causes of war and 
other claims.^ Thus the Emperor is not entitled to regain pos- 
session by force of arms of the territories which were formerly 
part of the Roman Empire. The frequently advarux^d theory of 
the Holy Roman Empire is al>Burd ; the “ imperium romanum,” 
says Gentilis, is no more, and a new order of things now exists 
The decease of a prince does not necessarily cause the rule as to 

i De mre hdli, I. 9. 

* L 9 ; p. 36 : “ Religio autem ab anirao ost, ot voluntate.'’ (This question 
may be of no account nowadays, but it was of supreme importance wlien 
Gentilis wrote his work.) 

3 L 9 ; p. 37 : “ Coniugium quoddam Dei et hominis ost religio p. 39 : 
“ Belimo erga Deum est.” 

^ SSuectiones the(^ogicae^ V. 10. 

» Dtiurebdli, L 9 ; p. 39. « I. 10. 7 s j n 

® L 22 ; p. 99 : “ . . . Si vetustao causae afferri possunt ad bellum faciendum. 
I n Qua ego sane arbitror, non afferri posse.' ' L 23. 
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prescription to operate ; his successors may justly be liable to be 
warred upon if he refuses to make reparation for an unatoned 
offence on the part of the predecessor.^ 

As to the legitimate causes of war, that is, those which 
“ materiam belli praebent,”^ they may be divided into three main 
classes : divine, natural, human Under the first head may be 
mentioned the express command of God,^ as in the case of the 
divine injunctions to the Israelites, the utterances of the oracles 
and soothsayers in Greece and Rome. “ Natural ” causes^ have 
sometimes been urged {e.g. by the Jews against the Canaanites, 
by the Greeks and Romans against the “barbarians,” by the 
ChristiaiLs against the Saracens, etc.), on the ground of some 
alleged innate hostility between certain classes of men. But, 
says Gentilis, this is a false assumption ; all men belong to one 
class — the human species ; there is no fundamental antagonism 
between them ; rather their natural kinship is self-evident and 
predominant.® The Christian wars against the Turks were 
laNvful, not for religious reasons, or for reasons of natural enmity, 
but because of their perfidious, harassing, hostile conduct ; 
whereas had they remained peaceful any attack on them would 
have been illegitimate.'^ 

Self-defence is an instinct implanted in all living beings, and 
is a “ natural ” reason for taking up arms.® Self-defence may be 
inlme<liat€^ “necessaria defensio.” It may be anticipatory, 
“ 11 tills defensio,” against an attack prepared or meditated,® or 
even when it is probable ; in other words, when balance of power 
is to be maintained. To render anticipatory steps lawful, how- 
ever, there must be reasonable cause for apprehension. Hence, 
resistance may be just ly offered to the Turks and to the Spaniards, 
as it is manifest they are aiming at universal dominion.^® Further, 
there is “ honesta defensio,”^ which permits help to be given to a 

De iure hdli^ I. 24. ^ I. 7 ; p. 33. 

•’* Ibid, ; just as law was commonly divided into “ divimim,” ** naturale,*' 
and “ hunianum c/. Victoria, Relectiones theologicaef V. 1. 

^18. 5 I. 12. 

® L 12 ; pp. 52, 53 : “ Et itaque horainibiis cum homiaibus non est repug- 
nant ia per naturam. Sed neque anti pat liia eat inter animalia eiusdein 
spooiei.’^ 

I. 12 ; p. 65 : “ Non inforendum helium quiesoentibus, pacem colentibus, 
in nos nihil moUentibus.'' 

** I. 13 ; p. 60 : “ Vim vi repellere, omnes leges, et omnia iura pormittunt. 
Lex una, et penpetua, salutem omni ratione defondero.*’ 

® L 14 ; p. 57 : ‘ Utikm dioo dofensionem, quuin movemus nos helium, 
vorontes, in ipsi hello petamur.” 

L 14. u I. 15, 
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nation against its unjust aggressors for the “generis humani 
societas ” is a unity, the world is one body, “ mundus unum est 
corpus.”^ Gbntilis quotes with approbation the statement of 
Ambrose® as a principle of canon law : “ Plena est iustitia quae 
defendit infirmos.”'* Maj^ we defend the subjects of another 
State as against their sovereign If the dispute between them 
is a private one, it is a question for their owti tribunals ; but in a 
public conflict, in which a great number of subjects rebel against 
their ruler, we may intervene if it is clear that he is grossly unjust 
or cruel ; hence the justifiable intervention of England in the 
Netherlands, especially so in view of the ties of old friendship 
and consanguinity. Grcntilis heartily approves of the Earl of 
Leicester’s policy in favour of the Belgians, and agrees vith 
Justus Lipsius that Spanish violence would be left unrestrained 
if that part of the continent fell.® 

Apart from the law of defence in general, which concc^rns rather 
the warding off of war than the making of it, there are “ natural ” 
causes for declaring hostilities.'^ These grounds refer to motives 
of necessity, utility, and honour.® Examples of necc'ssity are — 
when foreigners are refused civil rights, or if the immigration to 
and occupation of vacant territory be interfered with ; of utility 
— avenging injuries received and so making it impossible for 
others to be committed,® vindicating violated natural rights, such 
as the rights of intercourse, passage, navigation, shelter,^ in the 
absence of good reasons for refusal ; of honour — making war not 
merely on one’s own account, b\it “ communi ratione et pro aliis,” 
e.g. agaiast cannibals, people who practise immolation, or indulge 
in bestial vice.^ 

Finally, “human” causes of war appear when an offended 
State proceeds to exact reparation for violate<l positive rights.^^ 
The alleged reason must not, however, Ix^ a trifling one, ” levis 
causa one must not rush to arms on the least provocation, 
but only when war is really necessary’. Moreover, the violation 
of these rights must be the work of sovereigns or peoples ; for 
the acts of private subjects are not necessarily the* acts of their 

* De iuTe heUt^ I. 15 ; p. 66 ; Non alicria hornini ros oh! hominum tuori rem 
et salutera/^ 2 p, 04 . 3 De off.. 1. 27. 

o f ® I. 16. « Ibid 7 I. 17. 

7 I » P* * 6 : Atque bcHum quidem infortur iwxlom modo, aiit neoensarie, 
aut utiliter, aut honeste.” 

» 1. 18 ; p. 79. io L 19 ; pp. 81, 82. ” I. 25. 

^^2 1 20 ; p. 89 : “ Quum violato aliquo iure hominum ad bellum doscen- 
ditur. 
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State, unless it acquiesces when several offences have been com- 
mitted.^ 

3. Conduct of War. — Not only must the cause of war be just, 
but the war must be begun and conducted justly ; otherwise it 
would be as wrongful and odious as murder.^ Public declaration 
is necessary, and a certain delay is to be thereafter made, as in 
the Roman rerum repetitio, in order to give an opportunity for 
peaceful settlement.^ Proclamation may, of course, be omitted 
in the case of a sovereign as against his rebel subjects, or in that 
of a suzerain as against his subordinate rulers.^ An immediate 
effect of declared war is the cessation of commercial relationships.^ 

The employment of assassins is unlawful ;® of spies lawful, but 
at the risk of their lives ; similarly of traitors as against traitors.^ 
The use of poison,® magic arts, serpents, savage beasts, is for- 
bidden ; of elephants, horses, dogs, allowed.® Stratagems are 
permissible,^® but these do not include perfidious conduct ; both 
acts and pledged words must be bonue fidei apart from this there 
may be cases in which it wf)uld be justifiable to deceive the 
enemy b}^ a lie, e.g. as Themis tocles did.^" 

Gentilis approves of the opinion of Polybius^^ that the laws of 
war permit the destruction of fortresses, town.s,’^^ villas, gardens, 
ships, productions, in order to weaken the enemy and bring the 
conflict to a spei^dy conclu.sion ; but all useless destruction, e g., 
of temples, porticos, statues, fruit-lx‘aring trees, and other ''res 

innoxiae,” and all violation of Siicred objects, e.g. altars, 

.sepulclires, must be C(^ndemned.^ He differs from Polybius 

* De iure belli. I. 21 j p. 94 : “ Non imputatiir uaiversitati delictum sinjrii- 
lorum p. 90, * • . . civil atcm teneri pro delict is civium non momentaneis, 
sed Buo<x>S8ivifl, continuatis.” 

2 II. 2 ; p. 133 : “ Et iiiiustum, et detestabile, ot intoniecimim l>ellum cst : 
id est, quoa nulla k>j?e belli, sed pro libidine peritur ; et in quo omnia iura 
Indli merito oossaro videntur.” ^ jx. 1 ; p. 124. 

' Ik 2. I. 21 ; p. 97. « II. 8. 7 n. 9. 

” Other writers wore in this rosx>oct less humane, c.j/., Michel d'Amboise, 
Le iptidim des gen^ de guerre (1543), who .«tays one may “ gaster, infester, in- 
toxi(iuer ot ompoisonncr los eaues des ennomys.” 

« Do iure belli, II. 6, 7. II. 3. II. 4. 

II. 5 (in accordanoo with the doctrines of Gratian, Decrcivm, II. 23. 11. 2, 
and Thomaft Aquimvs, f^umnui Theologiae, II. 40. 3). 

G/. International Law and Cu^^tom of Ancient Greece and Rome, II., pp. 248 
ci sew 

^lli, writing in 1558, wus against the destruction of towns, in the al^>nce 
of serious offonotlon the |Xirt of the onomv : “ Non deberont uxbes diripi, nisi 
pro magno flagitio . , {De re militari, IV. 8). 

** De iure belli, II. 23; p. 261 : “ Bollum certe nequo adyersus TXum, neque 
ad versus res sacras, sod cat ad versus armatos.’' Thus, in the instructions 
given to the Earl of Essex, June, 1597 (the work of Gentilis had already Ix^n 
published in London by 1580). the violation of hospitals and all siicred places 
was forbidden. 
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however, in allowing temples to be destroyed in certain circum- 
stances : by way of retaliation, if the enemy does not respect 
them or has not done so in a previous war ; if the enemy has 
already profaned them ; and if they are an impediment to vic- 
tory } As against barbarians, and in cases of exceptional urgency, 
such usually forbidden acts may be lawful.^ 

With regard to the person of the enemy, it is laid down that 
non-combatants, including women, children, harmless and un- 
defended pei'sons, peaceful peasants^ (who are held to be in the 
same position as foreign merchants),"* are exempt from the 
ordinaiw’ liostile treatment. Suppliants seeking refuge in sacred 
places arc by the unanimous opinion of the world considered 
inviolable.® Hostages are not in the position of prisoners of 
war, though they are debarred from making a will. Thty are 
not to sutler for the breach of faith of their countrymen.® Fugi- 
tive hostages may be put to death ; to receive them is an offence 
against the law of nations.*^ Both natural and divine law' com- 
mand that prisoners are not to W put to death ; the practice has 
sometimes been otherwise, but not everything so permittetl is to 
be appro v'wl.® Rigorous treatment, however, may be resorted 
to in exceptional cases, e.g. l)y way of reprisal, where captives 
nad inflicted injury" on their captors, or had used treachery and 
violated the law's of wnr, where released prisoners have been 
taken a second time.*^ A man is not a prisoner until led “ intra 
praesidia.” but one who has surrendered before Ixung brought 
there is not to be slain if he lavs down his arms and does not 
attempt to e cape. Voluntary surrender is a protection, and 


* De ture belli, II. 23 ; 264. 

^ Victoria (Rdectiones thedlogicat, VI. 52), who ompha«izcf« that 
^ • avoided, unless absolutely demanded by “ neci‘Hsitiis.'’ 

De lure belli, IT. 21. Similarly, Victoria {Releciitmes thedogicae, V"l. 36) 
insists on the protection of “innoeentes,’’ including *‘innoxii agricolao, gens 
togam et pacifu^a.” Jlelli does not except women and ehildn’ii. It may bo 

1 ^ Lfuwster took command of theforefis in the Netherlands, 
1 . 3 » 4 , it was laid down in the Laim and Ordinances : “That no man . . . shal 
Jay Violent handes upon any woman with childo, nr lying in childeU*d, oldo 
persons, widowes, yemg virginos, or babes, without esjx^ciall oitler from the 
ma^trate, ujxm paine of death” (lltaie Papers, Domestic, Elizabeih, cclxiit. 


^ II. 22. ij^fra as to the position of foreign merchants within the 
forntory of the belbgerents. 

® 11. 20. The directions to the Earl of Essex wore more strhigent : those 

hospitals or churches could bo captun^d, if they were 
^ taken as a prisoner” (State Papers, loc. cit,). 

« 7t Victoria. 7 De iure beUi, II. 19. 

IL 16, where he quotes Paulus (Digest, L 1 7, 144 : “ Non oinme, qu(^ lioot. 
horjOJtum est ”). • IL 18. ^ 
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should always be accepted, unless there are urgent reasons to 
the contrary. Capitulation by the commander, or by the majority 
of the forces, protects those who were opposed to submission.^ 
Exchange of prisoners must be made equitably and hona fide. 
Ransom ought not to be excessive. If a liberated prisoner die 
before his ransom is paid, it is due from his heir.^ When a 
prisoner is released on his promising not to take part in that 
war against his captors, such promise is binding ; but not neces- 
sarily so, if his undertaking is prejudicial to his State or contrarj^ 
to military law. In the latter case jurists commonly hold that 
the liberated prisoner ought to return to captivity.^ A captive 
who regains liis lilxjrtv has the right of postliminium. 

Commanders-in-Chief (or, in their absence, inferior officers) may 
enter into military conventions, which are binding if they are 
within the limits of their powers and are ratified. Such powers 
are in general restricted to matters relating to military’ opera- 
tions, and do not include that of establishing a definitive peace."* 
Truces may be made for the burial of the dead, which is demanded 
by natural and divine law and the universal consensus of 
humanity,^ and for the exchange and liberation of prisoners. 
The unauthorized act of an individual does not amount to a 
brcAcli of truce ; but the offender ought to be surrendered for 
punishment. During a truce forces are not to be surreptitiously 
advanced or withdrawal. Safe-conducts are based on good faith ; 
violation by one side permits of similar retaliation by the other.® 
All these agreements and guarantees must free from evasive 
intentions, verbal subtlety, captious interpretation, and every- 
thing else which is inconsistent with true hona fides? 

4. Conclusion of War. — The obligation imposed on belligerents 
to avoid excesses and observe ‘‘honestas” (honour, justice, 
humanity) is likewise applicable to the victor, w'hen he has the 
conquered in his powa^r. Generally the victor’s conduct will 
depend on the seriousness of the injury received, the amount of 
damages suffenxl, the nec'essity of insuring ultimate secuiit^'. 
To go beyond such limits is unjust ; for wur is made not for its 

» De iure beUi, II. 17. * II. 15. ^ II. H. 

* II. 10 ; p. 172 : “ Quod igitur l)eUicum eat, id duoes tractent beUi, non 
aliud.*’ 

® II. 24 ; p. 268 : “ Hoc osi gentium et humanitatis ius.” ® II. 12-14. 

II. 4 ; pp. 136, 137 : “ . . . Et vaide respuunt sc^pulosas intororcta- 
tionofi, disputatioiiOB d© apicibus iuris, id eat, do subtilitatibus ; ot ab omni 
malitia loiigo oaao dobont ; ot aolam veritatem intueri, quiw oolit lua gentium, 
ot post quam vaffit, non autem post subtilitatoin bona fidos. ’ 
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own sake, but with a view to attain peace — which may be defined 
as “ Concordia ordinata ’V ^^nd peace will be more likely to be 
durable if the conqueror acts in harmony with the law of nature, 
and observes the ins gentium, rather than merely retying on oaths 
and undertakings exacted from the conquered.^ To inflict mon- 
strous or cruel punishments, even under great provocation, is 
barbarism. Jurists have differed considerably as to the guiding 
principles to be observed ; but Gentilis unhesitatingly affirms 
that aequitas is to be preferred to ius strictumy and Jicmestas to 
uiilitas? 


The vanquished party may be deprived of all weapons of war,^ 
as well as of their standards, insignia, etc.* Their fortifications 
and, if necessitv demand, their towns taken bv storm may he 
destroyed,® and harbours “ filled up.” Their temples and sacn d 
objects must be spared, even though their religion is deemc'd 
false.® Works of art, libraries, manuscripts are inviolable.® If 
the various proceedings from the commencement to the termina- 
tion of hostilities have been in conformity with law and justice, 
then the victor may enter into occupation of his oppom nt’s 
teiTitor}".^® But such occupation is in general to be effected only 
to the extent of the territory occupied by the forces, as the right 
is ‘‘particular” and not “universal” (which Hotman also 
holds) ; it is a case of “ adquisitio universalis ” only when a State 
is entirety absorbed by another, and its territory passes along 
w'ith its rights and burdens. The test of occupation is effective 
possession, complete control. If not otherwise laid down by a 
treaty of peace, the lands, places, buildings, etc., as well as ships, 
arms, and other booty are in the powcu* of the occupier, and do 


' Deiurebdliy IIL 1. 2 ixi. 13. 

3 IIL 12 ; pp. 335-337 ; p. 338 : “ Integra iuHtitia ost quao henostatem relniB 
omnibus anteponit ” (accortling to the opinion of Aristotle). 

* III. 11 ; p. 334. 0 III. a ; p. 2%. 

« IIL 7 ; pp. 301, 302 . 7 III. 7. 

^ III. 6 yp. 298 : “ Nequo enim licet victoribus, perdere victis iura l)<‘i aiit 
naturaa. Ktiam ct quum est ea religio victi falsa, ut sic piitet oxyinore, 
parcere victo deoet.” 

® In this respect, as in so many other questions, Gentilis is in advance of 
his time. Thus, in 1623, when HeidellxTg was takem, its famous library was 
pillaged, and valuable manuscripts wen^ carried off to the Vatican. I.(ater 
it beoame the practice to stipulate that if a town capitubited. its charters, 
ptibUc documents, etc., were to lie spared by the conqueror - as was the case* 
in 1678 when Louis XIV. took Ghent. i® De iure heUi, Ilf. 4 ; p. 292. 

** IIL 5 ; p. ^6 : “ Et ci vitas quae do principc in principcirn transient, exsn- 
sotur cum omnibus auis qualitatibus transiisse.^’ 

IIL 17 ; p, 370 : “Is dicitur oooupare, qui sic incipit occupiirc ut possit 
consorvare ot possidcre ; qui autem nequit tenere, nisi capiat aiiquem locum 
prinoipalem, is oocupasse non dicitur.” 
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not revert to the original owners if the enemy is not expelled 
from the country.^ 

As to the person of the vanquished, Gentilis emphasizes that 
it is unlawful to slay the prisoners or the heads of the army or of 
the defeated State, in the absence of urgent reasons,^ or retain 
them in captivity after peace is concluded. Certain rigours might 
perhaps be excused in the heat of a battle, but not so when the 
war is over.^ Further, prisoners of war may not be reduced to 
slavery, at least as between Christians.'* 

Other rights of the conqueror are — ^to change the form of the 
government of the conquered country, if demanded by reasons of 
general seeurity,® to impose his religion (but only in the absence 
of any other and the language of his countrj^.^ Finally, he maj^ 
justly exact a war indemnity,® impose a tribute and other 
pecuniary obligations, and demand such cessions of territory as 
he deems “pro arbitrio boni viri ” indispensable to the security 
of his State.® 


5. Maritime War. — Apart from the rights and duties of bel- 
ligerents in general warfare, a few questions are raised by Gentilis 
in ivgard to naval war. The granting of letters of marque — the 
recognized and usual practice of tlie age — is emphatically con- 
demned by him as amounting to a deliberate sanction of robl>ery 
of unarmed and harmless merchants and others : “ Dico esse 


odiosissimum hoc iuslitterarum markae quod merito divinissimus 


noster rex abominatiir ; per quod geretur latrocinium verius quam 
bellum contra inermes et innoxios mercatores et alios ab aciebus 
longe positos.”^® Jurists like Covarruvias and Ayala had ad- 
mit t-ed the legitimacy of reprisals ; and even Grotius held that 
the goods of subjects may Ix' seized in respect of any debt or 
unfulfilled obligation of their sovereign or State.^^ 


' De iurc heUi, TIL 17 ; pp. 364. 367. 

ITT. 8 ; p. 313. Oentihs refers to tlio famous ca.se of Conradin. who was 
tlofcated in 1268 by Charles of Anj ou. and. 'with Pope (Cement’s consent, was 
executed. Gimtilis .says it was WTimf* to treat Conradin like a criminal when 
he was taken prisoni'r, but his death wivs d^mianded by supremo necessity. 
This preoodent w>\s cited by Elizabeth when Mniy's complicity in Babington’s 
plot was detected in 1586. 


^ III. 8 ; p. 311 : ** Sed in l>ollo liouit ©os occidcre inter invm vindictam et 
anna, non in pace.” 

* in. 9. III. 10. 

** in. 11. 7 III. 11 ;p. 33L 

^ III. 3. «m. 4 . 

* His opinion given in a consultation, and to be found in Lansdoitme Manu^ 
scrlpfA, vof. cxxxix. 

De ivre et offii'iitt hMcis H de disci'fdifM mUitari (1582), I. 4. 3. 

De ivre betii ei pamn, HI. 2. 2. 
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As to maritime capture, various doctrines were advanced by 
writers and different practices adopted by States. Some held 
that the property in a pruse vested in the captor the moment 
it was taken ; others insisted that in order that the property 
might pass, the prize must have remained in his hands for 
twenty-four hours others, again, amongst whom was (Jentilis, 
argued that acquisition of property can follow only after 
“deductio intra praesidia.”^ The rule of twenty-four hours 
prevailed.^ 

6. Neutrality.^ — In his treatment of the rights and duties of 
neutrals Gentilis lays down, as the indispensable criterion, the 
territorial principle. A belligerent has not, as was often claimed, 
an unrestricted and absolute right to pass over a neutral’s terri- 
tory, Innocent passage, however, is lawful ; and it is the l>etter 
practice to obtain permission from the State or sovereign in 
question, who is entitled to prohibit within his dominions any 
military operations whatever.* Foreign merchants remaining 
temporarily v^ithin the territory of a belligerent State cannot l>e 
treated as enemies by the other adversary, if they take no part 
in the war and faithfully observe the obligations imposed on 
neutrals. Hence they are free from all acts of war, including 
reprisals.® But if such merchants or other aliens have estab- 
lished a permanent residence there, and have taken over their 
fortunes, or the greater part thereof, with the intention of settling, 
then they may be justly identified with the enemy as occupying 
the position of subjects of their new^ country, even though they 
had not acquired the full rights of citizenship.^ The te^st, then, 
is not origin or naturalization — for one may be a (itizcm of various 
places — but domicile and this depends not only on the facimn, 
but also, and more particularly, on the animus manendi ^ — though 

1 Cf. GrotiuB, HI, 6. 3. n. 2. 

2 AdvocfUio Hispanica, I. 2 ; p. 4 ; “ . . . quod res hosti captcv non prtuA ci 


3 Cf. the article on Zouche, and that on Bynkershoek. 

* See the article on Bynkerahoek. 

® De iure belli, I. 19 ; p. 83. — Bonet, Uarbre des hataiUts, had written to the 
same effect ; but there were then no fixed rules on the subject. 

« II. 22 ; p. 252 : “ Mercatoribus noque noocmdum est ; qui apud hostes 
deprehenduntur, etenim nec hostos isti sunt ; ut nee alii poregrini. . . 
Porogrinos neque rcpresaliae affiictant.*’ 

^ Ibid., p. 253. 

» Ibid., p. 258 : “ Subditi dicuntur non respootu originia, vel allootionis* 
sed domiciui."’ 

» Ibid., p. 255. 
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in a doubtful case domicile may be presumed from ten years’ 
residence. Moreover, it is possible to have several domiciles.^ 
From these considerations it follows that though the goods of 
domiciled persons may be taken, those of aliens proper must be 
respected (as was the case in the recent war between England 
and Spain), unless they actively assist the enemy. 

In pursuance of the principle of territoriality, goods or prisoners 
taken within neutral territory do not pass to the captor, but 
must be delivered up on the demand of the sovereign of that 
territory.^ The same rule applies even if flight began wheie 
capture was lawful : for change of territory implies another 
sovereignty and another jurisdiction.^ Hence in the war be- 
tween France and Spain, Spanish fugitives pursued to England 
by the French were held to be protected ; and similarly in 1588 
when the Spaniards fled before the Engl^h fleet to the French 
coast.^ 

All neutrals who supply munitions of war and provisions to 
the enemy, and instigate or encourage him in any way, are 
deemed to have taken up his cause and to be therefore invested 
with hostile character. In general terms it may be stated that 
he is an enemy who does what pleases the enemy. There are no 
positive rules of ius gerUium expressly forbidding the commercial 
relationship of neutral States ^vdth belligerents ; but a general 
proclamation* or a special demand for the cessation thereof may 
be made by either adversary, in accordance ^^dth the principles 
of aequita^ and naiura. Freedom of trade and the rights of 
mercliants are undoubtedly to be respected ; but where there is 
a conflict between the interests of neutral tnulcrs and the supreme 
interests of a belligerent State, the latter must predominate.^ 
Thus, recalls Gfentilis, Elizabeth in 1589 rightl}" claimed that the 
English fl(^t lawfully despoiled the ships of the Hanseatic States 
for sending victuaLs, naval stores, and vessels to Spain.^ (On 

^ Dt iure beUi^ II. 22 ; p. 258. 

2 Advocaiio I. 5. 

3 Ibid,^ 1. 5 ; p. io ; “ Alienuiu U^rritoriuin scouritatem pniostat. Et mutato 
torritorio mutatur pot-ovstas.” 

* CJ. ibid.t I. 8, whert) he appro of the wide English claim to maritime 
j urisdiction. 

® It had become ou.ssU)mary as eivrly as the Ihirtet’iiit h century to issue 
proolamationB against the supply of munitions and provisions to the enemy. 

® De iure bellt^ I. 21 ; p. 97 : Ius oommercioruiii aoquum est at hoe 
ao^uiuH tuendao saint is. rlst iUud gentiuin ius ; hoc naturae ost. Est ilhid 
privatorum ; est hoc regnorum. Oeoat igitur regno mercatura, homo naturae, 
peounia vitao.” 

^ Cf, 8kUe PaperHi Dmnestic, Elisabeth, ooxxii. 80, 89 ; ccxxiiu 04 ; ccxxv. 43. 
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this occasion, and again in 1597 at the request of Danish ambas- 
sadors, the English government drew up a list of contraband 
goods and in 1604 prohibited articles were enumerated in the 
treaty between James I. and Philip III. of Spain, and, again, 
later in the treaty between Sweden and the United Provinces.) 
Accordingly, the action of the English and others was illegiti- 
mate, sa3"s Gentilis, when they supplied munitions of war (“ com- 
moda bello ”) to the Turks, who were at war with the Emperor. 
For like reasons Charles of Biugimd3^ adopted severe measures 
against foreign traders for attempting to carry provisions to his 
besieged enem3\ The guiding rule in all these questions ma3" be 
expressed in the form of the universal imperative : Quod tibi 
fieri non vis, alteri ne feceris.” 

Conclusion, — The work of Gentilis is of enduring value in tlie 
histor3^ of the law of nations. He did more than any otlier >vriler 
to free international law from the besetting theological importa- 
tions and the incubus of scholastic casuistr3 . In his clear recog- 
nition of and constant insistence on the predominant positive 
aspects of the subject, he foreshadowed the modern prevailing 
view, which emphasizes that the regulation of interstatal rela- 
tionships is based on law and not merel3^ on courte83\ He fre- 
quently appeals to divine law ; he is always ready to invoke the 
autliority of “natural reason,” of the law of nature, but in doing 
so his aim is to appl3^ additional sanctions to matters which are 
universall3" aflSrmed b3" the intuitive consciousness of mankind. 
Metaphysical abstractions and dialectic subtleties lie avoided as 
being a menace to the sttibilit3' of the ver3' foimdations of the 
subject. His aim is a thoroughl3’ practical one ; he considers 
with the mind of an impartial judge — a mind swa3 ed by common 
sense rather than by ancient authority — the great controversies 
of the time ; and, in default of prior agreenu‘nt or consistent 
practice, he suggests brief definite solutions in accordance with 
the behests of justice and humanit3". In comparison with the 
comprehensive work of Grotius, the work of Gentilis mav seem 


^ It may be interesting to refer to Burleigh’s proclamation, wliere justilica- 
tion is sought on the grounds of civil law, the law of nations, natural and 
divine law : “ Her JVlaje8t3' thynketh and kriowflh it by the rul<*H of the law 
as well of nature as of men, and specially by the law civil, that whenever any 
doth directly help her enemy with succours of eiiy victcll, armor, or any k 3 'iul 
of munition to enliable his shippes to maintain tlioniscjlves, she may lawfully 
interrupt the same ; and this agreeth with the law of God, the law of naturt^, 
the law of nations, and hath been in all tymes practised and in all countries 
botwyxt prynoe and prynoe, and country and country” (LtimdtMmt Manu- 
scripts, civ, 30 , f. 70 ). 
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more or less fragmentary ; but it is important to remember that 
the work of the former was a later publication and had the great 
advantage of being modelled on that of the latter. No doubt 
Grotius is superior in philosophic grasp ; by virtue of this capacity 
he elaborated a magnificent system, parts of which, however, 
wore in some respects retrograde, in others alien to the require- 
ments and circumstances of the age. Hence at times his work 
presents the appearance of an abstract a priori treatise. Grentilis, 
on the contrary, always considered actual conditions and possi- 
bilities, and never forgot that a body of rules governing the rela- 
tionships between men or between States is necessarily of an 
organic nature ; hence he avoids all arbitrary dogmatic methods. 
He clearly marked out the respective spheres of the international 
jurist and the theologian ; he carefully differentiated between the 
work of the international lawyer and that of the civilian. He is 
not given to fallacious presumptions of analogy between the civil 
law and the law of nations — ^presumptions which govern the 
fundamental classification of the work of Grotius. 

AVhen we carefully weigii all these considerations, and bear in 
mind the differences of the epochs of these two jurists, the greater 
difficulties attending the pioneer work of the earlier w riter, the 
remarkable systematic powers and enormous European influence 
of the later, wo can reaclilv conclude that Gcntilis and Grotius 
are the two grwitest contributors to international law^ ; but, iiot- 
w'ithstauding the glorification of the one by tlie Italian school 
and the apotheosis of the other by the Dutch, we cannot finally 
decide w hicli of them really occupies the foremost place. 



FRANCIS BACON 


The world of thought is apt to forget that Francis Bacon, the 
Master of Laws, was a lawj^er. There were many tent-makers 
before the days of Saul of Tarsus and after, and lawyers were not 
wanting in England before the days of Lord Verulam of York 
House, nor have been since. But Paul we remember as an Apostle 
to the Gentiles, and Bacon as an Apostle to the Schoolmen. Their 
trades concern us not. Indeed, the fact that Bacon traded in 
law is one of the tragedies of liistory . Yet to forget that he was 
a lawyer is to forget that he was a jurist — a very different matter ; 
and is to overlook the fact that the laws which control the rela- 
tionships of men are not less fmidamental than the laws that 
express the interaction of particles or the flux of energy. To 
Bacon, as to another apostle, nothing was uncleun or common, 
except perhaps municipal law, and all that appertained either to 
things or men were the subject of legitimate curiosity and ordered 
speculation. But the law of his nation claimed him as her own 
by hereditary right, and trained him to ex|x>und not only the 
laws of men, but the laws of Nature. 

Sir Nicholas Bacon. — ^Francis Bacon IxJoriged to a distin- 
guished legal family closely associated with Gmy’s Inn. His 
example and that of liis famous father. Sir Nicholas Bacon, no 
doubt in part accounts for the not unremarkable fact that in the 
sixteenth and subsequent cemturies there were in all forty mem- 
bers of the Inn bearing the family name, of whom eight had the 
praenomen of Francis. Sir Nicholas Bacon was the first pro- 
fessional lawyer who ruled the Court of Chancery. He was 
perhaps Queen Elizabeth’s first legal appointment, in 1558 she 
made him Lord Keei>er of the Great Seal of England, an office 
that he held until 1578. During his time it was declared by 
Royal Warrant and Statute that this office was indistinguishable 
in operation from that of Lord Chancellor. Nicholas B€ux>n was 
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a great Elizabethan, and his greater son reaped the sterling 
benefit of his legal prestige. He was a man of honest, humorous, 
and humble heart, and he abhorred the dishonesties of his age 
and his profession. He spoke plainly to the Queen on the 
scandalous matter of the monopoly licences. “Will you have 
me speak truth. Madam ? Licentid omnes deieriores sumus. 
We are all the worse for licence.” Despite the greatness of his 
position, he kept, unlike his less wise son, no state. “ My Lord, 
what a little house have you gotten !” said the Queen to him at 
Gorhambury. “ Madam,” he replied, “ my house is well, but it 
is you that have made me too great for my house.” A blunt, 
stern judge, ho had little sympathy with the delays and garrulity 
of his profession. “ There is a great difference betwixt you and 
mo,” he once said to a verbose pleader : “ a pain to me to speak, 
and a pain to you to hold your peace.” 

Nicholas Bacon had been Lord Keeper three years when Francis 
was born in the legal purple on January 22, 1561. He was 
destined, as the Queen prophesied, to achieve the unique dis- 
tinction of succeeding to the great office that his father held at 
his birth. At the early age of twelve years he was entered at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, but he came down in March, 1575-0, 
having but just completed his fointeenth yea.r. He joined Gray's 
Imi on June 27, 1576, and on November 21 of the same year he 
was given, with his four brothers, out of compliment to his 
father’s office, a position among the Grand Company of the 
Ancients. He was shortly afterwards sent to Paris to learn 
diplomacy in its subtlest school, and he remained in France for 
throe years. During this period his father retired, and shortly 
afterwards, in February, 1578-9, died suddenly. Francis re- 
turned at once to England, and resumed his legal studies, taking 
up his residence in chambers at Gray’s lim that had been granted 
in 1579 to him and his brother Antony jointly for a term of years 
which was renewed in 1588. It is evident that the Lord Keeper 
had made arrangements for his son’s return, and had probably 
designed in his retirement to watch over the student’s progress 
in laws and maimers. Bacon’s greatest loss in life was the deMh 
of liis wise father at this critical period. The lessons of the Con- 
tinental school of diplomacy, with its fluent sophistries, needed 
to be modified by the slow wisdom of the man to whom it was 
“ a pain to speak.” 
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Gray’s Inn ; Bacon’s Headings. — Bacon never gave up the 
chambers in Gray’s Inn. At a pension of November 8, 1622, 
after the Lord Chancellor’s fall, they were re-granted to him for 
a term of forty years. He had then retired to this “ cell.” 
“ Myself for quiet and the better to hold out, am retired to Gray’s 
Inn.” In that faithful stronghold disgrace could not touch him, 
and he could look freely forth upon the walks that he had made 
and write about the gardens that he loved. These chambers that 
he occupied for five and forty years were by his will devoted to a 
pathetic use. He directed them to be sold, and the proceeds, to 
the extent of £300, to be applied “ for some little present relief ” of 
fifteen Cambridge and ten Oxenford scholars . His own bounteous 
nature looked back with pain on the narrow means that warped 
his own professional life. He took up residence in Gray’s Inn 
in 1580, under a “special admittance,” that excusid him from 
keeping commons. Late hours, as his mother plaintively pointed 
out, had rendered his digestion incapable of student’s fare. On 
June 27, 1582, he was called to the Bar, and two years later he 
entered the Parliament that met on November 23, 1584, as member 
for Melcombe Regis. He at once plunged into public affairs, and 
his letter of advice to the Queen of the same year on the treat- 
ment of Romanists and ultra-Protestants savoured of wisdom as 
unerring as it was precocious. In 1586, though he had not yet 
read, he was made an honorary member of the Reader’s Table at 
Gray’s Inn, and in the following year‘ he was elected as one of 
the Assistant Readers to the Reader Anthony St. Linger. Li 
these two events there is evidence of the mark that he had 
already made as a studious lawyer. His first Reading dealt 
with the subject of Advowsons, the text l>c‘ing the fifth chapter 
of the second Statute of Westminster.^ The Reading is extant 
in manuscript, but has not, so far as 1 am aware, yet hv>en 
published. 

The Stowe Collection was unfortunately closed to Mr. Sj^edding 

* 1587, arccording to Mr. Uoath ; but 1588, according to tho Cray’B Inn 
Ponsion Book. 

2 13 Edw. 1. c. 5 (1285) (seo Co, LiU. 176, 1196, 3446). This eoction wu8 
enacted to provide a remedy for UHurj>ationK of the advowHons of churciioB. 
By Chapter I. of tho (k>nHtitutionH of Clarendon (1104) all questions relating 
to advow^ns had l)eon removed into the King’s Ckjurt ; but novortholoss the 
writs available were of little use to revorsiouors. It was found that iteirs 
under age, revorsiouors, married women, and n»ligious [jursons during tlie 
vacancies of their holdings fn^ueiitly sullored the loss of their advowsona 
through fraudulent prosontations to bcnultces by life tenants and other 
poisons. There were throe original writs — one writ of Right (cfc redo advo* 
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and Mr. Heath, with the result that it was not possible to obtain a 
transcript of the unique manuscript of the Beading for the pur- 
poses of Mr. Spedding’s final edition of Bacon’s works. This was 
a serious loss, for the Beading is the earliest extant of Bacon’s 
legal writings, with the possible exception of The Disccmrse u'pon 
the Commission of Bridewell, which was written in 1587, and to 
which I shall have occasion to refer later as giving a clear view 
of his early constitutional ideas. It is plain that by this date 
Bacon had become a deeply read lawyer. Indeed, before this date, 
in 1586, his merit had been recognized, for in that year he was 
made a Bencher of his Inn, and thus, in pursuance of a resolution 
of the Privy Council of February 8, 1584, became qualified to sigii 
pleadings and to plead at Westminster. In the normal course 
he could not have done so until five years from his caU to the Bar. 
It would appear, then, that Bacon had begun seriously to practise 
in 1586. In the same year he was elected member for Taunton. 
In 1589 he sat for Liverpool, and was made Dean of Gray’s Inn. 
A year later ho was created Queen’s Counsel Extraordinary. In 
the Parliament of 1593 he sat for Middlesex, and in the following 
year he was appointed as acting Treasurer of his Inn. All the 
evidence seems to point towards an active professional and 
j)olitical life. It is said, however, that it was not imtii 1594 that 
he first argued in Coimt. All the evidence is against this sugges- 
tion, for not only had he been a Bencher at this date for eight 
years, and a Queen’s Counsel for four, but the class of cases he 
appeared in were of the first magnitude. It is probable, how- 
ever, that it was on January 25, 1594, that he made his first 
striking success in Courts — a success sufficient to caU forth the 
approval of Burgliley. He increased his reputation as an advo- 
cate, we are told, by further arguments on February 5 and 6, 
1594. These successes were followed in the Easter Term by the 
great argument — still elaborately extant — ^in Chvdleigh^s Case, a 
cause in which he appeared with Coke. Bacon said of himself. 


cationia), and two of l*os 808 siou (darrien presentmtni and qu^ire impedit ) — 
but as tlioy provided no sufticiont remedy the statute ga\^ the rovorsionors 
“such aotuui by writ of Advowsoa Possessory as the last ancestor of such 
an heir slioiild have had at the last avoidance happoninc in liis (inie, being 
of full a^ before his death, or before the demise was made for term of life or 
in fee-tail.*' Bacon's view on tliis intricate subject must be valuable. The 
opinion expressed by Sir Edward Ooko, that an iiuaiit could preemit, whatever 
his age might be — a view also taken by Lord Chancellor King (see 3 Inst., 
156 ; Oo. LiU., 89a» note 1)— could have found httle favour in Bacons eyes, 
save in so far as it negatives the idea of lapse. 
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“ In weighty causes I always used extraordinary diligence and 
this is certainly confirmed by the arguments extant, all of which 
show profound learning in case law and immense elaboration. 
It is absurd to suppose that the author of the argument in 
Chndleigh's Cctse was unfamiliar with Court work. He, indeed, at 
this date considered himself entitled to a Crown offioership, and 
when, despite the influence of Essex, he failed to obtain recogni- 
tion, he felt that he had received a professional rebuff. Writing 
to Essex in 1595, he expressed a wish to retire from the legal 
profession. The want of money was, we may believe, at this 
time a serious matter. Naturally lavish in his expenditure, and 
with but small private means, some certainty of income had 
become a necessity. An application for the Mastership of the 
Wards failed. In May, 1596, he attempted, without success, to 
secure the Mastership of the Rolls. A corrupt compt'-titor was 
appointed. Bacon himself w^as gradually drawn into the net- 
work of corruption that surrounded the whole judicial s^^stem. 
He secured, instead of the Rolls, the reversion of the Clerkship 
of the Star Chamber, and in 1597 he actually offered this post to 
the Lord Keeper, Sir Thomas Egerton, for his son, in considera- 
tion of the grant of the again vacant Mastership of the Rolls. 
This singularly unhappy proposal was repeated on November 12, 
1597, at the very time that Egerton was acting as a memlx^r of a 
commission appointed to inquire into the corrupt practices of the 
Master who had secured the office in the place of Bacon in May, 
1596. 

The Judicial Sale of Offices in the Sixteenth Century. — This 
affair is important, though it is not mentioned bj^ Ix>rd Macaulay. 
It throws a vivid light upon the judiciary syHt<‘m of the pc^riod, 
and if we are to be just, as Mr. Macaulay exprc^ssc'^d a d<‘sire to be 
in his unjust and niekxlramatic essa}", it is necc^ssar^^ to realize 
what that system was. The Chancery Court in the laU* sixUx^nth 
century had become independent of the Privy Council, and the 
Lord Chancellor was its judge. There had been from early times 
twelve Masters in Chancery who at this date issued writs of grace, 
and assisted the chancellor in the hearing of causes and inter- 
locutory motions. This assistance was necessary in the case of 
unprofessional chancellors such as Sir Christopher Hatton, who 
was appointed in 1589. Much work then, as now, was delegated 
to the Masters, the taking of accounts and more serious matters. 
Bacon in his Chanoecy Orders greatly limited the system of 
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delegation. It was absurd for a demurrer to b© argued before a 
clerk. These Masters were paid, not by salary, but by fees, and 
were appointed at a price by the Lord Chancellor. Nominally 
the Crown appointed the chief of the Masters, who was known 
as the Master of the Rolls ; but in practice this office was largely 
in the gift of the Chancellor. The fact that in the reigns of 
Elizabeth and James I. these offices were deliberately priced does 
not perhaps necessarily prove that the officials were corrupt, for 
the sale appears to have been quite open. But it is beyond doubt 
that the Masters were subjected to influences that involved cor- 
ruption. They had to repay themselves out of fees for the price 
paid, and to increase legal business was to them a necessity of 
life. The Master of the RoUs had under him the notorious body 
knf)wn as the Six Clerks. These clerks were nominally the 
solicitors of the parties in every cause, and they in fact kept the 
records of the causes, and they compelled suitors to have useless 
copiers of the proceedings at huge fees. It was to their interest 
to encourage litigation and the multiplication of formal docu- 
ments, It was necc^ssary for the fees to be large, since each of 
the Six Clerks had eight sworn clerks (which formed the body, 
known later, when the number in 1668 was increased to ten, as 
the Sixty Clerks), who were paid a fixed percentage of the fees 
paid by suitors to the Six Clerks.” ^ In Bacon's time, and before 
he attained judicial office, the Court of Chancery was not only 
necf'ssarily corrupt, but also almost irreformable. "‘The fees 
were excessive, and the officials who received them were the most 
determined opponents to effective reform. . . . These officials 
did their work by deputies, whom they generally imderpaid. 
Their deputies naturally tried to recoup themselves by question- 
able practices. Sometimes thej^ concealed business from their 
supt^riors and kept the fees. . . . Thus, while the actual work 
was ba<ll3^ done bj^ imderpaid deputies, the suitor paid enormous 
fees to sinecure officials. These officials naturally regarded their 
office's merely as property. Thej" were sold by the Chancellor or 
given to his relations, . . . From the Lord Chancellor, who sold 
tile higher offices, to the under-clerk, who did the work of the 
higher official, all had an interest in maintaining the system. 
The Court, it was said with some truth, w«ts ‘ a mere monopolie 
to cozen the subjects of their monies.’ ” There was nothing 
corrupt, as things were then understood, in Bacon’s scandalous 

* W. 8. Holdaworth, History of English Law, p. 217. 
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offer to Sir Thomae Egerton. The Lord Keeper had something 
to sell and Bacon had something to buy with. The legal atmo- 
sphere where such a proposal could be made is the thing that 
makes one wonder. Bacon’s conviction in 1622 did nothing to 
clear the atmosphere, which grew worse and worse. The price 
of the Mastership went up. In 1688 it was worth a thousand 
pounds ; and when Lord Macclesfield was impeached in 1726 it 
was worth six times that sum. This scandal was ended with the 
impeachment ; but the Chancery did not improve, and yet in 
1816 Lord Eldon saw little that needed change. The best of men 
in the atmosphere of the Court of Chancery, up till comparatively 
recent times, had their whole moral nature perverted. It is still 
possible for a solicitor-trustee to involve an estate in an action 
gainst the wish of his clients, and for the sole purpose of in- 
curring costs ; but such cases are rare. Yet it is not so long ago 
since the initiation of such actions bj^ solicitors on the advice of 
counsel was regarded as legitimate professional enterprise and 
part of the daily task of otherwise quite blameless men. If Bacon 
was regarded as an honest man when he made his unsavoury offer 
in 1697, it is difficult to why he was other than honest in 
1622. The taking of large “expedition fees” and gifts from 
suitors after the conclusion of suits was not one iota more corrupt 
than the sale of judicial offices to notoriously unfit persons. It 
woidd be absurd to charge Lord Eldon with corruption, but his 
oflScial life was lived in the midst of abuses which he never lifted 
a hand to reform. There was hardly a ChanceUor from Bacon 
to Eldon who was not, in a court of conscience?, as guilty as Bace>n. 
Indeed, in the mid-eighteenth century “ expedition fees ” were 
so well recognized that in 1740 a committee of the House of 
Commons recommended their abolition. “ Hardwicke signed the 
report . But he introduced no measure of reform. During the 
latter part of the eighteenth century aU projects of reform setun 
to have been abandoned. No general orders were made by any 
Chancellor from Hardwicke (1737-67) to Loughborough (1793- 
1801).” As we shall see. Bacon did attempt to cleanse these 
Augean stables. That he was abominably soiled in the attempt, 
no one, and himself the least, denies. But ho was, in the eves 
of his own age, a political and not a criminal offender. Ho 
received bis deserts, bj^t not at the hands of justice. In the 
pathetic “ Epistle Dedicatory ” to “ an advertisement touching 
an holy war,” written after his fall in the year 1622, he compares 
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himseU to Demosthenes, Cicero, and Seneca : “ all three ruined, 
not by war, or by any other disaster, but by justice and sentence, 
as delinquents and criminals ; all three famous writers, insomuch 
as the remembrance of their calamity is now, as to posterity, but 
as a little picture of night-work, remaining amongst the fair and 
excellent tables of their acts and works.” This — ^and indeed the 
whole epistle, with its reference to “ mine own coimtry which I 
have ever loved,” fails to strike the note of conscious guilt. 
Bacon knew perfectly well that Chancery was pitch, and that it 
was impossible to touch it without defilement. Again and again 
he would gladly have given up the law. The opportunity never 
offered. A man with a profession and nothing else must live 
by it. He had to reconcile himself to live by the law in the way 
that the men of his times and for more than two centuries after 
did live by it — a way certainly not honest, but a way that 
seemed honester to them than to us who have not their tempta- 
tions. 

The Maxims and the Digest. — It has been nectary to refer 
somewhat at large to the question of legal corruption at this stage, 
for it enables us to realize a little more clearly the manner of man 
that Bacon was and the difficidties of his path. We can now 
rapidly survey the remainder of his life as a lawyer. Imme- 
diately before his second application to Lord EUesmere, Bacon 
had taken his seat as member for Southampton in the Parliament 
that met on October 24, 1597. He did not obtain the Plolls, and 
pursued hLs j)racticc at the Bar. But legal projects more im- 
portant even than pnictice were at this very period in his mind. 
The valuable work on the Maxima of the Law was composed in 
1596-7. It must be read in coimection with the principles of a 
Digest of English Law laid down in the 82nd and subsequent 
aphorisms in the 8th Book De A xiqmentis (published in 1623), and 
in the Proposal for Atneiiding the Laws of England, and with other 
attempts to deal with the subject, such as the treatise De Diversis 
Regidis Juris, which he made from time to time henceforth almost 
to the close of his life. On May 2nd, 1614, Bacon introduced a 
biU “giving authority to certain commissioners to review the 
state of the penal laws, to the end that such as are obsolete and 
snaring may be repealed ; and such as are fit to continue, and 
concern one matter, may be reduced respectively into one clear 
form of law.” This was followed, about Jime, 1614, by a 
memorial to the King, asking him to appoint a Commission on 
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the Penal Laws and to codify the Reports that embodied the 
Common Law, and to restore the system of Official Reporters in 
order to create an authoritative body of Case Law . The attempts 
were never perfected. In the Epistle Dedicatory of 1622 he refers 
to the De Augmentis Scientmrum “ I have also entered into a 
work toucliing Laws, propounding a character of Justice, in a 
middle term, between the speculative and reverend discourses of 
philosophers, and the writings of lawyers which are tied and 
obnoxious to their particular law^s. And although it be true 
that I had a purpose to make a particular digest or recompile- 
ment of the law^s of mine own nation ; yet Ix'cause it is a work 
of assistance, and that I cannot master by mine own forces and 
pen, I have laid it aside.” The Maxims of the Law is ah that we 
have in a finished form of this designed Digest. We may well 
believe that he had no heart, for it after the disastrous events of 
March, 1522. He preferred to revise his published wTitings and 
put into form some of his scientific work. The law was a broken 
bank. He preferred to invest his “ poor talent, or half-takmt ” 
in “banks or moimts of perpetuity which waU not break.” 
The Instaviation was not burdened with recollections of the 
(^haiKxny’. 

As the century drew' towards its close, Bacon’s reputation as a 
})ractical lawyer and as an authority on great legal questions drew’ 
iiim into the important causes of the day (such as Slade's Case in 
1596 and The Lord CromweWs Case in 1601, rej>orted by Coke), 
and placed him in the front rank of the profession. It is diffi- 
cult to compare him with his only serious rival, Sir Edward Coke ; 
but there can be little doubt that Bacon welcomeKl comparison. 
The Statute of Uses provided the most acute legal controversy of 
the age. Coke, as Reader at the Inner Temple in 1692, had 
dealt most successfully with this subject, and he appeared w ith 
Bacon in the great Chudleigh Case in 1594, when the functions 
of uses were analyzed with all the most refined reasoning that 
decadent Aristotelianism could provide. Bacon did not hi'sitato 
as to his theme when, on Novembe^r 9, 1599, he was offered the 
Double Readership at Gray’s Inn. He accepted the offer on 
November 14, and in the Lent Vacation of 1600 he gave his famous 
Reading on the Statute of Uses, which extended over six or possibly 
nine days. He was certainly not afraid of the prcKsedent st^t by 
Coke. He deliberately challenged comparison. In this elalmrate 
study, as in the Maxims of the Law, ho wished to appear os a 
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lawyer who not only rivalled but outshone the only man, with 
the possible exception of Croke, who stood in his rank. 

On the Coronation Day of James I., Bacon was knighted, and 
shortly afterwards he married a daughter of Alderman Bamham, 
who presumably brought money as well as beauty to the now 
famous lawyer. In 1607 he obtained the long-desired Solicitor- 
Generalship. 

The Case of the Post-Nati and Others. — ^There are extant 
ctirtain arguments of law delivered by Bacon whilst Solicitor or 
Attorney, some corrected by his hand. There were the case of 
the Post-Nati of Scotland,^ argued in 1607 in the Exchequer 
Chamber before the Lord Chancellor and all the judges ; the case 
of the jurisdiction of the Marches, argued in 1604 by Bacon and 
Sir John Croke on behalf of the Council of the Marches against 
Cok(\ who appeared for the King’s Bench, and again argued, 
this time before Coke, in 1608 ; Lotve^s Case of Tenures (argued 
lK‘for(^ 1616, in the King’s Bench, see 9 Co. 23) ; Lady Stauhoqye's 
Case of Revocation of Uses (argued before 1616) ; the Cctse of 
Imjx'acJinient of Waste {Lewis Bowie's Case, 11 Co. 79), decided 
in 1615 ; and the Case de Rege in consulto {Broimitow v. MicheU), 
argued in 1615-6.'-^ In 1608 Bacon produced the legal coniposi- 
titms which were published in 1641, under the title of Cases of 
Treason. Tht‘se writings include the papers known as the Pre~ 
liaraiion of the Union of Laws and the A'nsii^rs to the Questio-ns 
of Sir A. Hay. In 1614 was published his charge as Attorney- 
GtMieral touching DuelLs, upon an infonnation in the Star- 
chaml)er against IViest and Wright. With the decree of the Star 
Chambt^r in the same o^iise.”"*' In 1609 the Solicitor-General was 
elt^ckM:! Treasurer of Gray’s Inn, a position which he held until 
he became Ix)rd Clianeellor in 1617. As Treasurer he laid out 
tile walks and gardens of Gray's Inn, and induced the Bench to 

^ Bacon's spoechoa in this case, and his spooch or papers on The. Union 
of the Latve^ of the King^nes of England and Scotlami. wore “ nublishod by 
lru> author's copy and lUxinsecl by authority" by Richard Badger in 1641. 
Tim Coees of Treivum, puhliahcKi m tho samo yoivr, also containoil the essay 
on The Unton of though probably a variant in fonn. Tho iiitorost 

taken in tho suhjtwt at this date was natural. 

Wo may also mention tho interesting argument on tho subjoc’t of Royal 
Foroals in a door^stoaling caso boforo tho Star Ohambor on (>otol)or 23rd, 
1614. Tho odictal charges against Oliver St. John, Owon, Sir John \Vont- 
worth, and tlm Earl and Oountoss of Somorsot in 1615*6 hardly come within 
tho 800^ of this papor. 

^ This apfmars to bo a very scarce volume. Mr. Spodding reprints it. 
Tho copies wore " printed for Robort Wilson, tuid are to bo sold ^at Graies 
Inn Qato, and in Paulos Churchyard at tho signo of tlm Bible, 1614." 
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spend much money on this laudable object. The Pension Book 
tells us of the planting of many red roses and of much sweet-briar, 
while possibly some of the beeches and elms that he planted 
(at eightpence and tenp^ce each) survive even to this day. In 
1613 Bacon became at last Attorney-GteneraJ, €Uid on March 11, 
1616-7, he received the Great Seal that his father had laid down 
thirty-eight years before. A little later (1618) he became Lord 
Chancellor, with the title of Lord Verulam, to which was subse- 
quently added, in 1621, the peerage of St. Albans. 

Tothill’s Beports. — ^The only law reports that cover this period 
are Tothill’s. There are sixty-nine decisions in Chancery reported 
in Tothill between March 11, 1616-7, and May 3, 1621. This 
would seem a really rich source from which to derive some ade- 
quate knowledge of the work of Bacon as a judge. In fact, 
however, Tothill is a mine of disappointments. There are few 
of the cases that are at all intelligible as reported, and those that 
are intelligible often enough suggest erroneous reporting.^ 

^ It will be convenient, however, to give a list of theee cases. The page 
in Tothill is given after the regnal year. Curious persons may think it worth 
while to search the Chancery records for further particulars as to those cases. 
The list is as follo\%"8 : 

Oardinni de Eltham (15 Jac. 7), Hunt v. Bancroft (14 Jac. & 15 Jac. 14fi), 
Mudget v. Davies (16 Jac. 20), MiddletoiC 8 Case (15 Jac. 32), B's Case (Hil. 

15 Jac. 47-8), Stafford v. Pasch (15 Jac. 49). Watsem v. Afaihne {Mirk. 15 Jac. 
101). Tinrhifs Case (15 Jac. 110), Dean and Chapter of Westminster v. Kldridge 
(15 Jac. 110), Simexm v. Dean of Windsor (Trin. 15 Jac. 123), Bayliff v. Long- 
north (15 Jac. 140), Holmes v. Conw^ (15 Jac. 143), Warcroft v. Lord Cul- 
pepper (Mich. 15 Jac. 159), Pistle v. Hardie (Mich. 15 Jac. ISO), Middleton v. 
Lwt (Mich. 16 Jac. 180), Wilson v. Dunstar (Mich. 15 Jac. 181), Oarford v. 
Humble (Mich. 16 Jac. 26), Moreton v. Briggs (Hil. 16 Jac. 43), Denis v. Carew 
(16 Jac. 63), Wiai v. Wiai (Mich. 16 Jac 93), Goodfellaw v. Morris (Mich. 

16 Jac. 131), Price v. Lloyd (circa 16 Jac. 137), Austen v. Cheney (Trin. 16 Jac. 
138), Lu'j^em v. Harman vel Hannon (I^ascho Trin. and Mien. 16 Jive. 139 
& 176), Koicstoell V. English (Trin. 16 Jac. 147), Starkey v. Starkey (Mich, 
or Hil. 16 Jac. 149), Harrington v. Horton Cox (circa 16 Jac. 156). Dimmock 
V. Williams (Mich. 16 Jac. 159), Ctar field [vol Oarford ?] v. Humble ( 16 Joe. 159), 
Tof^ker v. Mayor of Exeter (Mich. 16 Jac. 165), Waller v. Waller (16 tlac. 168), 
Freeman v. nugget (HiL 16 Jac. 168), Ancher v. Frith (16 Jac. 176), Frith v. 
Trion (16 Jac. 176), Little v. Oood (Trin. 16 Jac. 181 ), Arleston v. iTcn/ (Fob. 17 
Jac. 27), Hansly v. Handy (Trin. 17 Jac. 93), Anon : Case (17 Joe. 94), 
Cartwright v. Drape (Mich. 17 Jac, 1 10), Barldey v. Pierson (Trin. 17 Jivc. 113), 
Tiffin V. (HiU 17 Jac. 113), Finch v. Hi^ (Hil. or Pasch. 17 Jac. 113), 
Shapeot V. Dowrish (Trin. 17 Joe. 138), Hooe v. Arnold (drea 17 Jac. 146), 
Mor^n V. Richardson (Hil. 17 (?) 18 Jac. 154), Banister v. Brooke (Mich. 

17 Jac. 168), Lord Pembroke v. Eyre (17 Joe. 1^), Thornburgh v. Orobdam 
(circa 17 Jac. 161), Huei v, Hurston (17 Jac. 168), Hoskels v. Hillier (Pasche 
17 Jac. 169), Roane v. Stepney (17 or 18 Jac. 176), Prentice v. Raupe (17 Jac. 
176), Eardley v. ElUmhsad (17 (T 16) Jac. 177), Overmann y, Wright (Hil. 
17 Jac. 177) Newton v. Price (Paschie 17 Jac. 180), Bourne v. Ironmonger 
(MLiclu 17 Jac. 181), Peacock v. ReyneU (June 17 Jac. 186), Hunt v. Ycmngman 
(17 Jac. 187), Long v. Bong (HIL 17 (?) Jac. 190), Posthumus HMtie v. SmUh 
( 18 Jac. 11 ), Sacheterdl v. Sacheverdl (18 Jac. 38), Nelson y. Ydverkm (18 Jac. 
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The only further legal works with which Bacon was connected 
that need be referred to here^ are the Ordinances in Charicery, 
It is certain that a considerable number, and it is probable that 
a good many, of these Ordinances were his own, were his attempt 
to cleanse the Chancery. 

Bacon as a Jurist : an Appreciation. — ^We have now named in 
chronological order the various legal works that Bacon left to 
the world, and have indicated so far as was necessary the main 
facts of his life as a lawyer. The general impression left upon the 
mind by a perusal of the disordered fragments and arguments 
that constitute his contribution to the history of law and by an 
observation of his legal career is one of disappointment. His 
massive intellect and subtle mind appear at first never to have 
been persistently applied to, though they often approached and 
dallied with , the great problems of j urisprudence . One is tempted 
to imagine that he never repaid to the law of England the debt 
which he owed to it. He was a great advocate and a great pleader, 
we say, '' great, even as a lawyer,” to use Lord Coleridge’s critical 
phrase, but there is no evidence to show that he was a great judge, 
and little evidence to prove that he was a great jurist. That is 
the way in which a perusal of the professional works inevitably 
at first strikes the reader. He lived by the law, but the law 
did not live by him. A second and third reading leave a different 
impresion. We realize that it is greatly due to the fragmentar3' 
character of the legal remains that this somewhat sordid im- 
pression arises. Bacon did in fact live by the law, and was on 
the whole careless as to the literary merit of his legal writings. 
When he thought that such writings were likely to advance him, 
ho was at times, as in the case of the Four Arguments of Law% 
more careful. But not alwaj^s. We have but a disordered 
fragment of his famous Double Reading on the Statute of Uses. 
We ought, if Bacon is a great jurist, to be able to disregard the 
disordered condition of his legal writings, and to find therein an 
essential onlerliness and dry luminosity of thought calculated to 
give life to the law he lived by. The more closely Bacon’s legal 
works are studied the more certain it becomes that this is the 
case, and the reader is more and more tempted to regret that his 


39.40), Grani v. Ed^ (18 Jao. 42), HarrU v. Btadle (Hil. 18 Jac. 73), pom 
Crisjm (Piuiehe or Triu. 18 Jao. 94), /-oiw v. Long (18 Jac. 169), Cottle v. 
okt (Paftchc 18 Jac. 176). Undrrhill v. Joyner (18 Jac. 184-5). 

Tho Um of the Imw attributod to him is oortainly an apocrj'phal treatise. 
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legal conceptions have been so rarely pursued and so generally 
disregarded. It will be useful briefly to consider the works in 
their chronological order. 

The Commission of Bridewell. — ^The Brief Discourse upon the 
Commission of Bridewell was written in 1687, when Bacon was 
twenty-sLx years of ago. It is in many ways a remarkable paper, 
showing an extraordinary knowledge of Statute and Case Law 
bearing upon constitutional questions. It is an argument against 
the legality of a charter granted to the city of Ix)ndon by the 
Crown, empowering the Grovemor of Bridewell to arrest, imprison, 
and punish evil characters in the city at his discretion. Bacon 
la^’s down the proposition that “ a King’s grant either repugnant 
to law, custom, or statute is not good nor pleadable in the law,” 
and establishes it with abundant reference to the Statute Book 
and the Year Books, He then goes on to say, “ Yet do not we see 
daily in experience that whatsoever can l)e procured under the 
Great Seal of England is taken quasi savctvm ; and although it be 
merely against the laws, customs, and statutes of this realm, 
yet it is defended in such sort, that some have b<>en called rebel- 
lions for not allowing such void and unlawful grants.” Here, in no 
mincing language, was laid down the constitutional position that 
it w'as to be the special privilege of the sevent<^nith century to 
redeem. Bacon from first to last had no doubt of the limitations 
of the Crown, though when he held the Seal he dared not rebuk(» 
licence in high places, as his father had done. The wt^akm^ss of 
the mother who excused Francis from the frugal commons t»f 
Gray’s Inn played its fatal part in his character. Ihit liacon, if 
w'e ma}’ believe Tothill’s report in Sir Thomas MiddleUrtis Case,^ 
was no favourer of corruption on the part of CVown officials. In 
that case the master and mariners of a g<>vernment V(*ssid agreed 
that a rateable proportion should l>e deducted from their wages 
for the relief of such of the crew' as should Ik* maimed at ma. Sir 
Thomas Middleton, the Treasurer for the Navy in 1 590, at the end 
of the voyage paid the wages, but detainc*d the rateable propor- 
tion that had been agreed to bo deduct(*d for the relief of the 
maimed seafaring men. The detentiem was made despite the 
fact that there wore no members of the crew who had a right to 
claim the deduction. Bacon held that the Treasiurer for the 
Navy must account to the crew for this money. Ho refused, in 
fact, to recognise that a Government department was above the 

1 P. 32, 16 Jac. 
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law or could override either a contract or the ordinary principles 
of equity. The case is both interesting and important, and 
apparently shows that Bacon was entirely proof against the in- 
fluence that would naturally at that date have been brought to 
bear upon him in such a case. The cause, moreover, proves that 
throughout his career he refused to recognize any unconstitutional 
claims of the Crown. It is also an instance of the delay of justice 
that blotted the Chancery of England. Bacon’s decision was 
given about thirty years after the cause of action arose. 

TKe King's Prerogative. — The Cases of the King's Prerogative 
which Bacon adopted, if he did not actually compile, in 1608, 
admirably summarizes the prerogatival power, in matters relating 
to Parliament, to the j>ersons of the King’s subjects, to war and 
peace, money, trade, and traffic. There is no word in this terse 
code that clashes with Bacon’s views expressed in the matter of 
the Bridewell Charter, in 1587, or in the Seafarer’s Wages’ Case 
in 1618. The Preparation for the Union of Laws, which was for 
the most part printed in Cases of Treason in 1641, and also in a 
volume of s{)eeche8 published in the same year, is undoubtedly 
from Bacon’s hand, and belongs, with its remarkable preface, to 
the year 1608. No word in this criminal code or its preface 
niixlifies the constitutional p<xsition that Bacon from the first 
held. In the preface he six'dally points out that the King has 
of himstdf no power of codifying existing laws, or of bringing 
the laws of England and Scotland into conformity, but that 
he can deal with ailminisirative questions, such as the re- 
arrangement of circuits and of the method of issuing commissions 
of peace. 

The next work that requires some notice is the Maxhm of the 
Law, composed when Bivci>n was thirty-five years of age.^ It 
was dedicated to Her .Most Sacred Majesty to the Quc'cn who 
never forgave his early protest in Parliament iigainst illegal and 
unconstitutional subsidit^s, a protest the spirit of which (despite 
Macitulay’s view ) never fails in all lion’s constitutional writings. 
The dedication, if stripiK^d of its fine flowers of bitterness — 
“ for if your government considered in all the parts it is in- 
comparable ” — is an unflinching indictment of the evils of a 
system that Bacon himself was destined to adminisU^r, and a 
passionate plea for reform. He sa}"s ; 

' Tho argvunout in Chudleiglia Case was eomposod two yoars oarlier, but 
that shoxild road with the Hooding of 1000. 
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“Your Majesty’s reign having been blest from the Highest 
with inward peace, and falling into an age wherein, if science be 
increased, conscience is rather decayed ; and if men’s wits be 
great, their wills be more great ; and wherein also laws are multi- 
plied in number, and slackened in vigour and execution ; it was 
not possible but that not only suits in law should multiply and 
increase, whereof always a great part are imjust, but also that all 
the indirect and sinister courses and practices to abuse law and 
justice should have been much attempted and put in use : which 
no doubt had bred greater enormities, had they not, by the royal 
policy of your Majesty, by the censure and foresight of your 
Council table and Star-Chamber, and by the gravity and integrity 
of your Benches, been repressed and refrained : for it may be 
freely observed, that, as concerning frauds in contracts, bar- 
gains, and assurances, and abuses of laws by delays, covins, 
vexations, and corruptions in informers, jurors, ministers of 
justice, and the like, there have been sundry excellent statutes 
made in your Majesty's time, more in number, and more 
politic in provision, than in any of your Majesty’s prtniecessors’ 
times.” 

The Plea for Codification. — Codification of the laws, he feels, 
is the onl}" remedy for the many evils, and draws hope from the 
Queen’s speech of 1593 of “a general amendment of the state 
of your laws, and to reduce them to more brevity and cK^rtainty ; 
that the great hollowness and unsafely in assurances of lands 
and goods may be strengthened ; the snaring penaltic^s that lie 
up<jn many subjects removed ; the execution of many profitable 
laws revived ; the judge better directed in his si^ntence ; the 
counsellor better warranted in his counsel ; the student east^d in 
his reading ; the contentious suitor that soeketh but vexation 
disarmed ; and the honest suitor that seeketh but to obtain his 
right relieved.” 

Perhaps the need for codification and the results springing from 
it have never been put so forcibly and happily before or 8inc<\ 
Bacon, indeed, hoped much from the i>ersonal influence of the 
Queen, and believed, too, in the strengthening of the Crown that 
would result from a strengthening of the laws. The relationship 
of the Crown and the laws, not in their creation, but in their opera- 
tion, was a note that he never tired of striking. In his pamphlet^ 

‘ As to authorship soo Ac/a CanelUnw, pp. ‘23(J-8, aiul Urn on a 

Wanes, xiiL, pp. 100, 116. 
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on the murder of Sir John Tyndale by Bertram — not 
printed by Spedding — he says : “ The law is a dumb king, the 
Kong a speaking law. All subordinate judges are but organ- 
pipes, to soimd forth such notes of concord as the King sets to 
keep his kingdoms in tune ; so that if any one jar, no subject is 
to take upon him to mend or correct, but to tell the fault to him, 
who is the chief master of that music, and to let his ears 
distinguish the tunes.” Beside this statement should be 
placed the picture of a perfect judge as drawn by Bacon in his 
famous essay on Judicature, He could not do the things that 
he would. 

The Maxims of the Iiaw. — ^The Maxims of the Law are Bacon’s 
contribution to the perfect organ of law upon which he wished 
the King to play and produce perfect harmony. The Epistle 
Dedicatory and the Prefaces throw no mean light on the question 
of codification. He recalled Elizabeth’s mind to the triumphs 
of Augustus Cfipsar : 

Pace datu terris, animum ad civiliu vertit 

Jura suum ; legesque iulel pistissimus a^ictorP 

He reminded her of Justinian, whose pride it was “to revisit 
the Roman laws, and to reduce them from infinite volumes and 
much repugnancy into one competent and uniform corps of law.” 
He pointed out that the time of peace is the time of reform, 
since ixjace producers “ abundance of wealth and fineness of cun- 
ning . . . multitude of suits and controversies, and abuses of 
laws by evasions and devices.” He felt called to aid in the work 
of reform, for ” 1 hold every man a debtor to his profession ; 
from the w’hich, as men of course do seek to receive countenance 
and profit, so ought thej^ of duty to endeavour themselves, by 
way of amends, to be a help and ornament thereunto. This is 
performed in some degree by the honest and hberal practice of 
a profession, when men shall carry a respect not to descend into 
any course that is corrupt and unworthy thereof, and preserve 
themselves free from the abuses wherewith the same profession 
is noted to be infected ; but much more is this performed if a 
man be able to visit and strengthen the roots and foundations 
of the science itself ; thereby not only gracing it in reputation 
and dignity, but also amplifying it in perfection and substance.” 
It is a pathetic statement of an ideal, a confession of a high faith, 
that Bacon, if history be true, deliberately abandoned. It tempts 
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the reader to believe that there is some mystery yet unsolved be- 
hind the corruption of Lord St. Albans. In face of the evidence 
it seems, however, impossible to suggest that that corruption was 
the work of his clerks by which he never benefited, but for which 
he was morally and legally responsible. 

In his preface he goes on to declare that from the first his object 
had been that the laws should be the better by his industry, and 
that that object would be best attained “ by collecting the rules 
and grounds dispersed throughout the body of the same laws,” 
and so abolish the great evil of English law — its uncertainty — 
and correct its “ unprofitable subtlety.” He felt it would have 
been possible to have digested “ these rules into a certain method, 
or order, which, I know, would have been more admired, as that 
which would have made every particular rule, through his co- 
herence and relation into other rules, seem more emming and more 
deep.” This suggestion is in itself one that is of immense value. 
He conceived the upbuildhig of a coherent organic code of law 
out of the heterogeneous materials that lay to hand on every 
side. He specifically affirms the possibility of creating such a 
code, and the conception was one that could only spring from 
a great jurist. He apologiz<e‘s for not imdertaking the work. He 
desired merely to produce a code of immediate usefuhiess. He 
aimed at “a work without any glory of affected no volt}*, or of 
method, or of language, or of quotations and authorities, dediciited 
on to use, and submitted only to the censure of the k;arned, and 
chiefly of time.” Bacon never produced the work that ho 
designed. The Maxims of Uie Law are, so to spt*ak, a sample 
of the work. When he bc^came Attorney-(:k*neraJ he was again 
labouring at it, and he actually issued his Pro^xtsal for A tne^ulhig 
the Imivs of England, Later still, in the De A ugtmtUis Scimliarum, 
he is still thinking the work out. But it never attaiiuid form. We 
have fragments and suggestions all of great woilh, aiid U'laumg 
with the wealth of ideas. But we have no code that could be 
submitted to *‘the censure of time.” He realized that the 
actual working out of a digest of the laws of England could not 
be undertaken by one hand. The lapse of three centuries leuves 
his conception still in the main unn^alized. in 1005 it could 
easily have been realized, but in 1905 we have the Justinianean 
task many times magnified before us. Bacon^s fi^agment, the 
Maxims of the Law, does not call for analysis here. No one but 
a profound lawyer could have produced it, and it may be read 
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with profit by the practising lawyer at the present hour.^ How- 
ever, this is not the place in which to deal with the Maxima in 
detail. The point of value is that Bacon, in an age of subtle 
prolixity, advocated the codification of the law, and demonstrated 
by experiment its possibility. 

Chudleigh’s Case : The Statute of Uses. — Some further 
reference must be made to ChudleigVs Case of 1594 and the Read- 
ing on the StcUvie of Uses of 1600. ChudUigKa Case raised the 
following point : A infeoffed certain persons of the land in ques- 
tion to the use of A and the heirs of his body, with remainder to 
the use of the feoffees and their heirs during the life of A’s eldest 
son B, with remainder in tail to B’s male issue, with remainder to 
A’s other sons then living nomifuUim in succession, with remainder 
to A’s right heirs in fee. A died in the lifetime of the feoffees, who 
infeoffed B in fee to the exclusion of the subsequent remainder- 
men. B had issue two sons, S and John, who possessed con- 
tingent uses 80 excluded. B infeoffed a stranger C, who infeoffed 
another stranger 1) ; S died without issue, and after B’s death, 
his younger son John entered and granted a lease to Freine, the 
plaintiff in the action. Dillon, the representative of D, re- 
entered on Freine, who thereupon brought an action of trespass, 
liacon and Coke were instructed to argue that as there was no 
estate left on the fei)ffee8 at the time when John’s estate would 
have fallen into possession, his intert^st had gone. The action 
for trespass was dismissed by the majority of the judges in the 
Exchequer Chamber on the ground that where future uses are not 
v^t^sted they can only be executed when they arise if the feoffees 
possess a right to enter in pursuances of a scintilla juris et titidi 
or ve^stige of estate remaining in them. Chudleigh’s feoffees had 
partcMl with their acinitUa, and therefore Jolin Chudleigh had no 
estate. Bacon, in his elaborate and weighty argument, urged the 
doctrine of the acifUilla juris, as in duty bound ; but he lost no 
opportunity to scoff at the argument of Coke, the prime supporter 
of the doctrine. On the subjwt of this doctrine he says : “ And 

' The modem lawyer will, however, refuse to concede some of the proposi- 
tion^ The fiftli maxim, Nece^ias inducit privU^um mio<^ jura prtvaki, 
ofiwrrios the dootrine of neoesaity beyond our present limits. ‘ First of conserva- 
tion of life ; If a man steal vianmi to satlwy his present hun^r, this is no 
felony nor larceny.** Staundford is quoted in support, of thw proposition, 
liaoon, under the same heading, deals with the question to which Sir James 
SteplM refers of two men clinging to a plank capable of supporting only one. 
Bacon c^laroe that it is lawful mr one to thrust the other away, 
dooiares the act not punishable (but »oo H. v. Dudleg and Stephens, 14 
at pp. 286-0). 
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for that which has been objected, that the use is in the keeping 
of the law, and that nothing is in the feoffees ; it is true that the 
use is preserved by the law, but not executed by the statute before 
the time. And therefore it appears, bj^ evident demonstration, 
that an interest remains in the feoffees. A fee simple absolute is 
passed to the feoffees in possession, only a fee simple defeasible 
is executed by the statute, as is proved : if then the lesser estate 
be subtracted and deducted out of the greater, it is of necessity 
that a surplusage remains.' . . . This is the medium between 
the two estates ; and if the first cestni que tise be disseised and 
continued disseised, and the limitation comes in use, the first 
use ceases, and the second cannot rise by reason of the removing 
of the possession out of privity. iVnd so the feoffees come to have 
right, and can enter or bring their writ of right ; but after they 
have re-entered or recovered, the use now takc« the possc'ssion 
from them. But in our cas<‘ the feoffees are disableel bv their 
OTVTi feoffment.” The doctrine of the scintilla juris ei tiinli c^nild 
hardly be put higher. Bacon was quite capable of playing the 
Neo- Aristotelians with their own wea|K)ns. But he did not for 
a moment accept his own argument. He was }HTsonall\' satisfiecl 
to establish what Chudleigh's Case in the long run only did 
establish, the common law cuuitrol c>v<‘r statutory ust s that ctailtl 
take effect as commem law xi^en. In his argunH‘ntH in this cas<' 
and Lady Stankoj)e's Case on the revotjation of uh<h, it i.s clear 
that he did not recognize th<* existence of statutor}^ uses rt^ndennl 
indefeasible by that ver^' fact of their inde|x*n<lence of tlu^ 
common law. To him the statute' of Henrj^ VIII. '‘alters not 
the law as to raising of us< s, but only to draw the* jK>ss 4 ^ssion afte*r 
them. Wherefore if a contingent use could not rise at common 
law if the possession of the fioffees was c* 8 trang<'d without regress, 
60 no more can it at this day : for the statute leavt s all qiu^lions 
of rising of an use merely to the common law, and maiu^ no 
alteration.” The statute must not lx? bent to me<*t the equity 
of the case. In ChudleiglCs Case he told the (Vmrt bluntly : 
“For, as you, my lords judges, Ixtter know, so, with modesty, 
I may put it in j^our remembranct^, that your authority over the 

'Bo proviously quotoo Dyor on tho jKnnt, ** Adhuc rotnanot qunoiJam 
scintilla jnns ct tituli, quani moclium quid intor utrofiquo statufi. Which 
woi^ aro vory significant. For tho mo«t {irofior sonao m that, if two umm 
bo linutod, ono to dotormino and tho otlior to commoiu^o, Ijotwoon tho c^ofwor 
of the ono and tho rifling of tlio other, tho foofftios (who an> votumla. an Mr 
Atkin^n torma thorn) rocoivo tho land from tho ono cesivi que use and dolivor 
It to tho other, and havo a right, in tho aight of tho law, botwoon tlio two.” 
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laws and statutes of this realm is not such as the Papists alG&rm 
the Church to have over the Scriptures, to make them a ship- 
man’s hose or nose of wax ; but such as we say the Chmch has 
over them, acil, to expound them faithfully and apply them 
properly.” ^ His argument may well be memorable for such a 
pronoimcement as this, which illustrates his entire position as a 
constitutional jurist. But the Reading seems to show his recog- 
nition of the fact that the statute did create a new type of use 
that could take effect without the aid of the common law, though 
he does not analyze the distinction between the two types of 
limitations. His main point is that a use is a species of property 
moulded by its creator, and not a mere metaphysical imitation 
of a real possession. “A conveyance in use is nothing but a 
publication of the trust.” He will have no metaphysical 
imagining in an operative law. Realities are the only things that 
matter. “ The conceit of scintilla juris ” must disappear with the 
Lincoln’s Inn subtlety of “ imitation of possession.” “ The 
statute . . . sucoee^ds in office to the feoffees,” and it is the 
illogical will of Parliament, and not a logical spark of title dweU- 
ing in gremio legis or in the heavens, that keeps intact each 
tenuous remainder. Coke and Bacon both argued in Chud- 
high's Case, and both read on the Statute of Uses ; but it was 
Bacon only who realized that it was necessary finally to abolish 
the relationship of scholasticism and law. Bacon declines in his 
Ii(?ading to stir conocuts and subtle doubts, or to contrive a 
multitude of tedious and intricate easels, whereof all, saving one. 
arc buried, and the greater part of that one case which is taken 
is commonly nothing to the matter in hand. But my labour 
shall be in the ancient course, to open the law upon doubts, and 
not to open doubts upon the law.” It was his fimction, in fact, 
finally to extinguish the scinliUa juris in the grave that he digged 
for the Schoolmen.^ 

Some space must be devoted — ^much ought to be devoted — to 
other great arguments. The case of the PostrNati of Scotland 
(Calmhs Case) was. as Bacon told the Court, “ of exceeding great 
consequence.” The question was w'hether natives of England 
or Scotland were or were not naturalized in both kingdoms after 

^ Roe also t ho Easay on Judicature. . . r ml 

^ In fact, tho ftciniUla juri^ fliekorod up and down Lincoln s Inn until tho 
jiaawing of Ixml 8t. Loouard's Act, 1860 (23 & 24 Viet., c. 38, s. 7). which 
fljpocifi^ly ck>oiarod Umt no “ tteisin to uses or scitUtUa funs should bo 
ciooincHl nocossary for tho support of or to give ofToct to futuro or contingent 
or oxooutory uses.'' 
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the accession of James. The Commissioners of Union in 1606 
had advised in favour of the double naturalization ; and in view 
of the attitude of the Commons, the matter was fully discussed by 
a hybrid committee of the two Houses on February 26, 1606-7. 
The next day ten judges against one advised the Lords in favour 
of the Post-Nati, thus confirming the view indicated before the 
committee by Lord Ellesmere. The Commons, however, refused 
to pass a dedaratory Act, and consequently the Crown arranged 
the hearing of a specific case dealing with the question before 
the Easter term of the following year. Bacon argued for the 
Post-Nati, and his view was adopted by the Lord ClianceUor 
and thirteen judges. Foster and Walmsley were the sole dis- 
sentients. Bacon’s argument is very elaborate, and is professedly 
based upon “the foimdations and fountains of reason.” Was 
naturalization accessory to sovereignty, which in this case was 
joint, or to the legislature, which was several, was “ the depth of 
this question.” He appealed to a Schoolman’s edition of 
Aristotle to prove that a monarchy is the natural state of govern- 
ment — “ from the Monarch of heaven and earth to the king, if 
you will, in an hive of bees “ other states are the creatures of 
law.” This appeal to the law of nature, which had long uncon- 
sciously l)een moulding the juristic systems of Europe^, in such 
a case is as remarkable as it was ingenious. But it required im- 
mediate modification. Bracton is quoted : Lex facit quod ipse 
est Rex, Moreover, “ his acts and grants are limited by law, and 
we argue them every day. But 1 demand, Do these offices or 
operations of law evacuate or frustrate the original submission, 
which was natural ? Or shall it be said that all allegiance is by 
law ?” In a fine passage he declares that this is not so. “ No 
man will affirm that the obedience of the child is by law, though 
law^s in some points do make it more positive : and even so it is 
of allegiance of subjects to hereditary monarchs, which is cor- 
roborated and confirmed by law, but is the work of the law of 
nature.” Then in a fine legal frenzy he confirme<l his argument 
by adducing the parliamentary title. Our natural sovereign and 
liege lord, flung in the face of the judges the saying of one of 
them that he would never allow that Elizabeth “should be a 
statute Queen, but a common-law Queen,” and concluchd with 
a further reference to “ Our natural lie^e sovereign ; as Acts of 
Parliament speak : for as the common law is more worthy than the 
statute law ; so the law of nature is more worthy than them both.” 
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Some such speech as this it must have been to which Ben Jonsou 
listened : “ The fear of every man that heard him was lest he 
should make an end.” 

The Law of Nature. — ^The value that Bacon attached to the 
law of nature, to “ Natural equity,” is significant of his position 
as a jurist and of the general tendency of legal thought. “ Our 
law is groxmded upon the law of nature,” he declares in a later part 
of the argument. “ For, my lords, by the law of nature all men 
in the world are naturalized one towards another. They were 
all made of one lump of earth, one breath of Gk)d. ... It was 
civil and national laws that brought in these words, and differ- 
ences, of civis and exterus, alien and native. And therefore 
because they tend to abridge the law of nature, the law favoureth 
not them, but takes them strictly. . . . All national laws what- 
soever are to be taken strictly and hardly in any point wherein 
they abridge and derogate from the law of nature. . . . Further- 
more, as the law of England must favour naturalization as a 
branch of the law of nature, so it appears manifestly, that it doth 
favour it accordingly. ... In such sort doth the law of Eng- 
land open her lap to receive in people to be naturalized ; which 
iiid('ed showeth the wisdom and excellent composition of our 
law, and that it is the law of a warlike and a magnanimous nation 
fit for empire.” 

In this argument Bacon achieved a remarkable feat — ^the 
reconciliation to his own satisfaction of the allegianoe of the sub- 
ject to the King with the allegiance of the King to the law. The 
right divine of kings to govern riglit was really the conclusion 
achieved. So long as the King governed according to law, no 
one would question the divinity of his origin or the Trinitarian 
metaphysic of Plowden (borrowed, one would think, at the 
same time as the Schoohiian’s Aristotle, with a ^eam of humour 
by the author of the Novum Orgamm), with respect to the dual 
personality of the King. This part of the argument was of great 
importance in the history of the development of English law, 
for it shows how the doctrine of natural law had developed since 
the date when the Doctor and Stndent had been written a century 
before. But the sting of the great argument was in its tail. 
The union of the two kingdoms was a necessity : si inseparabiiss 
insuperabUes. The law of nature admits no competitors when it 
becomes the law of necessity, Francis Bacon was born a genera- 
tion too soon. His force as a constitutional thinker, combined 
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with his great powers in debate, would have gone far to solve 
problems already in his time ripening in the sunlight of public 
opinion. Common law monarchy might stiU be with us had 
Bacon and not Strafford advised Charles Stuart. 

Bacon’s influence as a constitutional lawyer did not abate. 
His famous argument on the writ de non precedendo rege incon- 
sulto (Browfdow v. Mich€U\ delivered immediately before he 
received the Great Seal, was a forensic triumph. He spoke for 
two hours and a half, and “ lost not one auditor that was present 
at the beginning.” Queen Elizabeth had attempted to create a 
new office in connection with the grant of patents. The judges 
refused to admit the nominee on the ground that it infringed 
Magna Charta, and the Queen yielded. James renewed the 
attempt, and appointed one Michel to the office. Brownlow, the 
Prothonotary, claimed the fees under an assize, and thereby ques- 
tioned the right of the Crown to create the office. Bacon appeared 
for the Crown, and Coke, his ancient adversary, declared that he 
presented “ a famous argianent.” The wisdom of the speech is 
undeniable. The old constitutional position is maintained. The 
advocate laughs to scorn the suggestion that the writ de 7ion 
precedendo which he had presented is “ a work of absolute power, 
or a strain of the prerogative, or shocking of justicx^, or infinite 
delay.” The only question for the judges is a question of proce- 
dure ; to wit, whether the Edng’s constitutional right is to be 
tested in the King’s Bench or in Chancery. The King has a right 
to be a party when his prerogative is questioned, and none can 
doubt that it is questioned here. “ The King shall have choice 
of his Courts upon his demand ; much more shall he have it 
upon his defence.” The Court must know “ how sharp-sighted 
the law of England is on the King’s behalf to preserv’^e his right 
from loss.” All loss to the King is fetched in by this writ. 
“ Now, to say that the King cannot grant or erect any office de 
novo^ no man, I think, will be such a plebeian (I mean both in 
science and honour) as so to affirm ; I will cite no books for it ; 
you have book of time, which is the best book, and perpetual 
practice.” The holder of the office will have by this writ the 
protection of the King. “ Therefore I will end with this to your 
lordship and the rest, that obedience is better than sacrifice ; that 
is a volimtary thing, and it is many times a glory or fame ; but 
obedience is ever acceptable.” With which half-threat the 
Attorney-General hies him away to the King, to induce him, 
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“ because the times were as they were,” to command the Chief 
Justice to suspend the proceedings. This was done. Had Charles 
possessed such an adviser, he too might have learnt that “ the 
times were as they wore,” and have kept within those constitu- 
tional limits of the Crown that Bacon in his most strenuous and 
brilliant advocacy was always careful never to overstep. This 
fact, did space permit, might further be illustrated by the famous 
and elaborate argument in the case of The Jurisdiction of the 
Marches, Bacon’s cautious constitutional position may be also 
observed by his attitude in the proceedings that led up to this 
case. The King would not extend or withdraw the Royal Pre- 
rogative as an object of legal attack save “ by the advice of the 
three estates in Parliament.” 

Bacon and the Court of Chancery. — ^The work of Bacon as a 
judge forms a chapter of the history of law as yet luiwritten in 
detail or indeed at all adequately. That he made his mark in 
the Court of Chancery is, however, not to be doubted, brief 
though his rule was and disastrous its end . It is almost impossible 
to deal with the decisions as set out in Tothill, but some references 
must be made to some of them. In Arleston v. Kent bonds 
entered into for procuring a marriage were cancelled. In Sir 
Thovias Middleton's Case a Government department was com- 
pelled to accoimt. In Sacheverell v. Sacheverell a member of a 
Commission of Rebellion who had allowed a prisoner to escape 
was committed to prison until such time as the prisoner was 
brought in. In Grant v. Edes the plaintiff made a conveyance 
to feoffees in trust to the use of his infant sons, with several 
remainders over. The Court enabled him to sell the settled 
lands to pay debts contracted after the date of the settlement. 
In Moreton \. Briggs it was held that want of livery could not 
avoid a conveyance. In OoodfeUmo v. Morris the mistake of a 
name in a conveyance was rectified, and the lands assured accord- 
lo the intention of the conveying party. In Morgan v. Richard-- 
son the plaintiff, although protected by a writ of privilege, had 
Ixeii arrested. Ho w'as freed by Habeas Corp^iSy and his arrestor 
committed. In Huel v. Hurston it was held that there was no 
relief after judgment. In Long v. Long (C. Hill 17 Tac.) it was 
held that a witness once examined may be recalled. Lord 
Ellesmere had decided the other way. 

When we turn to the Ordinances in Chanc&y issued by Bacon, 
we find that his Hundred Rules of Court finally fixed praotioe in 
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Chancery, and made the Court of Chancery a definite court of 
justice under ordered governance, and not a mere court of con- 
science dealing out an erratic measure of equity in graciously 
disordered fashion. To what extent the Hundred Rules were 
from Bacon’s hand it is perhaps not altogether easy to teU. It is 
probable that he codified the existing practice, which had been 
reduced to order by Lord Ellesmere, and brought into an organic 
form by the aid of many additions the scattered orders that 
existed before his time. It is natural to suppose that this would 
be done by a man so imbued with the idea of codification as was 
Bacon. The Rules as we have them show the stamp of a mind 
that could store great matter in a little room, and could provide 
future ages with a pattern of practice which, as laid up in the 
Lord Chancellor’s mind, and as exhibited in his Hundred Ordin- 
ances, was the direct ancestor of those Rules of the Supreme 
Court that to-day are hidden in the arid wastes of the Annual 
Practice. It is no mean title to juridical fame finally to have 
settled the procedure in equity for the Anglo-Saxon race.^ In 
this alone we see a feat that would justify a claim to greatness. 
But when we regard his Century of Orders, as we must regard 
them, merely as crumbs from the feast of law and reason which 
Francis Bacon offered to the world, we can to some extent 
realize how great a jurist was this great Englishman. He regarded 
human law as the sister of physical law. In studying the latter 
he had in contemplation “ the general good of men in their very 
being, and the dowries of nature,” and in the former “ the general 
good of men likewise in society, and the dowries of Government.” 
The two were related by that Law of Nature which he expcnmded 
in Calvin's Case. A universal rule of law for men and things was 
the ultimate concept of the man who took all law for his province, 
and beheved in the natural equity that pervades creation. 

* Cf, Ordines Cancdlarxce (London, 1608 ) with tho Ordinances in Chancery, 
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It was in the declining years of the second epoch into which 
the liistory of Jurisprudence is usually divided — namely, 
from the Fall of the Western Empire in a.d. 476 to the Peace 
of Westphalia in a.d. 1648 — that the great Dutch jurist 
whose name stands at the head of this paper hved and 
flourished. It was an epoch which embraced the Middle Ages 
and reached the threshold of modem times — a period marked 
by much stress and storm, but gradually chastened towards its 
close by a now spirit of humanitarianism, which, however dimly 
at first, began to create fresh ideals and to estabhsh new principles 
of statecraft. And among the jurists whose names are associated 
with this new movement there is none in whom it finds a more 
precise and abiding expression than the scholar, the philosopher, 
the statesman, the poet, the historian, and the eminent jurist 
whose surname, first given to his grandfather, was Groot, or 
Greut, afterwards latinized into Grotius. Judged from every 
standpoint of human greatness, no surname could have been 
more appropriate or more worthily borne ; and his portrait, 
painted by his contemporary Rubens, now in the Dresden (Jallery, 
shows him to have been a man of noble bearing, handsome features, 
and benevolent expression, while all accounts 6fcgree in bearhig 
testimony to his piety, probity, and profound learning. Dr. 
Johnson, referring to him in a letter he wrote to Dr. Vyse on 
behalf of a nephew of Grotius, speaks of him as one ‘‘ of whom 
every learned man has perhaps learned something.” 

Family Origin. — Bom at Delft on Easter Sunday, April 10th, 
1683, four years after the seven northern provinces had con- 
stituted themselves into a separate political union knowm as the 
Utrecht Union, Hugo Grotius was descended on the paternal side 
from an aristocratic French family named Carnet. His great- 
grandfather was Cornelius Camet, who married Ermingarde, the 
daughter and sole heiress of Diederic de Groot, Burgomaster of 
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Delft, who stipulated that the issue of .the marriage should assume 
his own surname, which had been conferred upon one of his 
ancestors for eminent services to the State. It was in accordance 
with this stipulation that the son Hugo took the name of Groot, 
which thereafter became the family surname, and descended 
through John (or Jan), his father, to the subject of the present 
article. Learning appears to have been hereditary in the family, 
and John himself was a Doctor of Laws and Rector of the Leyden 
High School, and was distinguished as an eminent scholar and 
a lawyer of considerable repute. But Hugo, his son, soon 
eclipsed all the other members of the family by the extraordinary 
precocity of his intellect. 

Early Precocity. — ^At the early age of nine he was an accom- 
plished versifier of Latin elegiacs, and at twelve he had entered 
the University of Leyden, where he became the pupil of the 
celebrated scholar Joseph Scaliger, having already had his praise's 
sung by Douza, who was said to be one of the princes of the 
republic of letters, and who announced that “ Grotius w^ould soon 
excel all his contemporaries and bear a comparison with the 
most learned of the ancients.” Two years later the youthful 
prodigy produced an annotated edition of the abstruse work of 
IVIartianus Mineus Felix Capella on The Marriage of Mercury 
and Philology, or of Speech and Learning, in which he displayed 
such learning and critical acumen as to astonish the literary world 
of his day. His own account of the preparation required for tlu^ 
production of this work shows the extent and varied characti'r 
of his reading. “ We have collated,” he says, “ Capella with the 
several authors who have investigated the same subjects. In 
the two first books, we have consulted those whose wTitings con- 
tain the sentiments of the ancient philosophers, as Apuleius, 
Albericus, and others too tedious to name ; on grammar, we have 
compared Capella with the ancient grammarians ; in what he 
has said on rhetoric, with Cicero and Aquila ; on logic, w ith 
Porphyry, Aristotle, Cassiodorus, and Apuleius ; on geography, 
with Strabo, Mela, Solinus, and Ptolemy, but chiefly Pliny ; 
on arithmetic, with Euclid ; on astronomy, with Hyginus, and 
others who have treated on this subject ; on music, with Cleonides, 
Vitruvius, and Boethius.” Nor is this a mere vain or boastful 
enumeration by a boy of fourteen of the authorities he professed 
to have consulted, for his notes contain internal evidence of his 
close acquaintance with these ancient writers. In the same year 
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he published a translation of a work upon navigation by Simon 
Steven in 1686, in which he displayed a vast knowledge of 
mathematics ; and in the following year he completed the trans- 
lation of the Phenomeria of Araiua, a poetical treatise upon 
astronomy, which Cicero had previously translated, but which 
had come down to modern times in an incomplete form. In the 
opinion of a competent critic, the Abb6 d’Olivet, the editor of 
Cicero’s works, “ the Muse of Cicero did not throw the Muse of 
Grotius into the shade,” and Grotius was complimented on his 
elegant latinity by some of the greatest scholars of the time. So 
great was the reputation he had already acquired that in 
A.D. 1698 he was asked by the Dutch Ambassador to France, the 
illustrious but unfortunate Bameveldt, to accompany him, and 
on his arrival at the court of Henri IV. he was received by that 
monarch with many marks of personal favour. It was during 
this visit that he took the degree of Doctor of Laws at Orleans. 
On his return to his native coimtry he devoted himself to the 
practice of the Bar, and conducted his first case before he had 
reached the age of seventeen. He succeeded at the Bar beyond 
all expectation, and w^as appointed Advocate-General of Holland, 
Zealand, and West Friesland when he was only twenty-four. He 
was indeed well described as an culolescerUem sine exem/plo ; 
juvenem porierUosi ingenii ; and he was gifted with an extra- 
ordinary memorj% of which many striking instances are re- 
corded . 

His Marriage. — In July, 1608, Grotius married a lady of VecTe, 
in Z(^aland, of good family, named Mary Reigersbei^, with whom 
he lived for the rest of his life in perfect harmony. She proved a 
devoted wife, and is said to have been an ornament to liim in 
prosperity, and his comfort and aid in adversity. By her he had 
tlu*ee sons and a daughter who survived him. It is asserted by 
some that George Grote, the historian of Greece, was connected 
with the family of Hugo Grotius, though the evidence is wanting 
to prove this. But the distinguished Netherlands statesman, 
Count Van Zuzlen van Nierseld, a former Ambassador of his 
country at Vienna, was certainly descended in direct line from 
the daughter of the celebrated jurist, who was married to a 
Frenchman named Mombas. His eldest and youngest son died 
without being married ; but his second son, named Peter de 
Qroot, became Pensionary of Amsterdam, and died at the age of 
seventy. 
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His Beligious Tendencies. — ^The son of parents who were both 
imbued with a deep sense of piety, it was only natural that a 
youth of such marvellous talents and cosmopolitan sympathies 
as Grotius should have imbibed at an early age the religious 
tendencies of the period, under the guidance of a tutor such as 
Uitenbogaard, who was destined to play an important rdh in 
the sul^quent religious controversies which distracted the 
Dutch Church. There were about this time two schools of 
religious thought in the Netherlands, which were violently divided 
on the dogmas of Free Will and Predestination, represented by 
two professors of the University of Leyden — namely, Jacob 
Arminius, Rector of the University, and Franciscus Gomarus, 
one of the professors. The former taught a modified form of 
Pelagianism, which sought to modify the extreme harshness of 
the doctrine of Predestination which had been adopted by 
Luther, Calvin, and Beza, and of which Gomarus, on the other 
hand, was an ardent and uncompromising support<u\ The latter 
school being the more orthodox, as its followers were thvn con- 
sidered, had the largest number of adherents, and its bitter hatred 
towards the Arminians subjected the latter to many cruel perse- 
cutions, which led to a formal Renionstranct^, which was drawn 
up by the old tutor of Grotius, Uitenbogaard, and submitted to 
the States-General. Although it is probable that the sympathies 
of Grotius were all along on the side of the liemonstrants, it w^as 
not until the death of Arminius, in 1608, that he really showed his 
own religious tendencies. He then published a jxxmi entitled In 
mortem Arminii, which at once identified him with the sch(x>l of 
which Arminius had been the guiding spirit. 

His mission to England as Ambassador to the Court of James 1. 
in 1613 removed him for a time from the sphere of religious con- 
troversies, and in the same year he was made Pensionary of 
Rotterdam, which he only accepted on condition tliat he should 
not be deprived of it against his will. That he was able to impose 
such a condition shows the respect in which he was still held by 
his countrymen, and it would seem that he abstained at first 
from openly participating in the religious^ quarrels which were 
then becoming more acute. His natural "desire was for peace, 
and he strove to bring about conciliation and a larger spirit of 
toleration. With this view he allowed himself to be nominated 
head of a mission to the city of Amsterdam, and he addressed the 
assembled burgomasters in a speech in the Dutch language, in 
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which he pleaded eloquently for the necessity and advantage of 
religious toleration, especially upon points of theoretical doctrine, 
which, he maintained would restore tranquillity and peace to the 
Church. But liis eloquence produced no effect, and he was so 
affected by the bad success of his mission, that he was seized with 
a fever, which nearly proved fatal to him. By degrees his 
alienation from the Lutheran Reformed Church became more 
and more evident, and involved him in the persecution which 
overtook his old friend Bame veldt. Finally he was arrested on 
August 29th, 1618, with the latter and another fellow-thinker 
named Hogerbrets, the Pensionary of Leyden, at the instance of 
Prince Maurice of Nassau, and brought to trial upon charges of 
high treason and of disturbing the established religion of the 
United Provinces, and also of being the authors of the Jnsurrection 
of Utrecht. The arrest was surreptitiously effected, and a special 
tribunal of twenty-four (some authorities say twenty-six) com- 
missioners was appointed to conduct the trial. The prisoners 
objected to the constitution of the tribunal, urging that the 
States of Holland were their only competent judges, and they also 
pointed out that many of the commissioners were their accusers 
and notoriously prejudiced against the Arminians. But these 
objections were all overnded ; the prisoners were condemned. 
I'he aged Barne veldt, then in his seventy-second year, was sem- 
tenced to death, which was duly carried out, and Hogerbrets and 
Grotius to per})etual imprisonment, the former in liis own house, 
and the latter in the Castle of Louvestein, in South Holland, at 
t\w point of the island formed by the Vaal and the Meuse. Grotius 
reached the castle on June 6th, 1619, and for a time his imprison- 
ment was of a verj' rigid cliaracter ; but by degrees this severity 
was to some extent relaxed, and his wife was allowed to see him 
twice a week, and he was also permitted to receive books from 
his friends and to correspond wdth them except on politics. This 
indulgenci' furnished an opportiinit}^ for escape, which w as quickl}^ 
seized and carried out by his resolute and devoted wdfe. 

It had become customary for Grotius to receive a chest of books 
and linen for his use at regular intervals, and although this chest 
W71S at first rigorously examined by his guards, their vigilance w'as 
gradually relaxed, and the chest was allowed to enter his apart- 
ment without suspicion. His wife had observed this laxity, and 
accordingly devised a plan by wdiich Grotius was to cscaj>o in 
one of these chests. As a preliminary move she represented t hat 
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Grotius was becoming ill through over-study, and expressed her 
intention of taking all his books away from him and restoring 
them to their owners. The next step was to introduce a suffi- 
ciently large chest, ostensibly for the purpose of removing the 
books, but really with the object of secreting her husband inside 
of it, and thus effecting his escape. Holes were bored into the box 
to let in air, and when everything was ready, Grotius was placed in 
the box, while his wife got into his bed, having previously in- 
formed his guards that her husband was ill and was not to be 
disturbed. The device was well carried out, and the box, with 
Grotius inside, was safely conveyed to Gorcum, where an 
Arminian friend received it and released Grotius from his peril. 
The wife remained behind and fearlessly informed the guards, 
when a sufficient time had elapsed to insure her husband’s safety, 
that their prisoner had escaped. The governor of the prison at 
once ordered her into close confinement ; but to the honour of the 
States-General be it added that she was released after a few days, 
and allowed to take with her everjrthing that belonged to her in 
the Castle. Thus after twenty months of unjust incarceration, 
during which he produced the treatise in Dutch verse on the 
Truth of the Christian Religion, which he afterw^ards translated into 
Latin prose, and which was much admired for its terseness, just 
reasoning, accuracy, and power, Grotius became an exile from 
his native country, which he did not cease to love with the devotion 
of the true patriot he was. It cannot be denied, however, that 
his Protestantism was of a very mild character, and his epistles 
contain very strong evidence of a decided leaning toward the 
Roman Cathohe Church, which appealed to him (apart from all 
questions of dogmatic theology, which had little influence with 
him) on the ground of a venerable and unbroken authority. At 
the same time many other sects claimed him as an adherent, and 
this circumstance furnished Menage with the matter for the 
following epigram : 

"Smyrna, Rhodoa, Colophon, Salamis, Chios, Argos, Athena?, 

Sideroi cortant vatis do patria Homeri ; 

Groiiadae oeriant do roligiono, Socinus, 

Arrius, Arminius, Calvinus, Roma, Luthorus.” 

His Exile and Residence in France. — With his exile Grotius 
may be said to have entered upon the second stage of his public 
life, which waa destined to be even more distinguished and more 
fruitful in literary labours than his earlier years, and it was during 
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this period that he produced the monumental work De Jure BdU 
et Facia, which alone was suflScient to immortalize his name. 
He found an asylum in France, where he had many admirers, and 
where he was graciously received by the king (Louis Xin.), who 
settled a pension of 3,000 livres upon him. But this pension was 
very irregularly paid, as Cardinal RicheUeu, who was then all- 
powerful, required such absolute and unqualified devotion as a 
quid pro quo, that Grotius was unwilling to barter his inde- 
pendence, and incurred the displeasure of the Cardinal, who made 
him soon feel that he was master of the situation. Grotius now 
applied himself to the writing of his Apology, which he dedicated 
to the people of Holland and West Friesland, and in which he ably 
defended himself against the charges upon which he had been 
imjustly condemned. This work, which he originally composed 
in the Dutch language, but afterwards translated into Latin, 
caused a gren.t sensation in his own country, but it incensed the 
States-GeneraJ more than ever against him, and they issued an 
edict, in which they proscribed it, and forbade all persons to have 
it in their possession imder the penalty of death. This un- 
generous edict shattered the lingering hopes he may have enter- 
tained of returning to the land of his birth, and made him even 
anxious for his personal safety. Acting upon the advice of his 
frifmds, he applied for and obtained, on February 26th, 1623, 
letters of naturalization from the French king, who professed to 
take him under his special protection. Some years later, in 1631, 
Grotius was induced by some protestations of friendship from 
Prince Frederick of Orange, and relying on the general good effect 
his Apology had created in Holland, to return there, and once 
more claim the hospitality of his countrymen. But he was 
doomed to disappointment. Bigotry stUl prevailed, and he was 
banished a second time. Grotius now quitted Holland, never to 
see it again. He first went to Hamburgh, and two years later (in 
1634) he entered the diplomatic service of Sweden, and in the 
following year was appointed Swedish Ambassador at the French 
Court, a position which was held with honour and distinction for 
ten years, and proved himself in more than one difficult diplomatic 
negotiation more than a match for the crafty Richelieu. It was 
during this eventful period that he completed his History of the 
Neiherlanda and tran^ted the History of the Ooths and Vandals, 
by Procopius. He also wrote a work on The Origin of the A merican 
Nations. 
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His Death. — ^The conduct of the Swedish Embassy by Grotius 
won the warm approval of his staunch friend the Chancellor 
Oxenstiem, and Queen Christina, the only child of the great 
Gustavus, was also very favourable to him. But Grotius took 
umbrage at the Queen sending a favourite of hers in an ambiguous 
character to Paris, and, urging his age and increasing infirmities 
as an excuse, he applied for his recall, which was reluctantly 
granted, accompanied with most appreciative acknowledgments 
of his eminent services, which the Queen declared she would never 
forget. Grotius accordingly left Paris, and arrived at Hamburgh 
on May 16th, 1645, and from thence he travelled to Liibec and 
Wismar, receiving everjnvhere the most honourable reception. 
At Wismar the Admiral of the Swedish fleet placed a man-of-war 
at his disposal to transport him to Colmar, from whence he pro- 
ceeded by land to Stockholm. The Queen was then at Upsal, 
but on being told that Grotius had arrived at the capital, she at 
once returned to meet him, and gave him a long audience on the 
follo\^Tng day, when she again a.ssured him of her royal favour, 
and begged him to continue in her service as a Councillor of State. 
For some reason which is not known tp his biographers Grotius 
had resolved to leave Sweden, and when the Queen discovered 
that he was determined to go, she printed him with a handsome 
present in money and appointed a vessel to convey him to Liibi^c. 
Grotius embarked on August 12th, 1645, but was overtaken by 
a violent storm, was shipwrecked, and was obliged to take shelter 
in a port fourteen miles distant from Dantzic. Thence he 
travelled by land in an open waggon ; but his health had been 
fast failing, and when he reached Rostock (on August 26th, 1645) 
he was too ill to proceed farther. A physician was called in to 
attend him, but it was soon evident that recovery was hopeless. 
Grotius, conscious that his end was near, asked to see a clergyman, 
and John Quistorpius, a Professor of Divinity at Rostock, attended 
him in his last earthly moments. Quistorpius foimd him at the 
point of death, but still conscious and able to speak, and it is 
from the hands of the professor that we have a pathetic account 
of the d 3 dng words of the phoBnix of Literature, as he calls Grotius. 

‘‘ I found him,” he says, “ almost at the point of death. ... I 
went on and told him that he must have recourse to Jesus Christ, 
without Whom there is no salvation. He replie^d : ‘ I place all 
my hope in Jesus Christ.’ I began to repeat aloud, in German, 
the prayer which begins ‘ Herr Jesu ’ ; he followed me in a very 
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low voice, with his hands clasped. When I had done, I asked him 
if he understood me. He answered, ‘ I understand you very well." 
I continued to repeat to him those passages of the word of God 
which are commonly offered to the remembrance of dying persons, 
and asking him if he imderstood me, he answered : ‘ I heard your 
voice, but did not understand what you said.’ ” These were th<‘ 
last words of a fleeting spirit whose earthly course had been run, 
and which then ceased to animate the body of the great Dutchman, 
just as midnight tolled the close of one and the beginning of a new 
day. His body received temporary sepulture in the principal 
church of the city, but was afterwards exhumed and finally 
deposited in the mausoleum of his ancestors at Delft. His 
epitaph, written by himself, is mournfully reminiscent in its allu- 
sion to his exile, and runs with characteristic brevity as follows : - 

GROTIUS HIC IfUGO EST, BATAVUM 
CAPnVUS ET EXSUL, 

LEOATUS REGNI, SUECIA MAGNI, TUI. 

His wife survived him, and is said to have died at The Hague in 
the communion of the Remonstrants. 

His Character. — ^There is no better means of judging the char- 
acter of this great man and of forming a correct estimate of the 
manysidedness of his richly endow^ed genius than by studying his 
collection of letters published in Amsterdam in the ye^ir 1687. 
His large sympathies, his freedom from aU bigotry yet deep 
religious sentiment, his abiding interest in all current topics, his 
pn>foimd and ahuost universal knowledge, and above all his 
earnest desire to promote peace and union amongst the C3iristian 
Churches, are here all brought before us in the familiar st} le of 
confidential correspondence with his intimate friends. A spirit 
of candour and truthfulness pervades aU his letters : not a 
trace of bitterness or ungenerous criticism is anywhere to be 
found in them. They are essentially the letters of a pious, learned, 
and thoughtful man w^ho is keenly interested in the political, 
literary, and religious questions of the day, w^hich he approaches 
from the standpoint of a cultured intellect, devoid of bias or 
prejudice, and with no other aim or desire than to reach a 
just conclusion. Even his enemies recognized his worth, and 
Salmasius declared that he had “rather resemble Grotius than 
enjoy the wealth, the purple, and grandeur of the Sacred College.” 
As an instance of his impartiality as an historian, it is pointtMil out 
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that in his History of the Netherlands he does full justice to the 
merits of Prince Maurice of Nassau, although he had much ground 
for personal resentment for the injustice ho suffered at the hands 
of that prince. It thus appears that unmerited exile did not w arp 
his judgment or stifle his patriotism, just as religious controversies 
did not affect his charity, or the contests of a political career 
cause him to deviate a hair’s breadth from the path of honour and 
rectitude. His name has been carried down the stream of time 
untarnished, w^hile his fame as a scholar and jurist seems to in- 
crease rather than diminish. 

His Magnum Opus. — Of aU his numerous works, the one upon 
which his reputation most sohdly rests is his ctdebrated treatise* 
De Jure Belli ei Pads, which has secured for him tlie lasting 
reverence of posterity. In an age which prcKluced as his con- 
temporaries a Scaliger, a Bellarmin, a Mariana, a Sarpi, a Bacon, 
a Pascal, and a Hobbes it is an epoch-making work of this kind 
which, as Calvo justly says, distinguishes the true man of genius 
from the ordinary publicist. No work, according to gen<Tal 
testimony, has ever reccivcil more universal appn)bation or has 
maintained its reputation to so high a degrtv as this treat iK* of 
Grotius. He began it in the country* hoiisi* of Balagni, iu*ar Stmlis, 
placed at the author’s disj>osal by his friend Jean Jacques de 
Mesmes, in the month of Jum*, 162 .^ 1 , and practically coinplete<l 
it in Jime of the following year ; a remarkable ]x*rfornian(*e wen 
when we bear in mind that the disco v<‘It of a manuscript in 1 868 
entitled De Jure Preedw, shows that th(* subj(H‘,t of the treatise* 
had already occupied his attention so early as 1604 , and that lu^ 
was led to its investigation in the active* pursuit of his pn>fe*ssional 
vocation, as advocate for the Dutch East India (V>inpany, which 
was formed, it is true, for the pf*aceful purjKJBt*s of comraertx*, l)ut 
had been compelled, like the English company, to refK*l force* by 
force. The question submitted to Grotius was as to the k‘gality of 
a capture made by one of the Company’s captains named HtM*iu- 
skirk, a claim which was contested in Holland on the ground that 
a private company had no right to mak(! {>rize captures. Grotius 
imdertook to prove that the capture was lawful, and the manu- 
script treatise discovered by Proft*ssor Fruin was the outcome of 
this effort. It is probable that Grotius was indu(x.*d by his friend 
Peiresc to recast the work with the light of his additional exfK^ri- 
ence during the first years of his exile as a rn<*ntal diversion, 
calculated to engross his thoughts and lighten the sorrow and 
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burden of banishment. The circumstances of the time also 
supplied an additional motive for such a literary undertaking. 
The Thirty Years’ War, in the midst of which he wrote, had been 
waged with such relentless fury, and the miseries of such a pro- 
tracted and imrogulated war had 'pressed so heavily upon a 
sensitive nature like his, that he sought to discover some rules 
by which its horrors and atrocities should be mitigated in the 
future. “ I saw prevailing,” he tells us in his Prolegomena 
(Art. 28), “throughout the Christian world a licence in making 
war of which even barbarous nations would have been ashamed ; 
recourse being had to arms for slight reasons or no reason ; and 
when arms were once taken up, all reverence for divine and 
human law was thrown away, just as if men were thenceforth 
authorized to commit all crimes without restraint.” The sight of 
thest* atrocities, as he tells us, had led many estimable men to 
dc^elare anns forbidden to Christians ; but for his own part he took 
th(‘ more practical and moderate view to provide a remedy for 
both disorders, “ lx)th for tliinking that nothing [relating to war] 
is allowable, and that everything is.” He felt to some extent 
pre parted for such a tiusk as he conceived by having previously 
j}racti8ed jurisprudence in his own coimtry*, from which he had 
be<*n “ imw’orthily c*jt*cU"d ” ; and he hoped now' in exile to pro- 
mote the same science by further diligent effort. He claims that 
none of his precursors had treatecl the subject scientific.ally, and 
contends that the only way to do so succ^^fully is by separating 
Instituted Iaiw from Natural Law, “Ftu Natural I^w,” he 
obstTV'es, " as Inung always the same, can Ik* easily collected into 
an Art ; but that winch dejKuids ujx)n institution, since it is often 
clianged, and is diffident in different placets, is out of the domain 
of Art.” Sp^Hual l)ooks had indcK^d been previously wTitten con- 
exTning the laws of war, but their authors, he complains, had 
mingled and coufouiuU‘<l natural law , divine law, law of nations, 
civil law*, and canon law. He aeknowkdgt^s, how'ever, his in- 
debtediK'ss Xo Ikilthazar Ayala (wlio wrote a treatise*, De Jittr it 
which wiis printtKl in Amsterdam in 1597), and *Vlbericus 
Gtmtilis, wlio also wrote a treatise*, De Jure Belli, The titles of 
the chapters of the latter work rim almost parallel to those of 
the first and thiixl books of Grotius, and some of the historical 
exampl(*s cit<*d in the WH)rk of Gentilis are also mentioned 
by (Yrotius, 

But here the extent of bommdng by the Dutch jurist from the 
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earlier author seems to end, for, as Hallam points out, Grotius 
deals with the subject of each chapter with much greater fulness, 
and is throughout a philosopher, while Gentilis is a mere compOer. 
What dominates the treatise of Gentilis is the absolute authority 
of the texts and precedents which he quotes, and to which he 
slavishly adheres. Grotius, on the other hand, though he ran- 
sacks the whole of ancient and later literature, only cites texts 
and precedents to support his own independent judgment, for 
which he gives his own reasons. No one, in fact, as Pradier- 
Fodere observes, prior to Grotius knew how to unite to the same 
extent the authority of reason combined with that of experience ; 
his is the fruitful alliance of philosophy and history, which has 
so profoundly impressed the modem political world. The method 
which our author adopts is the inductive one. The individual 
man and his social instinct is the factor producing law and the 
State ; but this appetitis socialis is not the mere need for a life 
spent somehow (non qualiscunque) in community with his fellow- 
men, but tranquilly and as a reasonable being (sed tranquiUcB, et 
pro 8ui inteUectus modo ordinatm). for the welfare of others in 
contrast to mere utility irrespective of all ethical motives. It is 
this tendency to the conservation of society, which is in agreement 
with the nature of the human intellect, that forms th(* source of 
Jus or Natural Law, properly so called. To this Jus Ix^longs the 
rule of abstaining from that which l)elongs to other pcTsons ; and 
if we have in our possession any thing of another’s, the restitution 
of it, or of any gain which we have made from it ; tlu^ fulfilling of 
promises, and the reparation of damage done by fault. In short, 
the special office of Jus properly so called is to leave to another 
what is his, to give to him what we owe.” In a general sense Jus 
is divided into Natural Law and Voluntarj’ or Positive or Insti- 
tuted Law. The former is the dictate of right reiison, indicating 
what is in agreement or disagre^^ment with the rational and social 
nature of man, and therefore either commanded or forbidden by 
the Author of Nature ; the latter is subdivided into divinum (>r 
humanum, according as it is ordained by God or prescribt^d by 
man, either as a rule of the Jus Civile or of th(‘ Jus ftntium. In 
this way he leads up to the humane principle which jxTvjidi^ his 
whole treatise, that b<?tween individuals, as bettween nat ions, it is 
not Utility but a common law of Rights whicth is of force in 
governing their mutual relations. To have (‘stablished this 
principle and to have extended its operation to the conduct of 
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war was to have justified his claim to be regarded as the founder, 
or, as Marten calls him, the father, of the science of International 
Law, and to be called, as Vico suggests, “ the juristconsult of the 
human race.’’ That his work is not perfect, that he does not 
conceive as clearly as some later jurists — ^like Christian Thomasius, 
for instance — have done the distinction between religion on the 
one hand, and law and morality on the other, and that he has not 
completely succeeded in disentangling himself from the bewilder- 
ing maze of incoherent and arbitrary notions of ethical philosophy 
which prevailed in his time, may be conceded without detracting 
from his general merits, as one who, in the midst of a cruel and 
dt*solating war, was the first to discover a principle of right and a 
basis of society which was not derived from the Church or the 
Bible, nor in the insulated existence of the individual, but in the 
social relations of men, and to make it thus easy for those who 
followed liim to broaden the pathway he had broken, and to 
elaborate his science. Thus it was through the treatise of 
Grotius that the idea of a law of nature came to influence the 
ethical and political speculations of Locke, Rousseau, and a host 
of later writers. 8o that, whatever defects and conf\ision there 
maj' be in the theory of QrotiiLs, his great work still commands 
rf‘sjK>ct throughout Europe, and the opinion of Mackintosh no 
doubt expresses the prevailing view of the learned world of the 
pnwnt daj\ It is perhaps,” he says, “ the most complete 
[work] that the world has ^et owed, at so early a stage in the 
progress of any science, to the genius and learning of one man.” 
Hallani luis also vigorously defended Grotius against the criticisms 
of Dugald Stewart, which were not characterized by much 
acumen or sobriety of judgment, and every sentence of w^hich, it 
is no exaggeration, in the opinion of Hallam to say, would lie 
open to counter and destructive criticism. Stalil again, ^ is another 
stn^ero critic, who sees in the doctrine of Grotius an attempt to 
make the w hole scheme of Natural Law in its final analysis rest 
on the obligation of compacts,^ which is likewise the Mother of 
Civil Rights, and which only needed the further development it 
received at the hands of Kant and Rousseau to lead directly to 
the French Revolution. Grotius, in fact, makes obligation the 
dividing-line between a rule of moral right Migans ad id quod 
rectum est and conailia honesta, a sort of counsel of perfection 

^ Philosophie des Rechles^ vol. i., pp. 168-170. 

^ 800 Prcnegpmetia, s. 15, 18. 
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which is not included in or Law {legis aut juris nomine non 
Veniunt, 1.1.9). It was Grotius, Stahl contends, who first gave 
expression to the notion that the State has no authority in itself 
over men otherwise than by virtue of a compact, and it has no 
other purpose to serve but that of individual men. It is thus the 
germ of that theory which a century later was to overwhelm the 
political order of Europe ; like a mere snowflake, it is true, at 
first, but which, set loose from the crest of a mountain, gains 
increasing volume in its whirling descent, until it falls at length 
with the accumulated force of an avalanche into the depths of 
the vaUey below. But despite all adverse criticism, we cannot 
forget that it was Grotius who gave, by this treatise, the death- 
blow to the Machiavellian policy des Lugs und Tmgs, as Ahrens 
calls it,“ and rendered possible the Peace of \A^estj)halia, which 
markcel the commenccmient of a new era proclaiming the legiti- 
macy of reform, and consecrated the complete equalit}" lx*fore the 
law of all rehgions. So large was the demand for this work that 
it passed through no less than forty-five editions up to a.d. 1758, 
and became a textbook in all European uni v'ersi ties. But the 
author himseK derived little pecuniarj" profit from it. his hono- 
rarium consisting of two himdred free* copies, of w hich he had to 
give away a large numlx^r to friends, to tin* French King, and to 
the principal courtiers at the court of France, th(‘ remaining 
copies being sold at a crowui apiece, which did not t‘ven recoup 
him his actual outlay. The great Gustavus Adolphus of Swf*den 
BO highly prized the work that he carrietl it with him in his w^ars, 
and a copy was found under his pillow' after the battk* of Liitzen. 
On the other hand, it was condemned by the Papacy and cntercHl 
in the Index Expurgatoriiis, a condenmation wdiich Barlx^jTac 
quietly observes, w^as really the hig}x*st honour, for otherwises one 
might have erroneously lx*lieved that the author favoured the 
principles and interests of a monarchy destructive of all the laws 
of nature and of nations.® 

His Remaining Works. — Bi^sides thow^ already mentioned, 
Grotius was also the author of the following works : 

(1) The Comparative Merits of the Athenian, Roman, and 
Batavian Nations (1602). 

(2) Mare Liberum [de Jure quod Batavia compeiii ad Indica 

^ Philosophie des Rechtea, p. 169, 2nd edition. 

* Naturrecht, 8. 10, p. 93. 

* P. 7, Preface to Translation. 
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commercia)y a notable treatise in which he maintained, agamst 
the pretensions of the Portuguese that the Eastern Seas were 
their private property, that all oceans are free and cannot be 
appropriated by any one nation. This essay, which is really a 
chapter of the De Jure Proedce, was printed separately in 1609, 
without, as Grotius tells us, his permission, and appears to have 
aroused little attention at first. But in 1632 the doctrine laid 
down by Grotius was vigorously assailed by Selden in his Mare 
Clausum, in which the right of England to exclude the fishermen 
of Holland from seas which she then claimed as her own was 
sustained with a profusion of learning which Grotius was the first 
to acknowledge. But while Selden was fitly honoured by his 
own king and country for his patriotic effort to maintain a doctrine 
which coincided with the insular position as w^eU as with the 
national pride in the maritime supremacy of England, the country- 
men of Grotius reserved nothing better for him than imprison- 
ment and exile. The lapse of three centuries has, however, 
vindicated the freedom of navigation on the open seas claimed 
by Grotius. And modern international jurisprudence has since 
a<iopted tho theory projX)unded by B^mkershoek in his De 
Dominio Maris of the cannon-shot limit. Russia indeed en- 
deavoured in the last century to revive the old controversy in 
comu’etion with Bi‘h ring’s iSta and Alaska, and still more recently 
the United StaU*s clainuHl, as successors to Russian dominion 
over Aliiska, Ix^yond the B^ nkershoek limit, but ineffectually.^ 

(3) Hiigonis Groiii Poemaia Omnia, first published in 1616, con- 
taining a collection of his patriotic poems, epigrammata, elegies, 
marriagt' songs, silvie*and three dramas, which, if they do not 
entitle him to bc^ ranked as a poet of genius, are at all events 
CH)m{>ositions of considerable merit in point of scholarship and 
elegance of diction. 

(4) Excerjyta ex Tragediis el Comediis Oroicis, emendcUa ex 

Manmcri i)tis ei hat inis reddUa (1626), 

(5) Euripidis T raged. PheimssiP, eniefidata ex Manuscrij)iis, ei 
Latina Facia ab Ilitgonc Gratia (1630), 

( 6 ) Lucani Pharsalia, sive de BeUa Cim'U tiUer Ccesarem ei 
Pampejum, libri X. (1609), a valuable etlition with a carefully 
revistd text and critical notes. 

(7) Florilegium Stobm ( 1622), the Greek text with the Latin 
translation of the poc>ticiU passages from the ancient poets ; and 

* Trondolonburg, Naturrtcht, a. 220, p. 673, 
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it was in the spirit of the collection of Stob»us, which embraced 
several hundred excerpts, that Grotius a few years afterwards 
(1026) published a continuation of the same in his own excerpta 
from the Greek tragedians and comedians referred to above 
under (4). 

Finally, at the age of sixty, we still find the indefatigable 
scholar preparing a learned and metrical Latin translation of the 
Greek Antholog}', according to a Greek manuscript text which 
Salmasius had discovered in the year 1606 in the celebrated 
Bibliotheca Palatim at Heidelberg, which he did not live to see 
published, but which was afterwards edited by a countryman of 
his owti and printed with the Greek text in the yea,r 1795. In 
this, as in all his works, he displays the same desire after thorough- 
ness, elegance, and accuracy, looking, as he tells us in his own 
graceful verse, merely for the gratification of his iX'aceful desires 
and expi'cting his reward from a grateful posterity ; 

‘‘ Acci[jo, sed placidu, quao, si non optima, oort^S 
Exjirossit nobis non mala pacis amor. 

Et tibi die, nostro lalxir hie si displicot aovo, 

A grata protium posteritato forot.” 

Such, brichy told, was the life and work of om^ of the most 
r(‘niarkal)l(‘ prodigies of the luiinan intellect which the world 
jx^rhai)s has ever produc(4 — a veritable giant among int<*ll(^dual 
giants, as to whom posterity has long confirmed the prophtdic 
words of Henri IV. of France, pronounc(‘d when Grotius w'as still 
in his early teens — Voilu, le mi rack de la Ilollande ! 


Tlio following arc tho princifial authoritios consultod : Joan Barboyrac/s 
French tranHlation of tho De Jure Belli ei Vac.ij^ (Amf'tordam, 1724) ; M. I*. 
Pradior-Fodere’s French translation of Karno {‘A vols,. Paris, 18(>7) ; VVhowoll » 
odiiioa of name work (3 vols.. Cam bridge Univornity l^reHni ; Hamo w ork done 
into English by Wfvoral hands, with Life of author (London, 1715); Life of 
Orothpi, by Charles But lor (lx>ndon, 182b); Hugo Qrotiun, by. L. Neumann 
(Berlin, 1884); Opinions of Orotius, by I). P. do Bruyn (London, IHIM); 
Hallam’s IfUroductUm to the Literature of Enrojm (4 vof»., ISfH) ; OesrhirhU 
der Itechts philosophic, by Friedrich Julius 8Uhl (Hoidollwrg, 1847); (’alvu, 
Lc Droit IntenuUtoiuU (vol. h, Paris, 1H87) ; Ahiturs NaiurreeJU oder Philo* 
Sophie dcs liecht^ (Wien, 1870) ; Elements du Droit InienuUionaltpSht Honry 
Wheaton (Leipzig, 1858) ; Encydopcedia Britannica, tit, Grotius, 
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Thk stone wliich Ajax or Hector hurls with ease in the Iliad — 
afia^07rX/]67j — scarce/’ says Homer, “ could two degenerate 
mortals of to-day lift it ” ; and when we contemplate the achieve- 
ments of a man like Selden — scholar, lawyer, liistorian, states- 
man, antiquarian — the massy folios in wliieh his learning is 
enshiined : liis Titles of Honour^ his Je %08 in England^ his 
Syrian GoiU, liis History of Tithes, to say nothing of his 
kisser w'orks — his Jewish Calendar, his Arundel Marbles, or 
the Table Talk, in wiiich wisdom and wit sparkle in liveliest 


sallies — w e feel that here is a true Homeric hero of the seventeenth 
century — “ one of the giant races before the flood” — from whom 
w'c moderns have sadly degenerated. 

Birthplace and Early Years. — Sc*lden‘s father was a yeoman 
farmer with a small estate of about £40 a year at Sahlngton, 
a little hamlet half a mile north of \Vest Tarring, near Wortliing, 
Sussc^x ; but there* ran, in Ids veins, (is in 8hakesiK*are’s, a strain 
of noble bIoi>d, deriviMl through his mother, Margaret, daughter 
and solo heirt^ss of Sir Thomas Baker, of liusington. Here, at 
Salvington, Selden was born in 1584. Sussex wit, by the w'ay, 
is not famous ; but luui not Boeotia its Hesiod ! The cottage 
w here he flrst saw^ the light still stands, and is know n as ” Lacies.” 
It bears on the lintel of its door the inscription, said to have 
been written by Selden before he W'as ten yeai-s old : 


“ (iratua, hoiK)at<?, mihi, non claudar ; in ito acd tu 
Puo abc^a ! non mim facta aoluta tibi.’’ 


Which may bo rt^ndcred thus : 

Wolcomo, thou honf>«t man ; for such I ne'er will closed be ; 

Enter and ®it. Thou, thief, begone ! I open not for thee,’* 

Selden 's father, Aubix\y tells us, took great delight in music, 
and playetl well on the violin ; “ and at Christinas time, to 
please himself and his neiglibours, he would play to tliem as they 

* With the ponnisaion of the proprietors of the Lmc Times newspaper. 
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danced ” — quite a Vicar of Wakefield idyll. At one of these 
Christmas entertainments, Aubrey goes on to say, Seldeii, then 
a young student, was pointed out to a visitor — Lady Cotton, the 
wife of the antiquarj^ — as a youth of “ parts extraordinary.” 

We talk gUbly, in these days of education, of “the' school- 
master being abroad,” and if instruction ladled out in a hurry,” 
as Lord Bowen expressed it, is education, no doubt we have it. 
But do we really treat the matter as seriously as our ancestors ? 
Take Selden’s case. He began at the Free Grammar School of 
Chichester, foimded in 1497 by Bishop Stony. From there, at 
the age of sixteen, he went to Hart Hall, Oxford, familiar to the 
older generation of living Oxford men as Magdalen Hall, and 
to the younger generation as Hertford College. Four years 
were spent at the University, and he then commenced his legal 
career at Clifford’s Inn, and proceeded in due ('oum^ to an Jim 
of C^ourt — the Inner Temple — where he spent eight years more 
before he was called to the Bai' — a jx^riod from matiicidatioii to 
call of twelve years. And now we are contented \dth — what ? 
A third of that time. 

Selden’s chambers were at Paper Buildings, overkK)king the 
gardens, ‘‘ the uppermost storj% whert^ he had a little^ gallery 
to walk in.” At the Bar he enjo 3 xd a liigh reputation a.s a giver 
of opinions, and was called in in cases requiiing special learning. 
But a large legal practk^e was not the sum of liis ambition, nor 
was he contented to be a mere lawy er. " The proverlhal asseilion 
that Lad^^ Common Law must I 3 X alone never MTought with 
me,” he sa 3 ’'s. Law must be liberali/xxJ by literature. 

The Society of Antiquaries — Ben Jonson. — Cotton, the famous 
antiquary, was at this time living in a house in Westminster 
near Old Palace Yard, v ith a garden leading down to the river — 
the present House of Lords stands on a part of it — and had 
brought together there a magnificent collection of manuscripts, 
coins, marbles, and other antiquities. His librarj' was the 
chosen meeting-place of all the scholars of the country, (’otton 
recognized in Selden a kindred spirit, and not only made liim 
free of his fine Ubrary, but offenxl him the hospitality of his 
house, and he was thus introduced to the scxioty of a choice 
circle of scholars, antiquaries, and poets — ^('amdim and Spelman, 
Sir John Davies, Mchaol Drayton, and Ben Jonson. 

Ben Jonson — himself one of the most learned men in an age 
of learned men— was a great admirer of Selden, and a cordial 
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friendsMp subsisted between the two. Soon after James’s acces- 
sion, Ben Jonson and Chapman, of Homeric fame, had got them- 
selves into trouble with King and Court by some satirical jests 
at the expense of the Scots in the play of “ Eastward Hoe.” 
For tills the unlucky dramatists were sent to prison, and a 
report was propagated that their ears and noses were to be slit. 
They were released, however, without being subject to this 
indignity, and to celebrate their deliverance they gave an enter- 
tainment to Selden. Jonson’s mother was present on the occa- 
sion, and at the feast this fine old lady drank to her son, and 
showed him a paper which she designed, she said, if the sentence 
luid taken effect, to have mixed with his drink, and it was a 
strong and lusty poison. To show that she was no churl, Jonson 
adds, she meant to have first drunk of it herself. 

Living Laborious Days. — Under the stimulating influence of 
this society at Cotton’s house, Selden was soon himself an 
author, and bringing forth things new and old out of the 
treasury of his unrivalled erudition : now a controversy with 
Grotius on the Mare Clausum (sec p. 183) ; now a history 
of the early inhabitants of Britain, now commendatory verses 
to Ben Jonsoiis play of “ \^olone,” now a study of the Duello, 
or trial by combat, notes on Michael DraA^on’s wonderful 
political itinerary of England and Wales, known as the Poly- 
olhion,” a discourse toiu’liing the office of Lord Chancellor, or 
an Introduction to Brown's Piistorals. Whatever the topic, 
his versatile [>en was ecpially ready to enrich it out of all the 
stori's of liis multifarious learning. And these w ere but rrapepya 
— in comparison of liis more solid performances. The most 
interesting of them, perhaps, to the lawyer is liis monograph 
on the Judicial Combat. Here he describes with much 
learning and particularity of detail how’ the combatants stood 
opposed to one another in the lists in the presence of the 
judges, each anned AAith a horn-tipped bastion and a quad- 
rangular aliield ; how each in turn takes the other by the hand 
and delivers his challenge, and how^ tliey fight till one cries 
craven or a star comes out. Selden was far from superstitious ; 
yet it is curious to remark how^ the old idea of the propriety 
of an appeal to Heaven clings to him — ^the idea that God will 
defend the right. “War is lawful,” ho says in his Table Talk, 
“ because God is the only judge between two that are supreme. 
Now, if a difference happen between tw’o subjects, and it canno t 
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be decided by human testimony, why may they not put it to 
God to judge between them, by the permission of the Prince 
Titles of Honour,” “Tithes/* — In 1614 appeared his Titles of 
Homur, the book with which — next to his Table Talk — his 
name is most associated. The history of titles, like those of 
King and Cardinal, Caesar and Cham, Duke and Count, Landgrave 
and Margrave, Baron and Knight ; of the rotes and insignia 
appropriate to each, of the ceremonies of investiture, and so 
on, gave unlimited scope to his learning, and have made the 
book over since a quarry for the antiquarian and student of 
heraldry. His friend Ben Jonson, saluting the author on its 
appearance, thus apostrophizes him in a poetical epistle : 

“ You that have Ikhui 
E ver at home, yet liavo all countries seen : 

VVliich grace shall I make love to first ? Your skill, 

Or faith in things ? Or is ’t your wealth and will 
T’ iiifonii and toacli ? Or your unw(*arit‘d j>ain 
Of gathering ? Ilounty in p>iiring out again ? 

Wqiat fables have you vx*xea V What truth r(dwnie<l ? 

Antiquities R'arehed, opinions dist^stcK ined, 

Impostures branded, and authorities urged 

In 161G came his valuable far// on Chiif Justice Fortes- 

cues Leges AnglicB ; the followitig year liis De Deis Syri(v — tlie 
Golden Calf, *4 /«.<?, Baal, Moloch, Astarte, Astaroth — and his 
Marriage aiul Divorce among the Jews — Uxor Ehraica — both full 
of Oriental learning, and that not borrowed, but the fruit of 
original research. Then came his History of Tithes, in wliicli lu* 
maintained that tithes were not jure divino, and so brought 
himself into great odium with the clergy. King James stuit 
for him to bring his book to Theobalds, and Archbishop I, 4 vud 
forced him to write a sort of recantation of his opinions- a 
recantation which reminds us of Galilfo’s abjuratiofi of his 
heresy that the earth goes round the sun. 

Never in the whole history of letters wm sucli prodigious 
literary activity crowded into so brief a span as into the ten 
years of Selden’s life from his twenty-sixth to his tliirty -sixth 
year. The contemplation of it in the great folios of Wilkin s 
edition simply staggers the beholder. How^ he aceomplishod 
it is a mystery. Partly, no doubt, by economy of time. Ho 
would have said, with the founders of the Middle Temple Ubrary , 
Nulla jactura gravior temporis.” Even when under the hands 
of the barber, if a notion came into his head he w ould write it 
down to preserve it. Once, when Isaac Vossius, the great 
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scholar of Leyden, came to see him while he was busy, he called 
out from the top of the staircase that he had no time to waste 
in idle talk. 

“ Above all things Freedom ** — Political liife. — ^An interesting 
article might be written on the keynotes of great lives. The 
keynote of Sclden’s was his love of freedom. His chosen motto, 
repeated in all his books, is wepl irdvrccv ri^v iXevdepiau But 
it was a — 

“ Love of freedom rarely felt ; 

Of Freedom in her regal seat. 

Of England — not the »choollx)y heat. 

The wild hysterica of the Kelt.” 

It was this which drew him — by nature a student and a 
rec^luse — into the arena of political strife, and which made him 
a foe to tyranny in any form, whether it was the tyranny of the 
King or of the Parliamentary party. It was a stirring time — 
jx^rhaps the most stirring in all our constitutional annals. The 
theories of prerogative and of divine right, w^hich with King 
James had Ixx^ri sfiex ulative political tenets, had with Charles 
become active principles of government. In the struggle that 
ensued Selden was one of the protagonists of the Parliamentary 
party. It was he who, with Coke, drafted in 1628 the Petition 
of Bight, the new charter of our national liberties. It was he, 
t4K), who figiiix'd most conspicuously in the memorable scene 
which took plaw a year later in the debate on tonnage and 
poundage. The goods of a member — one Rolle — had been seized 
for non-jiayment of the tax, and the House protested against 
the seizure not only as illegal but a breach of privilege. The 
Sjx?aker tricxl to evade th(‘ situation by refusing to put the ques- 
tion. Then said Mr. Selden : “ Dare not you, Mr. S{>eaker, put 
the question when we (‘ommand you ? If you will not put it, 
we must sit still ; thus we shall never be able to do anjiliing. 
Tliey that come after you may say : * They have the King's 
commandment not to do it.’ We sit here bv the command of 
the King under the Creat Seal, and you are by His Majesty 
sitting in tliis royal chai before both Houses, appointed for oiu* 
S|>eaker, and now' you refuse to }>erfonn your office.” The 
SfH'aker replied, ” I liave a command from the King to adjourn 
till March 10, and put no question,” and endeavomed to go 
out of the cluur, but w^as held there by tw^o strong young meml>ers. 
Holies and Valentine, till a protestation hml l>een published 
in the House (1) against Po|ier>^ and Anninianism, and 
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(2) against Tonnage and Poundage. For his share in this 
“ notable contempt,” as Charles called it, “ against ourself and 
our Government, and for stirring up sedition against us,” Selden, 
with some others, was sent to the Tower, thence to the Marshalsea, 
and finally to the Gatehoitse, Westminster. He was not libcrakM:! 
until May, 1631. 

“ Not Leaning to this Paction or to that.” — Such tivatment 
might have bred lasting resentment in a mind less well balanced 
than that of Selden, but, so far from its doing so, we find him 
two years later one of the Committee of the Inner Temple for 
organizing a grand masque given by the Fom' Imis of Court 
to testif}" their loyalty to the King and their disgust at the 
virulence and indeeency of Prynne’s Histriomdstix, and the 
same ye^or he is dedicating liis Mare Clatismn oii the Rvles of the 
Sea to Charles (“ I’egi sert'nisaimo et potentiasimo ”), subscribing 
liimself OvS liis hiunble and most dcvot<M:l subje< f.” But let 
no one suppose that Selden was a time-server btH atLse hi* sti^^'rc^d 
a middle course between the contending fa<‘tions. Like a wise 
man, he hated the ‘‘falsehood of extremes,” whether in State 
or Church. Since Laud’s treatment of him for liis Tithes he 


was no friend to the Risliops. but he likc^l as little the fanaticLsin 
of the Presb^^deiian party. He was a member of the Assc'inbly 
of Divines at Westminster in 1643, and utterly routed tlK*m wit li 
liis Hebrew, Greek, and antiquities. When they cited tlieir 
texts, he would say : “ Perhaps in \"f)ur little pocket Bibles 
vyith gilt leaves” (which they would often pull out and r<‘ad) 
it may be thus, but the (ircek or tfic Hebrew signifies thus 
and thus, and lie would tobilly silence them. 'I'la^rc* (‘ould 
be no better testimony to his moderation than the* fact that 


Charleys thought of making him his Chancellor, and would 
have done so had he not been {K)rsuaded by I^ord Falkland, who 
knew tlyat Selden would not for personal reasons ac cept tlu' 
office. He was in years,” says Clarendon, “and of a t endear 
constitution. He had for many years enjoyed his cfise which 
he loved , was rich, and would not have imwle a journey 
to York or have lain out of his own bed for any preferment.” 
“In person Selden was,” says Aubrey, “ very tall-— I gut^.s 

about six feet high ; long nose inclining to one side ; full 
grey eye.” 


Ho had for a long time boon steward to the l^arl of Kent, 
and after the Earl’s death he continued to re.side with the 
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Countess in her noble mansion at Whitefriars. “ He never kept 
any servant peculiar, but my ladie’s were all at his command/’ 
Aubrey says he was privately married to the Countess, but this 
is doubtful. If ho were, it would be only a nuiriage de con- 
venance, for Selden was no friend to the fair sex. He calls 
marriage a “ des|>erato tiling.” ‘‘ The frogs in .^Esop,” he says, 
“ were extreme wise. They had a great mind to some water, 
but they would not leap into the well because they could not 
get out again.” With a blooming and ardent young wife Selden 
would probably have been as uncomfortable as the learned 
Mr. Casaubon was with Dorothea in Middlemarch, 

But Selden was no Idlljoy. He kept a plentiful table, and 
was never without learned compan 3 ^” He died — of a dropsy — 
in 1 054, and w^as magnificently burie<l in the Temple Churcii. At 
his dc^ath he left a very valuable UbraiT. and his executors — of 
whom Sir Matthew' Hale was one — ofTercs^l it to the Societ}' of 
lintioln’s Imi. The Sixietv. on its part, w'as very anxioiLs to 
iwquin» it (see 2 Black Books, 407-410). But a difficultj^ arose 
about the terms — making the library a publick library for the 
other Inivs of Court ” — and in the end the library^ went, much to 
the disappointment of the Bench, to the Bodleian. 

Lord Clarendon’s Sketch. — Sciden’s portrait has l^een drawm 
for us by a master hand — that of Ix>rd Clarendon. ’"He was a 
jH'i'son,” Hiws the historian of the Civil War, “ whom no character 
can fiat ter or traiLsmit any expressions equal to liis merit and 
virtue. He was of so stu|>endouH a learning in all kinds and in 
all languages - as may ajipear in his excellent wTitings — that a 
man w'ould have thought he hail been entirely conversant among 
liook.s, and had never spent an hour but in reading and writing ; 
y(*t liis humanity. afTabilit v. and courtesy were such that he would 
have been thought to have been bnxl in the best ( 'oiiris, but that 
liis g<HKl-natuix\ charity, and delight in doing goixi exceeded that 
brieiling. His style in all liis w ritings seems harsh and sometimes 
obsciuw w hich is not w holly to lx? imputo<l to the abstruse subjects 
of wdiieh he commonlj^ treateil out of the paths trod by other 
Inen, but to a little undervaluing the l)eaiity of st\’le luid too 
much [irojiensity to the language of mitiquity ; but in his con- 
versation he was the most clear discourser, and ha<l the best 
faculty of making him! tilings easy, and presenting them to the 
understanding that hath bixm known.” Milton calls liim the 
“ chief of learned men and glorj" of our nation.” 
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The ** Table Talk/* — It is often the light trifles which float down 
the stream of time, while the more solid things disappear. It 
has been so with Selden. The memory of his antiquarian and 
legal researches — preluding the historic method — has been per- 
petuated and honoured in the name of the Selden Society, but 
the works themselves — those vast tomes of obscure learning 
which would have called forth many a “ Prodigious from 
Dominie Sampson — finds few readers. The Table Talk still lives 
and is popular. The very title Table Talk has a charm, whether 
it is the table talk of a Luther, a Rogers, a Coleridge, a Johnson, 
or a Selden. Here we have the saint, the sage, or the scholar 
expanding xmder the genial influences of the ti^blo, mingling wit 
with wisdom, and descending for a time from the heights to 
illuminate for an “ordinary apprehension” — as R. Milwmd, 
Selden’s Boswell, expresses it — “ the liighast points of religion 
and the most important affairs of State.” For the reader miLst 
not look to find in Selden “ an agreeable rattle.” It was still the 
custom in colleges and monasteries — dreadful as it may seem to a 
dyspeptic generation — to propound after dinner some deep and 
difficult thesis for debate, and in Selden’s age many such grave 
problems were pressing for solution. Hence his liable Talk\ 
though quite free from |>edantry, consists rather weighty bullion 
sense ” — to use Coleridge’s phrase — than of smart epigram or 
racy anecdote. One wwild say that the great lawyer w^as shrewd 
rather than witty. Yet there is at times a flavour of humour about 
him, as, for instance, in the “ logic ” w^hic h the boy w’ho w'ould 
have married his grandmother used to his father : You married 
my mother. Why should I not marry yours?” Or, again, in this: — 
Becking to the De’il. — ” S[)eak not ill of a great enemy, but 
rather give him good words, that he may usc^ you the iK'tter if 
you chance to fall into liis hands.” The Sf>aniard did tliis when 
he was djing. His confessor told liim, to work him to repent- 
ance, how the Devil tormented the wickcs:! that went to Hell. 


The Spaniard replying called the Devil “ My Lord ” — “ I hope 
my Lord the De^ is not so cruel.” His confessor reproved him. 


“ Excuse me,” said the Don, 


“ for calling Idrn so ; 1 know* not into 


what hands I may fall, and if I haj)f)on into his, I hoj)e he will 
use me the better for giving him good words.” It was much the 


same feeling as inspired the auld wife wlien she “ Inx^kit ” (curt- 
sied) to the Deevil. “ It’s aye glide to lie ( eevil,” she said. 


We are much struck by the boldnm of many of his remarks, 
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especially in the matter of religion — a boldness exemplifying his 
favourite motto — wepl ttuptov rrjv iKevOepuiv. “ It is a vain 
thing,” he says, ‘‘ to talk of a heretic, for a man from his heart can 
think no otherwise than he does think ” — a sentiment which 
reminds us of Sir Thomas More’s reason for one of the oldest laws 
of the Utopians — that no man ought to be punished for his 
religion — “ Because a man cannot make himself believe anything 
he pleases.” “ Religion,” he goes on, “ is like the fashion : one 
man wears his doublet slashed, another laced, another plain, but 
every man has a doublet. So every man has his religion. We 
differ about trimming.” Selden’s age, it must be remembered, 
was fertile of “fancy religions.” Conduct — the influence of re- 
ligion on the life — was wliat reckoned with him. “ What care 
I,” says he, “ to see a man run after a sermon if he cozens and 
cheats as soon as he comes home ?” How true it is, as he says, 
that “ Humility is a virtue which all preach and none practise ” ! 

“ Equity ” Selden calls “ a roguish thing.” “ For law,” he says, 

“ we have a measure, and know what we have to trust to. 
Equity is according to the conscience of him that is Chancellor, 
and as tliat is larger or narrower, so is equity.” In weig hin g this 
dictum we must remember that at the time it was uttered equity 
ha<l not been reduced to a system — a “ laboured comiected system 
governed by tixed rules, and bound down by precedent ” — such 
as it l)ecame under the moulding genius of Lord Hardwicke and 
Lord Eldon. Here, as elsewhere, the advice of his Boswell is 
gootl, ” Be pleiiscHl,” he siiys, “ in reiuliiig to distinguish times, 
and in yoiu: fancy cany along with you the when and the why 
many of these things were spoken. Tliis w ill give them the more 
life and the sim^rter relish.” 

“ Solus Populi,” Is it a Shoe ? — Apropos of the maxim 
SiUiut popali mprema lex, Selden makes an acute observation . The 
true reading is tSuprtnuk lex^eslOy not esi. In other words, the 
Twelve Tables mean, not that the stUus popidi is to overrule exist- 
ing law, but that it is to be the spirit or principle animating all 
law and legislation. In the maxim Ignomnlia /am mmimm 
exemai ho sensibly remarks tliat its justification is, “ not that all 
men know the law, but because *tis an excuse ever^^ man will 
plead, and no man can tell how to confute him.” Charles II. 
once puzzled the wuseaercs of the Royal Society by propounding 
to them the question why a bowl with goldfish in it was lighter 

than one w ithout ; for wliieli they a<iduc©d many excellent 

14 
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reasons, till told that the fact was not so. “We commonly,” 
says Selden, “ are at what is the reason before we are sure of the 
real thing. Twas an excellent question of my lady Cotton, 
when Sir Robert Cotton was magnifying of a shoe, wliich was 
Moses’ or Noah’s, and wondering at the strange shape and 
fashion of it. ‘But, Mr. Cotton,’ says she, ‘are you sure it 
is a shoe ?’ ” 



THOMAS HOBBES 


Thomas Hobbes was born in 1588, the second son of the Vicar of 
Charlton and Westport in Wiltshire. He was sent to school in 
Westport Church at the ^e of four, and “ at the age of six was 
learning Latin and Greek.” This stem beginning was not relaxed, 
and early in 1602-3 the boy was entered at Magdalen Hall, 
Oxford. To some extent certainly he was influenced by the 
Puritanism of his college, and we know that he was repelled by 
the medieval scholasticism that still permeated the atmosphere 
of Oxford. He took his bachelor’s degree at the end of 1607 
and became the tutor and friend of William Cavendish, after- 
wards second Earl of Devonshire. For twenty years he re- 
maineHi with his patron, and in 1631 he became tutor to the 
eldest son of his first pupil. This involved a further foreign 
tour, from which he returned in 1637. In the course of his long 
Continental journeys he had become acquainted with man^^ of 
the thinkers of that age, including Galileo and Descartes. At 
some lime he was on intimate terms with Francis Bacon, though 
at wiiat date before 1626 is not clear. ‘"Hobbes,” says Mr. 
Leslie Stephen, “according to Aubrey, wTote from Bacon’s 
dictation, showing, as may be beheved, more mtelhgence than 
other amanuenses, and helped in turning some of the essays into 
Latin. Hobbes, however, makes very shght reference to Bacon, 
and does not seem to have been directly influenced by his philo- 
sophy.”^ It is, how^ever, most probable that his legal ideas were 
affected by the viewB of the great Chancellor, and it may bo 
possible to trace some juridical unity of thought. 

Social Philosophy. — It was not irntU after 1637 that Hobbes 
began to produce in sjrstomatic fashion his scheme of philosophy, 
though he had for some years been gradually developing his philo- 
sophic position. In 1640 he completed his treatise on The EktmtUs 
of Law, NahmU and PolUique^ published some ten years later in 

^ He oertaiaiy iiiherit4Ki Baoou's oontempt for Coke. 

m 
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two parts, “ Human Nature, or The Fundamental Elements of 
Policy,” and “ De Corpore Politico, or Elements of Law, Moral 
and Politic/* In 1641 he iBnished his treatise De Give containing 
his theories on politics and religion. This was published in 1642 
and again in 1647, and an English version was issued some years 
later. Meantime Hobbes was out of England. He had fled in 
November, 1640, from what seemed to be the wrath to come and 
settled in Paris. Here he remained eleven years and here he 
composed his immortal work the Leviathan, This was sent to 
London for publication and appeared in 1661. Hobbes was 
accused of supporting in this work Cromwell and the results of 
the Great Revolution, but of this charge he is wholly free.^ It is 
true that he compounded with the Republic in 1661, but so did 
far more eminent cavaliers. In 1 655 he was at last able to publish 
his preliminai^' philosophical work tlie De Corpore, a volume 
“ containing his first principles, as well as his mathematical aiid 
Ph \’sical doctrines/* The complete volume, De Homine, on 
psychology, never appeared, though a work vith that title of 
little original value appeared in 1 658. At this time Hobbes was 
largely wasting his time in fruitk^ss, and indeed disastrous, con- 
flicts vith the Royed Society group of thinkers. He was not a 
mathematician, and in his former conflicts with Dt^scartes had 
been as little successful as he was between 1660 and 1666 in his 
ridiculous battles with Jolm Wallis, the iSavilian professor of 
geometry. He lived on, working to the last, under the protection 
of the Cavendish family until his death on i)ec<md>er 4, 1679, in 
his ninety-second year. In his later jK*riod his fume had increas<*d 
and he was both idolized and attacked at home and abroad. 
To certain classes Hobbism became a spc^ck^s of sin, and as late os 
1 “he was reviled on all sides as the typical atlieist, materialist, 
political absolutist, and preacher of ethical selfishiK^ss.” But 
his acuteness and his pungency of mind and the brilliancy of his 
philosophic thought could no longer be in doubt when the 
peculiar bitterness aroused by his controversial maimer and 
the novelty of his attack had died away. He set England 
thinking. 

‘‘Hobbes [sa} s Mr. Stephen in his valuable biographical notiei*^ 
aheady referred toj produced a fermentation in English thought 
not surpassed until the advent of Darwinism. . . . Hobbes was 

^ Tlwre is ovidoaoe oaough of this ia IHologue of ilyt Coff^mou JLaws* 

* Dictionary of National niography, vol. xxvii. 
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in truth a product of the great intellectual movement distin- 
guished by such names as Bacon (1561-1629), (Jalileo (1664- 
1642), Kepler (1671-1630), Harvey (1678-1667), and Descartes 
(1596-1650). . . . He shared in the general repudiation of 
scholasticism. In his so-called Philosophia Prima he touched 
hastily upon first principles, but failed to recognize the significance 
of the ultimate problems the answer to which by l>escarte8 
founded modem philosophy. His thorough-going nominalism 
is his most remarkable characteristic. At the same time he was 
scarcely influenced by Bacon’s theory of the importance of 
systematic induction and experiment. He conceived of a general 
scientific scheme of universal knowledge, deducible by geometrical 
methods from the motions of matter which he assumed to be 
the ultimate fact , The conception recalls in some respects that 
of Mr. Herlx*rt »Spencer. . . , His great achievement, however, 
is his political philosophy, especially as given in the Leviathan, 
It was the edifice under which he endeavoured afterwards to 
introduces the foundation of philosophy, doubtless congenial, 
hilt not the real groundwork of his doctrine. Like all the great 
thinkers of his time, he had Ix^n profoundly irapreased by the 
c‘vils caused by the sectarian animosities of the time. Hi.s 
renuxly was the entirt? sulx)itli nation of the ecclesiastical to the 
sc^cular authority — a theory which ma^le the rehgion of a state 
dejxuulent upon its secular sovereign, and therefore not derivable 
either from churches or philosophers, and shocked equally the 
rationalists and the oiihmlox. ... In supjx>rt of his absolutism 
he interprets the dcKtrine of the sexjial contract (which had been 
rc^cimtly exjxuindcKl by Hwker and Grotius) not as a compact 
IxtwtH'n tile soventgn and his subjects, but as betwwn the 
subjects to olx*y the sovereign. Virtually he argues that states 
have Ixx^n foraied as the only alternative to the state of naturt'>, 
or, on his showing, to anan^hy and barbarism. The supremacy 
and unity of the sovenugn power is tlierefore an expression of 
the essential condition of civilized life. To this, though with 
some rt^serves, he subordinates even the mond law ; and his 
chanicteristic theoiy of human selfishness reduces the only 
wMiction to fear of force or each man’s hojiies of personal advan- 


This last statement is somewhat misleading, as Hobbes 
includt*8 imder the idea of force the control exercised by the 
Supreme Being, and reduces all authority to a Divine source. 

The Laws of Naturo. — ^The laws of nature according to Hobbes 
are preoejits or general rules “ foimd out by reason, by which a man 
is forbidden to do that, which is dt'stnictive of his life, or taketh 
aw'ay the means of preserving the same ; and to omit that, by 
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which he thinketh it may be preserved.” This is not, he tells us, 
to be confused with “ the right of nature ” (jus naturale) which is 
“ the liberty each man hath, to use his own power, as he will 
himself, for the preservation of his own nature ; that is to say, of 
his ovTi life ; and consequently of doing an;>i:hing, which in his 
own judgment, and reason, he shall conceive to be the aptest 
means thereunto.”^ These laws and rights are not to be confused 
with the laws and rights arising therefrom which have what I 
may call a municipal origin. Hobbes forestalled Austin in 
defining law as “ the command of him or them that have coercive 
po'wer.”^ It is in reference to law so defint^d that we are told 
that “ The desires, and other passions of man, are in themselves 
no sin. No more are the actions, that proceed from those 
passions, till they know a law that forbids them : which till laws 
be made they cannot know, nor can any law be made, till they 
have agreed upon the person that shall make it.”^ In this 
passage Hobbes seems to take from his own conception of natural 
law and natural rights all sanction, but he probably, or indeed 
certainly’, does not intend this. His doctrine of an original or 
primeval state of war among men no doubt implies an irre- 
s}M)nsible sinlessness Ix^fore the advent of municipal authority. 
Moreover, since the laws of nature are ‘‘ found out bv reason,” 
Hobbes probably assumed that these laws were stiU in nubibus 
during the period of primeval human chaos. Unwitting neglcKrt 
of the laws of nature may be taken, as a result of the eons(‘quenc<^ 
of neglect, to have led to their instinctive appreciation and their 
ultimate formulation. This becomes clear — of courses I am 
assuming for the moment the Hobbesian process of evolution — 
when we consider the laws that Hobbes enunciates. The “ first, 
and fundamental law of Nature ” is to seek peace, and follow 
it.” This is 8upplement<^d by what he calls “the sum of the 
right of nature ” — ^namely, “ by all means we can, to defend 
ourselves.” 

The original “ state of war ” gave to every one the right to 
ever> thing. The first law of nature mmlifies that right by 
implication. The exact modification is containe<l in the second 
law. which runs as follows : “ Tliat a man be willing, when others 

^ Leviathan^ Part 1., cap. xiv. 

2 Comjmtaiion or Ijogic, cap. y. (Sir William Mokiflworth*fi oclition of tho 
works, vol. i., p. 74. Thia odition is c^uotcxl ihroujc^hoiit ihiii articlb). 8oo 
alao />€ Corpetre Politico and A Dialogue of the Common Lam. 

3 Leviathan^ Part L, cap. xiii. (vol. iii., p. 114). 
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are so too, as far-forth, as for peace, and defence of himself he 
shall think it necessary, to lay down this right to all things ; and 
be contented with so much liberty against other men, as he 
would allow other mc^n against himself.” The right given up is 
the right of hindering another’s natural rights.^ This is done in 
consideration of some right reciprocally transferred to the man 
who has transferred his right. “ The mutual transferring of right, 
is that which men call Contract.” Where there is no mutuality 
the transfer of a right is a gift. When we reach this stage of 
“ natural law ” the existence of some definite coercive force 
becomes necessary, for where any part of a contract remains to 
be performed, there remains what Hobbes calls a “ pact ” or 
“ covenant,” and this has no reality unless it is enforceable. 

“ If a covenant be made, wherein neither of the parties perform 
presently, but trust one another ; in the condition of mere nature, 
which is a condition of war of every man against every man upon 
any reasonable suspicion, it is void : but if there be a common 
power set over them both, with right and force sufficient to 
compel performance, it is not void.” 

The coercive forw, how^ever, need not necessarily be a muni- 
cipal force. All that is necessar^^ is a force that will bind men 
to the p<'rformanee of their covenants. “ The passion to be 
reckoned upon is fear ; whereof there be two very general objects : 
one, the power of spirits invisible ; the other, the power of those 
men they shall therein offend. Of these two, though the former 
be the greater power, yet the fear of the latter is commonly the 
greater fear. The fear of the former is in every man. his own 
religion : which hath plact» in the nature of man before civil 
society.” 

This last is a verj' significant sentence, for it refers back the 
true binding powors of the law^s of nature ” to a religious and 
external powder. Hobbes declares that a covenant between two 
men not subject to civil power is concluded by each party 
swearing by the God that he feareth ; but adds : “ it appears also, 
that the oath adds nothing to the obligation. For a covenant, 
if lawful, binds in the sight of God, without the oath.” 

If we turn to the essay on we find the laws of nature 

* Wo may oompam thi* statomoni with tbo doBnition of right in Danto^s 

t Monorchia. Tho roal and porooiial proportion of man to mim, whicli^ 
when proaorvod. praorvofi human iiocioty, and when infringed, infringes it 
(Mr. Wiekittaoda tranalation), Dante refers to tlie Digits: Jus est ars 
boni simqui. * Vol. ii., p. 16* 
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there described as the “ dictate of right reason.” Hobbes warns 
the reader that “ all authors agree not concerning the definition 
of the ^mtural latv, who notwithstanding, do very often make use 
of this term in their writings.” This want of unanimity has not 
disappeared in the two centuries and more that have passed 
since the death of the philosopher. 

Hobbes was sufficiently frugal in his out put of juridical t hought . 
This essay on Liberty contains in the second and third chapters 
practically a transcript of the chapters in the Leviathan, dealing 
with the laws of nature.^ The law of nature is defined as “ the 


dictate of right reason ” and then the first and fundamental law 
of nature is stated as follows : That peace is to be sought after, 
where it may be found ; and where not, there to provide ourselves 
for helps of war.” From this is deriv ed “ the first special law ” 
corresponding to the second law of nature given above. Thus 
the “ first special ” law runs as follows : “ That the right of all 
mt n to all things ought not to be retained ; but tliat some certain 
rights ought to be transferred or relinquished.” 

The third chapter of the essay on Liberty, entitled “Of the 
other Laws of Nature,” follows the fifteenth cha})ter of the first 
part of the Lemaihan, The K*cond sjxcial law is “ to })erform 
contracts, or to kecq) trust.” This. w<' art* told in tlu* essay on 


Liberty, “is a precept of the natural law,” since it is “a thing 


necessarj' for the obtaining of ]K‘ace.” In tlu' Leviathan we are 


told that “in this law of nature, consisteth the fountain and 


original of Justice.” It is interesting to cornpan* this with 
Plato’s definition of jastice^ as a kind of natural harmony and 
healthy habit of mind. Jastice, savs I)ante in th(‘ J)e Momirchia, 
is a certain straightiwss or ruk‘, rej(‘(*ting the oblique on either 
side. Bentham varies the conception: “Of twc) opposite 
methods of action do vou desin* to know which should have the 
preference ? Calculate their efli^ctt in gooil and evil, and pref<*r 
that which promises the greater sum of gCKxl.” Hoblx^ is really, 
however, as utilitarian as B<’nthain, as <‘quity~loving as I>ant<‘. 
“ The greater sum of gcK>d ” is always the end aim<*d at. “ Jus- 
tice ... is a rule of reason, by which we ar<' forbidden to <lo 
anything dc'structive to our life ; and consequently a law of 


^ Tho first f>art of tho tro^vtiw) I)e Ootvotp PiAiticet (Moloftirorth, vol. iv.) 
also doals fully with tho lawM of imt uro foi]owiij;j( th« cliv'ision into a primary 
law and ^oruiary law. Soo al>4o tho Answer to JUshop Hrnmtmll (Molos* 

/>ia/<>grae of the Oomtmm Laws (Molotfworih, vol. vi.). 

2 Revuhlic. Book IV. 
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nature.” This utilitarian conception is brought out in his 
seventh law, which declares that the degree of punishment must 
de]:>en(l on the good that punishment produces. “ Men look not 
at the greatness of the evil past, but the greatness of the good to 
follow.” The ninth law anticipates the doctrine of Rousseau : 
” that ev(U'y man acknowledge another for his equal by nature.” 

Both in the essay on Liberty and in the Leviathan we have the 
same high view of the laws of nature set forth. In the first we 
r<‘ad that “ the laws of nature are immutable and eternal : what 
tJu‘y forbid can never be lawful ; what they command, can never 
1 h’ unlawful,” and in the latter “ the laws of nature are immutable 
and <‘ler?ifd ; for injustice, ingratitude, arrogance?, pride, iniquity, 
ac<M:‘ption of persons, and the rest, can never be made lawful. 
For it can never be that war shall preserve life, and peace destroy 
it. Hk' same laws, because the}' oblige only to a desire and 
endeavour, 1 mean an unfeign<‘d and constant endeavour, are to 
Ik*, observed. For in tliat th(‘y n^quire nothing but endeavour, 
h(* that <*ndeavoureth their pi‘rformancc*, fulfiileth them ; and he 
that fulfiileth the law, is just.” 

Ifoldu's in tlu* next (h‘v<‘lopment of his doctrine of natural law 
is brouglit face to fae<‘ with the difficulties that belong to the 
concept i(»n. He is logically led to declare that since the man 
wlu) fulfils the natural laws is just, ‘‘the science of them is the 
true and only luoml philosopliv. For moral philosophy is 
nothing i»ls<* hut tlu* sei<*nee of what is goo{l and in the con- 
versation of soou‘ty and mankind. . . . Now the science of 
virtue and vic<*, is nuwal philosopliv ; and therefore the tnie doc- 
trine of tlu* laws of nature, is the true mond philosophy.”^ He 
adds in the <*ssay on Liberty that “ aU writers do agrei\ that the 
natural law is the s;iiue with the moral.” Are then these state- 
m<*nts in fact laws ? IfohWs of course f<*els the difficulty : 

Thos4* dictates of reason, men used to call by the name of laws, 
hut improp(*rly : for tht*y arc but conclusums. or theorems con- 
e^*rning what conduoc^th to the e.onservation aiul defence of them- 
w lves ; whereas law, propi^rly, is the W'ord of him that by right 
hath command over others. But yet if we consider the same 
theorems, as delivertxl in the word of (kkI. that by right com- 
mandetli all things ; then the\’ are projK^rly called ^ Here 

- vol. ill, p. 147. 

2 Ibid,, Part I., cap. XV. ; mss abo the essay on LUserty, cap. iiL, and 
/>r Corpora PUitira, (1om|iaro Dante’s aiTinnation in the De Monarchia that 
“ Hight, since it is a good, exists primarily in the mind of God.*’ 
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then we are again thrown back on a supernatural power from 
whom law issues as “ the command of him or them that have 
coercive power.” The apparently automatic punishment in- 
volved in the breach of natural laws led, empirically, to the 
recognition of those laws ; led to their formulation as laws obedi- 
ence to which is an antecedent condition to life itself ; led to the 
recognition of the creBtive force behind nature, as the Law-giver 
from whom proceed the laws or conditions obedience to which 
will secure the safety of the creature. He who creates a living 
thing must create a cage for it to dwell in ; must in fact formu- 
late the conditions that will enable the creature to live and prosper. 
Those conditions are contained in the so-called laws of nature. 
That appears to be the position adopted by Hobbes. It is the 
argument from design inverted. In that argument from the 
laws of nature we infer God. Here we refer the laws of nature to 
God as an intuitive conception. 

Kant and the Laws of Nature. — Immanuel Kant has something 
of Hobbes’s idea in his Meiaphysic of Morals. There he treats of 
obligatory laws for which an external legislation is possible. 
These he calls external laws : ‘‘ Those ExU^rnal Laws, the obliga- 
toriness of which can be recognized reason a priori even with- 
out an External legislation, are called Natural Laws. Those 
laws again, which are not obligator}" without Actual Ext<‘rnal 
Legislation, are called Positive Laws. An External I-K^gislation, 
containing pure Natural Laws, is therefore conceivable ; but in 
that case a previous Natural Law must be* pre-supposid to estab- 
lish the authority of the Law-giver by the right to subject others 
to obligation through his own ac?t of Will.”^ Hoblx'S ha<l no diffi- 
culty in pre-supposing this previous natural law. The relation- 
ship of Creator and created gives birth to such a law. When 
Kant declares that ‘‘ the Law which is imposed ufM>n us a priori 
and unconditionally by our own Reason may also expn^ssetl 
as proceeding from the WiU of a Supreme Law-giver or the Ilivine 
Will,” his position is practicjaUy identical with that of Hobbes. 
Nor would Hobbes have quarrelled with the conclusion that “ such 
a WiU as Supreme can consequently have only Rights and not 
Duties ; it only indicates the idea of a moral Being whose WiU is 
Law for aU, without conceiving of Him as the Author of that 
WiU.” The laws of nature, said Lord Verulam in his Cmfession 
of Faith, are “ nothing but the laws of the creation,” “ they Ixgan 

* Kant's Philosophy of Law ( W. Hastio), p. 33. 
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to be in force when God first rested from His works and oea49ed 
to create/’ In his famous argument in the Cuse of the PoatrN ati 
of Scotland he declared that the law of nature underlay municipal 
law, since from that law flow preservation of Kfe, liberty, and the 
society of man and wife — ^in fact, the elements of human society. 
Hobbes perhaps adopted from Bacon, with whom at one time he 
had close intercourse,^ this conception of natural law — a noble 
conception, for it enables us to see the basis of natural law upon 
which the palace of municipal law must be built. Natural law 
in the Baconian or Hobbesian or Kantian sense must precede in 
the natural evolution of society not only the artifices of the poli- 
tical law-giver, but even the iron rule of custom. These thinkers 
are concerned with the beginnings of law in human society, with 
something that lies behind even the earliest customary forms. 
Tliis something is not natural law in the sense of natural 
sequence, “ the tciU or ought of natural sequence,” to use Sir 
Fn»derick Pollock’s phrase,^ but is akin to “ the ought of rational 
conduct and ethical duty ” which the early mind confoimded 
with the inevitableness of sequence in nature. 

Hobbes the Ijawyer. — ^Whence did Hobbes derives his doctrine 
of the law of nature ? Possibly through Bacon, but more prob- 
ably through Bacon’s law-books. Hobbes in A Dialogue of the 
Cmnmon Law tells us directly or by implication of the law-books 
that he had read and studied. Now he was no professional 
lawyer.^ The civil law at Oxfortl never captured him, nor did 
he haunt the Inna of Court or Chancery in London save as the 
friend of Bacon and Selden. He was not, nor did he ever purpose 
to lK*come, a professional lawjer. But at some time or another 
he had a perfect banquet of law. He tells us** that he had “ looked 
over the titU's of the statutes from Magna Charta downward to 

* Hobbos in aaid to have boon one of the hands that traiudatad The Life 
of Henry VIL 

'•* Latoe of Nature and La%ee of Men, 

^ One in almost forced to boltevo that Hobbes had a legal training, but 
a search has proved fruitless. There was a Thomas Hoblws called to the 
liar at yncoln’s Inn in 1505, another called at Gray's Inn 1592. The first 
dale is a century, the second a few years too early.* A Thomas Hobbes of 
tlH) Middle Temple was practising as a common attorney after 1635, and had 
lioon a gentleman of the House since 1620. But lie is not the philosopher. 
Yet the statement “ I meant not to plead for any but myself,** suggests 
ont ranee at an Inn of Court or Chancery. It may well be that Hobbes was 
entered at an Inn of Chanoor}\ Unfortunately the records of the Inns of 
(Tiancery are scattered among private hands, and for the most part are 
probably destroyed. If any are in existence they should be deposited at the 
ritiah Museum. 

* A Dialogue of the Common Law^ vol. vi., p 3. 
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this present time. I left not one unread, which I thought might 
concern myself ; which was enough for me, that meant not to 
plead for any but myself. ... I have also diligently read over 
Littleton’s book of Tenures, with the commentaries thereupon of 
the renowned lavyer Sir Edward Coke.” He goes on to praise 
Coke for declaring “that reason is the soul of the law,” and 
expanding the expression “Nihil, quod est contra rationem, est 
licitum ” into a complete scheme of law. He gives us Bract on’s 
definition of law ; “ Lex est sanctio justa, jul>ens honesta, et 
prohibens contraria.” He calls Bractoii “the most aiithcntic 
author of the common law,” and quotes freely from him, in addi- 
tion to Fleta, and Fitzherbert. He exhibits a full knowledge of 
the historv" of procedure in England. He uses Coke’s Inaiitutes 
with ease and judgment. He quotes Christopher St. (Vrman’s 
Doctor and Sivdenf — a most significant fact. He was closc‘ly 
familiar with Roman law and Roman legal procedure ; his know- 
ledge of the statute and common law was intimate ; while some 
of the obscurer legal problems are dealt with in profc«flional 
maimer. He mast have read the reports available in his day, 
and did not restrict himself to the more notable, for in dealing 
with “Crimes Capital ” he says : “ i\J*so I find in the rojx>rts of 
Sir John Davis, Attorne^’-Ckneral for Ireland, that in the time 
of King Henry VI. a man was condenmed for treason for saying 
the King was a natural fool, and unfit to govern.” 

Hobbes does not spare his criticism of Coke. He declares : 
“Truly I never read weaker reasoning in any author (J the law 
of England, than in Sir Edward Coke’s Institutes, how well H(K‘ver 
he could plead.” The lavyer with whom the philosopher holds 
this dialogue replies : “ Though I have lu^ard him much repre- 
hended by others as well as by you, yet there many exc<dlent 
things, both for subtilty and for tnith, in thew his Institutes.'' 
Hobbes answers with cunning contempt : “ No better things than 
other lawyers have, that write of the law as of a science. His 
citing of Aristotle, and of Homer, and of other IxKiks which are 
commonly read by gownmen, do, in my opinion, but weake n his 
authority ; for any man may do it by a servant.” 

Edmund Plowden. — Hobbes’s knowU^dge of law-books must 
have extended to those mines of legal Icaiming and metaphysical 
thought, Plowdcn’s Reports and Queeries, ISdmund Plowden, 
who was bom in 1518 and died in 1585, is reputed to have bc^^n 
the most learned lawyer of the Tudor jx^riod, and his published 
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Works certainly sustain his reputation. He was a man whose 
intellectual attainments were both feared and respected, in his 
own time. As an unflinching Roman Catholic he was prepared, 
if necessary, to defend his position against both Crown and Parlia- 
ment, relying upon the weight and reasonableness of the common 
law. In the very year (1554) that he was acting as a justice of 
gaol delivery in the county of Salop, he withdrew from Parh’ament 
as a protest against their proceedings, and in answer to a charge 
of contempt he “ took a traverse full of pregnancy ” so effectively 
that the Attorney-General in post-haste dropped the matter. 
Famous in the history of the ^liddle Temple as Treasurer when 
the great Hall was a-building, he was at the time regarded with 
suspicion as the shelterer within the precincts of the Inn of many 
papists. He worshipped openly as a Roman Cathohc and defied 
all legal proceedings. His one act of abnegation for the faith 
was a tribute to his brUJiancy and independence. Queen Eliza- 
beth oftored him the w'oolsack. Acceptance would have involved 
a repudiation of Rome, and he refused the honour with simple 
dignity. A great figure in a great age, he left behind him a repu- 
tation that has become almost legendary. In him w^ere enshrined 
all the wisdom and all the principles of that common law which 
tile Middle Ages, ending at about the date of his biith, had com- 
piled fur the use of Englishmen. Three j’ears after Plowden's 
death Hobbes was born, and when some thirty years later lie 
turned to the study of English law, Plowdeii’s reputation as an 
authority had reached its height. Hobbes must therefore of 
neot^ssity have used the Reports and Quaries^ and in fact we find 
that from those sources he drew some of his most original thoughts 
about law and govenunent. 

In (x?rtain cases recorded in Tfie Reports we get the laws of 
nature and of reason explained and examined with elaboration 
and force, &rjeant Morgan in the case of ColtJiirsi v. Bejvshin^ 
speaks of “ licason, which is the Mother of all Laws.” The euse 
which deals most elaborately with the law of nature is, however, 
Shariiigton v. StroUoii^ — the rejiort of which deserves the most 
can*ful attention from students of the history of law\ in this case 
we find Aristotle ami The Politics quoteil frwly, while the I^w of 
Nature is treated in preciseJy the nuuuier that it was subsequently 

^ Coumiou Bonoh, 4th od., vi. The Rejxyrts^ London. 1779, at p. 27. Soe 
also I Finch 4 ; 2 Finch 4 ; Lk*ci, and Stud.^ hb. i., cap. ii 

** 7 ^ S Klia. The JieparU, at p, 303. 
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treated by Hobbes. We read in the argument of the oomnxon law 
pursuing the dictates of nature ; of “ the Law of Nature, the Law 
of Beason, and the Law of God ’’ ; that there is nothing ordained 
in our law contrary to Nature or Beason, or the Law of God ; 
that “ the elder brother is bound by the Law of Nature to aid 
and comfort his younger brother, as the father is the son.” In 
the argument, again, Bromley and his Apprentice allege that 
“ things proceeding from nature are respected not only in philo- 
sophy, but also in our law, and are of great force and operation 
in our law, and therefore are esteemed to be good and sufficient 
considerations. From whence it follows that the consideration of 
Andrew Baynton here expressed for the provision of his heirs 
males is a sufficient consideration to raise a use in the land.” 
“ Every man has a natural desire to leave the substance which 
he has gotten by toil and labour to one of his own blood.” 
Catline, C. J., upheld this position. “ And the Apprentice said, 
May it please your lordship to show us, for our learning, the causes 
of your judgment. And Catline said. It seems to us that the 
affection of the said Andrew for the provision of the heirs males 
which he should beget, and his desire that the land should con- 
tinue in the blood and name of Baynton, and the brotherly love 
which he bore to his brothers, are sufficient considerations to raise 
the uses in the land. And where you said in jour argument 
* Naturae vis maxima,’ I say ‘Natura bis maxima,’ and it is the 
greatest consideration that can be to raise a use.” 

In the Case of Mines^ we read of “ the conunon law, which is 
no other than pure and tried reason ” ; “the common law, which 
is grounded upon reason.” In this case we also find embedded 
Hobbes’s doctrine of sovereignty, and on this account the case 
must take an important place in the history^ of politics. The 
following sentence* exactly summarizes one aspt*ct of the jx>sition 
Hobbes adopted : ” The office of the king, to which the law has 
appointed him, is to preserve liis subjects ; and their preserva- 
tion consists in two things, viz. in an army to defend them against 
hostilities, and in good laws.” Beference, in this matter, must 
also be made to the Case of the IhUchy of LancasAer^ in which tho 
metaphysics of the dual personality resident in kingship are duly 
elaborated by Plowden, The king is ” a body politic and a body 
natural together indivisible.” Hobbes’s views on statute law 
may be compared with some of the statc^ments on the same 

* 9 & 10 Eliz., The RtporU, p. 31(5. ^ 4 Kliz., Mtpmis, p. 213, 
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subject, contained in various cases reported by Piowden. In the 
Earl of Leicester v. Heydon^ we read that “ every subject is party 
and privy to an Act of Parliament/’ In the very important case 
of Partridge v. Shar'pe and Crolcer^ we are given an interesting 
doctrine of interpretation : “ Words which are no other than the 
verberations of the air, do not constitute the statute, but are only 
the image of it, and the life of the statute rests in the minds of 
the expositors of the words, that is the makers of the statutes. 
And if they are dispersed, so that their minds cannot be known, 
then those who may approach nearest to their minds shall construe 
the words, and these are the sages of the law, whose talents are 
exercised in the study of such matters.” Again, in the same case 
(p, 88) we are told “ that, which law and reason allows, shall be 
taken to be in force against the words of statutes. ... So that 
there they would not expotmd the statute contrary to what the 
common law and common reason allowed, notwithstanding the 
words were against it.” Again, in the case of Ftdmerston v. 
Steward^ we are told that ” the judges have expounded the text 
which is general to be but particular, which exposition is contrary 
of the text, because the text is contrary to reason.” In the case 
to Stawel V. Lord Zouch* the weight of the common law is more 
openly magnified : “ The way to apprehend the sense [of an Act] 
is to consider the common law, which is the ancient of every posi- 
tive law.” Indeed the judges are “ to approach as near as they 
can to the reason of the common law.” The same case gives us 
that end of aU law upon which Hobbes dwells. “Peace and 
concord is the end of all laws, and . . . the law was ordained 
for the sake of peact\” ‘‘ The law hath no other end but repose, 
and the law was ordained to put a stop to contention, and to 
make peace.” The law of nature, the necessity of things, more- 
over lies beliind everj'thing else. Where the words of a law are 
broken to avoid a greater inconvenience, or by necessity, or com- 
pulsion, or involuntary ignorance, in all these cases the law itself is 
not broken.”^ This position recalls Bacon’s doctrine (in his JLfimww 
of the Law), “ Necessitas inducit privilegium quoad jura privata,” 
It would be possible greatly to multiply the instances where 
Hob1>e8 is indebted to the common law and common sense of 
Piowden. That he studied his wwks there can be no manner of 

* 13 Eli*., HeporU, p. 396. ^ 6 7 Ed. VI., Heparis, 83. 

^ 1 2 P. « M. HeporU^ 109 ; see also SirmUey v. Steward^ 2 Elir., 

pp. 804 5. 

* 4 Eli£., pp. 303-5. * licnigtr v. iVjjjftwwc, 4 EcL VI., ReparUf p. 18. 
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doubt. The great Seiden was also drawn upon, and last but not 
least Christopher St. German. 

John Seiden. — “Our learned Seiden” (1584-1654) was on 
terms of intimacy with Hobbes, and many and fierce wore the 
battles that they fought on fundamental issues. Richard Baxter 
tells us, quoting Sir Matthew Hale, that Seiden was a great ad- 
versary to Hobbs his errors ; and that he had seen him openly 
oppose bini so earnestly, as cither to depart from him, or drive 
him out of the room.” One must grieve that no Boswell has 
recorded these conversations between two of the greatest inUd- 
lects that England has produced. That they modified each 
other’s outlook there can be no doubt. W^e may compare th(5 
following passage from Selden’s Tahh-Talk with the general 
position adopted by Hobbes with respect to the sanction attach- 
ing to the Law of Nature : 

'' I camiot fancy to myself what the Law of Nature means but 
the Law’ of God. How should 1 know 1 ought not to st<'al, 1 
ought not to commit adultery, unless somebody had told me 
so ? Surely ’tis because 1 have been told so i ’I'is not bi^cause I 
think 1 ought not to do them, nor IxMjau.sii you think I ought not ; 
if so, our minds might change. \\ Iriici' then comes tlu^ restraint ? 
From a higher Power, nothing else can bind. 1 camu>t biml 
myse‘lf, for 1 may vmt}'e {sic) mysilf again ; nor an equal e.aniK>t 
bind me, for we may imtie one iinother. It must lx* a siqx'rior 
Power, even God Almighty. If two of us make a bargain, wliy 
should either of us stand to it ? W hat ne<‘d you e^irc‘ w hat you 
say, or what iK*ed 1 Ctire what 1 sa^ { Certainly lx‘caus<‘ lluTt? 
is something about me that tells mt' est scnxmda^ anti if 


we alter our minds and make a new bargain, then‘’s Fkle^ servanda 


there too.”^ 


Again, the definition of King is not far from the fundam<‘ntal 
ideas of Hobbes : ‘'A King is a thhig men have madt* for their 
own sakes, for quietness’ sake.” On tlu^ other hand, esstmtial 
differences appt^ar when Seiden declares that ” 10 very law is a 
contract between the King and the Pt^ople, and thert‘f<^re to be 
kept.” Many other passagt^, however, show that this wiix not 
Selden’s true position. 

Christopher St Gorman. — The Dialogue of the Common Laics 
amply proves that Hobbes knew all that was to \m) known in 


^ Table-Talk, being the Discourses of John Seiden, Ksq. : or his Se^vee of 
various matters of Weight and High Consequence reUUing esmekUlu U) Hdiaion 
and State (1089). Roprmted by Edward Arbor, ' ^ ^ J V 
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the way of the theory, philosophy, and history of law in his day. 
It is indeed impossible to resent the conclusion that he was a 
pupil, a very apt pupil, of Francis Bacon and absorbed all that 
that master-mind had to teach in the way of law. Probably they 
both obtained their theory of the law of nature from Christopher 
St. German (1460 ?-1540), the author of Doctor and Student and 
A Treatise concemy'fige the Power of the Clergye and the Lawes of 
the Reahne, and famous for his controversies with Sir Thomas 
More. The Dialogue between a Doctor of Divinity and a Student 
of the laws of England first appeared in 1518,^ and it at once 
lK?came a textbook which was not displaced by Blackstone. An 
eighteenth edition of an English version appeared in 1815, dedi- 
cated “ to the young students and professors of law in the general 
Inns of Court.” It is still apparently in practical use in America. 
In the first Dialogue we are told that there is a law eternal, itself 
unknowable, but which may be revealed to man either by the light 
of the natural understanding which gives us the law of reason, 
or by heavenly n^velation which gives us the law of Gk>d, or by 
the order of a princi* that hath a power to set a law upon his 
subj(»cts,” w'hich gives us the law of man. 

“The law of reason is written in the heart of even' man . . . 
teaching him what is to Ix^ done, and wiiat is to be fled . . . the 
law' of reason ordereth a man to the felicity of this life . . . the 
law' of reason teacheth, that good is to be loved, and evil is to 
Ih^ AikI : also that thou shall do to another, that thou w^ouldest 
another should do unto thee ; and that we may do nothing 
against truth ; and that a man must live peacefully w ith others ; 
that justice is to he done to every man ; and al^) that wrong 
is not to be done to any man : and that also a trespasser is worth>' 
to he punished ; and such other. Of the w hich follow divers 
other secondary commandments, the w'hich be as necessary 
conclusions derived of the first. As of that commandment, that 
go(Hl is to Ix^ beloved ; it followeth, that a man should love his 
Ixnefaetor ; for a Ixnefactor, in that he is a Ixnefactor, includeth 
in him a n^ason of goodness, for else he ought not to be called 
a Ixnefactor ; that is to say, a good doer, but an evil doer : 
fCic. 1. 2, De Legtbm] and so in that he is a benefactor, he is to be 
bc'Joved in all times and in all places. And this law' also suffereth 
many things to be done : as that it is lawdul to put awav force 
with force : and that it is lawful for every man to defend himself 
and his goods against an unlawful pow'cr. And this law' runneth 

^ So it is stated in tho 1815 odition, bat tho Diciienarif of National 
Biogmjihy says 1523. 
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with every man’s law, and also with the law of Grod, as to the 
deeds of man, and must be always kept and observed, and shall 
always declare what ought to follow upon the general rules of 
the law of man, and shall restrain them if they be anything 
contrary to it.”^ 

It is clear enough that Hobbes’s laws of nature are derived 
direct from Christopher St. German, though no doubt they are 
modified by some knowledge of the De Monarchia of Dante, of, 
possibly, the works of Marsilio, and of the classic^ sources from 
which the pre-Reformation lawyer derived his conceptions. Sir 
Frederick Pollock in his volume on The Expansion of the Common 
Law, p. 109, dealing ^\nth the fifth chapter of the first Dialogue 
notes that — 

“ The Student < f the laws of England. l>eing asked by the IVetor 
of Divinitj' Avhat he had to my of the law of natim\ makes answer 
that among common lawyers the term is not in use, but they 
speak of reason where a canonist* or civilian would speak of the 
law of nature. ‘ It is not used among them that be learned 
in the laws of England, to rc'ason what thing s commanded or 
prohibited by the law of nature, and what not. but all the 
reasoning in that behalf is under this manner. As when anjihing 
is grounded upon the law of nature, they say, that reason win 
that such a thmg be done ; and if it Ik* pn^hibittnl by the law 
of nature, they say it is against rc^ason, or that reason will not 
suffer that to be done.’ It is curious that this f»assage should 
have been so far as I know, completely ov(Tiof)k(Hl ; l>ut the 
mediaeval tradition of the law of nature was bi-oken up ly the 
controversies of the Ilcformation, and sc'ventc'inth-eimtuiy 
vTiters are quite confus(‘d alout it.” 

This, however, hardly applies to Thomas Hobbes. He almost 
certainly knew the passage here quoted. Sir Frederick Pollock 
points out that, directly or indirectly, “ the law of nature, as 
accepted throughout the Middle Ages, was deTiv(*<l from Greek 
theories of ethics.” Hobbes carrieel on the niediseval eloctrine, 
Md in a new and non-scholastic guise handcKi it down to the 
jurists and philosophers of the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
tres. If Hobbes had no other claim as a jurist, he could claim 
that he revived for the purposes of social philosophy and juridical 
thought the whole mediaeval conception of tlio law of nature. The 
Lemathan carried Hobbes’s ideas far and wide, and Christopher 

‘ Doctor and Student. Dialoguo I., cap. ii. 
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St. German became the xmoonBcious cause of a great new develop- 
ment of a conception that had suffered many things from many 
thinkers, on its way from Greece to Western Europe through 
Rome. 

Hobbes probably took the dialogue form for his work on the 
common law from St. German’s treatise, but the Dudogve of the 
Common Laws has brilliant hterary qualities not altogether shared 
by the fine translation of the Dialogus de Fundamentis Legum 
et de Conscientia, If Hobbes developed in the Leviathan for future 
use the idea of natural law, in his Dialogue he attempted to add 
a new sanctity to the idea of the common law.^ It is natural 
reason, natural equity, philosophy itself. The philosopher defines 
a law as “ the command of him or them that have the sovereign 
power, given to those that be his or their subjects, declaring 
publicly and plainly what every of them may do, and what 
they must forbear to do.” The distinction between law and right 
is next attempted, and with bitter jibes at Coke for his ignorance 
in the matter. “ Law obligeth me to do, or forbear the doing of 
something ; and therefore it lays upon me an obligation. But 
my right is a lilx^rty left me by the law to do anything which 
the law forbids me not, and to leave undone anything which the 
law commands me not. Did Sir Edward Coke see no difference 
b(^twi?t*n being bound and being free ?” Hobbes goes on to show 
that Bracton’s doctrine oonceming the rights of sovereignty is 
the ancient common law, and that the only bridle of the kings of 
England ought to be the fear of God.” * The supn^me power of 
the king loads to an elaborate discussion “ Of Courts.” Hobbes 
proves that “the jurisdiction of Courts cannot easily be distin- 
guished, but by the king himself in his Parliament. The law^^ers 
themselves cannot do it ; for you see what contention there is 
between Courts, as well as between particular men.” In the 
course of this and other discussions, the imhappy Sir Edward 
Coke is trampled imder foot with a vigour peculiar to Hobl>es. 
There is a certain ingratitude in the insults that are levelled at 
him, for Hobbes learnt much of his law from the Institutes. How- 
ever, the reason for the attacks is plain enough. He is accuse<l 
of quoting an expired statute “on purpose' to diminish, as he 
endeavours to do throughout his Institutes, the King’s authority, 

^ Dcrivod from Plowdon’ii ^ 

* Comporo tho statomant in tiio De Momarckia : “It i« plain that tbo 
authority of llw temporal mooaroh descends upon him without any mo:ui 
from tho fountain oi univomal authority/' 
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or to insinuate his own opinions among the people for the law of 
the land.” An even more serious charge follows : ‘‘ He endeavours 
by inserting Latin sentences, both in his text and in the margin, 
as if they were the principles of the law of reason, without any 
authority of ancient lawj^ers, or any certainty of reason in them- 
selves, to make men believe they are the very groimd of the law 
of England.” It was in much the same spirit that he attacked 
WaUis of the Royal Society in later years. Hobbes could not 
be moderate in controversy : he must needs slay, even if he has 
to do it with the jawbone of an ass. 

Hobbes and the Law. — A perusal of the Dialogue exhibits not 
only Hobbes’s fine knowledge of English law% not only his dia- 
lectical power by which he squares the common law with his 
doctrine of kingship, but a keen insight into the abuses of the 
legal system in vogue in his day, and for more than two centuries 
after his day. Some brief extracts will show his general attitude 
and his reforming polic}^ towards the law. “ That the reason 
which is the life of the law should be not natural, but artificial, 


I cannot conceive. . . . Obscure also are the words lejgal reason. 
There is no reason in earthly creatures, but human reason.” 
Now declaring that “ reason is the common law,” he asks, “To 
what end were statute laws ordained, seeing the law of reason 
ought to be applied to exevy oontroverBy that can arise ?” The 
answer is, “ That the scope of all human law^ is peace,* and justice 
in every nation amongst themselves and defence against foreign 
enemies.” “ But what is justice ?” “ Justices is giving to every 

man his own.” “ The definition is good, and yet it is Aristotle’s. 
What is the definition agreed upon as a principle in the science of 
the common law ?” “ The same with that of Aristotle.” “ See, 

you lawryers, how much you are beholden to the philosopher 
and it is but reason ; for the more general and noble science and 
law of all the world is true philosophy, of which the common law 
of England is a very little part.” The argument then proceeds 
that it is “ a dictate of the law of reason, that statute laws are a 
necessary means of the safety and well-bcnng of man in the present 
world, and are to be obeyed by all subjects, as the law of reason 
ought to be obeyed, both by King and subjects, because it is the 
law of God.” But statute laws must be “ laws living and armed.” 
The laws are made by the king and he must have an army to 


^ See Plowden’a Report, StoweU v. Lord Zouch, p. 365. 

2 See Sharington v. StroUon, Plowdon’s Reports, p. 303. 
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enforce them. Moreover, the^king’s reason, when it is publicly 
upon advice and upon deliberation declared as that anima legis ; 
and that aumvm rcUio and that equity, which all agree to be the 
law of reason, or all that is or ever was law in England, since it 
became Christian, besides the Bible.” The king, Hobbes declares, 
has an unlimited right to levy soldiers and money for the defence 
of his people. Did not Oliver “ when their new republic returned 
into monarchy ” do so ? The king moreover is “ the legislator 
both of statute law and of common law,” since the king’s reason 
supplies the place of the universal reason which gives the common 
law. The king, being the sole legislator, is also the sole judge. 
This leads to a consideration of the Courts of justice and equity — 
the former dealing with the positive laws of the land,” the latter 
with causes that are determined by the law of reason. The 
elaborate description of the Courts, of the various types of suits, 
and of the relation of pleas and suits to the theory of law and 
morals, is valuable reading, and shows the legal training that 
Hobbes passed through at some time or another. He is often 
enough dogmatic. He declares that “it is very plain by these 
letters-patent, that all causes temporal within the kingdom, 
except the pleas that belong to the exchequer, should be decidable 
by this Lord Chief Justice.” The abuses of legal processes and 
of the Courts are frankly pointed out. “ A pleader commonly 
thinks he ought to say all he can for the benefit of his client, and 
therefore has need of a faculty to wrest the sense of words from 
their true meaning, and the faculty of rhetonc to seduce the jury, 
and sometimes the judge also, and many other arts which I neither 
have, nor intend to study.” “ For my own part, I believe that 
men at this day have better le^iriied the art of cavilling against 
the words of a statute, than theretofore they had, and thereby 
encourage themselves and others to undertake suits upon little 
reason. Also the variety and repugnancy of judgments of 
common law, do oftentimes put men to hope for victory in causes 
whereof in reason they had no ground at all : also the ignorance of 
what is equity in their owm causes, which equity not one man in 
a thousand ever studied. And the lawyers themselves seek not 
for their judgments in their own breasts, but in the precedents of 
former judges : as the ancient judges sought the same, not in 
their own reason, but in the laws of the empire, Anot^r, and 
perhaps the greatest cause of multitude of suits, is this, that for 
want of roistering of oonveyanoes of land, which might easily 
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be done in the townships where the lands lay, a purchase cannot 
easily be had which will not be litigious. Lastly, I beheve the 
covetousness of lawyers was not so great in ancient time, which 
was full of trouble, as they have been since in time of peace, 
wherein men have leisure to study fraud, and get employment 
from such men as can encourage to contention. And how ample 
a field they have to exercise this mystery in, is manifest from 
this, that they have a power to scan and construe every word in 
a statute, chai*ter, feoffment, lease, or other deed, evidence or 
testimony.” 

A little before he has commented on the number of statutory 
informers, of concealers (“ a number of cozeners, which the law 
may easily correct ”), and attorneys. He felt with Bacon that 
the law was a miserable trade. Happily for him, unlike Bacon 
he had no need to live by it and could smoke his pipe and criticize 
in peace. He pleads for an extension of the power of the Court 
of Chancery, giving it the right to review the judgments of the 
Court of Common Pleas. The ideal he aimid at was the fusion 
of law and equity ; to make all Courts Courts of Equity. Common 
law, he declares, in its nature equity. “ I would fain know to 
what end there should be any other Court of Equity at all, either 
before the Chancellor or any other person, besides the judges of 
the Civil or Common Pleas ? . . . Besides seeing all Courts 
are bound to judge according to equity, and that all judges in a 
case of equity may sometimes be deceived, what harm is there to 
any man, or to the State, if there be a subordination of judges in 
equity, as weU as of judges in common law ?” The judicial busi- 
ness of construing written laws is put with remarkable force. 

“ It cannot be that a written law should bo against reason ; 
for nothing is more reasonabk? than that every man should obi^y 
the law which he hath hiniseh assented to. But thfub is not 
always the law, which is signified by gratYitrujUiccd construction of 
the letter, but that which the legislature thereby intended should 
be in force ; which intention, I confess, is a very hard matter many 
times to pick out of the words of the statute, and requires great 
ability of understanding, and greater meditations and considera- 
tion of such conjimcture of occasions and incommoditiee, as 
needed a new law for a remedy. For there is scarcely anything 
so clearly written, that when the cause thereof is forgotten, may 
not be wrested by an ignorant grammarian, or a cavilling logician, 
to the injuiy, oppression, or perhaps destruction of an honest 
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man. And for this reason the judges deserve that honour and 
profit they enjoy.” 

The whole of this discussion is intended to demonstrate the 
essential relationship of justice and equity. The final conclusion 
is that “ justice fulfils the law, and equity interprets the law, 
and amends the judgments given upon the same law. Wherein 
I depart not much from the definition of equity cited in Sir 
Edward Coke (Inst., see xxi.) ; viz. equity is a certain perfect 
reason, that interpreteth and amendeth the law written ; though 
I construe it a little otherwise than he would have done ; for no 
one can mend a law but he that can make it, and therefore I say 
it amends not the law, but the judgments only when they are 
erroneous.” 

At this point the interlocutors turn to the subject of crimes 
and punishment. His doctrine of government ever in view — ^the 
development of tliat doctrine is the ultimate object of the entire 
Dialogue — Hobbes proceeds to define treason from the first prin- 
ciples of “ mere natural reason.” Treason involves “ a designing 
of a civil war and the destruction of the people.” And, since the 
safijty of the people is the highest law, the doing of any act that 
endangers it is the highest crime, namely high treason. After 
discussing treason at length, he turns to felony, and there he 
amuses himself by attacking with vigour and brilliancy the views 
of Sir Edward Coke. The Lord Chief Justice is pursued with 
an animosity that is hardly conceivable to a modem mind. He 
deals in this spirit with the doctrine of constructive murder. 
“ Sir Edward Coke says (3 Inst., p. 56) that if the act that a man 
is doing, when he kills another man, be unlawful, then it is 
murder,” 

“ This is not so distinguished by any statute,” replies the philo- 
sopher, " but is the corrmion law only of Sir Edward Coke. I 
bi'lievo not a w'ord of it. If a boy bo robbing an apple-tree, and 
falleth thence upon a man that stands under it and breaks his 
neck, but by the same chances saveth his own life, Sir Edward 
Ck>ki% it secerns, will have him hanged for it, as if he had fallen of 
prepensed malice. All that can be called crime in this business 
is but simple trespass, to the damage perhaps of sixpence or a 
shiUing. I confess the trespass was an offence against the law, 
but the falling was none, nor was it by the trespass but by the 
falling that the man was slain ; and as ho ought to be quit of the 
killing, so he ought to make restitution for the trespass. But 1 
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believe the cause of Sir Edward Coke’s mistake was his not well 
understanding of Braoton, whom he cites in the margin.” 

Hobbes goes on to show that where the act is in itself evidence 
of a felonious purpose, the death would be murder. Certainly 
modem practice is nearer the view of Hobbes than that of Coke. 
He has not done with Coke yet. On another matter the philo- 
sopher angrily cries out, “ If his definitions must be the rule of 
law, what is there that he may not make felony or not felony at 
his pleasure ? But seeing that it is not statute law that he says, 
it must be very perfect reason or else no law at all ; and to me it 
seems so far from reason, as I think it ridiculous.” This is the 
attack on the doctrine that there can be no larceny of growing 
crops or fruits since they concern the realty. 

The question of heresy fills much space. He raises the question 
as to the right to burn heretics. It is forbidden by statute and 
could not have been a custom incorporated in the common law. 
Sir Edward Coke is therefore again punished with sufficient 
severity. On the question of praemunire he has no peaci>, while 
Coke’s statement that the general power of pardoning resides in 
Parliament and not in the king (except in the case of high treason, 
which is a crime against the king) is met with the retort that all 
crime is an offence against the king. 

The Dialogue turns finally to the “ laws of rneum and 
Here we have much said concerning the origin and growth both 
of prosperity and sovereignty and Parliament. The note as to 
the origin of the Enghsh Parliament is of value, and with it the 
Dialogtie of the Common Laim abruptly ends. 

“The law is the public conscience”^ is the note that rings 
through the Dialogue, Hobbes desind to make the civil law 
nearer to the natural law — ^to the law that has governed the wills 
of men, the law that deals with the inner man. We know what 
is right, but cannot do the things that we would. Hobbes desired 
the civil law to carry the natural law into action and to become 
perfect equity. Hobbes had in mind a perfect commonwealth 
and deliberately claimed that if the opinions of law and policy 
expressed in his Human Nature and De Corpore Politico were 
held by men the kingdom of peace would be at hand : “ it would 
be an incomparable benefit to the commonwealth, that every one 
held the opinions concerning law and pohey here delivered.”^ 

* Leviathan, Part III., 29. 

^ Dedication to William, Earl of Newcastle. 
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All perfect laws, he held, sprang direct from God. “The law 
of nature, which is also the moral law, is the law of the Author 
of Nature, God Almighty ; and the law of God taught by our 
Saviour Christ is the moral law.” 

To Hobbes law and policy form a consistent whole : and if 
considered as a whole, as a system for producing a stable human 
society, and not merely in its religious aspect, it would not seem 
so vulnerable as it apparently seemed to the Bramhalls of the 
eighteenth century. 

Hobbes as a Jurist. — It is impossible to deny that Thomas 
Hobbes was a great jurist in the deepest sense of that term. He 
was not, as he sat in his study and smoked his famous pipe, 
merely weaving the sand of words and ideas. Despite his jest 
that if he read as much as other men he would be as ignorant as 
they, he was a great student of books and records. His know- 
ledge of English law is evidence enough of that. He went to the 
realm of fact and practice for his ideas. He worshipped the 
common law because it was a fact and not a theory, because it 
represented the law evolved from the experience during long ages 
of the relationship of man to man. He was a modem thinker 
in the best sense : he worked from fact to theory, worked perhaps 
imperfectly enough, but raised up his doctrines of law and govern- 
ment upon the ancient and current experiences of the English 
nation. It is in this fact that his work and thought are likely to 
outlive in philosophic influence the work and thought of Locke 
and Rousseau, — in so far as those thinkers did not base themselves 
on the far-reaching speculations of Hobbes himself. The influ- 
ence of Hobbes as a thinker, indeed as a prophet, is likely to 
increase ratherthan diminish, for he preached a doctrineof govern- 
mental despotism that modem nations are rapidly realizing. 
Mr. Jethro Brown in liis recent book on The Austinian Theory of 
Law says that “ it may bo noted, however, that the theory of 
Hobbes finds expression for government but not for the State, 
while that of Rousseau finds an expression for the State but none 
that is adequate for the government. The path taken by Hobbes 
leads on to governmental despotism ; that taken by Rousseau to 
the despotism of majorities. While Locke may be said to have 
apprehended the existence both of the State and the government, 
his. doctrine surely lends itself to an individualism of which the 
final outcome must be anarchy.” Hobbes may not have chosen 
the better path, but he certainly chose the path indicated by the 
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experience of his own day, by the manner in which the laws of 
England developed, and by the conception of natural law which 
he derived from mediaeval jurists, thinkers, and lawyers. Ho 
chose the only possible method that would in a measure reconcile 
individualism and despotism. The despotism of majorities, ho 
knew well enough, was bound to deteriorate into that “rule 
or the usurping of the popular or rascaU and viler sort ” called 
the AfffjLOKpariav airavrwv “ because they be moe in number,” of 
which Sir Thomas Smith writes in his De Rejyublica Anglorufn} 
He looked forward instead toasystem of governmental despotism, 
and who shall say that we have not attained to his grim ideal ? 
It is true that those who “ be moe in number ” make and unmake 
governments, and in some appreciable measure modify this or 
that political outlook, this grievance or some other, the tax or 
rate of last year or the year before. But the great governmental 
machine grinds on independent of majorities and of the political 
sky. Hobbes know this as well as we do. He knew that Crom- 
well, successful in all else, failed hopelessly when he touched the 
governmental machine. The history of national finance in the 
later years of the Commonwealth shows that it is one thing to 
substitute one ruler for another, and quite another thing to inter- 
fere with the machinery of government. Hobbes was far too 
acute an observ^er not to realize that the end of government is 
social equilibrium, and that social equilibrium is impossible 
under the fluctuating despotism of majorities or the unordered 
despotism of the individual. 

The fact that perhaps most strikes the imagination of the lawyer 
in regarding the social philosophy put forward by Thomas Hobbes 
is the remarkable fashion in which he gathered and dealt with 
his legal material. No source was too obscure, no legal record too 
dusty for him to use. From the dryasdust sources of mediaeval 
philosophy, from the scattered mines of the common law he 
drew material that enabled him to rc^state as part of an ordered 
theory of government the law of nature, and the application of 
that law to the community (then in a state of flux) amidst which 
he lived. He was a jurist of the profoimdest type, for he formu- 
lated laws relating to society that have had an abiding effect 
on society throughout Europe ever since his time. His laws and 
conceptions were not those vivid imaginations of pure thought 
that charm the philosophic mind, and leave the world where they 

‘ Lib. i., cap. iii. 
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found it. They were conceptions founded upon the closest 
observation of the nature of the society amid which he dwelt, 
and of the evolution of a practical legal system through long ages 
in that society. He approached the problem of social govern- 
ment in the same scientific spirit as that in which Newton ap- 
proached the problem of the laws governing the material universe, 
and it is probable that his influence on human thought in the 
region of sociology has not been less than the influence of Newton 
in the realm of applied science. In a very real sense Rousseau, 
Bentham, and Austin are descendants of Hobbes, while his 
methods arc still the methods of those who are dealing with his 
problems to-day. Nor has his influence been evanescent in the 
obscure region of the philosophy of law. Kant directly or in- 
directly owes to him a debt not less great than the debt that he 
owes in another realm of thought to David Hume. 
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Richard Zouche, born at Ansty, Wiltshire, in 1590, was the son 
of Francis Zouche, lord of the manor of Ansty. In 1609 he 
became a Fellow of New College, Oxford, in 1617 was admitted 
an advocate of Doctors’ Commons, in 1619 proceeded to the 
degree of D.C.L., and in the following year succeeded John 
Budden, the successor of Albericus Qentilis, as Regius Professor 
of Civil Law at Oxford. Soon afterwards he married, and resigned 
his fellowship. In 1623 he entered himself as a fellow-commoner 
at Wadham College, and two years later was appointed Principal 
of St. Alban Hall. He was twice elected a member of Parhament 
for Hythe (1621 and 1624), and in 1632 became Chancellor of the 
Diocese of Oxford. 

From that date his activities were shared betweim legal practice 
in London and academic engagements at his University, where he 
also took a prominent part in the codification of its statutes 
(1629-1633). Finally, in 1641, he was appointed to a judgeship of 
the High Court of Admiralty. 

At the time of the Civil War his sympathies were with the 
Royahsts, and after some opposition he was obliged to submit to 
the parliamentary visitors, who sought to effect a reformation of 
the University. Zouche was removed from Ixis judgeship when 
Cromwell came to power, though he was a little later appointed 
one of the judges to decide the famous case of Don Pantaleon Sa. 
The remainder of his fife was spent mostly at Oxford, and during 
this time he does not appear to have gained the favour of either 
of the pohtical parties. On the accession of Charles II. he was 
restored to the judgeship of the Court of Admiralty, but died about 
a month later. 

His contemporaries undoubtedly appreciated his excellent 
qualities as a man, his high distinction as a scholar, and his 
learning and authority as a writer. Of his Elementa Juris- 
'prudenticBy Bishop Sanderson said that ‘‘ no man could read it too 
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often or commend it too much.” Anthony Wood^ gives a 
delightful portrait of him : “ He was an exact artist, a subtile 
logician, expert historian ; and for the knowledge in, and practice 
of, the civil law, the chief person of his time, as his works, much 
esteemed beyond the seas (where several of them are reprinted), 
partly testify. ... As his birth was noble, so was his behaviour 
and discourse ; and as personable and handsome, so naturally 
sweet, pleasant and affable. The truth is, there was nothing 
wanting but a forward spirit for his advancement, but the inter- 
ruption of the times, which silenced his profession, would have 
given a stop to his rise had he been of another disposition.” 

The Writings of Zouche. — ^The books Zouche published 
indicate a remarkable versatility in range of subjects, as well as a 
considerable volume of work. Like his coimtrymen Selden and 
Bacon, to name no others, he was in some respects a product of 
the Renaissance, an age in which writers and thinkers were loth 
to limit their activity to work of specialization, but whose thirst 
for knowledge led them to wider fields, and to seemingly recondite 
or strange subjects. The publications of Zouche comprise a 
poem, a play, a book of miscellaneous maxims, handbooks for 
university disputations, and works of a more polemical nature 
but his most important production is a systematic survey of the 
whole field of jurisprudence, followed by a more detailed examina- 
tion of its various branches. Thus the basis of his writings on 
law is the Eleineriia Jurisprudentice, largely founded on Roman 
Law’ both in method and subject-matter. He introduces the 


twofold division of Rights {Jtis) and Remedies (Jitdicium)^ and 
adopts this method systematically and logically— -if somewhat 
automatically — in his subsequent exposition of the various 
dex>artments of law, dealt with in a regular series of treatises 
{descri'f^iones) — “feudal,” “sacred,” “maritime,” “military,” 
and “ fecial ” law. Of all these dissertations, those dealing with 
questions of international law are the most important — indeed, 
his standing as an eminent jurist is mainly due to them : Juris 
el jttdicii fecialis sive juris inter gentes et qucesUonum de eodem 
explicatio (Oxford, 1650), being a concise outline of a large body 
of international law, and Soltdio guoestionis veleris et novce, sive de 
legati ddinquenlis jvdice coinpelente dissertation (Oxford, 1657), 


* Aikenm Oxonienses. 

* For a comploto list of his works see Professor Holland’s article on Zouche 
in the Dictionary of National Biography. 

3 Those two works will honooforth bo roferrod to, rospoctively, as De 
jure inter gentes and Sotutio gucestionis. 
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which is a fuller treatment of one of the special matters of the 
preceding work, viz. the position of ambassadors in the law of 
nations. The present essay is concerned almost exclusively with 
Zouche as an international jurist. 

To obtain a juster and more accurate appreciation of Zouche’s 
position it will be well to consider briefly the work of his English 
predecessors in the field of mtemational law, and the nature of 
interstatal relationships at the time ho wrote. 

B elation of Zouche to his English Predecessors. — ^The early 
development of international law was a laborious process, the 
main counteracting agencies to its quicker advancement being the 
practices of feudalism and the dominating influence of the 
Church. Tow’^ards the close of the fifteenth century, and in the 
early part of the sixteenth, we see the rise of great States, and, 
generally, more distinct lines of demarcation between them. 
The Pope’s political power was largel}^ overthrown ; and the 
internal organization and external relationships of States arc to 
some extent S3^stematized under the guidance of the principles 
of sovereignty and autonomy. Tlius the practices of war became 
somewhat regularized, and with the establishment and mainten^ 
ance of standing armies a body of rules relating to military 
discipline grew up ; further, through the increased interstatal 
communication many usages concerning ambassadors an<i envoys 
came to have legal force. At the head of this movement are to 
be found Spain, France, and England. In Spain, Alfonso IX. 
drew up the Siete Partidas, a manual of military laws, to which 
Zouche occasionally refers ; in Italy, various treixtises are pro- 
duced — e.g., by Gratian (the Decretum), Thomas Aquinas, Bar- 
tolus, Baldus, and others ; in France we find alr<^ady, at the end 
of the fourteenth century, U Arhre des BaUiilles of Honore Bonet ; 
in Germany early attempts at similar disquisitions are made by 
Gabriel Biel in his CoUecUirium} 

In England the unification of the country began with the 
Norman Conquest ; some two centuries later the principle of 
Parliamentary representation was firmly established ; adminis- 
tration of justice was organized ; to Henry VII. is due the 
innovation of permanent embassies ; imder Henry VIII. foreign 
politics occupied much attention, canon and Roman law were 
the predominant systems. Before this, Oxford had bad a school 

1 C/. E. NyB, NoUa pour aennr a VHUtoire liUeraire et doomatique, du Droit 
Iniematiemal en Angleterre (Bnixollos, 1888). 
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of law ; and with the decline of canon law at the Reformation, 
Henry VIII. founded chairs of Roman law both at Oxford and 
Cambridge ; and at the time of Elizabeth the institution of 
Doctors’ Commons was often consulted in regard to international 
affairs. Already in the fifteenth century in England writers 
issued important original monographs, or adaptations and trans- 
lations. Nicholas Upton^ followed Bartolus^ in his discussions on 
knighthood, and on matters of war refers to Gratian and Johannes 
de Legnano f he deals with duels and reprisals, on which latter 
question he cites the authority of Bartolus, Guy de Baiso, BaJdus, 
and others ; and finally as to prisoners adopts the severe measures 
in the doctrine of Baidas. In 1475 appeared anonymously The 
Bolce of Noblesse, which inquires “ whether for to make werre 
uppon christen bloode is lawfuUe,” and follows the authority of 
Honors Bonet’s work UArhre des BataiUes, which was afterwards 
translated by Sir Gilbert Hay. Bonet held that war is primarily 
a relation between State and State. In the next century we get 
the great work of /Hbericus Gentilis.^ A new phase of literary 
activity was manifested in the dissertations contained in the 
general memoirs of Government officers, and embodied as answers 
to part ic‘ular questions proposed to them in their official capacity — 
e.g., Valent ine Dale’s answer as to wars which have commenced 
illegally and without sufficient cause f again, his opinion of a book 
in wliich Don Antonio defended his claim to the Portuguese 
throne ; and other matters relating to piracy. The case of Leslie, 
Bishop of Ross, was referred to David Lewis, Valentine Dale, 
William Drury, William Aubre}^ and Henrj- Jones, who were all 
advocates of Doctors' Commons ; and in the case of Mary Stuart, 
Dale was consulted, and drew up a wTitten opinion.® There were 
besides, before Zouche, a large number of English writers who 
contributed fuller treatises on special subjects — e.g. Matthew 
Sutcliffe, William Fulbecke, William Welwood, John Selden, 
Richard Bernard, and Sir John Boroughs, who will he referred to 
bi'low in connection with the different divisions of Zouche’s work. 

Zouche htvs been claimed by some writers to be the second 
founder of the law of nations, mainly, it may be, by virtue of his 

^ De studio mUitari l^ri guatuor. ^ De insignis et armis. 

De hello, de represaHis, A de duello, 

* De legeUumihus libri tres (London, 1685) ; De jure belli (London, 1688-89). 

» Calendar of State Papers : Domestic Series of the Reign of Elizabeth, 
1581-1600. 

® Gf, Strypo, Annals of the Reformation, iii., pt. i., p. 630 ; pt. ii., p. 398. 
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great terminological innovation — pis inter gentes — ^to replace the 
older, more ambiguous, though universally employed expression, 
jus gentium. Hence he is often referred to in writings on inter- 
national law in connection with his new formula, which seemingly 
indicates a new point of departure, and a new, a more modern 
conception of fundamental doctrine. But of his views in general 
little has been said by writers. By adopting the positive method 
he at once shows himself to be in affinity with the English school. 
He is largely concerned with the citation of examples and pre- 
cedents he does not imdertake a scientific development of 
doctrine. Perhaps, having regard to the nature of the time in 
which he lived, the unsettled affairs, the contentious international 
politics, and more or less precarious interstatal relationships, he 
was too wise to develop doctrine, to rush to abstract generahza- 
tions, and to theorize in a prioii principles which could not lx‘ 
made to fit the actual conditions, especially so in a strikingly 
transitional epoch. The English school is eminently practical ; 
it considers policy and rules of law in relation to the particular 
environment and to the demands of necessity. Thus, Selden’s 
Mare clausum, a reply to Grotius’ Mare liberum, and his De jure 
naturali, adopt the positive method almost entirely. Selden’s 
method is characterized by 51. Scelle as an aboutissement brutal 
de la doctrine positive.”^ The same positive tendency is likewise^ 
manifested in the great philosophical writers, Bacon, Locke, and 
Hobbes, though in other respects there are profound differences 
between them. There had for some time bi^en at Oxford an 
influential juristic school ; apart from foreigners, like Gentilis, 
who from time to time taught there, tluire wats a considerable 
group of vTiters, of whom may be* mentioned Valentine Dale, Sir 
Julius Caesar, William Fulbecke, William WVlwood ; and after 
these came Zouche, to sum up, as it were, the whole school. A 
more or less similar spirit pervaded the work of all of them ; all 
emphasized the importance of usages and practices, of trcati(?s, 
conventions, and of the diverse phenomena consequent on political 
development. In the more theoretical portion of their work, 
whenever they attempted such treatment, the Roman law was 
called in to provide authority and furnish analogies ; but recent 
events were at no time disregarded. 

^ “ On roconnait k ce I’un dos ropW!8ontant« do la dool rino poni* 

tivo,** Fondafevra du droit intematkmal (Paris, H)04) ; artiob on Zoiicho 
by G. Scollo, p. 325, 

2 Ibid , p. 320. 
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Zouohe and the Boman Iiaw» — Roman law has ever 
been an invaluable aid in the development of international juris- 
prudence, not to mention the municipal law of modem States. 
Indeed, it is in many respects the very foundation of the law of 
nations. There are very few writers and lawyers who have not 
been profoundly influenced by it.^ The Church had promoted 
the study and application of the Justinian jurisprudence. It was 
ranked with the canon law by the Popes and the pontifical Comi:s. 
In Italy the study of Roman law had long been maintained ; the 
school of Bologna and the Glossators (1100-1260) had European 
fame ; and there was further a great revival during the Italian 
Renaissance, which soon extended to other coimtries. In France 
rules of Roman law had predominated over Gtermanic laws and 
customs, and early in the twelfth century the Justinian Code was 
there translated. The manual of Alfonso IX. of Spain — the 
Siete Partidas — ^was to a large extent founded on the Roman law. 
German students attended the schools of Italy as early as the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, and in the sixteenth century 
there were many famous foreign teachers in Germany. In 
Holland a school of jurists arose with the foundation of the 
university of Leyden in 1575 ; and in the following century 
flourished men like Grotius, Vinnius, Huber, and Van Leuwen. 
As for England, Selden states that the Justinian law was intro- 
duced from Bologna in the twelfth century. From the arrival of 
Vacarius, invited by Archbishop Theobald in the reign of Stephen 
to teach Roman law at Oxford, down to the death of Edward I., 
the civil law exerted much influence in England. Bracton’s direct 
indebtedness to it is as great as his esteem of it.^ In Fleta a good 
deal of the substance of the Institutes is adopted. Similarly, 
Coke’s recognition of Bracton at the same time imphcs an accept- 
ance of the Roman law. Various causes operated to extend the 
apphcation of this foreign law, such as the influence of the 
universities, notably the Oxford school of civil law ; the recog- 
nition of Roman law in ecclesiastical Courts ; the growth of com- 
mercial intercourse and acquisition of property, through which 
the defects and omis^ons in the common law had to be remedied ; 
and finally the intrinsic nature of the Justinian legislation itself. 


c. VI. ; noibiu 
or Excellency i 

1686). p. 110. 


^ CY. C. Gutorbock : Henricus de Bracton und se%n V erhiUlntss zum 
JiUmi^hen Heckle (Berlin, 1862); translated by B. Coxa (Philadolpliia, 1866). 
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the oomprehenBiveness of its subject-matter, the universal 
applicability of its principles and generalization. 

The influence of the Roman law on Zouche is manifested 
throughout his work. His standpoint, his divisions, his classifica- 
tions, his conceptions, are greatly affected thereby. Thus ho 
divides the law of peace and of war each into four categories — 
stattiSy dominium^ ddfitum, delictum. The Justinian rights and 
obligations of citizens are transferred to the case of States, and 
immediate application and inference of principles are made just as 
though the conditions were alike in the two cases. Zouche was not, 
of course, alone in such somewhat undiscriminating imitation ; hip 
masters Gentilis and Grotius had done the same. Thus, in the 
Mare liberum, Grotius speaks of persons and goods, contracts and 
actions, possession and transference of property, as thougli he 
were dealing with a house or a horse. ^ But in Zouche a certain 
self-emancipation from the tradition is manifested, inasmuch as 
he gives many recent or contemporaiy^ examples of practice — 
and this Grotius does not do. 

Belation to His Age. — Bjaikershoek has often been greatly 
praised for his use of more modem instances ; but Zouche adopted 
this practice long before ; indeed, the subsequent gro\^i»h of inter- 
national law is greatly indebted to his bold innovation — a feature 
which cannot be too much emphasized. It is true that this 
practice is already found in Gt^ntiJis ; but Zouche was the first to 
adopt it systematically and persistently in the entire range of his 
work. Henceforth the law of nations acquires a vitality and 
elasticity which are absent in the earlier scholastic methods with 
their undiscriminated accumulations of learning. Zouche, how- 
ever, unlike Bynkershoek, failed to draw definite inferences from 
his modem examples. He analyzes them, states the issue clearly, 
gives arguments for and against (much in the same way as dis- 
putations were conducted in bis univemity), but usually avoids 
giving his own opinion in favour of the one side or the other, or 
suggesting any other course. It cannot be said that this attitude 
was due to judicial incapacity ; it was rather due to his aversion 
to dogmatic finaUty in view of the stirring flux of events in Europe 
at the time he wrote, his recognition of the then transitory 

^ Nowadays, a similarly falso analogy is soinotinios made by writers 
(soducod by certain su|x>rticial likeiicssos and indifToront to fundamental 
diflforoncos) in considering tlio evolution of a State or a nation in the same way 
as they would consider the organic dovelopmeat of an individual, and tbo 
economic and intellectual organization of bis lilo. 
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character of international relationships, the reconstruction of 
national polity, and the inevitable transformation of rules of 
practice pertaining thereto. 

The Thirty Years’ War, beginning as a strife of Bohemian rebels 
against Ferdinand the Hapsburger, grew into the great conflict 
between Boman Catholicism and Protestantism, between im- 
perialism and territorial sovereignty. In the sphere of inter- 
national law the consequences were far-reaching. From the 
fifteenth century to the middle of the seventeenth, the worst 
features of a Machiavellian diplomacy prevailed, and almost 
shattered the very foundations of international law. The 
interests of monarchs were then by no means identified with those 
of their countries ; treaties were violated or modified at the 
pleasure and for the convenience of the signatory States. But 
with the decline of feudalism in the sixteenth century, the gradual 
overthrowing of spiritual authority, the unification of States, 
their assertion of autonomy, the increasing body of writings by 
jurists and publicists, the wUy was prepared for the establishment 
of the principles of the Peace of Westphalia, which procured an 
international system of independent States, with an exclusive 
territorial jurisdiction for each, and by a recognition of the 
principle of equilibrium of the greater States laid the very basis 
of modern international law. During and after the Thirty Years’ 
War certain Powers had been quickly developing their maritime 
resources, which were further promoted by colonial expansion. 
Questions of neutrality and of the freedom of the seas were 
raised ; the exact status of ambassadors and envoys was ex- 
amined ; matters of military discipline and of naval warfare were 
discuss(^d ; and generally the eminently practical and universally 
utilitarian character of international law was grasped once for all. 
The affinity of Zouche to this movement will be seen when we 
consider more closely the various departments of his work ; and 
in this coimection it will be well to note that the Peace of West- 
phalia was signed in 1648, and that in 1650 appeared the first 
edition of his principal work, the De jure inter gentea, 

Zouohe’s Method and Qeneral Treatment. — Just as all his 
works adopt one method of exposition and arrangement, so the 
whole of his system is based on one central principle, one originat- 
ing factor — the rationale of human relationship, the ratio com- 
mmionis hurnaruB.^ This is the root idea of his Elenimta 

^ 8co preface to De jure inter gentee* 
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Jurisptadentm, and his subsequent writings are further develop* 
ments and extended apphcations of this. First he deals with the 
general principles of law (juris et judicii principia gmemlia) 
appertaining to the communio in genere, then with the relation- 
ships between private persons (communio quce inter personas 
privatas intercedit), between the sovereign and liis subjects 
(communio guos privatis cum princip^rus intercedit) ; after these 
he devotes treatises to communiones speciales — e,g, sacra, ^ mili- 
taris,^ maritima,^ feudalis f and finally he takes up in his most 
considerable work^ the relationships subsisting between nations, 
eorum quce ad communionem, qu€& inter diver sos prineijxis aut 
populos irUercedit, conducunt. In all these dissertations he con- 
siders first the Jus (rights), the propositions of law generally 
accepted, quce surU minus dubitati juris, then the Judicium 
(remedies), comprising questions which give rise to controversy, 
ea qu(B videntur juris controversi,^ In conformity with this plan, 
he takes up, in his work on the law of nations, first the Jus, 
under the twofold aspects of peace and war. After a preliminary 
consideration of the definition and principal sources, he sub- 
divides questions of peace into those relating to (1) status, relation 
of sovereign and subjects, relative position of states ; (2) dominium, 
possession and how acquired ; (3) debUum, envoys, ambassadors, 
treaties, alliances ; (4) delictum ; and, again, having examined the 
kinds of war and whether declaration is neoessarj^, he classifies 
questions of war likew ise under (1) status, kinds of military powxT, 
kinds of enemies ; (2) dominium, capture, postliminium ; (3) debi- 
tarn, military conventions, access, truc<^ treaty of peace, hostages ; 
(4) delictum, breaking military conventions, irregularities in 
warfare, etc. Then comes the second portion of the book, the 
Judicium. After touching on the settlement of disputes, and on 
questions of Jurisdiction, he again deals first with peace : (1 ) status, 
sovereignty, relation of sovereign to subjects, nationality ; 
(2) dominium, theory of occupation, territorial seas ; (3) debitum, 
precedence of princes, ambassadors, promises of a sovereign, 
whether a successor is bound by previous treaties ; (4) delictum, 
whether an offence against a subject is an offence against his 
sovereign, extradition, intervention, requisition of foreign vesst^ls, 
violation of treaties. Ijastly comes war, with introductory oon- 

^ Dtacripiio juris ei judicii sacri. ^ JJcscriptio juris et judicii militaris, 

^ Descrtptio juris et judicii maritime * Descriptio juris et judicii feudalis, 

« Descriptio juris et judicii inter gentes, « pnifaoo to De jure itUer gentes. 
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sideration as to its legitimacy, who may imdertake it, urgency of 
pacific settlement ; then, as before : (1) status, who may be con- 
sidered an enemy, domicile ; (2) dominium, how property is 
ac^quired, maritime captures, neutral goods on enemy vessels, 
contraband, right of visit ; (3) dd)itum, single combats, prisoners, 
ransoms, pursuing the enemy on neutral territory, when an 
ambassador may be arrested, conditions of capitulation by 
generals, treaty of peace made by them, treaty made in 
captivity, hostages, truce, safe-conduct ; (4) delictum, whether 
declaration is necessary, hostages, whether lex talionis is 
justifiable, offensive practices in war as to prisoners, women, 
sacred places. 

The various matters under Jus he considers more or less 
categorically, those under Judicium he puts in the form of 
questions. He offers no explicit solutions to these, claiming only 
to set side by side diverse opinions and many examples of fact 
and precedent, from which he hopes the reader will be able, by a 
process of inductive or Socratic reasoning, to form his o^vn 
conclusions.' His citation of authorities is extensive and S3^ste- 
inatic, and in every case he gives the exact reference. Above aU 
[)ul)licists and jurists, auctores historico jure periti,” his guides 
ar(‘ Gcntilis and Grot ins ; but apart from ancient writers and the 
I)ig<‘st, he frequently refers to Bodin, Conradus Brunus, Pas- 
clialiiLs, Besoldus, A 3 ’ala, Bartolus, Hotman, Camden, Selden, 
Wei wood, and manj^ others, and mentions also the laws of Rhodes, 
the Sieie Partidas of Alfonso IX., and the Consolato del Mare. 
He is not, however, a servile follower of Grotius : in the first place, 
as has been already" pointed out, he deals with peace before 
war, emphasizing the prior interests of peace ; and, secondly, 
he attaches great importance to contemporary facts and 
events. 

Definition and Source of International Law. — ^He defines 
international la\v as that which controls the relationships between 
heads of States or sovereign peoples, either in peace or in war. 
Tlie adoption of this law is due to the force of custom 
opc^rating in conformity with reason, and it is in accordance 
with its principles and behests that nations are distinguished, 
kingdoms foimded, commerce established, and war intro- 

^ As ho sajrg in his prof*ujo, loc. cU., “ A statuendo quicquam pro sua 
Rontontia al)Stinuit, consultius Acadoniijo Socraticfe institutam iinitari ratu^ 
qiw j)08t cansaa ot rationos allaUis ot quid in unaquaquo pa^ dici poasit 
expositum, audontium judioium intogrum atquo liberum reliquit.’* 
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duced.^ This definition and the fundamental notions underlying 
it constitute an advance of the greatest importance. He con- 
trasts with it the Boman conception of the jus gmlium, and the 
definition of Gaius.^ Tracing the sources, he briefly refers to the 
Roman fecial law as having been based on the ju8 naturaU, then 
adds to this two other sources — ^the law arising from customs, and 
that arising from consent, as evidenced in treaties, pacts, alliances, 
leagues, conventions, etc.® 

In his Solvtio gticestionis, the later work on the legal position of 
the ambassador and his suite, he states that the privileges of 
ambassadors are based not on the law of nature but on the consent 
of nations — i.e., on the jus geMium iJohintarium, arbitrary law 
built up as occasion and circumstance demand (“ usu exigente et 
humanis necessitatibus Natural law and arbitrary law may 
agree or may conflict ; where there is a conflict, universal abstract 
principles may have to yield to narrower practical interests. 
Similarly, Selden. in his Mare claumim (1635), and in his De jure 
naturali et gentium (1650) (the latter published in the same year 
as Zouche’s De jure inter gentes), distinguishes l)etween natural 
law and voluntary law ; the latter he term.s jus gentium inter- 
i^eniens^ and also j us gentiu m secundariu m.® ‘ ‘ 1 n t<T v('n iens autem 

jus gentium dicimus quod non ex communi pluribus irnpc^rio sed 
interveniente sive pacto sive morum usu nat um est, et jus gentium 
secundarium fere solet indigetari.”® 

(a) International Law in Time of Peace.*^ — Zouche first dis- 
cussed certain general questions (with numerous references to 
Aristotle, Pomponius, St. Augustine) : whether it is possible and 
desirable to be at peace with everybody', for example with bar- 
barians ; whether greater advantages are prcxluced by peace or 
war ; whether we ought to prefer an unjust peace to a just war, 

1 “ Jufi intor gontos ost, ^uod in communiono inter clivonMw jirincijr^, 
vol populos poncM quos o«t imperium, ufturpatur. Quod sotlkMit, inoruiu^ 
rationi congmis inter gontos plerasquo recoptum oat, ot id in quod gontoa 
singular inter ge consentiunt, ot observatur inter ea« quibuscum jmvx oat et 
inter oaa quibuscum belium ” (Part I., a. 1). 

2 Part I., 8. 1, pp. 1, 2. 

^ “ Deinde praetor moroa communes pro jure otiam inter gontos haliondum 
o8t, in quod gontos singulaii cum singulis inter so consontiunt, utiwto fwr 
pacta^ convontionos ot fmdora, cum communis roipublicaj s|K>nsio legem 
constituat, ot popuii univorsi, non minus quam singuli suo consensu obli- 
gontur ’’ (Part t, s. 1, p. 2). 4 q. i. 

® This oxproBsion ho borrowed from Vasquez. 

® Mare claumim, lib. i., c. 3, 

I It is not intended to follow hero Zouoho’s onior and arrangomont of 
subjoct-mattor, but it will lie more profitable to treat it undor tho two heads 
of Peace and War. 
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etc. Peace, defined as ordered concord (the ordinata concordia” 
of St. Augustine), is the normal condition of nations, and its 
interests predominate. It is of two kinds : pax moralis, between 
superiors and inferiors — e.gr., between the head of a family and 
the other members ; pax civilis, between equals — e.g,, between 
cities or States. He admits, however, an inequality de facto 
between the existing States, and this condition points to the urgent 
necessity of maintaining peace, for the purpose of general inter- 
course, hospitality, and, above all, commerce. Bodin had indi- 
cated a certain precedence amongst sovereigns ; thus, after the 
Pope he placed the Emperor, and then the French sovereign, 
who had recently defeated the claims of Spain.^ 

Territorial Sovereignty, and State Policy. — ^Does the fact of 
contracting an unequal treaty or accepting protection modify the 
status of a prince or State ? According to Proculus, Zouche 
points out, protection does not mean dependence, and the liberty 
of the de facto subordinate State must be respected. Sylla is 
quoted to the same effect : “ clientes sunt sub patrocinio, non 
sub ditione.” The case of Mary Stuart suggested the question 
whether a sovereign on his own territory had power over another. 
For the negative he points out that Mary was a free and inde- 
pendent princess, and could not be guilty of lese-majest6 (“in 
majestatem peccare non posset since she was the equal of 
Elizabeth ; for the affirmative, that there cannot be in one 
kingdom two independent princes, and, besides, the equal may 
submit to the judgment of his equal either by express or by tacit 
constuit, or tlirough delictual obligation. By modem practice 
those who have not supreme power cannot send ambassadors ; 
thus, Elizabeth refused to receive an ambassador sent by the 
Duke f)f Alba, as he was not accredited by the Spanish sovereign. 
The criterion of sovereignty is not merely the possession of 
territory, but the government of subjects. Territory may be 
acquired (1) by occupation, if it never belonged to any one, (2) by 
prescription, if previously abandoned, (3) by donation, (4) by 
succession. Under the last head he examines different modes of 
the devolution of the Crown. These matters were ‘burning 
questions ” in his time, in view of the accession of William of 
Orange, and the Spanish Succession. 

With regard to sovereignty over the soa,^ Zouche quotes Ulpian 

^ De la R&publique^ lib. L, c. ix. ® Part II., s. 2. 

® C/. the preaent writer’s essay on Bynkorshook in tho Journal of Com- 
paroHve Legislation, August, 1908, pp. 34 ei seq. 
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and Paulus as being mutually contradictory in their conception 
of occupation, and follows Grotius in admitting the right of 
exclusive jurisdiction of a State over its territorial seas. This 
subject is not considered by him to any large extent, as it had been 
fully treated before by Grotius, Selden, and others. 

If a State inordinately augments its military or naval forces, 
and its warlike equipment general!}^, such a proceeding, whilst 
not necessarily implying a violation of any specific law of nations, 
may nevertheless amount in reality to a molestation of, or a 
hostile or unfriendly act to, a neighbouring State ; in which case 
it is contended,! with Grotius, that the latter State has the right 
of intervention. The passage in Bacon’s Essays^ on this jK>int 
may be recalled : “ For there is no question but a just fear of an 
imminent danger, though there be no blow given, is a lawlul cause 
of war.” 

Each State has the right of self-preservation, and therefore the 
right to prevent such practices on the part of others as may tend 
directly or indirectly to injure it. The question is asked May 
one prohibit the passage over one’s territory of troo})s of neutrals 
or forbid the commerce of their subjects ? He answers tliat such 
prohibition may lx* exercised in thrw case's : “ (1) Si cum armatis 
transitus requiratur. ... (2) Juste negatur transit us iis qui 

hostes adducunt. ... (3) Si non a princi}x> territorii petatur 

transitus. . . As to commerce, Zouch<* accepts the rigorous 
doctrine of his contemporaries. It may be prohibited if it is 
calculated to debilitate or impoverish the State in any w'ay ; 
thus anji^hing tending to weaken morals or religious faith may l>e 
forbidden, as also the exportation of gold and silver. 

If disputes should arise betwwm sovereigns or betwecm their 
respective subjects, they may be sf^ttknl pacifically by jx^rniamnit 
judges, or by reference to arbitrators, or by acceptance of the 
existing lex loci, or by following the opinion of learne<l mcn.*^ He 
adds, moreover, that citizens may 'prima facie be under the juris- 
diction of foreign courts, by reason of their committing a qjrime in 
a foreign country. These propositions, set forth at a time when 

^ Part I., a. 5. ® Tho wholo sorioa publiahod in 102/5. 

^ “An iis qulbuscum ost amicitia transitus sit donogandua ?’* (Part If., 
8. 5, p. 112). 

* Part n., 8. 6, p. 112. 

® “ Judicium inwr gentos ost quo do controvorsiis inter ipsas oarumvo 
subditos statuitur, utpoto (1) cum cortos judicos habont ; (2) cum in arbitn)8 
oompromittunt, (3) cum rationo loci judicium 8uix)unt, (4) cum pnulontos 
do iis consura fenint ” (Part II., s. 1, p. 54). 
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nations were only too ready to rush to arms, have received high 
commendation from later writers.^ 

Nationality and Domicile. — ^The doctrine of nationality was 
very ill-defined and obscure in the time of Zouche. He refers to 
the policy of ancient Rome,^ where it was a constitutional maxim 
that acceptance of foreign citizenship by a Roman citizen operated 
ipso facto as a disfranchisement of his former rights.® In Greece 
and in other ancient States a different custom prevailed. With 
reference to modem times, it has in some quarters been maintained 
that an individual can enjoy concurrently the rights of citizenship 
of two States. Thus Heffter^ says that to be a subject of several 
States may be tolerated : “ Unterthan mehrerer Staaten zugleich 
kann man personlich nur durch Duldung sein.” Though special 
exceptions may be made for urgent reasons, the general rule 
is now admitted that “ a man can have only one allegiance ” ; 
and this law is laid down by Zouche with precision and clearness. 
Referring to the propriety of a decision in the French Courts on a 
question of domicile, he observes : “ Fortassis vero id respexerunt, 
quod quamvis incolatus et domicilium in externo regno suflSciunt 
ad constituendum aliquem subditum jurisdictioni et prfestandis 
muiKTibus obnoxium non tamen sit satis ad constituendum civem, 
ut ('onim privilegiorum civilium sit particeps quae in regno natis 
competunt, nisi specialis allectio supervenerit.”® Heffter remarks 
that Zouche goes too far in denying outright the possibility of 
more than one allegiance and also refers to the practice of various 
ancient States (though not Rome), and to more recent admissions.*^ 
But modem views follow Zouche’s doctrine. In 1 848, for example, 
when Lord Brougham was desirous of naturalizing himself as a 
Frenchman, the French Minister of Justice, M. Cr6mieux, informed 
him that to do so would necessarily entail a renunciation of his 
rights as a British subject.® 

Otlier kindred questions are discussed by Zouche, in addition 
to matters which now belong to the domain of private inter- 

^ Cf, for example, E, Cauchy : Le Droit maritime international (Paris, 
1862). ^ Part 11., ss. 2, 13. 

3 Cf. Ciooip, Pro BaJho : “ Sod nos (Romani) non possumus ot hujus esse 
oivi tails et cujusvis pnetorea. . . .** (c. 12). 

^ Dm europUische Vtflkerrecht (Berlin, 1867), p. 114, * Part II., s. 2. 

® Jodoch ist dios zu woit geganflen. Alios h&ngt von dem Willen dor 
Einzxjlstaaton nb ” {Ibid.). 

Roforring, for example, to Moser, vers, vi., 62, and to Qilnthor, ii 326. 

” “ La Franc*© n’admot pas de partago : pour devenir Pranijais il faut 
cxtssor d'Stro Anglais. Si la Franco vous adopt© pour Tun do sos enfauts, 
vous n’fites plus Lord Brougham, vous devenoz le citoyen Brougham.** 
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national law. He distinguishes emigration induced by want or 
oppression, from the deliberate founding of colonies, by which, 
according to Thucydides, a new people is formed not subject to 
the mother-country but her equal. If one sovereign is at the 
head of two different countries, does an individual born in one of 
them enjoy full rights of citizenship in the other ? He reports 
an affirmative answer in the case of Robert Calvin, a Scotch 
subject, and John Bingley, an English subject, with regard to 
succession to some property in London at the accession of James 
of Scotland to the English throne.^ May a citizen renounce his 
allegiance and leave his country without permission ? With 
Cicero and Tryphonius, he appears to hold the affinnative, unless 
it is to avoid payment of debts or military service ; but, with 
Grotius, he says it is otherwise in the case of collective desertion.^ 
A person having lived a long time in a foreign comitry and estab- 
lished a family there is not to be necessarily considered as having 
renounced his country of origin, unless he formally naturalize 
himself ; a decree of the Parliament of Paris is cited to this effect. 
An honour conferred on a subject by a foreign sovereign need not 
of necessity be recognized in his own country. With regard to 
national jurisdiction, Zouche refers to the important question of 
extradition. He points out that this is not a matter of established 
law, but that special treat ic's are often entered into on the subject 
by the States concerned.^ 

Ambassadors and Diplomacy.— Respect and goo<l feeling 
ought to exist between the heads of friendly States and between 
the nations themselves. Courteous relations may be established 
either by the sovereign in person or by means of ambassadors and 
envojTi, 80 that the interests of the respective States may be 
adjusted pacifically. Envoys charged with a special mission by 
virtue of the principle oi J vs corvgresms sive C4>Uoqvii civilis must 
be persons of rank or distinction.^ 

Before and at the time Zouche wrote, there were really no fixed 
rules as to the rights of ambassadors and their suites. Divers 
doctrines had been advanced. It was contended by some writers 
and publicists that ambassadors alone enjoyed absolute immunity, 

^ Part II., g. 2, p. 65. ^ Grotius, 1. ii., o. 5. § 24. 

3 ** Et proindo in fcDderibus saepe oautum est ut subditi dolinquentos, si 
potantur romittantur ” (Part IL, s. 6). 

* “ Dobitom, give ofneium, inter oos quibiiscum pax ost, ost quod piwstan- 
dum ost, inter divorsos pzincipes, vol populos quibuscuni jwix intorcodit, voluli 
jus congrossus, logationis, oonvontionis, ot mdoris civilis, cui fidos inter- 
ponitur, vol jusjurandum solonno adhibetur (Part I., s. 3 , p. 10). 
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by others that their suites must be placed in the same category, 
and again by others that under certain circumstances the local 
jurisdiction may be lawfully exercised.^ Qrotius insisted on the 
principle of exterritoriality, with its necessary implications. This 
legal fiction had many adherents, but was not by any means 
generally accepted. The opinion of Gentilis^ was not quite 
decisive, but he inclined to the view that an ambassador is amen- 
able to the territorial law, though in the special case of conspiracy 
he may be sent back to his sovereign. This procedure was 
adopted in the case of Mendoza (1584). Soon after this date an 
anon 3 nnous pamphlet^ was issued in England, urging that an 
ambassador or even his sovereign, if found guilty of conspming 
against a foreign State on the latter’s territory, may be put to 
death. Later, under James I., Sir Robert Cotton denied total 
exemption ; and similarly William Welwood held that respect is 
due to ambassadors so long as they respect the laws of the 
sovereign to whom they are accredited. 

Zoiiche, following Grotius, maintains that the privileges of 
ambassadors rest on the consent of nations, that is, on the jus 
gentiu'in voiituiarium. He distinguishes between the various 
kinds of ambassadors — e.gr., religious, permanent, extraordinary. 
Strictly sj^eaking, an ambassador is a representative sent only by 
a supreme Power, and not by a colony, or province, or munici- 
pality. He may take with him his suite {familia) — ^wife, children, 
sc^rvants ; and also auxiliaries (comites). His letter of credit is 
the manifest of his authority. His sovereign’s mandate is some- 
times open (aperinm), sometimes secret (arcanum). Certain 
honours due to him in receptions and audiences, and other rules 
of courtc'sy, are considered in detail.^ A few questions are raised, 
but not answered : e.g.y How far is an ambassador bound by his 
instructions ? Does he bind his sovereign if he acts contrary to 
his mandate, and if so, to what extent ? Is he entitled to inter- 
vene in private affairs concerning his countrjunen ? Is he to be 
respected by others besides the sovereign to whom he is sent — 
e.g., by princes whose territories he traverses ? Does secimity 
extend to an exile sent as ambassador to his own country by a 
foreign prince ? As for the last question, Grentihs had decided in 
the negative, Sir Edward Coke in the affirmative.^ 

1 Of. Journal of Comparative Legislation, August, 1908, pp. 36, 37. 

3 Jje legationibus l^ri ires (1686). 

® De legato et ahsoluto prindpe perdu^ionis tea (1687). 

♦ Part I.. 8. 4. * Ibid. 
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In case of offences against an ambassador, it is pointed out that 
they are offences against the State to which he is sent, as well as 
against the State sending him. 

As to civil actions, Zouche follows Qrotius in opposition to 
Gentilis, in denying liability of the ambassador and suite to the 
local jurisdiction, but in any case his house may not be made a 
place of refuge for malefactors, as was also the opinion of 
Paschalius . In the case of criminal offences, if t hey are not serious 
they may be overlooked, but if grave, he admits, with Grotius, 
that the offending ambassador must be conducted back to his 
sovereign with a demand for his punishment or surrender.^ To 
prevent imminent danger he may be arrested and examined. 
Should he, however, be guilty of armed violence, he may lawfully 
be put to death, not under pretext of trying or judging him, but 
as a legitimate self-defence, “ per modum naturalis defensionis, 
non per modum posnae.” 

In Zouche’s special work on the whole su])ject, his Solvfio 
qucestionis, published in 1057 after the famous case of Don 
Pantaleon Sa (1653), he considers the conflicting arguments and 
examples, ancient and modern, for and against the exemption of 
ambassadors and their suites. He justifies the condenmation of 
Don Pantaleon Sa^ on the ground that, lK*ing in the suite of his 
brother, the Portuguese ambassador, he was not c*X(*mpt from the 
English jurisdiction.^ He refers to Henry IV., King of France, 
who imprisoned the Spanish ambassador’s st^cretary for attempt- 
ing to corrupt a servant of the King, and, the ambassador com- 
plaining, the King replied : “ Where have you learnt that 
ambassadors and their servants are at lilx'rty to plot against the 
vState and dignity of the prince with whom they reside ^ Finally 
four re^ons are stated why membe^rs of the suite are not inde- 
pendent of the loc>al tribunals (1) they are more of the nature 

' . . Eum remittondum ad principom qiii oum misit cum pcfitulato 

ut oum puniat aut dedal ” (Solutio quatstionis, c. i.). 

^ Cf. Journal of ComjKir alive Legislation, loc.. cit., p. 37. 

^ Loibaitz condoiunod tho conduct of Cromwell in this caao as an infrac- 
tion of tho law of nations {De jure suprenuUus ac legationis principum Oer- 
manuje, c. vi.). ^ ^ 

Similarly, B:^or8hook stated {De foro legatorum, 1721, c. xviii.) that ho 

wund very few cases of such p^ishmont, and that such rare exceptions 
ought not te be hold as invalidating tho general rulo of immunity, ((ff, 
Journ^ of Comparative Legidaiion, loc. cit, pp. 36 etseq.). 

Ubumm gentium d^cistis logatos ot oonim ministros potootatom 
laboro machinandi contra Statum ot dignitatem principi.H apud uuom loga- 
tionom obount y {Sedutio quasstionis)* ” 

® Ibid,^ c. xir. 
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of the appurtenances of the ambassador (“ oomites vero facti sunt 
aooessorie tantum ”), and do not possess the same qualifications ; 
(2) letters of credit are not given to them ; (3) the ambassador 
alone is the representative of his prince, and this fact is the main 
basis of immunity (“legatus solus personam principis sustinet, 
quod est praecipuum immunitatis fundamentum ; and lastly 
(4) more credit and confidence are given to ambassadors by the 
sovereigns to whom they are accredited (“ quod plus legatis quam 
comitibus eorum ab eo quo admittit credi oporteat ”) because 
they are generally men of approved reputation, few in number, 
and easy to be watched and prevented in any mischievous design. 

A few matters remain to be mentioned imder the head of peace. 
The contractual transactions of a sovereign carry with them the 
same rights and obligations as they would in the case of a private 
citizen. Agreements made by a sovereign without any stipulation 
as to duration — ^for example, for the delivery of towns or other 
plckces, and sums of money — descend to his successors, when they 
have been concluded under considerations of pubhc utility.^ 
More solemn engagements, such as formal treaties, define clearly 
certain reciprocal rights and obhgations, and have as an additional 
sanction the oath of fidehty, the suprerna religio.^ 

we conclude treaties w ith people of a different rehgion 
111 is question points to the fact that, though the JJe jure itUer 
geutes had been published two years after the Peace of Westphalia, 
it must have been written some time before ; otherwise he would 
surely have taken cognizance of its new provisions indicating 
greater breadth of view and toleration. In the consideration 
of various other matters, it appears that Zouche does not hesitate 
to declare that where the midertakings or promises of a sovereign 
conflict w ith pubhc poUcy or national hiterest of vital importance, 
the latter should predominate. For example : Is a sovereign who 
has promised help to another State bound to furnish it should 
there be afterwards serious difficulties in his w ay i ** Zouche 
adopts a stringent interpretation of the clause rebus sic statUibus, 
111 1585 Queen Elizabeth had promised the United Provinces men 
and money, but new circumstances having arisen, she referred 
the matter to oertain Jurists, w^ho declared that every convention 

^ Part L, s. 4, and Part II., s. 4. ^ Part I., s. 4. 

^ An Iwdus inire licoat cum iis qui alioni sunt a religiono (Part II., 
g. 4). [By rdigio ha moans tho Christuui raUgion.] 

* ** An prinoepa qui promisit auxilia oum oommodo non possit, prtastara 
touaatur P* («6id). 
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must be understood rehus sic stantibus^ and that hence she was 
relieved of her engagement. May we revoke privileges of com- 
merce granted in an agreement with foreigners Zouche does 
not admit that privileges may be so far exercised by foreigners as 
to inflict injury on our own subjects, and that therefore in such 
a case they may be revoked ; in support of which opinion he recalls 
a certain negotiation between Elizabeth and the Hanseatic towns. 
A solemn oath exacted through fear may not on that account be 
repudiated, though it may be otherwise in the case of an informal 
promise ; but an oath taken under a mistaken notion of material 
and relevant facts, or through fraudulent representations, cannot 
be considered as binding.^ If one of the parties to a treaty 
violates a single condition, then the other contracting party may 
repudiate the whole. ^ 

(6) International Law in Time of War. Writings before 
Zouche. — ^The chapters of Zk)uche’8 treatist^ which are devoted 
to war, like those dealing with peace, are moix^ thorough and 
comprehensive, more systematic, and authoritative than any of 
the contributions by his English predecessors. The publication, 
indeed, of Gentilis’ De jure belli (1589) marks an important date 
in the history of international law,^ and Zouche alone of all the 
writers in England for a century sul)sequent to (kmtilis recognized 
fully the importance of this work, and took an account of its 
doctrines, many of which are accepted by him unlu‘sitatingly. 
Soon after the De jure belli there apj^eared in England several 
works — ^translations, adaptations, or more or less original con- 
tributions — e.g,, Eliot’s Discourse of War and Single Cornbat ; and 
Instructions for the Warres, a translation from the French. Much 
more considerable than these is the original work, published in 
1593 by Matthew Sutcliffe : The Practice, Proceedings and Latves 
of Armes, the indebtedness of which to Gtmtilis is apparent. He 
deals with the various causes of war, ridicules the idea of war 
being illegitimate when there is a just cause (in opposition to 
earlier objections on the ground of its hiding contrary to religion), 
insists on the right of sovereigns to pr(»vent the large incre^tst? of 

^ An commorcii sivo nogotiationis privilo^ia, do ciuibtiB cum oxloriii 
convenit, revocaro lioaat T” (»6u£.). 

^ Si oortum cst oum ^ui junivit alicjiKxl fxvcluin supjxisuiHSo ouod rovora 
ita m non haboat ^ nisi id crodidissot. non fuisso juratuniui, non ublmabit 
jununontum {ibid,). 

3 “ Si pare altera in fa^dero fefeliorit, potest altera discedere ” (Part II. 

6 . 5 ). 

* Cf, E. Nys, op, cit. 
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forces by their neighbours, denounces the Spanish encroachments, 
points approvingly to the action of Louis XI., Lorenzo de’ 
Medici preserving the balance of Italian States, Rnd Elizabeth’s 
policy with regard to the Low Countries, holds that declaration 
of war is not necessary when one is attacked (as in the case of the 
war with Philip 11.), and emphasizes that in the sacking of towns 
mercy must be shown to women, children, the old and feeble. 
Questions relating to prisoners and prizes are also considered. 
The aim and nature of war are thus summarized : “ Those warres 
are just and lawful which are made by the souveraigne magistrate, 
for lawful and just causes, being both orderly denounced in cases 
requisite and moderately prosecuted, to the end that justice may 
be done €Uid an assured peace obteined.” Some ten years later 
William Fulbecke issued The Pandectes of the Law of Nations . . . 
(1602), of which the seventh chapter treats of W£W, based on the 
authority of Gentilis and Ayala. A solemn declaration is de- 
manded, and prisoners are not to be put to death. Similarly, 
Richard Bernard, writing in 1629, urges moderation and mercy, 
and affirms the legitimacy of war, allows right of conquest and 
right of booty, and like Gentilis and Sutcliffe, admits the right 
of intervention with a view to self-preservation. 

Zouche on the Irfiw of l^'atlons in time of War.^ — Though 
Zouche exhibits a greater grasp and breadth of treatment, his 
kinship to these earlier writers is obvious. He defines war as a 
struggle imdertaken by the sovereign power for a just cause.^ 
As a rule a formal declaration is necessary. Under such circmn- 
stanoes it would be helium solenne, in contradistinction to helium 
minus aolenne — ^private war, as family against family, admitted by 
the ancients,^ or as in the case of reprisals. Measures of reprisal 
are not permissible in private law, as it is contrary to natural 
equity to inflict an injury on one person on account of the liability 
of another. But it is otherwise in the law of nations ; in which 
case each individual is considered as forming a constituent part of 
the State, and therefore liable for its default.^ 

^ . Jasta contentio quse scilicet authoritato legitinm et ox justa 

causa movotur (Part 1., s. 6). C/. tho statement of Suarez. 

3 literally “ seizure of men (XaM/3dr«. Xij^oficu) : an 

Athenian law, which, in case a citizen's murder abroful remained unpunisliod, 
authorized the seizure of three citizens of the offending State. (Cj. Lex ap» 
Dem, 647, 24 aeq, : 1232, 4). 

3 “ Jure tamen gentium introduotum apparet, ut pro eo quod preestare 
debet civilis sooietas, aut ejus caput, sive per se prime sive quod alieno debito 
jus non reddendo, se obstrmxerint, obligata sint bona onmium subditorum 
(Part II., 8. 6). 
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It is the duty of States to try by every means to obtain satis- 
faction before resorting to warlike measures. 

Declaration, however, may be legitimately dispensed with 
in certain cases : (1) when a war is begun for purposes of 
necessary self-defence ; (2) against those who are already con- 
sidered as enemies {Jiosles ) ; (3) against rebels or traitors to whom 
the law of nations does not apply ; and (4) when ambassadors are 
sent to demand satisfaction, and do not obtain it.^ 

He examines the difiEerent kinds of military power in war, and 
distinguishes classes of enemies ; ‘‘ Status inter eos quibuscum 
bellum est, est conditio inter ipsos quae ad imperium militare 
refertur, quod est dominationis, praepotentiae, et patrocinii mili- 
taris, vel conditio cum aliis ex qua alii inimici, alii hostos 
habentur.”^ Thus, military power is of three kinds : domiiuUiOy 
acquired by force of arms ; prcB potential authority of conqueror 
over the conquered ; patrociniumy mihtai^^ rights of the sovereign 
as to vassals. As to enemies, they may be inimtciy adversaniy 
hostes — e.g., brigands, rebels, traitors, pirates quos oifendere et 
perdere omnino licet ”), and jmti hoaies (" quibus oumia belli jura 
debentur ’ A few relative questions are next raised Con we 
consider as enemies thos<^^ who violates natural law, or the law of 
nations, those of another religion [meaning probably those not of 
the Christian religion], subjects of a friendly Slate living in enemy 
territory ? is an enemy subject hving in neutral territory to be 
considered enemy or neutral { Zouche gives many convicting 
examples and opinions, but his own conclusion does not clearly 
appear. 

Tropert^' may be acquired in two ways : acquiaiiio particularisy 
by individuals ; acquiaitio universalisy by the State, when terri- 
tories are invaded or surrendered. Are those thuigs wliicli are 
taken by the enemy and carried oli to neutral territory to be 
restored to the original owners ? He inclines to the aflirmative, 
and mentions a case in support ; thus, when Spanish ships were 

^ . (1) Cum suiKjipitur boiium ox causa nocoasario} dofoiuMuuis, (2) cuui 

his boUum infort or, jam hotttos habontur, (S) cum contra roboUoa ot 

dofoctores arma sumuutur, quia cum itlis jua goiitium non obsorvatur , • • 
(4) . . . cum logatis ro» roi^otontibua oic noc roddiUc suut, iioc sit aJitcr satis- 
factum ” (Part IL, s. 10). 

M. ScoUo obsorvos somewhat sarcastically on this statnmont and in 
reforonce to British praotico : '' On sait quo los juriscousultos anglais out 
toujours admis quo parfois la d^iaratioo pout 6tro omise, ct quo la j^tiquo 
an^iso on a souvont aur oe point pris k son also avoc lo droit dos sons ” 
(op. cU., p. 

* Part L, s, 7. ^ Part 11., s. 7. 
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captured by the Dutch and carried to an English port, the Court 
of Admiralty ordered their restitution. Does a thing taken from 
the enemy become the property of the captors before it is carried 
by them to a safe place ? Can a thing be considered as captured 
when it can no longer escape from its pursuers ? Zouche defines 
'postliminium in the terms of Paulus : “ . . . Jus amissae rei reci- 
piendae ab ertraneo et in statum pristinum rcstituendae . . and 
the different rules laid down are taken substantially from the 
Roman jurisprudence. May we plunder the property of those 
whose forts and fields are occupied by the enemy ? Yes, in the 
case of property previously belonging to the enemies themselves, 
or afterwards lawfully acquired by them.^ 

A large number of questions are suggested relating to military 
discipline and to the organization of military justice. Many of 
these matters had been more or less regulated in England from 
early times, rules for each war having been drawn up by the king 
or by the commander-in-chief . Thus, regulations and ordinances 
were issued by John, Richard I., Richard IT., Henry V. (the 
latter of whom ordered the protection of women and children, 
priests and sacred objects, and men at the plough) ; further 
regulations were made by Henry VII., Henry VIII., and Eliza- 
beth ; and in the Civil War rules were drawn up for the Royal 
forces by the Duke of Northumberland (1640), and the Laws and 
Ordinances of War (1643), by Essex, or the Parliamentary forces. 
Zouche, following this tradition, discusses divers matters arising 
in the conduct of warfare, and various reciprocal obhgations of 
the belligerents. He deals with the congress'us mUitaris, when 
sovereigns or commanders come to a conference or single combat ; 
military envoys ; ambassadors extraordinary to negotiate truces 
and conditions of peace. Military arrangements between the 
respective heads relate to (1) free access {de commeatu)^ (2) truces 
{de indiwiis)^ (3) exchange and ransom of prisoners {de ca'ptivis 
permutandis et redime^ndis), (4) surrender of places {de condilionibus 
iis qui loca obsessa dedunt) . Military treaties are concluded by the 
sovereign power when armistices and final peace are ooncemed. 
Do treaties of peace concluded by generals bind the sovereign or 
State ? Zouche refers to the insistence of the Roman Senate as 
to the necessity of its sanction. But when the sovereign power 
has had cognizance of such treaty and has acquiesced, ratification 
is to be presumed where such oiroumstances exist* as imply con- 

^ Part II., a 8. 
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ourrenoe with the conditions ; though mere silence in itself does 
not warrant this inference.^ K an engagement entered into by 
. a general is repudiated by the sovereign, ought the other party 
to be restored to its skUiis quo ante ? 

Then follow some questions relating to hostages : Can they be 
restored after the death of the one for whom they had been 
given ? fugitive hostages be received by those who had 

given them To the latter question GentUis and Grotius gave 
a negative reply which, 2k)uche points out, is in conformity with 
the contention of Edward III. of England. May we put to death 
hostages for an offence of the one who has given them ? Gentilis 
says yes, Grotius no, but Zouche does not decide. Does the lex 
talionis exist between enemies ? Gentilis seems to defend it, and 
Grotius is against it. To kill prisoners taken by us when we have 
no means of securely maintaining them in our power is con- 
demned by Gentilis. lU^timate practices are pointed out — 
though rather suggested in the form of questions — e.gr,, ill- 
treatment of prisoners, women and children, women who take 
up arms, profanation of sacred places, use of guile, lying, or 
ambush in military conferences, poison, assassination, refusal 
of burial to enemies, ill-treatment of envoys and of those who 
surrender, and various other practices of a like nature. 

Maritime Law and Naval War. — English writings on mari- 
time law before Zouche are not of great consequence. The rules 
of the Consoiato dd Mare, embodying customs many of which 
date from very early times, for a long time regulate<l the law as 
to prizes in England, as in many other States. Edw^arcl 111., 
Richard IJ., and Henry VIX. largely prohibited the importation of 
goods except on English vessels ; Elizabeth excluded foreign boats 
from the fisheries in the adjacent seas, and also from the coasting- 
trade. In the sixteenth century EIngland energetically opposed 
the rule “robe d’ennemi confisque celle d’ami,” which France 
claimed to have established. In the middle of the next century, 
important legislative measures were passed — e.g,, the Long 
Parliament prohibited (1650) foreign vessels from trading with 
the American colonics, except by special licence ; and in the 
following year Cromwell passed the Act of Navigation, 

^ Part IL s. 9. 

f ** Gwitilia varo et Grotius ambo conoludunt oivitatem quse dedit oboidem 
reoipere et retiuere non debero, non magis quam recipere rem pignori 

citra furti crimen ; et proinde Edvardus tortius Rox AnglisB uste accusabat 
quod contra jus obsidom fugientem rooepisset ” (Part II., s. 9). 
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William Welwood’s Ahridgemmt of aU Beor^Umes (1613) touches 
on the jurisdiction of the judges of the High Court of Admiralty, 
and on the controversy as to fishing. He maintains that there is 
not necessarily a universal liberty to fish in any sea whatever, 
and protests against Grotius’ confusing liberty of navigation with 
liberty of fishing. Gentilis, in his Advocatio His'panica (1613), 
deals with the various disputes which had arisen between England 
and Spain and other Powers, and considers certain matters 
relating to contraband, prizes, and pirates. 

The little that Zouche has to say on the law of naval war is 
concerned with the requisition of foreign vessels, maritime cap- 
tures, and right of visit. He maintains that requisition for war 
of foreign vessels touching our ports may be quite legitimate.^ 
Is it permissible to confiscate neutral property on an enemy 
vessel ? • In the time of Zouche the prevailing maxim was that 
if the vessel could be legally confiscated, then its cargo could also 
be seized.^ In the opinion of Grotius this is only a presumption 
as to the enemy character of the cargo, and could be rebutted by 
evidence to the contrary. With regard to enemy goods on a 
neutral vessel, Zouche states that the English Court of Admiralty 
had decided that they may be lawfully captured. Bight of visit 
is regarded by him from the point of view of a maritime ceremonial, 
which depends on the mutual agreement or comity of nations. 
A merchant- vessel which fails to salute a foreign man-of-war 
cannot merely on that account be taken as a lawful prize. A 
vessel is considered captured if it is brought to the captor’s port, 
or to a station where his fleet lies, iw/m 'proesidia, in such a way 
that possibility of recaptme is minimized but to make the rule 
more precise, safe detention during twenty-four hours, as Grotius 
stated, was recognized by European nations as the criterion.^ 

Neutrality, Contraband, etc. — ^Little is said by Zouche about 
the rights and duties of neutrals and the correlative rights and 
obligations of belligerents. He uses the terms amicus and amiciiia 
instead of the more expressive neutral and netUralUy^ which had 
already been used before him, though by no means generally.® 

^ Part n., 8. 6. 

3 ** . . . Si navis sit obnoxia, bona etiam obnoxia haberi (Part II., s. 8). 

^ “ Piacuit voro gentibns ut rem oepis^ is intelligatur quia ita detinet ut 
rsouperan^ spem probabilom alter amiserit ; oum res mobiles intra fines, 
id est, intra prsisicfia perduotie fuerint ” (Part II., s, 8). 

^ “ Sed reoentiori jure gentium inter Europajoe, inquit Gxptius, intro- 
duotum videtur, ut talia capta oenseantur, ubi per boras viginti quatuor 
in potestate hostium fuerint (ibid,). 

® Cf, Journal of CompanUive LegiskUum, loc, dt,, pp. 42 
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Is it permissible to pursue an enemy on neutral territory ? He 
inclines to the opinion that an enemy, by the law of nations, may 
be pursued everywhere.^ May we carry over neutral territory a 
prisoner captured on enemy territory ? His opinion appears to 
be in the negative, provided he has not yet been carried intra 
prcestdia,^ He recalls an instance in the war between Geneva and 
Milan ; the latter caused prisoners to pass over the territory of 
Bologna ; and John of Immola, a celebrated jurist, having been 
consulted by the pontifical legate, decided that it was an infraction 
of the law of nations. 

The subject of contraband® has been one of the most disputed 
questions in the whole range of international law, from the earliest 
to the most recent times. In the time of Zouche, usage and 
practice were changeable and capricious, and adopted by each 
State as it thought fit and convenient in view of its own interests. 
It was only after his time that a distinct international effort was 
made — e.g., in the Treaty of the Pyrenees (1659) and in the Treaty 
of Utrecht (1713), to indicate more clearly the nature of contra- 
band goods, and to enumerate certain specific articles. Zouche 
follows Grotius’ view that only such things ought to be con- 
sidered contraband as directly serve for war, or can be so utilized — 
e,g., arms, money, provisions. He admits that this is a logical 
inference from the fact that the institution of contraband is a 
penal measure. But he goes further than Grotius and Bjnkers- 
hoek in [regarding also as contraband, in ci^rtain cases, those 
things of which admittedly contraband goods can ho made — 
e.g.y iron (for arms), wood (for ships), etc. In this resjKict, ho 
takes into account the nature of the surrounding circumstances 
in each particular case, and urgent national necessity.'* Some- 
times, indeed, the more stringent measures will ho necessary tn 
prevent fraud. He is no doubt guided in this attitude by the 
provisions of the Roman law — e,g., the aenaitis con&uJUum M(ice- 
donianum — ^which prohibited not only loans of money to a minor, 
but also those things for which money could be procurfHi, “ cum 
contractus fraudem sapit.” 

Again, are accessories of prohibited articles — €,g., sheaths for 

* “ Hostis qui est ubiquo sdcundum jus gentium impeti poteet ” (Part II., 

8. 9). 

* “ . . . Alibi capius, nondum intra praeftidia doductus, in aliono terriO>rio 
dotinori, vel coercen non debet ” (Part IT., «, 9). 

® Cf. Jownal of Comparative toe. cU., pp. 44 eeq* 

^ “ Ubi est eadem ratio prohibit ionis, materiie ot epociei, item Jus in 
atraque conaendnm eat (Part II., s. 8). 
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swords — ^to be themselves prohibited ? Many ancient examples 
are cited, but no opinion is expressed. Similarly, no solution is 
given to the further problems suggested : May we intercept those 
things returning from the enemy, as well as those going to him ? 
Is tobacco to be considered as contraband [on the supposition 
that it may be used for preserving provisions !] ? FinaDy, what 
is the positioti in the case of a mixture of contraband goods and 
lawful goods found on a vessel ? Zouche insists, and quotes an 
ancient author^ in support, that it is essential to discriminate' 
between the case where both kinds of goods belong to the same 
owner, and the case where they belong to different owners. In 
the event of the former, both may be lawfully confiscated, — at 
least if the owner was aware of the fraudulent shipment. There 
is no reference in Zouche’s work to English contemporary practice, 
but it appears that the earlier custom of the Admiralty Courts was 
to condemn both ship and cargo irrespective of ownership ; after- 
wards the rule was relaxed, so that confiscation applied to the 
vessel and the innocent portion of the cargo only when they were 
the property of the owners of the contraband, or where there was 
fraudulent conduct.^ 

Value of Zouche’s Work. — ^The substance of Zouche’s work on 
international law has now been considered, his doctrines have been 
briefly set forth, and his relationship to his predecessors and con- 
temporaries has been indicated. His wide learning, and great 
ability — judicial as well as literary — ^were recognized in his own 
time ; and his opinions, both in his lifetime and after his death, 
were regarded as possessing high authority. His versatility was 
remarkable. As M. Rivier^ remarks : “ Er war beriihmt als 
scharfer, gelehrter, vielseitiger Jurist, ‘living Pandect of the 
Law,’ Civilist, Canonist, Feudist, Publicist, auch als Dichter ; 
vorziiglich bedeutend ist er aber als einer von den Begriindern dor 
Wissenschaft des Volkerrechts.” His fame spread on the 
Continent, several editions of his work were reprinted, and trans- 
lations were made.^ 


' PotriiiUB Bolivia, De re mUitari, 

** C/. Robinson's Admircdiy Rejiorts^ vol. iiL, p. 221, note (a), (cited^by 
Whoaton History of the Law of Nations^ p. 134). 

3 In F. von Holtzendonf ; Handbuch des VdlkerrecJUs (Berlin, 1885), 


vol. i., p. 417. 

* His Dejtire inter gentes, Oxford, 1650; Leyden, 1651 ; The Hague, 1659 ; 
Mayenoe, 16ol ; last Latin edition, 1759. 

A German translation, or rather adaptation, in which Zouche's name is 
not mentioned, was published by Qottfriw Vogel, Frankfort, 1666, under the 
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Varying estimates of his work, however, have been made in 
more modern times. Wheaton,^ for example, regards the De jure 
inter gentes as a mere abridgment of Grotins, with illustrations for 
the most part drawn from Roman law and Roman history, and 
asserts that its title to fame rests merely on the happy termino- 
logical innovation — “jus inter gentes.’’ On the other hand, 
M. Rivier, as above, terms him one of the foimders of the science 
of international law ; Khltenbom^ speaks of his principal book 
as the first real treatise on international law ; Ompteda® uses 
similar expressions, and holds that Zouche occupies an important 
place in the history of the law of nations. The true estimate is 
nearer to the latter than to that of Wheaton, who cannot, surely, 
have read the work he so unjustifiably disparages. 

It is true that Zouche is more of a systematizer of doctrines 
than an innovator ; but then the same remark largely applies to 
such a great writer as Grot ins. Indeed, it would have been 
impossible then to be otherwise, considering the epoch in which 
he wrote, the nature of contemporary events, the unsettled 
relationship between States, the clash of international polities, the 
conflict of religions — in a word, the rapidly changing character 
of the age. To write abstract, theoretically complete, and, as it 
were, final treatises — seemingly adapted more for a Utopia than 
for an imperfect world — is to do much towards instigating nations 
to discredit the whole fabric of international law ; and JZouche 
was far too wise to attempt such a task. 

The more certain subject-matter of the law of nations he 


title of AUgemeines Volkerrecht. trie auch aMgemctnes Urtheil und A 
aUer V other. 

His other importiint work, dealing with the legal poHition of ainbaaeuulors, 
and forming a supplement to and expulsion of his treatment of the same 
sulnoct in the earlier work is the SoltUio qiuBstionis .... first published at 
Oxiord, 1667 ; Cologne, 1662 ; Berlin, 1669 (with notes by Honnelius). 

A Gorman translation was issued at Jena, 1717, by J. J. Lehmann, under 
the title of Eines vornehmen englischen JureconstUii Oedanken txm dem Trakte- 
ment ein^ MiniMerg ; an English translation by T). J., liOndon, 1717 ; and 
another in the same year by an unknown translator, giving the Latin text 
also. 

(The latter three translations wore published in comiociion with the aflair 
of Gyllonburg, the Swedish ambassador.) 

^ cU.y p. lOL 

^ Volherrechts (1847): “Das orsie eigontlicho Lelirbuch des 
VcHkorrochts.** 

^ “ Dieses ist als das orste Lehrbuch dee gosammton Vdlkerroohts 
sehon, und verdienst daher vorzuglicho Aufmerksamkoit. . . . 
man sagen dass Zouchaus dor erste ist, der das Volkorrooht in soinem 
theoret^h^ sowohl also practischen Umfange orkannt und abgos6.,.v..*«., 
hat, und^hor in dieser Wissenschaft eino wichtige StoUe oinnimmt ” {LiUcra* 
tur des Votkerrechta, Regensburg, 1786," pp. 262, 253). 
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arranged consistently and logically, and set forth in a style marked 
by precision and conciseness. The more doubtful matter he 
incorporated in its proper place, but in the form of questions, 
many of which he leaves unsolved, and many, if not receiving a 
categorical answer, are impliedly answered — even then only 
tentatively — ^by means of examples and analogies. He does not 
attempt profound analysis, and carefully avoids metaphysical 
disquisitions ; he is content to be guided by practical common- 
sense and the necessity of time and place. 

His manner is characterized by modesty and reserve, being a 
marked contrast to the vigorous self-assertiveness and dogmatic 
insistence of Bynkershoek. The work of Zouche is of com- 
paratively modest compass ; it does not perhaps occupy as high 
a position in the evolution of international law as the treatise of 
Grotius ; but the English writer made a distinct advance on his 
predecessor in many respects — e,g., the use of the expressive “ jus 
inter gentes,” and its underlying conception, the recognition of 
the supremacy of conventional law over “ natural,^’ the use of 
recent examples of custom and practice, the constant implication 
of the relativity of legal development to political evolution. 
Zouche is the greatest of the earlier English school of international 
jurists and publicists ; and the subsequent traditions of this school 
of writers — ^not to mention many Continental writers of the 
positive school— owe much to his influence and example. 



JEAN BAPTISTE COLBERT 


Jean Baftistb Colbert,^ the famous Minister of Louis XIV. 
during the middle, and best, period of the latter’s reign,® is 

^ At the time of his death Colbert was Marquis de Seignoley ot de Chateau - 
neuf sur Cher, Baron de Sceaux, Lumieres, and other places (see Jal's Diction- 
naire de Biographie ei dTHistoire, tit. Colbert, p, 399). 

2 Louis XIV.’s principal merit is said to have consisted in his aUowing 
himself to be guided by such a mind as Colbert’s, which was so vastly superior 
to his ow’n (Bonnechose’s History of France, 1862, English edition, p. 399). It 
should, however, be remembered that Louis XIV. himself was a man of 
strong character and groat ability, in w hom there was, according to Cardinal 
Mazarin, the wherewithal to make four good kings and one honest man 
(Martin’s AT is/ory oj France, 4th ed., vol. xiii., p. 4), while, in the opinion of Lortl 
Acton, he was by far the ablest man, boni in modem times, on the steps of 
a throne {Lectures on Modern History, by Lord Acton, p. 234), and his reign, 
if Voltaire is to be believed, of greater value to Fnince than twenty ordinary 
reigns {Sihde de Louis XJW, vol. 18 of V’^oltaire’s coUoctod works, published 
in 1819, p. 206). 

^ That is to say, from 1661 to 1683. Cardinal Mazarin died on March 6, 
1661, and, on the following day, Louis XIV. summoned to the Louvre the 
Chancellor Segnier and the thrt'i? Secrotaric^s of iState — namely, Nicholas 
Fouquot (Superintendent of the Finances), Michael le Tcllicr (MinisUjr of 
War), and Huguee de Lionne or Lyunno (Minister of Foreign Affairs), to whom 
he intimated, in the course of an address, that though, till then, he had 
allowed the late Cardinal to govern the country, in future he would be his 
oim prime minister (“ Jo serai, a I’avenir, mon premier ininistre ”), to whom 
ministers could, when invited to do so, give advice. The Cliancudlor was, 
accordingly, forbidden to seal any document without thf*. King’s command, 
w^hile the Secretaries of iState were directed not to sign anji^hing without the 
King’s permission (Martin’s History of France, 4lh ed., vul. xiii,, pp. 549, 550). 
Many doubted (and notably Fouquet) whether the young King, then only 
twenty-two and a half years of age, would persevere in his resolution hence- 
forwa^ to govern in perwm. How completely this doubt wiis falsilkd is 
proved by the fact that Louis XIV. held the reins of power in his own hands 
for fifty-four years (t.e., till his death on September 1, 1715), and never once 
rolaxed Ins hold of them (Martin's History of France, 4th c^d., vol. xiii., p. 4). 
Dimng this long period, Lemis XIV., who possc^d an excellent memory 
and immense fertility of res<^>urce, devoted nine hours a day to public business 
{Inures on Modern History, by Ix)nl Acton, p. 234). Thi‘ first eleven years, 
however, of the young King’s personal government (t.c., from 1661 to 1672) 
wem m much inHuenced by the ideas of Colbert that the reign of Louis XIV. 
and the biography of his great minister are almost identical (Cambridge 

P* Martin’s History of France, 4th ed., 

vol. ^ 35). It was not, however, until 1669 that Colbert attained the 
lull rank of Secretary of State, though for some years previously ho had 
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identified with so many splendid achievements ^ that his claim 
to recognition, as a jurist and law reformer is apt to be somewhat 
overlooked. To the ordinary student of French history, Colbert 
figures as an able and successful financier,^ as the founder of the 

really conducted most of the affairs of State (post ; Martin’s Hiatofry of France^ 
4th ed., vol. xiii., pp. 23, 33, 34 ; Colbert, Promotevr des Orande Ordimnaricea de 
Louis XIV,, by Alfred Ayme, p. 11). In view of these circumstances, it is 
a little difficult to understand why Lord Acton should refer to Colbert as 
though the latter had been already, at the date of Mazarin’s death, in 1661, 
a departmental minister (Lociures on Modern History, by Lord Acton, p. 234), 
though, undoubtedly, for some little time previously to the death of Cardinal 
Mazarin, Colbert had secretly and unofficially assisted Louis XIV. in over- 
hauling Fouquet’s ffnanoial budgets (see post), and, moreover, as far back as 
1649, had b^n appointed a Conseiller d'FtcU, at the instance of Michael le 
Tollier, with whom Colbert was connected by marriage. 

^ See Lettres, Instructions, et Mcmoires de Colbert, by Pierre Clement, 
vol. i., p. 1. When, in 1669, Colbert was appointed Secretary of State, he 
was also given the control of the navy, commerce, the colonies, the King’s 
houstffiold, Paris, ecclesiastical matters, and the government of L’He de 
France, and of L’Orleannais (Martin’s History of France, 4th ed., vol. xiii., 
pp. 33, 34). He then only became the equal, in official rank, of obscure 
ministers whose names history has scarcely preserved (ibid.). It was, how- 
ever, primarily as a great financier that he obtained recognition as a first- 
class statesman. But “ les finances n’etaient pour Colbert, qu’un point 
d'appui, d'ou il allait saisir toutes les branches do la puissance publique.” 
11 etait pr6t pour tout, et propre a tout” (Martin’s History of France, 4th 
ed., vol. xiii., p. 32), and eventually obtained the control of nearly all the 
departments of government (Colbert, Promoteur des Grands Ordonnances de 
Louis XIV., by Alfred Ayme, p. 11). 

* When still working behind the scenes and unknown to fame, Colbert, 
on Augiist 31, 1669, wrote to Cardinal Mazarin that ‘‘ Les finances avaient 
grand bosoin d’une chambre de justice, severe et rigoureuse ” (Lettres, In- 
structions, et Memoires de Colbert, by Pierre Clement, vol. ii., part i., p, xiv) 
and that ho could not conscientiously associate any longer with Fouquet, 
the Superintendent of Finance, who had ceased to be honest and devoted 
to the State (ibid,, p. v ; and see Martin’s History of France, 4th ed., vol. xiii., 
p. 24). The Cardinal accordingly, shortly before his ovm death, advised the 
King to employ Colbert to help him secretly to discover Fouquet’s financial 
delinquencies, a work which Colbert continued to discharge down to Sep- 
tember 16, 1661, when Fouquet’s arrest, which had been decided upon some 
months previously, took place (bce Martin’s History of France, 4th ed., 
vol. xiii., pp. 26, 27, 28 ; Lettres, I tistr actions, et Memoires de Colbert, by 
Pierre Clement, vol. ii., part i., p. xiv ; Life and Times of Louis XIV., by 
G. P. R. James, vol. iii., pp. 101, 122). After a trial, which lasted practically 
for four years, and in which all forms of law are said to have been violated 
in order to secure a conviction, Fouquet was, on December 20, 1664, con- 
demned to perpetual banishment, a sentence which was immediately, and 
somewhat harshly, altered by the King to one of imprisonment for life (see 
Lettres, Instructions, et Memoires de Colbert, by Pierre Clement, vol. ii., part i., 
pp. 1 et seq. ; Life and Times of Louis XIV., .hy G. P. R. James, vol. iii., 
pp. 141, 142), being, semble, the only instance in the history of modem Europe 
of a monarch commuting a gentler for a severer punishment (Life and Times 
of Louis XIV., by G. P. R. James, vol. iii., p. 142), Colbert and Le Tcllier, 
who aio accused of having entertained towards Fouquet a vindictive hatred 
(Mazarin et Colbert, by the Comte de Cosnao, vol. i., p. 80), and who certainly 
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French Navy,^ as the reviver of the Commerce of France,* as the 

worked together for his destruction, had hoped for Fouquet’s condemnation 
to death {ibid., pp. 141 et seq. ; Lettres, Instructions, et MSmoirea de Colbert, 
bjr Pierre Clement, vol. i., p. xxvii) for high trecuson, a sentence which, in 
view of the evidence produced at the trial, would not, it seems, have been 
altogether iUegal and unwarrantable (Lettres, Instructions, et Memoir es de 
Colbert, by Pierre Clement, vol. ii., part i., p. ii). Marshall Turenne, in 
reference to the part taken by Colbert and Le Tellior in the Fouquet trial, 
said ; “ Je orois que M. Colbert k plus d’envie qu’il soit pendu, et que M. Le 
Tellier k plus de peur qu’il ne le soit pas” (ibid., p. xxvii). Colbert’s uncle 
by marriage, Henri Pussort, seems to have shar^ his nephew’s dislike of 
Fouquet. At ail events ho spoke for four hours, with great vehemence and 
passion, against Fouquet at the latter’s trial (Lettres de Madame de Shngne, 
1862 ed., vol. i., p. 469). Immediately after Fouquet’s disgrace, Colbert, 
first in March, 1661, as Intendant of Finance, and eventually, in Docomber, 
1665, as Comptroller- General of Finance, proceeded to realize his projects of 
financial reform (Mart in’s History of Fra nce, 4t h ed., vol. xiii., p. 39), introduccHl 
into the public accounts order, regularity, and simplicity, and adopted a new 
system of collecting revenue. He paid off, at tlie price of their original 
purchase, the Rentes which IukI been acquircHl by public mom'ylenders, at 
sums far below their face value, and endeavoured to put tlM> 8tate on the 
footing of a great inert‘antile coinniunity (st*e, generally, Lettres, Instritciions, 
el Mhnoires de Colbert, by Pierre Clement, vol. ii., jiart i., pp. xiv et seq. ; 
Life and Times of Louis XIV., by G. P. R. James, vol.iii., pp. 168 et seq.). 
Moreover, he made Fouquet's partizans, as they were called, disgorge the 
public monies they had appropriated (ibid.). By these means Colbert was 
enabled to remit some taxation and replenish the exhausUd exchequer ; and 
he eventually trebled the public revenue, but did not make it depend on the 
growi-h of private incomes or the execution of useful public works (Lecturet 
on Modem History, by Lonl Acton, p, 244). Oaing, howev(‘r, to the great wa rs 
carried on by Louis XI V^. during Collx^rl's admiiiistration, the financial 
condition of France gradually degenerated, until national insolvtmey was again 
almost reached, and Coll^ert, much against his will, was obliged to revert to 
measures for raisuig money, which he had himsedf condemned when adopted by 
Fouquet (Voltaire’s CfjUejcted Works, published in 1819, vol. xviii,, pp. 220, 221 ), 

^ III lieu of the thirty old ships, loft by Gardinal Mazarin at the time of his 
death, in 1661, ten years later — i.e., in 1671 — Franco possessed, thanks to 
Colbert, 270 battleships of all kinds, besides 30 galleys, and 62,000 sailors 
(Lettres, Instructions, et Mhnoires de Colbert, by Pierre Clement, vol. iii., 
part i«>^p- iv), while the sum annually spent on the navy, which, in 
Mazaiin’s time, never exceeded two millions of livres, under Colbert was 
seldom less than six times that amount (ibid.). Colbert also establislud 
ports and arsenals, where the fleet could repair any damage (ibid., p. viii), 
and likewise promoted i Ordonnance pour La Marine, which was a sort ot 
Marine Cede (see post). His efforts on the part of the navy were, after his 
death, maintained by his oldest son, the Marquis d<> Hi^igneley, who succeeded 
to his fathers post as Ministi^r of Marine, in which he displayed marked 
ability (Martin’s History of France, 4th cd., vol. xiv., p. 2), and during his 
brief career considerably increased the sirength and power of tlio navy 
(Le^es, Instructions, et Memoires de Colbert, by Pierre Clement, vol. ii., part i,, 
p. iv). Colbert also provided for the land dehmoes of his country, and, in 
doing m, caused to be erected a triple line of fortrt^sst^s, on the north and 
east of France, for the protection of the frontiers (Biographic UniverstUe, 
Ajictenne ^ ***> tit. Colbert, p. 224; Lettres, Instructions, et 

Memoires de Colbert, by Pierre Clement, vol. v., passim). 

* Commeroe did not thnve under Richelieu or Mazarin. It was, however 
greatly encouraged by Colbert, who caused trading companies to be cstab’ 
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developer of the French Colonial possessionB,^ as the encourager 
and protector of agriculture,^ as the creator and restorer of great 
public buildings,® and as the patron of literature, science, and 
art.^ And yet, though Colbert united in his person all these 

libhc*d, which it was declared ail persons might join without compromising 
their nobility (Martin’s History of France, 4th ed., vol. xiii., p. 117). French 
manufactures, and notably those of Lyons silk, and also for the making of 
the lace known as Point de France, or Point d’Alen^on, near which town 
Colbert possessed a chateau (Voltaire’s collected Works, published in 1819, 
vol. 18, p. 190), and the tapestries Gk)belin8 and Beauvais {ibid,) were en- 
couraged by Colbert, who was also largely instrumental in founding the 
manuiaoture of Sevres porcelain and plate glass (The Monarchy of France, 
its Rise, Progress, and Fall, by William Tooke, F.R.S., p. 456. He also 
rnado several commercial treaties. Moreover, besides opening up for naviga- 
tion rivers which, according to Pascal, are “ les chomins qui marchc ” (Letlres, 
InstrurUons, el Memoires de CMert, by Pierre Clement, vol. iv., pp. cxii et 
seq,), he promoted the construction, by De Riquet, of the Canal Languedoc, 
which cjonnects llio Bay of Biscay with the Gulf of Lyons (ibid., p. Ixxix) 
and purchased frtun Charles II. of England the port of Dunkirk, in order 
to rooeiv'e the cominorce of the North (Martin’s History of France, 4th ed., 
vol. xiii., p. 286). The economic precept, laissez-faire, was, it has been 
stated, borrow(^d by the eighteenth century (Lectures on M^ern History, 
by Lord Action, p. 12) from 0>lbcrt, according to whom : “ La liberte est 
r&me du commerce. II faut laissez-faire les homraes qui s’appliquant sans 
[loiiie 4 oo qui convient le mieux ; e’est co qui apporte le plus d’avantage ” 
(CH)lbort in Comptes Rendus de Vlnstitut, xxx’ix., p. 93). L’Ordonnance du 
Comraorco of 1673 was mainly the work of Colbert (post), 

^ Colbert reorganizt^d the French colonii’« in Canada, Martinique, and 
St. Domingo, Wsides founding others at Cayenne and Madagascar and 
Pondicherry (The Monarchy of France, its Rise, Progress, and Fall, by William 
TtK>ke, F.R.8., p. 456 ; Martin’s History of France, 4th td., vol. xiii., pp. 113 
ei seq. ; Chamberses hhicyclopedia, vol. iii., p. 337). The Code Noir(L’0rdon- 
nanee 0<»lonialc), though i.ssuod after Colbert’s death, w’as duo to his in 
spiral ion (post), 

^ SiH) Martin’s History of France, 4th od., vol. xiii., pp. 34, 35 ; Leftres, 
Inslruciions, et Mesnoires de Colbert, by Pierre Clement, vol. iv., passim, 
pp. xl et seq, CoU>ort stimulated, as far as possible, the multiplication of 
cattle and the acclimatizsvtion of foreign animals, and renewed the exemption 
fn>m seizure for Lixes, etc., of cattle and beasts of burden (Leitres, Instruct 
lions, ei Mhnoires de Colbert, by Pierre Clement, vol. iv., pp. xlviii, Ixvii), 
w'hich exemption wivs first established by Sully in the time of Henri IV. 
(Bachelet’s Les Orands Ministres Francois, pp. 329 et seq,), 

® In 1604 CoUx»ri Ix^came, by purchase. Superintendent of Buildings. Be- 
sitles (sorely against his inclination) tranrforming Versailles from a shooting 
hnlge into a |iaL\ce, enlarging and adorning Ijcs Tuileries, the Louvre, Fon- 
tainebleau, St. Ot'nuain, and Ohambord, he greatly beautified Paris (Letlres, 
I nstrucUons, et Mhnoires de Colbert, by Pierre Clement, vol. v., p. xli), en- 
trusting this work mainly to the artdiiteets Perrault and Blondel (ibtd„ p. xlix). 

^ I’ho creation of the Academy of Insi'riptions and Medals, of the Academy 
of Sciences, of tho Academy of Framx^ in Rome, of the Academy of Archi- 
tecture, and of that of M^ic, are duo to Colbert {Letlres, Jnstrui^ns, et 
Mhnoires de Colbert, hy Pierre Clement, vol. v., p. liii). He also founded a 
Frofeasorship of Civil Law in 1679 (The Monarchy of France, its Rise, Progress, 
and FaU, by William Tooke, P.R.S., p. 456). w'hile, during his administration, 
the Royal Library was removed to a more suitable place, and the books 
were increased in number from 16,000 to 40,000 (Bonnochoee’s History of 
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different titles to historic fame, which some consider entitle him 
to be regarded as the greatest Minister in the annals of mankind,^ 
without excepting even Sully and Richelieu, not to mention 
Mazarin,2 he was also the promoter of the great codifying ordin- 
ances of Louis XIV.,* in which character it is proposed mainly to 
consider him in this brief essay. 

Before, however, concentrating attention on this aspect of 
Colbert’s public career, it is desirable to give a few particulars of 
his life and origin, Jean Baptiste Colbert w'as born at Rheims 
on August 29, 1619,^ and his parents were Nicholas Colbert and 
Marie Pussort. His father, who, in the early part of his career, 
does not appear to have been always solvent,^ was engaged in 

FraJice^ 1862 ed., trausiatod by William Robson, p. 397). On May 21, 1667, 
CJolbert was made a member of the Academy of Franw, and pronounct?d the 
customary oration (Letires, Instruction^j el MemoireSy by Piem> Clement, 
vol. v., pp. Ivii, Iviii). 

^ Bonnechose's History of France^ 1862 ed., note by translator, William 
Robson, p. 399, where it is stated that the real glory of the reign of Jyouis XIV. 
begins and ends with Colbert, as the glory of Thebes rosci and fell with 
Epaminondas. If Louis XIV. obtained the title of Great, it was mainly due 
to Colbert {Biographie U niverseUc^ Ancienne et Modeme^ vol. ix., M. Colbert, 
p. 223), after whose death the monarchy declined in powei and importance. 

^ Mazahn has been termed “ the ablest and most successful of Ministers 
(Lectures on Modem History^ by Lord Acton, p. 235) and “ a statesimm of 
the highest rank ” (ibid.y p. 236). 

^ Recueil Qmkrai des Anciennes Lots Fran^aises^ by Isamljert and others, 
vol. xviii., p. 103. According to the President Hemiult, “ColU^rt qiii a 
retabli les finances porta ses vues plus loin ; justice, comment', marine, jx^liee, 
tout se ressentit de I’csprit d'ordre qui a fait le princijml canid de iv 
ministre et des vues 8up(»rieure dont il envisagosit chaque jmrte du gouvi^r* 
nement ” (ibid.). 

^ Bachelet’s Les Grands Ministres Franf^ais^ tit. ColUrt, p. 368; Lettres 
Instructions, et Memoires de Colbert, by Pierre Clement, vol. i., p. xxiii. The 
baptismal certificate for the parish of 8t. Hilain% Rheims, leaves no doubt 
as to the date and place of Colbert’s birth. Nevertheless, it has bt‘en statt'd 
that the date of his birth was August 22, 1619 (Martin’s History of France, 
4th ed., vol. xiii., p. 21), that ho was bom in Paris in 1619 (( Jim Imers’ General 
Biographical Dictionary, vol. x., p. 15), and that the event UK>k place at 
Rheims, but not imtil 1625 (Lijfe of Famous John Baptist Colbert, done into 
English in 1695, p. 3). In 1825, on the occasion of the coronation of 
Charles X., there was placed, in a house in the Rue de (X^r6s, near to tlie 
Place Royale at Rheims, a tablet on which was engraved, in letters of gold, 
the followiM inscription— namely : “ Joan Baptiste CollxTt, Ministre d’fitat 
sous Louis Xiy. est n6 dans cetio maison le 29 Aofit, 1619” (Lettres, In- 
structions, et Memoires de Colbert, by Pierre (Element, vol. i., pp. 473, 474). 

* L^es, Instructions, et Memoires de Colbert, by Pierre Clement, vol. i., 
p. xxiii. Colbert’s father is sometimes referred to as Nicolas Colbert de 
Vandi^ (ibid.). He eventually became Seigneur de Vandi^re, Governor of 
Fimes, Maltre d’ Hotel in Ordinary to the King (Biographie UniverstUe, 
Ancienne et Moderne, vol. ix., tit. Colbert, pp. 208 et seq.), and Tr<borier de 
rExtraordinaire des Querres (Boohelet’s Les Grands Ministres Franeais, 
pp. 329, 403). 
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some commercial pursuits at Bheims, and was probably a cloth, 
wool, or silk merchant,^ though it has been stated that he was 
first a wine merchant, and then a clerk to a notary.* Colbert’s 
mother was the sister of Henri Pussort, who eventually became 
a distinguished coimcillor of the Parliament of Paris, and one 
of the two selected by the King to be *‘au conseil royal des 
finances.”* His association with Colbert in notable projects 
of law reform will presently be noticed.^ Colbert was, moreover, 
connected with Michael le Tellier,® whose sister was the wife of 
Colbert’s uncle, Jean Baptiste Colbert de Saint Pouange,® a man 
of considerable commercial and financial repute, who ultimately 
attained to high official rank.^ 

Events of Life. — ^As regards Colbert’s remote ancestry little need 
be said. When, indeed, he became famous as a statesman, efforts 
were made to trace his descent from a younger branch of a noble, 
if not royal, Scotch family, supposed to have settled in Prance 
in the latter part of the thirteenth century.® This origin Colbert 

^ See Biographie Universdle, Andenne et Modeme, vol. ix., tit. Colbert, 
pp. 208 et aeq. ; Life of Famous John Baptist Colbert, done into English, pub- 
lished 1695, p. 3; A. Jars Dictionnaire de Biographie ei d^Hiatoire; Colbert’s 
Life, by Clement, 2 vols. 

^ Ibid, The author of Lea Soupira de la France eadave, published in Colbert’s 
lifetime, refers to him, contemptuously, as “ fils d’un marchand de Reims ” 
(Lettrea, Inatmctiona, et Memoir ea de Colbert, supra, vol. i., p. 467). 

* See Martin’s History of France, vol. xiii., p. 77 ; Memoirea du Lhic de 
Saint-Simon, vol. i., p. 411. 

^ Boat ; and see Clement’s Hiatoire de Colbert, vol. ii., pp. 291 et aeq, ; Precis 
de V Hiatoire du Droit Fran('aia, by Paul VioUet, p. 186. 

* Lo Tellier ultimately became Chanoelier, and was Secretary of State 
down to 1666 (Voltaire’s Works, published in 1819, vol. xviii., p. 36). His 
son, Francis Michael le Tellier, Marquis de Louvois, one of the greatest of 
French War Ministers, became Colbert’s great rival towards the end of the 
latter’s public career. Louvois was the evil and Colbert the good genius 
of Louis XIV. (The Life and Times of Louis XIV,, by G. P. R. James, vol. iv , 
p. 60 ; and see also Lectures on Modem History, by Lord Acton, p. 239). 

® Leitres, Instructions, and Memoirea de Colbert, by Pierre Clement, vol. i., 
p. xxiv. 

’ See Houvelle Biographie Ginerale, vol. xii., pp. 101, 102; Mazarin et 
Colbert, by the Comte de Cosnac, vol. i., p. 81. 

® Giles Manage, a genealogist who was, it may be mentioned, eventually 
deprived by Colbert of a pension (Life of Famous John Baptist Oofderf, done 
into English in 1695, p. 228), pretended to have traced Colbert’s descent 
from the Kings of Scotland (ibid,), while Colbert himself claimed to belong 
to an ancient and noble Scottish family named Cuthbert (Clement’s Life of 
Colbert, vol. i., p. 519 ; Chalmers’ General Biographical Dictionary, voT. x.* 
tit. Colbert), a younger branch of which was allegi^ to have settled in Scotland 
in 1281 (Biographie UniveraeJle, Andenne et Modeme, vol. ix., pp. 208, 225). 
Letters Patent of James II. of England, registered in Parliament May 21 , 
1687, attest that Colbert was descended from noble and illustrious S^tch 
parents, on both the paternal and maternal side (see Clement’s Hiatoire de 
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by no means repudiated, but, on the contrary, is suspected of 
having endeavoured to uphold, by somewhat unworthy means.^ 
It is, however, more than probable that Colbert’s family was, in 
fact, of respectable, but thoroughly bourgeois, origin, ^ and it is 
certain that one branch of it settled at Troyes and the other at 
Rheims,^ in both of which cities, and also in Paris, members of 
the Colbert family were engaged in commerce, and held in 
honourable repute, in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries.^ 

It should, howevOT, in fairness be stated that, in 1667, Colbert; 

Colberi, vol. i., Appendix, pp. 519-532, where the ancestry of Colbert is fully 
discussed). Colbert bore on his coat of amis a snake (Latin, Coluber ; French, 
Cotdeuvre) impaled, in allusion to his name, and the whole Colbert family 
adoptod the same device ( Jal's Didionnaire de Biographie el d* Histaire, p. 399). 
The Barons of Castelhill have been cited as common ancestors of the C^llierts 
of Scotland and France, and as having the same coat of arms {Biographie 
Uniieraelle, Ancienne el Modeme^ vol. ix., lit. Colbert, pp. 208 et aeg,). For 
further information as to pedigree of the Colbert family so<> Lettres^ JnMmc 
lions, et Mhnoires de Colbert, by Pierre Clement, vol. i., Appcuidix, pp, 407 
et seq. 

^ It has been stated on good authority that, by Col blurt's orders, a stone 
slab placed over the tomb of his grandfather (a wool merchant), in the Church 
of des Cordeliers at Rheims, was secretly removed and another substituted 
for it, on which Colbert had had engraved, in old characters and language, 
an account of the supposed chivalrous exploits of a Scottish knight (one 
Ricliard Colbert), together with the legend, “ En Ecwjsse je eus 1© bc*rceau, 
et Rheims m’a donno le Tom beau (Bachelet's Lts Orands M inistres Fran^^ais^ 
tit. Colbert, pp. 329*403 ; Nouvelle Biographie Qinerale, vol. xii., pp. I(X), 101 ; 
Life of Famous J ohn Baptist Colbert, done into English in 1695, p. 228 ; 3/azarin 
cl Cotberi, by the Comte de Cosnac, vol. i., p. 78; Leltres, Instmclions, et 
3femoir€S de Colbert, by Pierre^ Clement, vol. i., Appendix, p. 471). 

^ Martin’s History of France, 4tb ed., vol. xiii., p. 21 ; Mazarin et Colbert, 
by the Comte de C^osnac, vol. i,, p. 81 ; Lettres, Instruclions, et M (moires de 
Colt>ert, by Piem^ (3ement, vol. i., pp. xxii. Aettording to the A bis* t'hoisy, 
Ckdbert had great pride in ancestry (Bachelet’s Les Grands 31 inistres Francois, 
tit. Collxut, pp, 329 et seq.), but, ne vert Ik* leas, was hcuiest enough to tell his 
eldest son the truth alsmt his origin in w*<»nlH — viz.: Coquin, tu 

new qu’un f>etit Isiurgc^ois, et, si nous trom)K)ns le public, je veux an moins 
que tu sacth^ qiii tu es ” {3iazarin et Colbert, by the Comte de CVwime, vol. i., 
p. 79; 3Ihnotr€S de V Abbe de Ckoisy), Momjver, in writing to his son, he 
(Collxjrt) truthfully stated ; “ Mon Ills doit hien penser et faijt! souvent 
reflexion sur ce que sa naissanr^^ Faurait fait etre. si Dieu n’avait pas l>eni 
mon travail et si eo travail n’avait pas extreme ” {l^Ures, Instructions, 
el Me^ires de. Colbert, by Piem^ (3ement, vo|. i., Appemdix, p. 408), 

Mazarin el Colbert, by the Ccjmte de Ctisnac, vol. i., p. 81, 

^ Nouvelle Biographie Oenetale, tit. Colljert, vol. xii.. pp. 100. 101 ; Jal’s 
Did%onna%re de Biographie et d IHstoire, tit. (^>lljert. CJmiK^rCs great-uncle* 
Odoart (jolbert, who was bom in the sixtecuith and died in the sovenieenth 
«5ntury, was originally a mercthant of Troyes, who eventually extended his 
btmncfm operations to Antwerp, Frankfort, Lyons, Venice, and Florence, 
w^re ho established branch houses for the distributon of ttw> products of 
^mpogne (^ Martin’s History of France, 41 b ed.. voL xiii., pp. 21. 22 ; 

Maz^tn et CoHert, by tlie CV»mte de Cosnac, vol. i.. p. 79 ; Nouvelle ilk 
Generate, supra), * 
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was, it appears, able to furnish proofs of nobility, which had to 
be produced to enable one of his sons to obtain admission into 
rOrdre de Malte.^ Probably such proofs were not too critically 
examined by officials only too anxious to gain the thanks and 
approval of a powerful Minister. 

Of Colbert’s childhood no reliable details are forthcoming, 
though it has been affirmed that a profoimd reserve and im- 
penetrable discretion distinguished even his earliest years * His 
personal appearance can hardly have been attractive,® if, as 
stated by some of his contemporaries, his mien was low, dejected, 
and stem, not to say forbidding.^ In spite, however, of this 
unprepossessing external appearance, he was, as has been re- 
marked, of the race of lions and not of foxes,® though his extreme 
caution and discretion may, in the opinion of some, somewhat 
belie this description of his character. Certainly, if his contem- 
poraries are to be believed, he was a man of few words, who 
regarded long conversations as so much time lost, and seldom 
returned a verbal answer to a question of any importance until 
the proposition put before him had been first reduced into writing 
for his more careful consideration.® His industry and attention 
to business were such, and his complete masterj^ of details so 
exceptionally complete and accurate,*^ that it has been stated 

^ LetireSj Instructions^ et Memoir es de Colbert, by Pierre Clement, vol. i., 
p. xxiii. 

* Eloge de Jean Baptiste Colbert (1783), p. 3. The following anecdote of 
(Colbert’s early manhood is worth repeating : When in the service of Michael 
lo Tellier (see post), and by his order, Colbert delivered to Mazarin, then at 
Sedan, a letter from the Queen Mother (Anne of Austria). Colbert had 
strict instructions not to leave the letter in the Cardinal’s possession, but to 
return with it, after His Eminence had read it. Mazarin, wishing to retain 
the lotter, had recourse to various stratagems to enable him to do so, which, 
however, entirely failed, owing to Colbert’s firmness and fidelity to his trust. 
When, in subsequent years, Colbert, on Le Tellier’s recommendation, entered 
the service of Mazarin, the latter remembered the incident just described, 
but as one wholly to Colbert’s credit (Chalmers’ Biographical Dictionary, 
tit. Colbert, vol x., pp. 15 et seq, ; Life of Famous John Baptist Colbert, done 
into English in 1695, p. 4; Jal’s Dtetionnaire Biographic el d^ Histoire, tit. 
Colbert). 

® See Mazarin et Colbert, by the Comte de Cosnac, vol. i., p. 80. The best 
portrait of Colbert, which hardly seems to justify written d^riptions of hia 
personal* appearance, was by Nanteuil (Martin’s History of France, 4th ed,, 
vol, xiii., p. 23). 

^ Life of Famous John Baptist Colbert, done into English in 1695, p. 3 ; Jal’s 
Dtetionnaire de Biographic et d*Histoire, tit, Colbert. 

® Martin’s History of France, 4th ed., vol. xiii., p. 23. 

® Life of Famous John Baptist Colbert, done into English in 1695, p. 3 ; Eloge 
de Jem B'lpfisie Colbert (1783), p. 3. 

’ Lettres, Instructions, etMhnoiresde Colbert, by Pierre Clement, vol. i., p. xxi. 
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of him that no man was ever more laborious and diligent.^ 
' Whether his apprehension was as quick as that of Cardinal 
Mazarin may perhaps be doubted,* though it must certainly have 
been far above the average. He slept but little, and was most 
temperate in his diet, and knew only one sort of repose — ^namely, 
that experienced by change of work, or by passing from one 
diflScult task to one less diflBcult.® As a man’s nickname some- 
times affords a clue to his character, it is perhaps worth mentioning 
that Colbert was called by some “ Vir mannoreus/'^ and that 
Madame de S6vign6 dubbed him “ Le Nord/^ and trembled at the 
very idea of seeking an audience of him.^ 

Though Colbert was undoubtedly, in the main, the architect 
of his own fortimes, and obtained his ultimate promotion to the 
highest ministerial rank in France by his own personal merits 
and exertions,® he did, nevertheless, owe his first introduction to 
public life to his Uncle Jean Baptiste Colbert de Saint Pouange 
(already mentioned),’ who rescued Colbert from the commercial 
career for which he was originally destined,® and, in 1648,® pro- 

^ LeftreSf Instrvciions, ^ Mhnoires de Colbert, by Vierre ("lement, vol. v., 
p. Iviii ; LHctionnaire de V Academic, ed. of 1694, I^facc. Liko Napoleon I. 
(sec Sloane^s Life of Napoleon, vol. iii., p. 163), Collx^rt never to have 

found the limit of his cajmeity for Wi>rk. 

^ Martin’s History of France, 4th ed., vol. xiii., p. 22. 

® Memoires de Charles Perrault, p. 34. 

^ Bachelet’s Les Grands Minisires Franrais, tit. Colbi*rt, pp, 329 et seq. 

® Ibid. ; and see Lettres de Madame de ShHgnt (annotated cniition, 1862), 
vol. iii., p. 33. 

® LeUreSy Instmciions, el Mhnoires de Colbert, by Pierre Clement, vol. i„ 
p. xxxi. Colbert might truly have exclaimed with Corneille, Je no dois 
qu'a mois souJe, tout<* raa rtuiomin^ ” (Biographic UnivtrseUe, Ancienne et 
Mtsieme, vol. ix., tit. Colbert, pp. 208 ei seg.). ^ Ante, p. 253, 

® Mazarin et Colbert, by the Comte de Cosnac, vol. i., p. 81 ; Martin’s History 
of France, 4th ed., vol. xiii., p. 22. In his early youth, CoUmrt was sc?ni to 
Paris, and then to Lyons, to learn commerce, returning eventually to Paris, 
where he passed from the office of a notary (said to liave berm the fatlwtr of 
the j>oet Chapelain) into that of a procurator iprocureur), and then became 
a clerk “ Chez un tr^sorier de« parties casuelles ” {.Martin’s History of France, 
4th ed., vol. xiii,, p. 22 ; Mazarin ei Colbert, by the Comte de Cosnac, vol- i.. 
pp. 79 ei seq.). Whetlier Colbert was over in the H<»rvioe of Mazarin’s linkers, 
Cesanni and Maserani, appears to doubtful (Mazarin ei Colbert, by the 
Comte de Cosnac, vol. i., p. 81 ; Biographic Universelle, Ancienne et Modeme, 
vol. ix., tit. Colbert, pp. 208 et seq.). 

This was also the year of Col heart’s marriage to the wealthy Marie Cliaron, 

A.. .. .» _ # ».i - % 1 *■ 


nine children, who all achieved distinction, in tlui Government, Church, or 
Army (Bachelet’s Le>8 Grands Minisires Fran^ais, lit. Colbert). One of his 
daughters married the Due de Clievreuse, and the other the Due de Beau- 
villiers. Colbert’s eldest son, better knowti as the Marquis de Seignelay* 
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cured for him employment under Michael le Tellier, at that time 
either ComptroUer-Greneral of Finance or Minister of War.^ 
Under this distinguished statesman, Colbert, thanks, in no small 
measure, to the commercial, legal, and financial training he had 
already received,^ exhibited great aptitude for business and those 
eminent qualities of head and heart which determined Le Tellier 
to introduce and recommend for office his prot^6 to Mazarin,® 
who soon gauged Colbert’s worth,^ and, besides entrusting him 
with several delicate diplomatic missions,^ eventually ap- 
pointed him his inUndant, and finally made him one of the 
executors of his will® — so well satisfied indeed was Mazarin with 
Colbert’s supreme gifts in administrative and financial matters,*^ 


who by some is said to have owed his success in life to propitious circum- 
stances rather than to individual merit {LettreSf Instructions, et Mhnoires de 
Colbert, by Pierre Clement, vol. iii., part 2, pp. ii and xli), while others assert 
that he was at least as able a man as his father (Voltaire’s collected Works, 
published in 1819, vol. x vii., p. 35 ; Lettres de Madame de Sevigne, annotated ed., 
i862, vol. ix., pp. 582, 583), hoped, according to a published letter of Madame 
de Maintenon, to succeed to all his father’s various posts (Lettres, Instructijns, 
et Memoires de Colbert, by Pierre Clement, vol. iii., part 2, p. xv ; Martin’s 
History of France, 4th ed., vol. xiv., p. 2), and did, in fact, become Minister 
of Marine, in which office he rendered good service to his country (ibid,, vol. iii., 
part i., p. iv; Voltaire’s collected Works, published in 1819, vol. xvii., p. 35). 
Ho only survived his father seven years, dying November 3, 1690, aged thirty- 
nine (Lettres de Madame de Smgne, annotated ed., 1862, vol. ix., pp. 582, 583). 
Another son of Colbert was Marquis de Blainville et d’ Amory, who held certain 
Court appointments, of which he w'as deprived in favour of Michael le Tellier’s 
son, Louvois (Lettres, Instructions, et Memoires de Colbert, by Pierre Clement, 
vol. iii., part 2, p. xvi). One of Colbert’s sons became Archbishop of 
Rouen. 

^ Jal’s Dictionnaire de Biographic et d' Histoire, tit. Colbert. 

^ Martin’s History of France, 4th ed., vol. xiii., p. 22. 

® Ibid. Mazarin et Colbert, by the Comte de Cosnac, vol. i., p. 81. 

* Colbert did not at first appreciate Mazarin’ s greatness of intellect, though 
he eventually estimated the Cardinal’s qualities at their true worth (Martin’s 
History of France, 4th ed., vol. xiii., pp. 22, 23). 

® Those missions comprised one to Rome to Pope Alexander VII., to induce 
the latter to restore to the Duchy of Parma the Duchy of De Castro, and to 
help the Venetians (Biographic Univcrselle, Ancienne et Modems, vol. ix., tit. 
Colbert, p. 210). Prior to this mission Colbert was created Marquis de Croissi 
(ibid,), and ho eventually became Marquis de Seignelay, a title subsequently 
borne, after Colbert’s death, by his oldest son. 

® Mazarin et Colbert, by the Comte de Cosnac, vol. i., pp. iii et seq, ; The 
Oeneral Biographical Dictionary, new edition by Alexander Chalmers, F.S.A., 
vol. X., tit. Colbert, pp. Kietseq, ; AsXe Dictionnaire de Biographic etd^Histoire 
p. 395 ; Lettres, Instructions, et Memoires de Colbert, by Pierre Clement, vol. i,, 
p. ci. 

^ As Richelieu and Mazarin may be said to have been the founefers of 
political despotism, so Colbert may be regarded as the founder of administra^ 
live despotism (Mazarin et Colbert, by the Comte de Cosnac, vol. i., p. v), 
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both in public and private life, that, when dying, ^ he recom- 
mended Colbert to Louis XIV. in the following words, namely : 
“ Je vous dois tout, Sire, mais je crois m’acquittcr en quelque 
sorte avec votre majesty en vous donnant Colbert.” 2 The King, 
however, scarcely needed this recommendation from his d 3 dng 
Minister, as, for some time before Cardinal Mazarin’s death, 
Colbert had secretly helped Louis XIV. to investigate and criticize 
Fouquet’s daily statements of account, and in so doing had 
revealed to the K^ng talents which were not unmixed with 
genius.® Still, it was not until some months after Mazarin’s 
death that Colbert was, upon Fouquet’s disgrace, made iiUendant 
of the finances, while his appointment as Comptroller General of 
Finance was deferred until 1665 ^ Colbert’s subsequent career 
was one of rapid advancement in the public service, to which 
the age in, vhich he lived was undoubtedly favourable, for the 
constitution of France then consisted in its being a Government 
through Councils, to which, with few exceptions, neither birth 
nor rank gave any right of admission.^ Hence it was that 
bourgeois like Colbert, Bossuet, and Louvois were employed by, 
and in high favour with, the Grand Monarque, who became j)ar 
excellence the King of the Merchant Classes,® and was quite 
content that his nobles should remain courtiers rather than 
statesmen. This policy may have been, in part, dictated by 

^ Mazana's recommendations of Colbert to Louis XIV. are said to have 
been almost his last words. 

^ Eloge de Jean BaptiMe Colbert^ p. 4 ; Biographic Universdle, Ancientie el 
Mi^ernc, yoL ix., tit. Colbt^rt, p. 211 ; Martin s History 0 / France, 4th ed., vol. 
xiii., p. 20 ; Memoires de Choisy, p. 570. Though C^lU^rt did not at lirst 
esteem Cardinal Mazarin, ho did at last thorouglily appreciate his talents 
and many good qualities (see Martin's History of France, 4th ed., vul. xiii., 
pp. 22, 23). 

f Martin's History of France, 4th ed., vol. xiii., pp, 20, 27 ; Biographic 
UmverscUe el Moderne, vol. ix., tit. Colbert, pp. 210, 211. Lmis XIV. recog- 
nized in Colbert “ rhomnie solido, Thominc des choses s^rieuses ; lo sorviteur 
devout ; Ic mervoilleux instrument du i>ouvoir royal, lo g6nie qui or^it et 
avait rhabilit^, de fairo croirc k son maitre qu’il no faisait qu’oWdr aux 
pensees du souvorain” (Jai's Diclionnaire Critigue de Biographic el cTHistoire, 
p. 395). 

* LeUres, Instructions, et Memoires de Colbert, by Pierre Cleinont, vol. ii., 
part i., p. xlix. 

‘ Cambridge Modern UUlory, vol. v., p. 3 ; Lettree, Inelructiona, a Memoires 
de Colbert, by Pierre Clement, vol. i., App<jndix, pp. 4(57 (d seg, 

® Social France in the Seventeenth Century, by (>)cile Hugon, p, 147 ; ami 
see LeUres, Instructions, et Memoires de Colbert, by Pierre Clement, vol. i., 
p. 407, whore a passage is cited from a work, published in IJolbert's lifelimti, 
called Les Smpirs ^ la France des Esclave qui aspire apres aa liberii, complain- 
in^ of the admission into the Government of bourgeois like Louvois and 
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dread lest those who were bom in the purple should in time, if 
promoted to fill high offices of State, become powerful enough to 
attack and limit the rights and prerogatives of the Crown itself.^ 
At all events, it is certain that, after Colbert’s death, and when 
his eldest son, the Marquis de Seignely, and Louvois were no 
more, Louis XIV., with no one of sufficient intellect and strength 
of character to thwart him, reigned supreme over a Ministry 
composed of persons who may fitly be described as “titled 
clerks.”^ 

It is not proposed to trace at greater length Colbert’s general 
career as a Minister, especially as its principal achievements 
have already been briefly recorded on an earlier page f and, 
moreover, form the subject of detailed notice in the volumes of 
French history and works of general biography. Attention 
must, however, now be called to Colbert’s position as a jurist and 
law reformer. 

Colbert as Law Reformer. — That Colbert should, amidst his 
many other absorbing occupations, covering at one time, as 
has been seen, the whole field of departmental administra- 
tion,^ have had time and courage to initiate and superintend 
the Herculean task of consoUdating and amending the laws of 
his country, may well amaze the most strenuous statesman 
of modem times. He possessed, however, a powerful incen- 
tive to action in the knowledge that in an age which, in 
its ideals and efforts, both political and literary, t^^ified order 
and authority,^ the administration of justice throughout 
France, but especially in the provinces, was both irregular and 
corrupt.® This was partly due to the rival claims of innumerable 
feudal Courts, as against Royal Magistrates and one another,*^ 
for, notwithstanding the encroachments of the Crown on its 

^ Introduction by Charles Sarolea to Nelson's abridged edition in French 
of the Memoir es du Due de iSaint-tSimon. 

2 Franc ois dc FendoUj by Viscount St. Gyres, p. 45. 

^ Ante, p. 248. 

^ Martin’s History of France^ 4th ed., vol. xiii., pp. 33, 34 ; Lettres^ In- 
siructiona et Memoires de Colbert, by P. Clement, vol. i., p. 1 ; Colb^t, Promotcur 
dcs Orands Ordonnances de Louis XIV,, by Alfred Aym6, p. 11. From 1661 to 
1672 wore the most glorious years for Colbert, and when his ideas reigned 
supreme (Martin's History of France, 4th ed., vol. xiii., p. 35). 

® Cambridge Modern History, vol. v., p. 15. 

® Ibid, The extraordinary assizes held at Clermont Ferrand, called “ Les 
Grands Jours d’ Auvergne," must have revealed the existence of many abuses 
calling for reform (Martin's History of France, 4th ed., vol. xiii., pp. 69 ei 

7 Ibid. 
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independence, feudal justice still subsisted, though in a confused, 
arbitrary, and corrupt fonn.^ Moreover, both Civil and Criminal 
Procedure were in a more or less imperfect condition, and, in 
the interest of humanity and the speedy administration of justice, 
demanded simplification and reorganization, while the brutality 
of the punishments attached to crimes sorely needed mitigation, 
seeing that, instead of reforming the criminal himself, or acting 
as deterrents, they seemed calculated to have, and in fact had, a 
precisely opposite effect. 

It was, then, in such conditions as these that Colbert, actuated 
by noble and sincere motives, urged Louis XIV. to signalize, if 
not immortalize, his reign, then already becoming famous on 
other grounds, by giving his sanction and an impulse to a great 
scheme of legislation, designed to reduce into one body all the 
existing ordinances,^ thereby rendering jurisprudence fixed and 
certain throughout the entire kingdom, and also destined to 
bring about a necessary reduction in the number of persons 
invested with judicial power That Colbert did not fully achieve 
all that he hoped to accomplish as a law reformer wm certainl}^ 
not his fault.** He did, however, initiate that codifying process 
which eventually produced the Codes Napole<^)U, and thereby 
aided the work of bringing the customarj^ la^^ of France again 
into harmony with the Roman law.^" 

From an undated paper in Concert’s handwTiting, which reveals 
his idea of codification, it is evide nt that he was well aware that 
such idea was by no means original, though he sei*nis to have 
considered that Hemy III. alone, amongst previous French 

^ Cambridge Modern History vol. v., p. 15, In the reign of Philip 11. of 
Franco (called Philip Augustus) the administration of juatico by feudal Ionia 
¥raa curtailed, and they wore no longer allowed to decide caaea according to 
their mere caprice, while, at the same time, judges were apixuntod to try and 
detennine causes in accordance with settled law. 

^ Cotberi, Promoteur des Orands (Jrdonnances de. Louis A/P., by Alfred 
Aym6, pp. 16, 16, 17 ; Precis de V liistoire du Drmi Fran^^ais^ etc., by Paul 
Violiet, p. 186; Cours Elemcniaire (TUisioire du Droit Fran^'ais, 2nd ed., by 
Adh^mar Ksmein, p. 786. 

3 Precis de I Histoire du J.roit Francois, etc., by l»aul Violiet, p. 186 ; 
Btographie UnivereeUe, Ancienne ei Moderns, vol. ix., tit. Oilbert, p. 216. 

* See Colbert, Promoteur des (hands (Jrdonnances dc Louis XI 1., by Alfred 
Aym€, p. !?• 

« Studies in History and Jurisprudence, by James Bryex*, pp. 107, 376, 
377 ; Manuel du Droit Fran^ais, 9th ed., by Judge Paillict, p. viii. Ever 
ainoe the discovery, in the reign of Louis Vll. (Le Jeune), in the twelfth oen- 
tury, of a cjopy of the Institutes of Justinian, the Homan civil law had, in the 

greater part of Europe, and notably in Franoe, become the absorbinii study 
Oi the learned. ^ 
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Kings, had planned to reduce the whole of the ordinances of the 
country into a single body,^ assigning the execution of this task 
to the President Brisson, who did indeed compile what is termed 
the “Code Henry,” which, however, never came into actual 
operation 2 

In Colbert’s time, and indeed before the great Revolution, the 
civil legislation of Prance was divided into two general systems, 
namely, the customary and the written law, each of which 
branched into a multitude of subdivisions.® There were up\>v^rds 
of 180 customs, extending more or less over the various provinces 
of France.'^ In many parts of the country, though less in Provence 
and Languedoc, the Roman law had gone back into that shape 
of a body of customs from which it had emerged a thousand 
years before, while in Northern and Middle Prance some customs, 
and especially those relating to land, were not Roman at all.® 
Independently of customary law and written law, considered as 
local law, Prance was also governed by Roman law, the laws 
of the Prince, and the decisions of the local Parliaments.® 

^ Histoire de la Proc^ure CrimineUe in France, by Adh^man Esmein, p. 173 ; 
Clement’s Histoire de Colbert^ vol, ii., p. 297 ; Manuel du Droit Fran^ais, 9th 
eel., by Judge PaiUiet, p. xiv. Ideas of codification have been attributed to 
earlier French Kings than Henry III. — namely, to Charles VII., Louis XI., 
and Henry II. (see The Civil Laws of France, by D. M. Aird, p. 19), not to 
mention Henry IV. {Colbert, Proinofeur des Grands Ordonnances de Louis X/F., 
by Alfred Aym6, p. 14). Moreover, these royal projects of codification 
were seconded by many eminent jurists of the sixt-eenth century in their 
writings (ibid,), while Colbert himself resumed the work at an auspicious 
moment, seeing that Domat was then composing his treatise on civil law 
(ibid.) and Lamoignon, first President of the Parlement de Paris, was con* 
templating and evolving a scheme of unified and general legislation for the 
whole Kingdom of Franco (ibid.), in which work there was eventually asso* 
ciated with him the learned jurisconsult Barth^limi Auzanet (Precis de VHis- 
toire du Droit Franrais, etc., by Paul Viollet, p. 184). 

* See authorities in preceding note. La Garde des Seaux Marillac harl, in 
a measure, the same fate as the Code Henry (Histoire de la Code CrimineUe 
en France, by Adhemar Esmein, p. 178). 

3 The Ciml Laws of France, by D. M. Aird, p. 20. 

^ Ibid, According to one authority, before the Revolution, French legis- 
lation comprised not less than fifty general customs and 225 local customs, 
without taking into account those provinces which were under the written 
law (Dictionnaire Usuel de Droit, by Max Logrand, avocat, tit. Code, p. 189). 

® Studio in History and Jurisprudence, by James Bryce, p. 107. 

® The Ciml Law of France, by D, M. Aird, p. 19. The “ Parlements ” must 
not bo confounded with Les Etats G6n6raux (National Assemblies), which w'ore 
summoned at uncertain intervals by the King, and in some reigns not at 
all, though they alone were supposed to grant subsidies to the Crown and 
sanction the levying of contributions from the people (see Judge Pailliet’s 
Manuel du Droit Franrais, vol. i., p. x). IjOs Parlements were Courts of 
Justice, and the first of these to be established was the Parlement de Paris, 
in the year 1302, by Philip IV. (Le Bel), down to which time a Court of Jostico 
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Having once secured the King’s sanction and approval of his 
scheme for the amendment and codification of the law,^ Colbert 
lost no time in carrying it into execution, and at once prooec ded 
to settle the essential preliminaries.^ Accordingly, a Coimcil was 
created to make all needful preparations, to discover and discuss 
existing defects and abuses, and to devise remedies for them.*’* 
Two classes of persons only were, in the first instance, employed 
as members of this Council — ^namely, eminent jurisconsults and 
members “ du Conseil du Roi,” to the exclusion of such members 
of the Parlement de Parish as were not ministers, and also to the 
exclusion of the judicial body (I^es Corps Judiciaires) * This 
Council, termed the Conseil de Justice, was 8ubdivide<l into 
tliree sections.® Of thesc\ the first had assigned to it eoelmastioal 


from the earliest p'ri<xl followed the person oi the King, a pnwtitt^ whirh 
was found to bc' irksoint% and led to the gradual establishment of elevim 
St^jvoreign Court.s or Parlemonts, in various |mrts of France {Thr Monarchy 
of Fran^, its Rise, Progress, and Fall, hy William Tm^kv, F.H.S., p. 208). 
In 1674, Lfouis XIV. himself gave Parlements, or SovercMgii Courts, to Franeh«^ 
Comte at Dol. and afterwards at Besan 9 on (ihid.). For a very interesting 
account of Ix* Parlement de Paris et les ant res sur son mcxl^de.’’ see Mhmdres 
du Due de SainFSimon, 1857 ed.. vol. xi., chap. 17. pp. 300 ei aeg. 

* Cx)lbert communicated bis plan to Ixmis XIV. alxmt the year 1604 or 
1665 (Histoire rff la^ Procedure Crtminellc en France, by Adh«’*inar Ksmein, 
p. 180). I^mis XI\ . was in the habit of attributing t<» himsc'lf the primary 
idea of Codifying Ordinances {ibid., p. 177). 

* ^ Promoteur dea Grand (Irdonnanrea de Lonia XIV., 

y AJm^d Aj^Tne, pp. 15 ei seq. The Ordonnanc<‘ Civile w'as pr(‘j>ar€*d tilth 

the greatest solemnity {Rerneil Ocnhal des Anriennea Loia Ftan^ataes, vol. 

xviii., p. 103). Ihese pndiminaries about to be desenlx’d wen^ prior to the 

issue of the Ordonnance Civile, but the history of this Ortlinanee mav be 

rogaraed as the historj’ of all the ordinanc'cs, and espi^cially of tlu’ Onlonnanee 

Cnminolle (Htatotre de la Procedure Criminelle en France, by Adh^unar 

Esmein, p. 206). 

» Cfibert Promoleur de<t Grand* Ordonnance* dc L,ntU XIV., bv Alfred 
Aym(', p. I. ; anti h<h‘ Martin'H Hintory of France, 4th otl., vol. xiii!. pp. 07 


Cottra 
- *P 785 

The diHlikc conceived hy i;,ui* XIV. and (WU>rt Vt. tJm rar'icment 

I^vincial Parlemcntd. dated from the troublous 
nivmt whon ^ve oxn-RHcR were committed which were con- 

de On’leri t. J* *** l’**'^**®*^^'' {Lcttre*. I nMruction*, H Memoirfg 
medha^d i-. P- «)• Colbert ia Htmpoaed to have 

^eonnt against the Parlenuuit de Pans, and jxirtly on this 

leformB ( Precis X*r “f '•« raemhers in hit) pro]x>m d iegislativo 

by l.„ul Violktt, p. IgO , nU- 

» OoursBO^t /runcr. by AdhVimnr Eamcin. p. 179). 

cd.. pp. 7H5 * d^Hishnrc du Droit Fran^aie, by Ahht'-mar Kmncin, 2nd 

Esmein, ^p. I 79 . ^ ^ ^ ^ I rocedure Cnmtnelh en Frame, by Adhdmar 
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affairs, the second matters concerning the nobility, while to the 
third section was relegated, in a special manner, all that related 
to civil and criminal justice and police.^ Colbert was himself a 
member of the last-named section, at the sittings of which, in his 
absence, his ideas and wishes were ably represented and ex- 
pounded by his imcle, Henri Pussort,^ in whom he had complete 
confidence * 

To aid the Coimcil in its work, and to enable it to fulfil its duties 
effectually, by Colbert’s advice, given to the King, memoranda 
were obtained from* legal experts in various~parts]"of the country 
detailing the abuses to be remedied and suggesting remedies.^ 
Moreover, also by Colbert’s advice and direction, inquiries were 
set on foot among recognized and effective bodies (Corps Compe- 
tents) with a view to obtaining valuable and reliable information, 
and, further, while the Council was maturing its projects, eight 
able and trustworthy Maitres des Requetes® were despatched to 
do duty in all the “ Parlements du Royaume,”® to ascertain and 
receive complaints and criticisms, and to forward same to the 
Conseil de Justice, certain members of which were specially 
deputed to receive all reports and commimications from the 
Maitres des Requetes, and to maintain a regular correspondence 
with them J 

The first sitting of the Conseil de Justice is said to have taken 
place after Mass on September 25, 1 665,® at the Louvre, in the 

^ Cvlhertf Promoteur des Orands Ordonneinces de. Louis X/F., p. 17. 

* Ibid, ; and soe Precis de V Histoire dti Droit Fran^i^, by Paul Viollet, 

p. 180. 

® Martin’s History of France., 4th ed., vol. xiii., p, 77. 

* Colbert, Promoteur de.s Orands Ordonnances de Louis XIV., p. 17 ; Precis 
de r Histoire d^i Droit Franrais, by Paul Viollot, p. 186. These memoranda 
still exist in the Biblioth^quo Nationale {Histoire de la Procedure Criminclle 
en France, by Adh6mar Esmein, p. 180). Of these memoranda Henri Pussort’s 
was the only one to which Colbert attached real importance and which he 
analyzed ( ibid . ). 

® They received special instructions from Colbert himself {Colbert, Promo- 
ieur des Orandes Ordonnances de Louis XIV., by Alfred Aym6, p. 17). A 
Maitro des Requites was a member of the Council of State, next in rank to 
a counsellor. 

® Histoire de la Procedure Criminclle en France., by Adh^mar Esmein, p. 194. 

^ Ibid. ; and see Colbert, Promoteur des Orands ^donnances de Louis XlV.,hy 
Alfred Aym6, p. 17. 

* There appears to be some difference of opinion in regard to the date of 
the first sitting. Thus, while the date given in the text is vouched for by 
one authority (Histoire de la Fracture Crimindle en France, by Adh^mar 
E.smein, p. 194), according to another authority the first sitting took place 
on October 10, 1665 (Martin’s History of France, 4th ed„ vol. xiii., p. 77, note 1), 
while October 28, 1666, has also bi^n mentioned as the correct date {ibid. ; 
Isambert’s Becucil Oen^nd des Anciennes Lois Fran^aises, vol. xviii., p. 104), 
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King^s study, and in the presence of Louis XIV., who presided over 
it in person, and delivered an allocution.^ From that moment 
the great work may be said to have commenced, and it waa 
continued, without interruption, to its conclusion and achieve- 
ment.2 The Conseil used to assemble at least every fifteen 
days (and generally under the presidency of the King himself), 
when the articles adopted by the Commission de Justice® were 
submitted for deliberation.** 

The second sitting, which was also held at the Louvre in the 
King’s presence, took place, it is believed, on October 11, 1066,^ 
and seems to have been a notable one.® It was at this sitting 
that Louis XIV. interrogated the different mcml>er8 of theOons(»il 
de Justice, asked each of them his advice, and decided to divide 
the matters in hand into principal heads, confiding eac^h of these 
to two or more mem hoi's, who, after discussing them with some 
famous advocates, were renjuired to report their views thereon 
to the King, to whom the final decision was, however, rest^rved.’ 
Colbert himself also spoke at great length on the same occasion, 
praising the King and expounrling in detail the schc'ine recom- 
mended for adoption.® 

It is quite imnecessarj’ to refer to each of the several sittings 
held by the Conseil de Justice, but it should l>e noted that it 
was not imtil January 26, 1667, that, by the King’s exjiress 

* Hisiairedela Procedure Criminelle en France, by Adlu'inar EKmcin, p. IIM. 
At this first sitting, besides the Cliantxdlor S«*g lier, who knew so little <»f the 
project in hand that he appears to have bluiidersd somewhat {HUUnre de la 
Procedure Criminelle en France, by Adheinar Esmoin, p. ItM). then^ were 
pre.sont MM. Voisin, Hotraan, de Villeroy, d’Aligre, !e Tellier, tie Lytmne, 
de Vertharaon, Poucet, Bouchemt, et H<*nri Pussort, {Prfrijt de C HiMinrt 
du Droit Franqais, by Paul Vlollot, p. 180 ; Histoire de la f^ocednre Criminelle 
en France, by Adht^mar Esmein, [>. 195). 

^ Histoire de la Procedure Criminelle en Frame, by Adht'miar Esmein, 
pp. 194, 198, 

^ fk*e Colbert, Proimdextr den Grands Ordonnnnces dc Louis XIV,, by Alfred 
Ayine, p. 19, 

* It fia.s been stated that the sittings of the (’onmtil de Justice commenced 
October 28, 1000, and continued evt?ry W'eek, anti m>metime« lasted fc»r many 
days, down to February It), 1607 (Isaml^ert's Hccueil General ties Anciennes 
Lois Francoises, voL xadii., p. 104). 

® Htsloire de la Procedure Criminelle en France, by Adh^mar Esmein, p. 196. 
Those who differ as to the date of the first sitting of the Oonseil de Justice 
must obviously also be taken as disputing the dates of the second an<l w>ino 
of the subsequent sittings. 

® /6k/. MM. d'^tampes, do Moiungis, and de 8dve figure, for the first time, 
at this second sitting of the Conseil de Justice, while M. Pouoet's name dis- 
appears {ibid,), 

I ^ i/ts/airc du Droit Francis, by Paul Viollet, p. 186. 

ProzHure CrimineUt en F ranee, by2Adii6tnar Esmein^ p. 
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command, Lamoignon, the First President of the Parlement de 
Paris, who had previously explained to Louis XIV. his own ideas 
on codification,^ appeared at the Conseil de Justice, accom- 
panied by an imposing deputation of Presidents of Courts of 
Justice in their robes of office, and wearing their judicial caps.^ 
Prom this period the Conseil de Justice represented both the 
Parlement de Paris and the Conseil, and continued its work, 
mainly, if not invariably, in the house, and largely under the 
direction, of the Chancellor Seguier.® The Membei’s of the 
Parlement de Paris were, however, not permitted to take part 
in the preparatory labours undertaken in respect of all the codi- 
fying ordinances promoted by Colbert, but only in respect of 
those relating to the Civil and Criminal Ordinances.^ The other 
ordinances were, it appears, framed in strict accordance with 
Colbert’s original plan, which completely ignored, for purposes 
of consultation, the members of the Parlement de Paris.® 

It v^as during the sittings of the Conseil de Justice, and while 
the Civil and Criminal Ordinances were under discussion, that 
the ancient independence of the Parlement de Paris, admirably 
defended by its First President, Lamoignon, seemingly against 
Henri Piissort, but, in fact, against Colbert and Louis XIV.,® 

^ Precis de V Histoire du Droit Fran^ais^ by Paul Viollet, pp. 185, 186, 187* 

^ Isambort’s Recueil Oeneral des Anciennes Lois Fran^mse^y vol. xviii., p. 104, 
note 1 ; Colberty Promoteiir des Grands Ordonnances de Louis XlV.y by Alfred 
Ayint'^ p. 19 ; Precis de V Histoire du Droit FranfaiSy by Paul Viollet, p. 187 ; 
These Presidents of Courts of Justice were, on account of their headgear, 
termed “ Presidents k Mortier ” (ibid,), 

^ Precis de VHistoire du Droit Fran^^ais, by Paul Viollet, pp. 186, 187. 
The first of these sittings in Chancellor Segnior’s house was held on January 26, 
1667, and the last on March 17 of same year ; there were altogether ftfteen of 
those sittings (IsamberPs Recueil Genial des Anciennes Lois Francoises, Toh 
xviii., p, 104, note 1). While the sittings of the Conseil de Justice were being 
hold, six advocates, designated by the King for the purpose, prepared “ les 
Elements,” and, together with the First President and members of the Parle- 
ment de Paris, discussed the titles and articles of the proposed ordinance 
(Clement’s Histoire de Colbert, vol. ii., pp. 304 ei seq, ; Histoire de la Procidure 
CrimineJle en Francs, by Adh6mar Esmein, p. 192 ; Leitres, Instructions, et 
MSmoires de Colbert, by Pierre Clement, vol. vi., p. 21). 

^ Cours Elhnentaire d' Histoire du Droit Francaise, 2nd ed., by Adh6mar 

Esmein, p, 788. 

* Ibid, ; and see Martin’s History of France, 4th od., vol. xiii., p. 77. 

« L>ui8 XrV.’s recollection of the excesses committed during the Fronde, 
which obliged him to quit his capital and go from prov^oe to province in 
ortior t-o assist at the siege of the revolted towns, caus^ him, when he became 
his own master, to punish ‘‘les Parlements,” and especially le Parlement 
dc' Paris,” as the inciters, if not the authors, of the riots and insuire^o^ ; 
in thus acting he was supported by Colbert (Leitres, Instructions, et Minwtres 

de Colbert, by pierro Clement, vol. i., p. xx). 
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expired.^ Nevertheless, the Parlement itself emerged from this 
ordeal, stricken indeed, but still alive, while Lamoignon, its 
discreet First President, on the day that the first of the Ordinances 
(L’Ordonnance Civile) was registered, was still able to reserve to 
the Parlemeni de Paris the right of remonstrance, but veiled 
indeed by such necessary and delicate flatteries as were exacted 
by the presence of an autocratic sov^ereign^ who, in 1673, com- 
pletely abrogated such rights.® 

The history of the discussions which took place at all the 
different sittings of the Conseil de Justice is not fully knovrn, 
though the subsequent conferences between the members of such 
Conseil and the delegates of the Parlement de Paris were even- 
tuall^" published, and afforded means for the coiToct interprc^la- 
tions of the Ordinances themstdves when issued.^ 

The Ordinances. — It vas on April 20, 1667, that the first 
of the Coclifying Ordinances — that is to say, L’Oidonnanee 
Civile, sometimes called the Code Ty^)uis^ — was registered® 
and without the necessity of any lit de justice being lu^ld by 
the King to compel its registration.*^ This Ordinance, which 
was in itself a veritable Code of Procedure,® contained thirty- 

^ Histoire dela Procedure Criminelle tn France^ by Adht^niar Esnudn, p. 187. 

3 Precis de V Histoire du Droit Francois ^ by Paul VioUet, p. 187. 

^ Ibid.y p. 189. 

^ Histoire de la Procedure Criminelle en France, by Adh/’niar F'smein, p. 194. 

® Martin's History of France, 4lh od., vol. xiii., p. 78. 

® Ibid., p. 186; CMfrt, Promotcur dvs Orands Ordonnances dt Lmtis XIW, 
by Alfred Ay me, pp. 19, 20. 

When a Parlement refused to register an Onliriance, Edict, or Declamtion, 
a lit de justice., or seance royalc, was held, at whicli the King, by his own 
al>sf)lute authority. compelM the rcgistnition, in his jmwnco, of any such 
Ordinance, D(»claration, or iiklict {Manuel de Droit Fran(;ais, 9th wl., by 
Judge Paiiliet, p. x). Ordinancx*,s and Edicts came into ojx^ration on the 
day of their registration {ibid,, p. ix). From the time of lx)uis IX. (tSaini 
Louis), the laws which previously had l^een called Capitularies and EtabliHsc- 
ments wore termed Ordinances or Edicts {ibid.), and th<^‘ wen» twldn^ssed 
to the Parlements and Sovereign Councils to publish and traim’rilje on their 
Registers {ibid.). Declarations were letters jiatent, issiwHl bv the King, which 
applied, reformed, or revoked Edicts or Ordinance's, and, like ilwm, had to 
be registered {ibid.). Lr^s Arrfets du Conwiil, which w'en» issu<*d by t^ King, 
mere motu, interpreted Edicts, Ordinanw^s, and Di'clarations (tbtd,). Often 
the Parlements and Sovereign Councils addrc^sscMl it*rnonst ranees to the King 
on particular Edicts, Ordinances, and Declanitions Ijefort^ it*gistering them, 
or only registered them wdth certain restrictions and mcslificatioiui, so that 
an article rejected by one Park)ment or Hoveroign Council was sometimes 
accepted by another (ibid., p. x). Thus L’0rd<jnnanc«i Civile of 1667 and 
L’Ordonnance Criminelle of 1670 were not n>ctnve<i in D>rraino {ibid,). The 
right of remonstrance was abolished, in the c'ose af the Parkment de I^aris at 
all events, in 1673 (supra). 

® Martin’s History of France, 4th od., vol, xiii., p. 178, 
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five articles. The Preamble^ and first eight Titles were, at 
the time, considered to be of the highest legal and political 
importance, 2 while the entire Ordinance, which it is not, how- 
ever, proposed to examine in detail, aimed, like those which 
were subsequently issued, at producing a complete, systematic, 
and detailed codification of a branch of law of wide and general 
importance.^ According to the intentions of its framers and 
editors, this particular Ordinance was principally designed to 
diminish the length of lawsuits, to reduce their cost, and also 
to simplify procedure.^ Its very first article was styled “de 
Tobservation des ordonnances,” and provided that aU Ordinances, 
Edicts, and Declarations are to be “gard^es et observ6es par 
toutes nos corns de parlement, grand conseil, chambres des 
comtes, cours des aides et autres nos cours, juges, magistrals, 
officiers, tant de nous que des seigneurs, et par tout nos autres 
sujets, meme dans les officialit^s,”® and further declares “tous 
arrets et jugements, qui seront donnas contre le disposition de 
nos ordonnances, edits, et declarations, nuls et de nul effet et 
valeiir ; et les juges qui les auront rendus, responsables des 

^ The Preamble was, in substance, as follows : “ Louia^ tShc. . . . Comme 
la justice est la plus solide fondement de la dur^e des etats, qu’elle assure le 
repos des families et le bonheur des peuples, nous avons employ^ tons nos 
soins pour la r6tablir par Tautorit^ des lois au — dedans de notre royaume 
apr6s lui avoir donn6 la paix par la force de nos armes — c’est pourquoi, ayant 
recoil nu, par le rapport de personnes de grande experience, que les ordon- 
nances sagement dtablies par les rois nos pr^d^cesseurs pour terminer les proc^ 
etaient observes differemment en plusieurs de nos cours, ce qui causait 
la mine des families par la multiplicity des procedures, les frais des poursuites, 
et la variety des jugements ; et qu'il ^tait n4cessairo d’3^ pourvoir, et rendre 
Texpedition des affaires plus prompte, plus facile, et plus sure, par le retran- 
chant de plusieurs d61ais et actes inutiles, et par lYtablissement d’un style 
uniforme dans toutes nos cours et sieges. A ces causes de I’avis de notre 
conseil et de notre certaine science, pleine puissance, et autorit^ royale, nous 
avons dit declare, et ordonn6, disons, declarons, et ordonnons, et nous plait 
ce qui ensuit ” (Recueil Oeneral des Anciennes Lois Fran^aises, by Isambert 
and others, 1829, vol. xviii., pp. 103, 104, 105). 

® Precis de VHistoire du Droit Francis, by Paul Viollet, p. 186, The 
following are the headings of the eight Articles referred to in the text — namely : 
I. De r observation des ordonnances ; II. Des ajoumements ; III. Dee d^lais 
sur les assignations et ajoumements ; IV. Dos presentations ; V. Des Cong6s 
et d<5*faiit8 en mati^re civile ; VI. Des fins de non-proc^der ; VII. Des d^lais 
jK)ur d^lib^rer ; VIIT. Des garans (Isambert’s Recueil Denh'cd d* Anciennes 
Lois Fran^aiseSj vol. xviii., pp. 105 et seq.). 

^ Cours Elementaire du Histoire du Droit Fran^isCy 2nd ed., by Adh6mar 
Esmein, p. 785. This method of Codification introduced by Colbert was 
afterwards continued in the reign of Louis XV. {ibid.), 

* CMerty Promoieur des Oranda Ordonnances de Louis X/F., by Alfred 
Avm6, p. 22. 

Title I., art.. rflsamborCs RccucU QHhral des Anciennes Lois FranqaiseSy 
vol. xviii., p. 106). 
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dommages et interfits des parties, ainsi qu’il sera par nous avis^.^ 
The length in point of time of adjoummenta before the various 
civil tribunals was likewise prescribed by this Ordinance,^ which 
also forbad the use of certain dilatory pleas, which experience 
had proved to result in the needless prolongatiC)n of trials and 
increase of costs.® Moreover, in order to stifle at an early stage 
of a lawsuit useless and unfounded litigation, litigants were, 
by the same Ordinance, obliged to supply copies of the proofs 
on which they relied in support of their cases.'* L’Ordonnance 
Civile also carefully regulated and defined the right and limits of 
appeal from one court to another, reduced the time for the 
exercise of such right from thirty years to three j^ears and six 
months,® and prescribed the cases in which judges might l)e 
challenged.® By tlie same Ordinance, a distinction was c'stalv 
lished between commercial de^bts and civil debts, and the cnfoix'ing 
of the latter, by means of corporal restraints, regulated and 
restricted.*^ 

With regard to the holding of inquiries by witnesses (Enquetes).® 

^ Title I., art. 8 (Isambert’s Recueil Geniral des Anciennes Loif* 
vol. xviii., pp. 1U(», 107). This particular article was stoutly resistod by 
Larnoignon, First President of the Parlement do Paris, and other l*ariiamontary 
deputies, as Ix^ing derogatory of the dignity and honour of tho judicial 
Ik^nch {Colbert^ Promoteur des Grands Ord<rnnances de Ixfuis X/P., by Alfred 
Ayrue, pp. 20, 21). This want of confidenci* in the Judges is also indieuted 
by an Edict of 1673. prohibiting Judges from taking foes or stilarics in excu^ss 
of the sum prescribed by law, and which the First President of the Parlement 
wits required to fix, until the financial condition of the State could p<^rmit of 
gratuitous administration of Justices {Anciennes Lois Fran^aises, Tit. XIX. 
p. 86). By Title II., art. 14 of the Ordonnance Civile, ITshers and Bailiffs 
were requirt'd to be able to rt'ad and write. 

^ Ord. Civ., Tit. II. ; and st^e ColberL Promoteur des Grands Ordonnanees de 
Louis XIV,, by Alfred Ayrats pp. 22, 23. 

^ Ord. Civ., Tit. VI., IX., and XIV. ; and se»e (UUbert^ Promoteur de 
Grands Ordonnanees de Louis XIV „ by Alfred Aymi\ p. 25. 

“I Ord* Civ., Tit. II., art. 0 ; Tit. HI., art. 5. Thew pnK)fs w*en' tenned 
pieces j usti fi cati ves, 

« Ord. Civ., Tit. XXVII., art. 12. 

I Ibid., Tit. XXIV. 7 Tit. XXXTV. 

Ord. Civ., Tit. XXII, In tho early historv'^ of tho French Courts tho 
maxim, Temoins passent lettres;^ prevail (feoddingion’s french Lore of 
Evidence, p. 92), but, gradually, by various causes, including tho sproatl 
of printing and writing, tho rule containcKi in this maxim was, in Februaiy% 
1566, reversod by .Article 54 of Li^Ordonnanoo sur la refornie de la justice 
(commonly called L’Ordonnanoe do Moulin do I56ff). Accordingly, oven at 
tho present day, in Civil (as distinguished from Criminal) C^usf^ in Franoo 
witnesses give their testimony in chambers, not in open (k>urt, under a 
special procedure known as “ Enqu^te,” conducted before a judge specially 
apj^inUjd for the purpose, sitting in chambers (Boddington's French Law of 
Emdence^ pp, 2, 92, 93 ; Code Civil, Book III., Tit. III., arts. 1341 ei sea,). 
This testimony, when given, comes before the Court in written form only. 
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L’Ordonnance Civile contained various provisions, and prohibited 
their being held by deputies,^ while “ les enquetes par turbes ” 
et ‘‘oeUes d’examen ” were aboUshed.^ 

On the subject of registration of births, deaths, and marriages 
the Ordinance under consideration contained various provisions 
and, as some previous ordinances had also done,^ placed these 
“ Actes de I’iltat Civil,” as they are termed, almost entirely in 
lay hands, ^ whereby they forfeited their exclusively religious 
character and significance.^ Nevertheless, the French Revolu« 
tion, when it took place, still found the Register Books in the hands 
of the cur6s.® 

Owing to difficulties having arisen in the execution of the 
Ordonnance Civile, another, supplemental thereto, “pour la 
reformation de la justice, faisant la continuation de celle 
du mois d’Avril, 1667,” was issued.*^ Moreover, several 
Edicts were also, at various times, registered, which form, 
as it were, appendices to the original Ordonnance Civile.® 
Thus, by an Edict of August, 1669, a new court, called la Tour- 
nelle Civile, was attached to the Parlement de Paris, for the 
adjudication of cases in which the amount in dispute did not 
exceed a thousand ecus,® while another Edict, issued in 1673, 
not only reduced the fees payable to the judges, and curtailed 

and the judges composing such Court have to sort out the wheat from the 
chaff, and form their opinion upon the facts which they consider relevant 
and proved (ibid.). In short, it is true to say in France that “ le principe 
qui domine notre droit civil, relativcment a la preuve testimoniale, est quo 
oolle — si n'est admissible, quo dans des cas oxceptionnels permettement 
vise^ par la loi ; il n'est pas pc^rmis d’appliquer oe mode de preuve par ana- 
logic ’’ (Code-Civil Annote,, by Fuzier-Herman, vol. 3, p. 450). 

1 Ord. Civ., Tit. XXII., art. 12. 

2 Ord. Civ., Tit. XXXV. ; and see Colbert, Promoteur des Grands Ordonnances 
de Limis XIV., by Alfred Aym^, p. 26. 

^ 1 .t.. the Ordinances of August, 1539, and May, 1579. 

* Title XX. of L’Ordonnanoe Civil© (Dos fails qui gisent on preuve vocal© 
oil littenilo), Artii’les 7 to 18 (inclusive). Subsequent Ordinaiux^s on the 
same subject weri' issued in the. reign of IjOUis XIV. — namely, in August, 
1683, in October, 1691, in June, 1705, in October, 1706, and in July, 1710. 

^ Colbert, Promoteur des Grands Ordonnances de Louis XIV., by Alfred 
Aynic, p. 25 ; Martin's History of Franco. 4th ©d., vol. xiii., p. 80, note 1. 

® Launuit's Princtpes du Droit Civil Francis, 2nd ed., vol, ii., pp. 6 ef seq. 

’ Isiiiubcrt's Rceueil Oh%hal des AaciVnnc^ Lois Francoises, vol, xviii., 
pp. 341 €i seq. Til© Ordinance reforred tn in the text containwl i\w following . 
articles —namely: I. Des Evociitious ; II, De rdglements de ju^^s en matlAre 
civile ; III. De r^lemonts de juges en mati^re criminelle ; IV. Dt's committi- 
muB et gardes gardienm^s ; V. 1X>» letires d'lhXat ; and VI, Des R^pits. 

** Martin's of France, 4th ed„ vol, xiii., pp. 79 et seq, 

• Biartin's Hisioru of France, 4th od., vol, xiii*, pp. 79, 80. An 4cu, or 
orown, was worth about 4s. of our money. 
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the length of their vacations, but it also contained provisions 
for promoting and securing uniformity throughout France in 
certairi legal forms then in use.^ Moreover, by an Edict of March, 
1673, the publicity of Mortgages was prescribed, a measure which 
has been regarded as one of the wisest and most important intro- 
duced by Colbert in that which touches and concerns civil 
rights." 

In honour of the passing of L’Ordonnance Civile, several 
medals were struck, one of which represents Louis XIV. holding 
the scales of justice, in presence of a figure of Justice, and bears 
the legend ^^Jvstitia Moreover, many learned 

works, by eminent jurists, were vTitten to explain and interpret 
the Ordinance.^ 

Reference must now be made to another of the great codifying 
ordinances promoted by Coll>ert — ^namely, L’Ordonnance Crimin- 
elle of August, 1670, which, when issued, bc'came the French 
eWe d’lnstruction CViminelle ^ for 120 years,® and, together 
with L’Ordoimance Civile, which preceded it, forms part of 
one and the same design,^ and was subjected to very similar 
preliminary labours and ordeals.'^ The Ordinance in question 
exliibits the same meritorious features as rOrdomiance Civile, 
viz., order, clearness, miiformity, and simplicity.® Unfortunately, 
however, it left mitouched those baleful provisions of the Ordon- 
nance de Villers Cotterets of 1539, in regard to secret legal pro- 
cedure,® and to the withholding from accused fK^rsoiis, in the 

^ Martin’s of 4th ed., vui. xiii., pp* 71). SO. Thin 

measure, owing to the difficulties experienced in putting it intti pnictiee, was 
revoked in 1674 (ibid.). 2 p. g(>, 

3 Ibid., p. 79. 

* ItecueU Oen^al des Aiiciennes Lois Fran^^tisfs, by Isamberl and others, 
vol. xviii., p. 104. 

* Histoire de la Procedure Criminelle en Prance, by Adheiuar Esiiiein, 

p. vj. « Ibid. 

^ Ibid., p. 206 ; and see Les Ajwiennes Lois Pran^/iises, t. xviii., p. 371. 

** Martin’s History of Prance, 4th ed., vol. xiii., p. 82. The Preamble of 
L’Ordonnanc© Criminelle is, in substaiiee, as follows : “ Les gninds avantagi^s 
quo DOS sujets ont re^us des soins quo nous avons employes k ixdormer la 
procedure civile par nos ordonnances d’Avril, 16()7, et d’AoOt, 1669, nous 
ont port^ k donner uno pareille application au r/‘glcment do rinstruction 
criminelle <][ui cst d’autant plus importanU^ que non sculement illo conserve 
ies particuliors dans la posstjssion paisible de lours bions, fAinsi que la civile, 
inais encore olio assure le nqsAs public, et contiont, par la eminUi dc« chAti- 
ments, ceux qui no sent pas retun us pir la consid^* ration do lour devoir. 
A oes causis, Ac, Ac.” Isambert, Recutil General des Anciennes Lois Pran^- 
^ises, vol. xviii., pp. 371, 372). 

• Ibid. The secret prooedure roforred to in the text existed in Frauoe 
long before 1539, when, however, resort thereto became general (ibid.). 
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majority of cases at least, of the professional aid afforded by 
trained advocates.^ Moreover, it also retained the barbarous 
practice (termed la question) for procuring confessions of guilt, 
and the disclosure of accomplices’ names, from accused persons 
by the use of torture, where other measures failed.^ The reten- 
tion of such objectionable provisions^ was in no small measure 
due to the arguments and influence of Colbert’s uncle, Henri 
Pussort, which seem to have prevailed over the wiser and more 
humane arguments urged with great force and eloquence by 
Lamoignon, the First President of the Parlement de Paris,'* who, 
however, did succeed in introducing into the Ordinance many 
amendments and corrections,^ while, on the other hand, he 
seems to have resisted some useful reforms, and is known to have 
protested against any attempts to curtail judicial privileges and 
profits.® 

In a memorandum, addressed by Colbert to Louis XIV., he 
defined, in the following words, the task of the Conseil de Justice 
in the sphere of penal legislation : 

“ Examiner tout ce qui concerne la justice criminelle du roy- 
aumc, comme la plus importante, en retrancher toute la chicane, 
et prendre garde d’^tablir des moyens assures pour, en conservant 
et assurant les innocents, parvenir promptement a la pmiition 
des crimiiiels.”^ 

This was to be the aim of the Ordonnance CrimineUe of 1670, 

^ Martin's History of Frame, 4th od., vul. xiii., p. 82. Semble, prisoners were 
allowed to have counsel only in non-capital cases {Colberiy Promoteur des 
Qraiids Ordonnances de Louis XIV,, by Alfred Ayme, p. 33). 

^ Tit. XIX. (Dos jugements et Proeds- verba ux, de Question ct Tortures) 
{Colbert, Protnoteur des Grands Ordonnances de Louis XI W, by Alfred Ayme, 
p. 33). This, and certain other objectionable, not to say barbarous, features 
of the Ordonnance Criminelle caused Voltaire to express the opinion that 
“ Lo Code Oriininelle ost une preuve du m^pris que des hommes qui se croient 
au dessus des lois osent quelquefois montrer pour lo peuplo ” (Voltaire’s 
collected Works, published in 1819, vol. xviii., p. 197, note 1). It is only fair 
to state that Art. 12 of Title XIX. of L’ Ordonnance Criminelle provided 
that “ Quelque nou voile preuve qui survionno, Taccuse ne pourra 6tre 
apj»li([u6 deux fois ^ la question pour un m^me fait.” 

^ I'lie original author of these provisions is said to have been De Paget, 
the (’hancelier of 1539. 

* Marlin’s History of France, 4th ed., vol, xiii., p. 83 ; Precis de V Histoire 
da Droit Franrais, by Paul Viollet, p. 188 ; Histoire de la Procedttre Criminelle 
cn France, by Adh(!nuar Esmein, p. 193. 

* Precis de I Histoire da Droit Francois, by Paul Viollet, p. 187. 

® Ibid. ; and see Histoire de la Procidure Criminelle en France, by Adhemar 
Esmein, pp. 209, 210. 

^ Colbert, Promoteur des Grand Ordonnances de Louis XIV,, p. 30 ; 
Retrospective, 2'^ scrio, t. iv., p. 257. 
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wliich, however, it must be confessed, was not fully achieved, 
so that, of all the codifying Ordinances issued in the reign of 
Louis XIV. and promote by Colbert, this particular one has 
remained, upon the whole, the least bold, the least innovating, 
and the least praiseworthy 

It is not proposed to discuss or examine in detail the pro- 
visions of the Ordonnance CrimineUe, which, it may be men- 
tioned, comprised twenty-eight Titles,^ and, without introducing 
a new procedure, regulated a system which had been gradually 
formed in France, and had also developed in neighbouring 
coimtries ® The Ordonnance did, however, reduce to precision 
the anterior law,** and, in the conferences which took place while 
the Ordinance was still being discussed, care was taken by its 
framers, when a particular article, suggested for adoption, 
contained new matter, to direct special attention thereto.^ 
Nevertheless, the Ordonnance CrimineUe was by no means a mere 
reproduction of a picture somewhat tarnished by age, for it did 
renovate the law in certain respects, and unfortunately added 
some new rigours to ancient severities,® though it did likewise 
somewhat modify the brutal scale of punishments, till then in 
force, and also introduced some much-needed prison reformsJ 
Moreover, whUe it adhered to fundamental principles, fixed by 
previous ordinances, it settled the details thereof, and, for the 
first time, presented a systematic exposition of criminal proce- 
dure,® even condescending to the most minute particulars of 
the inquisitorial, wTitten, and secret methods of such prex^odure ® 
The Ordinance likewise sought to prevent future conflicts of the 
different magistrates amongst themst^lves, in regard to their 
respective Jurisdictions ovtT crimes and minor offences, by 
determining and defining, as far as possible, their resjjective 
spheres and powers.^® Indeed, according to memoranda supplied 

^ Martin'^ History of France^ 4th cd., vol. xiii., p. 83. 

a Ibid., p. 81. 

^ Hisloire de la Procedure CrimineUe en France^ by Adh6mar 
pp. vj, vij. « Ibid, 

* Uistoire de la Procedure CrimineUe en France, by Adh^mar Ki 

p. vij. « Ibid. 

^ Cambridge Modem History, vol. v., p. 15. 

® HUioire de la Procedure CrimineUe en France^ by Adheuiar Eauieiu 
p. vij. 

• Ibid. The oral and public accuaaiory inquisition of the Middle Ages 
gradual! V became secret and inquisibjrial (ibid.). 

^ Cowert^ Promoteur des Orands Ordonnancts de Louis XI V., by Alfie< 
Aym^f p. 30, 
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by members of the Conseil d’^ltat, prior to the drafting of the 
Ordinanoe \mder consideration, the reform of the magistracy, 
rather than of the law itself, was recommended, though the 
remodelling and modernizing of the existing Ordinances was also 
suggested as being desirable.^ This can hardly be wondered 
at, having regard to the scandalous appointments to the Magis- 
terial Bench which, in the time of Colbert, were often made, 
vacancies thereon being sometimes filled by mere boys, fresh 
from college, who were invested with powers of life and death ^ 

In forming a critical judgment upon the Ordonnanoe Criminelle 
of 1670, it would be most unfair to compare it with modem 
criminal codes, or with existing penal legislation. It was the 
product of an age in which public opinion sanctioned what 
would now be regarded as cruel, not to say barbarous, methods 
of dealing with crimes and criminals. Ihaconian severity was 
then considered to be justifiable, in order to enforce obedience 
to the law. Whether Colbert himself was in favour of such a 
system may well be doubted. Probably he was far in advance 
of his time, and was content therefore to regard the Ordonnance 
Criminelle, not as a perfect code, but as a mere step in the right 
direction. 

Though the two Ordinances already referred to were the 
principal ones registered during the reign of Louis XIV. and in 
the lifetime of Colbert, they are by no means the only important 
ones attributable to the latter’s initiative and genius. Thus, 
even while the Civil and Criminal Ordinances, already examined, 
were in process of incubation, Colbert, surrounded by some 
twenty-one Commissioners, who, by diligent and searching 
investigations, extending over eight years, had made themselves 
acquainted with the necessary particulars and details, was pre- 
paring his magnificent scheme of legislative reform in the depart- 
ment of Waters, Woods, and Forests,^ which eventually took 
shape as “ L’Ordomiance des Eaux et Forets ” of August, 166-9,^ 
has been designated a monument of legislative wisdom, and sub- 

^ Histoire de la Procedure Criminelle en France, by Adhemar Esmein, 
p. 186. * Ibid., p. 182. 

® Colbert, Promoteur des Orands Ordonnances de Louis XI V., by Alfred Aym6, 
p. 37 ; Martin’s History of France, 4th ed., vol. xiii., p. 90 ; Bachelet’s Xeff 
Orands Ministres Fran^'ais, tit. Colbert, p. 369 ; Isambert’s Becmil General 
des Anciennes Lois Francoises, xviii., p. 219. 

* Martin’s History of France, 4th ©d., xiii., p. 90. 

® Colbert^ Promoteur des Orands Ordonnances de Louis XIV., by AliTodAyini 69 

p. 37* 
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sisted, almost intact, down to 1827 .^ This Ordinance, by itself, 
would have sufficed to render any Minister producing it illustrious ^ 
It codified and produced a multitude of confused and contradic- 
tory laws, which had survived from the remote times of Charle- 
magne, who himself attempted to organize the service of “les 
eaux et forets,’’® in the hope of being able to check numerous 
invasions of, and encroachments upon, water and forest rights. 
Certainly there was ample justification for the issue of the new 
Ordinance, mainly in order to preserve and protect forest rights, 
both public and private, and to prevent,^ in the interest of private 
individuals, commerce, and maritime requirements, the wanton 
destruction of timber trees Without attempting to reproduce 
the provisions of this Ordinance, which was of wide scope and vast 
importance to France, suffice it to to state that it introduced 
uniformity of jurisprudence for aU offences within its purview,^ 
and that, besides legislating for woods and forests, properly so 
called, it also contained elaborate police regulations in regard to 
fishing in rivers, suppressed alleged rights of toll having no legal 
origin, controlled the exercise of sporting rights by various 
prescriptions, prohibited hunting in vineyards and in lands under 
cultivation, and abolished the death penalty for acts of poaching 
committed by peasants.® That the Ordinance was largely in- 
tended to safeguard the interests of sea and river navigation is 
clearly indicated by its Preamble and by many of its articles J 
It has been said of this great Ordinance that it is one of those 
monuments of human skill and forethought in which order and 
reason are combined, and which, once overturned, cannot readily 
be replaced.® Certainly the Code Forestiere of 1827 does not 
seem to have been regarded as an improvement upon the Ordin- 
ance of 1669 .® 

^ Colbertf Promoteur des Qranda Ordonnances de Louis by Alfrod 

Ayiii6, p. 37 ; and see LeUres, InstTocitons, et Memoir es de Colbertf by Picrn? 
dement, iv., p. ixii. 

* Martin’s History oj FrancOf 4tli ©d., xiii., p. 90. 

^ Ibid, ; and see, generally, Lettres, Instructions, et Memoires de Colbert, 
by Pierre dement, iv. 

* Colbert, Promoteur des Orands Ordonnances de Louis XIV., by Alfred 

Ayme, pp. 37 et seq. ; and see Martin’s History of France, 4th ed., xiii., 
pp. ^ei seq. 5 

® Cedbert,^ Promoteur des Orands Ordonnances de Louis XI V., supra, p, 39. 

^ Martin’s History of France, 4th ed., xiii., p. 91. In 1681 Colbert 
wrote to Intondant d© Tours ©t Lfimogcai “Quo non n^est d^uno plus 
wtilitA et n’apporte plus d’avantages aux peuples quo la navigation 
des nvJeres ^Lettres, In^ttuclions, et Memoires de Colbert, by Pierre Clemeiita 
vol. iv., p. oxv). 

® Martin’s History of France, 4th od., xiii., p. 92. ^ Ibid, 
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Passing over certain Ordinances of minor importance, including 
one of August, 1871, establishing uniformity of weights and 
measures in all the ports and arsenals of Prance, we come to 
another great Ordinance, namely, L’Ordonnance pour le Com- 
merce of 1673.^ The object of this Ordinance is indicated by its 
Preamble in the following words ; “ Comme le Commerce est la 
source de Tabondance publique, et la richesse des particuliers, 
nous avons depuis plusieurs ann6es appliqu6 nos soins pour le 
rendre florissant dans notre royaume. C’est ce qui nous a port4 
premierement & eriger parmi nos sujets plusieurs compagnies, 
par le moyen desquelles ils tirent pr6sentement des pays les plus 
eloign6s, ce qu’ils n’avaient auparavant que par I’entremise des 
autres nations. C’est ce qui nous k engag6 ensuite & faire con- 
struire et armer grand nombre de vaisseaux pour Pavancement 
de la navigation, et k employer la force de nos armes par mer et 
par terre pour en maintenir la surety. Ces etablissements ayant 
en tout le succ^s que nous en attendions nous avons cru ^tre 
oblig6 de pour voir k leur duree, par des reglements capables 
d’assurer parmi les negocians la bonne foi contre la grande, et 
de pr6venir les obstacles qui les d6tournent de leur emploi, par la 
longueur des proc^, et consommant en frais le plus liquide de 
ce qu’ils ont acquis.” ^ This Ordinance, which embraces all that 
concerns commerce,® is believed to have been Colbert’s favourite 
piece of legislation.^ It contains twelve Titles, and was considered 
to be, in all respects, worthy of the pains bestowed upon it by 
Colbert himself and by Savari, the great commercial specialist, 
author of a work once considered famous, called, Le Parfait 
NegociarU,^ published in 1676,® who is said to have prepared the 
first draft of the Commercial Ordinance, which has, on this 
account, sometimes been called, after him, the Code Savari.*^ 
Colbert was not, however, content to consult only one commercial 

^ In connection with this Ordinance, reference should be made to the 
Edict of August) 1669; “Portantque les gentilshommes, pourront fair© 1© 
commerce de mer sans deroger ” (Isambert's BecueU Omeral des Anciennes 
Lois Fran^isest vol. xviii., pp. 217 et seq,), 

^ Isaml^rt’s Recueil Oineral des Anciennes Lois Fran^aises^ xix., pp. 92, 
03. 

3 Biographic Ancienne et Moderne, ix., tit. Colbert, p. 216. 

* Pr^is de VHistoire du Droit Fran^aises, by Paul VioUet, p. 189. 

® Martin’s History of France, 4th ed., vol. xiii., p. 152. He also wrote 
Les Parbres, wliioh was publish^ in 1688 {Pricis de VHistoire du Droit Fran- 
^ais, by Paul VioUet, p. 189). 

® Precis de VHistoire du Droit Fran^ais, by Paul VioUet, p, 189. 

7 Ibid. 
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Bpecialist. On the contrary, he enlisted the services of the best- 
known French merchants of the day, and invited them to visit 
him, so that they might afford him trustworthy information and 
discus amongst themselves, and with him, mercantile usages 
and law.^ He even lodged some of them under his own roof, and 
presented them to the Kng * The Ordinance imder consideration 
was designed to free commercial men from needless anxiety in 
their profession, engendered by a variety of customs, to protect 
good faith from fraud, to estabhsh uniform legislation in com- 
mercial cases, and to diminish the length and cost of litigation.^ 
It rendered interest upon interest illegal,^ and contained elaborate 
and minute provisions in regard to the conduct of mercantile 
afFairs, and regulated the conduct of business by merchants, 
obUging them to practise book-keeping, to ascertain from day 
to day the state of their accounts, and also to make and preserve 
copies of all letters despatched, and to £Qe those received.^ More- 
over, it likewise regulated the conditions of age and apprentice- 
ship for those wishing to become merchants, providing that, for 
commercial purposes, minors should be regarded as of full age.*^ 
The same Ordinance also contained various provisions as to 
Companies or Partnerships,^ which do not call for notice, and 
required that disputes amongst members thereof should bo sub- 
mitted to compulsory arbitration.® Finally', in order to secure 
obedience to its provisions, the Ordinance rendered merchants 
failing to observe its more important provisions at least liable, 
in case of insolvency, to be declared fraudulent bankrupts and 
sentenced to death.® 

^ Precis de VHistoire du Droit Franc ois, by Paul Viollet, p. 189. 

2 Ibid, 

^ Atariin'a History of France^ 4tb od., xiii., p. 153; Cotberly PromoUur 
des Grands Ordonnances de Louis XI P., p. 40. The twelve Titles into wliieh 
the Ordiuanoe is divided are as fullows : I. Des appnuitis, Nogociants* et 
Marchaiids, tant en gros qu’en detail ; II. Des Ageiis de Baiique ot courtiers ; 
III. Dos livros et Registres do Negocians, Marchands, et Banquiers ; IV. iX’is 
Society ; V. Des Letti^es et Ballets do change ot promosses d’on fouruir ; 
VI. Des int4i^ts de chan^ et du rochan^; VII, Do Contraintos par Corps ; 
VIIL Des separations de biens ; IX. Des Defenses et Lettros de r^pit ; X. Des 
Cessions de biens ; XI. Des FaiUites ot Banqueroutes ; XII. Do la juridiction 
des Consuls (Isamberf 8 Pecueil General des Anciennes Lois Fran^iseSt vol. xix.» 
pp. 93 to 107). 4 xit VI., supra. 

® Colbert, Promoleur des Grands Ordonnances de Jsjuis XIV., by Alfred 
Ayme, p. 40 ; and see Tit. II. of the Ordinance. 

® Tit. I. of the Ordinanoe ; and see Colbert, Promoleur des Grands Ordon- 
nances de Louis XI F., supra, p. 40. 

^ See Tit. IV. of the O^nanoe. ' ^ Ibid, 

• See Tit. XI. of the Oidinanoe ; Colbert, Promoleur des Grands Ordonnances 
de Louis XIV,t p. 40, 
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Ii’Ordoimance de Commerce was, in 1680, followed by the 
Salt Tax (Gatelle) Ordinance, to which no further reference need, 
however, be made. 

It was in August, 1681, that the celebrated Ordonnance pour 
la Marine was issued, which was subsequently largely adopted 
by the English Admiralty.^ The elaboration of this Ordinance 
was confided to special Commissioners, to aid whom in their 
task Colbert appointed a Maitre des Requetes to visit all the 
ports of the kingdom ^ This Ordinance comprised, besides other 
matters too numerous to mention, all that concerns the duties 
of Admirals, the jurisdiction of Admiralty officials, the mode of 
procedure to be adopted in Admiralty cases, the prerogatives of 
Consuls in foreign countries, the organization of French mer- 
chants, and of the navigation of the ports of the Levant, “en 
asBembl6e ou Nation.”^ It also prescribed the conditions of 
capacity for employment of pilots and captains of ships, obliged 
ships making long voyages to carry chaplains and surgeons, 
regulated the policing of the coasts and of the seashores, introduced 
measures for saving life at sea, and provided for the infliction of 
the death ptmalty on those who robbed shipwrecked persons.^ 
Two years alter Colbert’s de^th was issued the last Ordinance 
with which his name is associated, and which was prepared 
during his ministry — namely, L’Ordonnance Coloniale of 1685, 
which is best known by its nickname of the “ Code Noir.”® 

The responsibility, and the honom* and credit, for the produc- 
tion of this Ordinance, which regulated the government of the 
French West Indian colonies and the condition and treatment 
of negro slaves and freedmen,*^ have been ascribed to Colbert’s 
eldest son, the Marquis de Seignelay, though it certainly was 
inspired by the great Colbert himself, whose spirit it breathes.® 
This Ordinance regulated generally the treatment of negroes 
in all the French colonies,® and established the obligations of 

^ CMert, Promoteur des Orands Ordonnances de Louis XIV,, supra, p. 42. 

* Colbert, Promoteur des Orands Ordonnance de Louis XIV „ by Alfiwl 
Ayra6, p. 42. ^ Ibid, ^ Ibid. * Ibid, 

® Clement’s Histoire de Colbert, vol. ii., chap, xxviii., pp. 323, 324 ; Martin’s 
History of France, 4th ed., vol. xiii., p. 555. 

Latham’s Dictionary of Names, etc., p. 62 ; and see Colbert, Promoteur 
des Orands Ordonnances de Louis XIV,,hy Pierre Clement, pp. 43 et seq, 

® Clement’s Histoire de Colbert, vol. ii., chap, xxviii., p. 324. Colbert’s 
oldest son only survived his father for seven years, dying November 3, 1690 
( Works of Voltaire, xvii., p. 35 ; Lettres de Madame de Sivigni, annotated 
edition* 1862, vol. ix., pp. 582, 583). 

® Manuel de Droit Frangais, 9th ed., by Judge Pailliet, p. xxiv. 
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masters towards their slaves, protecting the latter from opprei^ion 
by exemplary punishments.^ It provided that negro slaves 
should be suitably clothed and fed, and also taken care of in time 
of sickness ; that the murder of a black slave by his master should 
be the subject of criminal prosecution that negroes could marry 
and have families; that the husband and wife and children, though 
slaves, should not be sold separately ; that the child of a slave 
husband and a free mother should follow the condition of the 
latter ; and that all slaves should be baptized and instructed in 
the Catholic religion.® 

Having regard to the terms of this Ordinance, which was 
certainly an improvement on the existing law,^ it scarcely seems 
to deserve the severe judgment passed upon it by Voltaire, who 
uTote that “le Code Noir n’a servi qu’a montrer que les gens de 
loi, consults par Louis XIV., n’avaient aucime id6e des droits de 
I’humanit^.”® That it remained operative until 1847, some 
months before the abolition of slavery in the French eolcnics, 
testifies to its intrinsic worth.® 

In reviewing Colbert’s work as a legislative reformer, it should 
always be remembered, to his credit, that he aimed at reducing 
the whole body of the ordinances of his country , by means of 
their codification, into as complete and uniform a system of 
jurisprudence as the Roman law itself became, in the time, and 
thanks to the labours, c)f Justininan7 Such being his ambition, 
Colbert naturafiy urged Louis XIV. not to l)e satisfied merely 
to reform the administration of justice, but to fulfil what is 
believed to have been the ambition of both Louis XI. and 
Henri IV. — namety, the bringing of the whole kingdom vmder 
the same law, “ mhne memre et meme paids^^ To have achieved 
such a result would probably have required thirty years of 
continuous peace, which Colbert’s ambitious sovereign would not 
concede.® Nevertheless, much was undoubtedly accomplished, 
in the right direction, by the great codifying ordinances already 
referred to, which, however, in point of fact, represent “ quelques 

^ Biogrofhiey UniverseUe et Moderne, tit. Colbert, p. 216. 

* Colhertf Pramoteur des Orands Ordonnances de Louis XI F., supra, p. 44. 

^ IVfartia’s History of France, 4th ed., xiii., p. 656. 

4 nuA 

» Voltaire’s oolleoted Works, ed. of 1819, xviii., p. 197, not© 1, where 
it is also stated, however, that “ il y eut ni8me un© lurispnidenoe nonvell© 
^tablie ©n favenr des n^res d© nos colonies, esp^oes a’homme qui n’avaient 
pas encore joui des droits d© 1* humanity.” 

** Martin's History of France, 4th ed.. xiii., p. 566. 

* /huf., p. 76. ® Ibid., p. 77. • Ibid. 
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fragments seulement de la pens6e de Colbert sur rimit6 des lois,’’ 
though it is likewise true that “ la Prance judiciaire k v6cu de ses 
fragments jusqu’en 1789.”^ 

After Colbert’s death in 1683, several ordinances were issued 
besides that termed the ‘‘ Code Noir.” Of these, he does not seem 
to have had any hand in their preparation, and, most probably, 
they were not even thought of till after his death. Neither was 
he in any way responsible for the Edict of 1683, which repealed 
the Edicts of Nantes and Nimes.^ This Edict, which is said to 
have been drawn up by the Chancellor le Tellier shortly before 
his own death,® seems to have been issued by the advice of Louvois, 
who, on Colbert’s death, became the chief Minister of State.'^ 
Colbert himself was very tolerant, both to Huguenots and Jews,® 
and his eldest son, the Marquis de Seignelay, was also opposed 
to religious persecutions.® 

In the reign of Louis XIV.. the great-grandson of the Grand 
Monarque, further codifying ordinances were, from time to time, 
registered. The credit for these has justly been ascribed to the 
Chancelier Aguesseau, reputed to have been the greatest lawyer 
of his age, just as, in the preceding reign, the great ordinances 
issued were largely due to the inspiring genius and influence of 
Colbert.^ 

The Ordinances of Louis XV. seem to have been prepared in 
much the same manner as those issued by his predecessor, and after 
consultation with persons possessing the necessary expert know- 
ledge and skill.® By means of these ordinances, that part of the 
civil law governing donations, wills, and substitutions was 
codified.® The production of the Codes of the Consulate and 
Empire were also the result of most elaborate and laborious 
preparation.^ 

The French Civil Code (Code Napoleon), as it ultimately ap- 

1 Marlin's History of France^ 4th ed., xiii,, p. 77. 

* Manuel de Droit Franoaise^ 9th ed., by Judge Pailliet, p. »v. 

^ Martin’s History of France, 4th ed., xiv., p. 47. 

* Lectures on Modem History, by Lord Acton, p. 244 ; Martin’s History of 
France, 4th ed., xiv., pp. 39 ei seq, 

* Litres, Instructions, et Memoires de Colbert, by Pierre Clement, iii., pt. 
p. xxii. 

® Martin’s History of France, 4th ed., xiv., p. 2. 

^ Cours Elimentaire d^Histoire du Droit Francis, 2nd ed., by Adh^mar 
Esmein, p. 786 ; Le Code Civile, Livre du Centenaire, p. 17. 

® Le Code Civile, Livre du Centenaire, p. 17. ® Ihid, 

Ihid, ; and see Cours EUmentaire d^Histoire du Droit Franqais, supra* 
p. 786. 
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peajred, was not a new creation, and its compilers were disciples, 
and not prophets,^ but the Code actually issued was totally dif- 
ferent from what was contemplated and intended by the men of 
the Revolution * It is based on the Roman law, and was the 
first successful effort to give complete unity to law in France.® 
A step so bold could hardly have been attempted by an autocrat, 
and on the morrow of a Revolution.^ 

Closing Years of Life. — ^The closing years of Colbert’s life 
did not yield much happiness or contentment to the great 
statesman, whose colossal administration of weUnigh twenty- 
two years’ duration had accomplished so much for the 
good of his country in all departments of the public service, 
and notabty, as has been seen,® in that of finance, which 
needed the exercise of the utmost skill, and the posses- 
sion of supreme gifts by Colbert, in order to avert national 
bankruptcy, which appeared to be the almost inevitable conse- 
quence of Fouquet’s previous mismanagement, extravagance, 
and dishonesty. For some time before his death Colbt^rt was 
the victim of intrigues and accusations, skilfully contrived by 
Michael le Tellier and his able but imscrupulous son Francois, 
or Fran^ois-Michel, Marquis dc Louvois,® whose sinister influence 
over Louis XIV. was at first counterbalanced that of Colbert 
and Lionne.*^ No longer able to count upon the support and 
full confidence of the King, whom he had ever loved® and faith- 
full3^ served, hated b}’ the people, who uTongl\' atfribut^nl to his 
prodigalitj" the heavy’^ taxation, imdcr w'hich thej’ groaned, and 
which was really due, amongst mam^ other causes beyond 
ministerial control, to wars which Coll>ert op}>osed and Luvois 
aclvocated,® and despised by the old aristocrac\% who sneerecl 
at his comparativelj" humble origin,'® C/olbert must indtHnl 

' Le Code Civile, Livre du Cenienaire, p. 5. * Ibid. 

^ Studies in History and Jurisprudence, by James Br\'ce, pp. 376. 377. 

^ Ibid. • p. 241. 

® Mariin^s History cf France, 4th ed., xiii., p. 633, 

^ Lectures on Modern History, by Ix)rd Acton, p. 239. 

* Martin*B History of France, 4th cd., xiii., p. 633; Colbert, Promoteur des 
Orands Ordonnances de Louis XI V., b^^^ Alfred Aym^, p. 10. 

® “ La lutte entre Colbert et Louvois <Stait incossante ; p(>ndant la guerro. 
(Jolbert avait pouaaait b la paix ; pendant la paix, Louvois poussait k la 
guerre (Martin's History of France, 4th od., vol. xiii., p. 545). 

According to a contemporary epigram on Colbert : 

“ Colbert aerait un gros drapier 
Si chacun fainait son metier.'* 

[Lettres, Instructions, et Mhnoires de Colbert, by Pierre Clement, L, pp. 467 
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have felt that he who had once trod the wa,y& of glory 
was, at the close of his life, discredited, if not actually ^s- 
graced> 

It was in Paris, at his residence in the Rue Neuve des Petits- 
champs, that Colbert breathed his last, on September 6, 1683, 
being then aged sixty-four ^ The disease which proved fatal to 
him was stated to have been stone.® In his last illness his spiritual 
wants were attended to by that great Jesuit preacher Bourdalone, 
assisted by the Cur6 of St. Eustache, as parish priest.^ When 
near his end a letter from the King to his dying Minister was 
handed to Colbert, who exclaimed : ‘‘ Je ne veau plus entendre 
parler du roi ; qu’au moins il me laisse mourir tranquille. C’est 
au roi des rois que j’ai maintenant ar^pondre ” ; likewise adding, 
“ Si j’avais fait pour Dieu cc que j’ai fait pour cet homme — ^la, je 
serais 8auv6 dix fois, et maintenant je ne sais que je vais 
devenir — ^words which recall the noble language attributed to 
Cardinal Wolsey after his fall.® 

Owing to the hostility of the people,*^ whose ingratitude to 
Colbert was even greater than that of the King,® who did show 
some signs of grief at his great Minister’s death,® it was deemed 
prudent to conduct the obsequies of Colbert with little or no 

^ Martin’s History of France^ supra^ xiii., p. 633 ; Colbert, Prom-otetir des 
Grands Ordonnances de Louis XIV,, by Alfred Kym^, p. 10. 

^ Jal’s Dictionnaire de Biographie et d’Histoire, p. 399 ; Life of Famous John 
Baptist Colbert, done into English in 1695, p. 233; Biographie Univcrselle, 
Ancienne et Moderne, ix., tit. Colbert, p. 224. 

^ Chalmers* General Biographical Dictionary, vol. v., p. 19. 

^ Martin’s History of France, 4th ed., xiii., p. 634. 

® Martin’s History of France, 4th ed., xiii., p. 634. To a Vicaire of 
St. Eustache, who told Colbert that the faithful would pray for his recovery, 
he replied, “ No, not that ; but lot them pray God to have mercy on me ” 
(Bachelet’s Les Grands Ministres Francis, tit. Colbert, p. 403). Probably 
the dying statesman felt then, like the groat King Arthur, that 

“ More things are wrought by prayer 
Than this world dreams of.” 

® See Henry VIII., Act iii., Scene 2. Wolsey’s actual words are said to 
have been, ” Had I but served my God as diligently as I have served my 
King, Ho would not have given me over in my grey hairs. But this is the 
just reward that I must receive for my diligent pains and study, not regarding 
ray service to God, but only to my King.” 

It was feared that insult might be offered to Colbert’s remains by the 
populace (Martin’s History of France, supra, xiii., p. 634; Eloge de Jean 
Bip*iste Colbert, 1783, p. 60 ; Encyc, Brit,, 11th ed., vi., p. 669). 

* Martin’s History of France, supra, xiii., p. 634 ; Colbert, Promoteur des 
Grands Ordonnances de Louis XI V., by Alfr^ Aym6, p. 10. 

® Life and Times of Louis XIV „ by G. P. R. James, iv,, p. 73. 
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publicity. He was accordingly, the day after his death, buried, 
at night, ^ in the Church of St. Eustache, his remains being con- 
signed to a tomb in the Chapel of St. Louis de Gronzaque, which 
was the private property of the Colbert family.* His wife, who 
only survived her husband for four years, put up to Colbert’s 
memory a monument, executed from a design by Le Brun, which 
represents the great stat^man, on his knees, reading out of a 
book, held open by an angel, and arrayed in the robes of the 
Order of the Saint Esprit.^ At the foot of the monument are 
figures of Religion by Tubi, and Abundance by Coysevox.'* This 
was one of the monuments saved from destruction in 1792 
by Lenoir, who had it removed to the Mus6e des Petits- Augustins, 
where it remained till 1801, when it wasrestorecl to St. Eustache.^ 

So eminent a statesman and patriot as Colbert proved himsc^lf 
to be needs no grand tomb or epitaph to perpetuate his memor 3 \ 
Though not free from faults, which were largely the product of 
the corrupt age in which he lived, he will ever be rememl)ered 
as one who desired the good of his nation as a whole, and who 
did not sacrifice one national force to benefit another.® In the 
pages of historj^ he is still “le grand Colbert,” of whom it has 
been truly said that “he accomplished for his country, to which 
he was sincerely devoted, not indeed all that he would, but all 
that he could. 

^ Martin’s History of France ^ supra, p. 634. 

* Jal’s Diciionnaire de Bioqraphie ei d'Hiatoire, p. 399 ; The Ckur^es of 
Paris, by S. S, Beale, p. 139. 

^ The Churches of Paris, by S. S. Boale, p. 139. ^ Ibid. 

® Ibid, It appears that Colbert had two chapels erected at his own cost 
in the Church of St. Eustache, Paris, namely, one for marriages and the 
other for baptisms. These, together with tho west front, were afterwards 
destroyed by fire, which accounts for the great disjprofXirtion length 

and height which the Church now presemts (The Churches of Paris, by S. 8. 
Beale, p. 125). 

• Martin’s History of France, 4th ed., xiii., p. 35. 

^ See Biographic, Ancienne et Moderne, ix., tit. Colbert, p. 224. 
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Iieibnitz as a Jurist.^ — It is only right that Leibnitz should be 
included among “ The Great Jurists of the World.” It was he 
who first suggested a series of lives of the chief jurists as one of 
the desiderata of legal literature ; and for many reasons he is here 
fitly named. Leibnitz, who originated so much, who struck out 
more new paths than his own generation was aware of, who is one 
of the half-dozen great names in philosophy, who developed 
mathematics along new lines, and who was an innovator in logic, 
philology, history, and many other regions of science, may be 
considered one of the chief foimders of modern jurisprudence. 
He was truly, if any one ever was, in Du Bois Reymond’s 
phrase, the omniscient. He is now chiefly looked upon as a 
mathematician, a logician, and a metaphysician. His philo- 
sophical works receive increasing attention. Such is the trend 
of modern speculation that note is taken more and more of ideas 
wliich he first developed. Inquiries as to the ultimate constitu- 
tion of matter and the nature of energy revolve round ideas which 
he struck out. It is possible that there wiU be, sonoer or later, 
a revival of interest in his conceptions of jurisprudence and in his 
legal works. It may be doubted whether even in his own country 
fuU justice is done to his activity in jurisprudence, its extent and 
originality. He sat freely to all the ideas of his own time ; he 
looked beyond its necessities ; he had conceptions of law in many 
ways nearer to those of our age than those of his own. One can- 
not read his legal works — and the same is more impressively true 
of his letters — ^without marvelling at the richness, variety, and 
novelty of his suggestions, scattered with prodigality ; sugges- 
tions often left incomplete and indefinite ; but even, if mere hints 
or surmises, more valuable than the laboured performances of 
mediocre minds. 

^ Hie father aimed himself “Leibniiz.’* On the title-page of his first 
work ho described himself “ Leibnusuua.” He sometimes wrote ** leibnit®, 
sometimes “ Leibniz.” The date of his birth was 164fi, that of his death ITlfi. 
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One point I would emphaeize ; he wm no amateur or dilettante 
in law, no theoretical reformer inowing it only from books.^ In 
his lifetime he published little on the subj^ of philosophy : 
Les Nouveaux Easais sur FEntenAement Humain did not see the 
light until some fifty years after his death ; but he was well 
known to his contemporaries as a copious writer on law. When a 
mere youth he published his Nova MeUwdus discendce docendasqw 
JurisprudentuB — a tract full of comprehensive suggestions, but 
marked also by that sobriety of judgment which distinguished 
his legal writings. “ I have been a jurist from my youth, and 
in more than one Court ; and jurisprudence forms part of practical 
philosophy.” When stUl young he wTote a tract entitled Speci- 
men DifficuUatis in jure^ seu Quaestiones phUosophicce ammiioreSy 
ex Jure cdUectce ; and he was always turning aside to jurisprudence. 
He belonged to a family of lawyers. His grandfather on the 
mother’s side was editor of a synopsis of canon and criminal law. 
Of himself he writes : “ ad jus, ut ita dicam, necessitudine rapie- 
batur.” He had studied it practically and theoretically, and at 
one time with almost feverish zeal. “ When I had resolved upon 
the study of law, I put aside everjlhing else for it.” If there was 
one study to which his ubiquitous curiosity was constant, it was 
jurisprudence. It was, if any was, his Bemf&imssenachaft, 
Leibnitz, unlike Bacon, was not an advocate. Indml he prob- 
ably never thought of practising as such : “ judicis mimere 
delectabar; advocatorum aversabar.” At the age of twenty- 
four he was appointed a member of the Court of Apjx^al of Miiinz. 
He had also, as Hof rath in Hanover, no small practical experience 
of legal work. For some seventeen years after his return from 
Jena he immersed himself in jurisprudence. He composcKl 
Prozessakten, and did this technical work with greiit skill.^ 
Towards the end of his life, when he was in the servicHi of t he 
House of Brunswick, he was often called away from mathematictal 
and philosophical studies to deal with legal questions of interest 
to his patrons.® 

Whether he was successful as a Judge, I do not know. Cer- 

‘ “ La jurisprudence ot riiistoire m’ont occufW* do ma jeunesse ” (DutotiH, 
Opera I., 74). 

* He was consulted about important matters by the Czar, Petc^r the Great, 
and the Emperor. He wrote at the instance of the latter seveml legal 
opinions ; e.g., as to the succession to the Duchy of Tuscany. 

3 Kuno Fischer asserts that I^eilmitz, in writing the Prozeimkten in German, 
did much to perfect that language (ii. 06). 
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tainly he had a high idea of the duties of a Judge, aa he states in 
his Nova Methodus. If I may surmise from his writings, he had 
the saving good sense which makes learning a help instead of an 
impediment to a right decision. His earliest writings are on law. 
His legal works altogether are of great extent ; they occupy about 
two-thirds of the fourth volume of Dutens’ edition of his works. 
Further fragments have been brought to light ; and we are assured 
by those who have examined the Leibnitz manuscripts at Hanover 
that many treasures relating to law have still to be published.^ 
For years inquirers have been digging in this quarry, and it is 
not exhausted. 

Very often he has been reproached for scattering his energies 
over many fields. I am not able to judge how far this marred 
his work in mathematical and physical science, or in philosophy. 
But this diversity of occupations and interests, this dissipation 
of energies, brought compensations. He gained in the sense of 
unity ; he saw things as a whole, their relations and interaction ; 
he escaped the vices due to minute specializing which Comte de- 
plored and which have not diminished ; he used the light of one 
science to illuminate another ; he found in one domain materials 
sorely needed elsewhere ; the axioms recognized in one r^on 
proved useful imported novelties in another.^ He is pleading for 
himself — ^he is protesting against a fallacy old and enduring, and 
unjust to versatile minds — ^when he says, “ Les combinaisons des 
choses qui paraissent 41oign6es servent souvent a produire des 
effects extraordinaires, et c’est encore les raisons pourquoy ceux 
qui se bornent une seule recherche manquent souvent de faire 
des decouvertes qu’iui esprit plus etendu, qui peut joindre d’autres 
sciences k ceUes dont il s’agit, d^couvre sans peine.” 

At aU events, to jurisprudence he was constant. In many 
ways, and in some which need not here be adverted to, he recalls 
Bacon. In extent his legal writings probably equal those of the 
great Englisliman ; and, so far as I am able to judge, the dis- 
cussion of legal points occupies far more of his letters than do 
similar topics in Bacon’s. 

The impression to be got from reading Leibnitz’s legal tracts is 


* So0 Mechisphilosophtsches ntts Jjeihniizetis ungedruclUcn Schriftcn wa 

/>r. George MoUat (1885). In some of liis letters we get a of the 

prodigiotia variety of hia labours (e*g*f Cutens, vi,, 29) ; the range of reading 
^■“‘loeed in the oorraspondenoe is amaziiig. No wonder that 1 m 'imtes * 

uam fnirifice dietradwt sum, did non potesL^' Oouturat, io Logigue de 

Ldbnito, p. 574. ^ ^ ^ 

* Letires et Opuedes Inidite^ par A. Fouoher de Carol, 287. 
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all in favour of his practical sagacity. No pedant, or admirer of 
pedantry in an age when it was common, he had a passion for 
knowing things as they are, a contempt for lawyers who busied 
themselves with their formulae without regard to the facts of 
life or history. He is all for that union of science and practice 
wherein lies the sound development of law. No one perhaps came 
nearer than he to his conception of the man of true learning — 
one who knows all that is worth knowing : “ qui res maximas in 
orbe cognito gestas, quo usque hominum memoria pertingit, 
animo complexus ^t. But he set little store on mere learning. 
Though widely read himself in every part of jurisprudence, he, 
a diplomatist and man of affairs, was always dilating on the value 
of experience ; he wished lawyers to keep a firm hold of the 
realities of life. Barely severe in his strictures, carrying into 
all regions a spirit of serene tolerance and magnanimity, he cen- 
sures those who will not use their eyes and note what is going on 
around them, but prefer to display useless learning. In a re- 
markable passage in which he speaks with a certain bitterness 
foreign to his nature, he says : — 

“ In explicando Suprematu difficilcm me provinciam suscepisso 
fateor, et, quod quis miretur. in re tam vulgata prope intactam. 
Cujus rei ratio est, quod iUi, qui ad scribendum plerumque animum 
appellunt, miserabili ingeniorum morbo non nisi vetera crepant, 
quorum nostris temporibus vix apparent vestigia, recentium 
incuriosi : de quibusdam jurisperitis vulgaribus hoc non miror ; 
illis enim omnis sapientia in uno Romani juris corpore conclusa 
videtur ; experientia autem rerum humananim, si quam habeiit, 
forensis auditorii cancellos non egreditur ; unde non nimquam 
de publico et gentium jure misera sunt eorum judicia. Hos ergo 
Caesarem pro domino mundi, principes nostros pro praesidibus pn>- 
vinciarum, licet perpetuis et hcreditariis, halxTC, mirum non est ; 
neque ab his aliquid magnopere expectes illustrando publico 
jure, quod nunc viget. Sed illud semper miratus sum, iilustres 
dignitate et rebus gestis et cruditione viros, cum ad scribendum 
accessere, maluisse eruditionis suse documcnta dare, quam 
xperientiae atque judicii (Dutens, iv. (2) 355).” 

Again and again he betrays his impatience with the frigidam 
ervdiiionis affeciionem then much in favour ; he does not spare 
Grotius (whom he much admired) for not sufficiently dealing with 
facts of his day ; and he is constantly dwelling on the rarity of 
the combination of learning and invention. He ceyp^ures those 

1 letter to Huet, Gerhardt, iit. 14. 
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juriBtB who secretly delight in the uncertainty of the law.^ The 
whole of the chapter in which he inculcates this is worth reading 
and demonstrates his practical wisdom. It is true that, unlike 
in this respect Bentham and some other legal reformers who do 
not appreciate sufficiently the difficulties which confront lawyers, 
he sees the good points of the existing legal system, its thorough- 
ness and the honesty of many of its practitioners. He admired 
the Roman lawyers : “ Dixi saepius, post scripta geometranim 
nihil extare, quod vi ac subtUitate cum Romanorum juriscon- 
sultorum scriptis comparari possit tantiun nervi inest, tantum 
profimditatis.” In the recently published Opuscvla^^ edited by 
Professor Couturat, is a paper entitled “Ad Stateram Juris de 
Gradibus Probationuum,” in which Leibnitz expresses somewhat 
reluctantly his admiration for the ingenuity and perseverance 
devoted by lawyers to comparatively small matters. Over a 
question as to a right of way, an easement for grazing for 
three goats, they will take as much pains as if it were the Roman 
Senate dealing with Asia or Egypt. Not that he does not see 
the drawbacks to this elaboration ; he fears that the substance 
is often sacrificed to the observance of solemn forms — “ lassatis 
litigantibus exhaustisque inter judiciorum moras.” 

With his strong practical sense, he had no patience with the 
delays, costliness, and formalities of the Reichskammergericht, so 
admirable in promise, so feeble in performance, strong only 
against the weak ; a Comt which often did not decide until all 
the parties had died or had changed their minds 

lieibnitz’s Legal Works. — His chief legal works or tracts (for 
many of them run only to a few pages) were these : — 

( 1 ) Specimen DifficvMatis in Jure, seu Qucestwrhes philosophiccc 
arnosniores, ex Jure coUectce, Leibnitz’s thesis for the degree of 
Master of Philosophy in 1664 (Dutens iv., 68). He argues that 
a study of the relations of philosophy and law wiU help to remove 
the contempt of students of the latter for the former. He dis- 
cusses such questions as these : Whether an indefinite proposition 
is equivalent to a universal proposition ; whether the maxim 
affirinanti incumbit probatio is reconcilable with the maxim quod 
opponens teneatur od prcbationern. He gives mathematical and 
physical reasons for the rule attributed to Solon that he who 

^ Dutans iv., 366. 

** l-<etter to Kostnor, iv., 267. Sea also iv., 264. ^ P. 210. 

* Pfieidcror, 446. Soe also Goethe, Wa^heU und IHchtungt Werke xvU«, 
p. 70, Goethe was a praktikant in the Imperial Court. 
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digs a trcncli or grave must leave a space from the land of his 
neighbour equal to the depth. He also discusses the question 
whether bees, pigeons, and peacocks are wild animals. Then 
comes a series of logical and metaphysical questions ; e.gr., whether 
of two contradictions both may be false ; whether a person who 
is asleep is present ; what is the true nature of a part pro diviso 
and a part pro indiviso, etc. Of the seventeen questions some 
seem nowadays singularly trivial, but perhaps not more so than 
many of the questions which our Courts daily discuss. A genera- 
tion which spends hundreds of pounds in determining what is 
“an accident,” and which carries the question from Court to 
Court, cannot with any grace be censorious of the scholasticism 
of Leibnitz’s age. 

(2) One of the most luminous of his law tracts is that entitled De 
CasibiLS Perplexis (1666) — questions of great difficulty ; questions 
as to which some thought no solution possible ; others, that the 
matter should be determined by lot ; others, by the decision of an 
arbitrator. He will have it that such expedients are unnecessary, 
that all cases can be determined ex rtiero jure ; that no case arise s 
for which jurisprudence has not an answer. “ Casum igitur 
(proprie) perplexum definio (eum, qui realiter in jure dubius est ob) 
copulationem contingentem plurium in facto eum effectum juris 
habentium, qui nimc mutuo concursu impeditur. In Antinomia 
autem ipsanun immediate legum pugna est, quanquam et Per- 
plexitas Antinomia quaedam indirceta dici potest.” He divides 
these “ cases ” into two classes : (a) Disjxjsitio perplexa, cases in 
which it is clear who is to be plaintitf or defendant, and the 
point in controversy is whether there is a right of action, as we 
should say ; and (6) concur sus per plexus^ cases in which, the right 
of action in certain persons being clear, the difficulty is as to 
priority. With much technical learning he illustrates these 
questions, particularly rights of preference. 

(3) De Nova MetJtodo disceiuLije docendeeque Jurw'prudentiw, 
composed about 1667 ; on the whole, the chief statement of 
Leibnitz’s opinions as to jurisprudence. Of this book Leibnitz 
says : “ Liber est effusus potius quam scriptus in itinere, sine 
libris, sine poliendi otio.’’^ It is a work of magnificent promise 
rather than performance. Part I. is general, and deals with 
matters common to law and other faculties. The first chapter 

^ Dutons, vi. 4. 3oe also 6, 378, where Leibnitz says that the book was 
composed m a Frankfort Inn, 
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is headed “De Batione Studionim in universum,” t.e., modus 
perveniendi ad statiim (^.e., habitum) actioniun perfectarum 
(p. 1). He considers the causes of character, which are either 
supernatural {infuaio, divine or diabolical) or natural {aaaue- 
f actio). In short, the first part contains the elements of a theory 
of education. The second part relates to jurisprudence, which is 
divided into didactic, historical, exegetic, polemical ; in other 
words, Leibnitz adopts the divisions of theology upon the analogy 
of which to jurisprudence he insists ; a point, by the way, to 
which he often returns. Didactic or positive jurisprudence con- 
tains express enactments and the like. Historical jurisprudence 
is divided into two parts — internal and external jurisprudence ; 
the latter is concerned with the sources of law ; the former with 
the substance. Of exegetical jurisprudence there are two kinds 
— (a) phUologia ac philosophia juris ; (6) interpretatio legum. The 
latter is of two kinds — alia ex textu, alia ad textum. I cannot 
describe or do more than refer to the wealth of observations which 


he makes on the subject of the rules of construction, juridical logic, 
and grammar, or his suggestions as to the formation of a juridical 
lexicon. I pass to his remarks on “ polemical jurisprudence.” 

The principles of decisions are reducible to ratio ex jure uaturce, 
analogy, and ratio ex jure civili certo. Of the jus natures there are 
three varieties — jus strictum, ceguitas, and pieias. The first is 
not explained clearly ; it is nothing else, he says, than the jus 
belli ac pads ; it is reducible to the maxims suum cuique tribuere, 
homste mvere, u^minem loedere. Equity he defines as consisting 
in a certain harmony or proportion ; you are not, if you are 
injured, to declare internecine war ; 3 "ou are to seek restitution, 
consent to arbitration, etc. The third principle is the will of the 
ruler, not the crude will of the strong man, but the will of the 


Ruler of rulers, “ Existent ia igitui’ Entis alien jus sapientissimi 


et potentissimi seu Dei, est juris natmfie fimdamentum ultimum.” 


Leibnitz next considers the subject of legal reports, or collections 
of decisions ; the great virtue in them wliich he desiderates is 


brevity. 1 am not sure that I exactly apprehend all that he 


suggests in this connection, for example, as to forming a collec- 
tion of legal commonplaces {de locis communibus juris instituendis). 
It is to be the work of jurists, especial!}’' professors in universities. 
From these reports should be constructed pandects, which need 
not exceed two folio volumes ; quia in multa disciplina et facul- 
tate plus librorum, minus rerum, quam in jurisprudentia.” He 


20 
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sketches a course of legal study to be divided into three periods — 
elementary, exegetical, and polemical. I may mention as to the 
last that Leibnitz insists upon the value of moots or arguments 
on cases conducted in the manner of a trial ; they are in his view 
an admirable preparation for practical life. 

(4) Specimen Certitudinis sen Demonatrationum in Jure exhibi- 
turn in Doctrina Conditionum, a treatise in which Leibnitz ex- 
pounds the doctrine of conditions or hypothetical propositions as 
a part of juridical logic. It might also be defined as a treatise 
of construction of instruments containing hypothetical proposi- 
tions. It sets forth a long list of theorems (seventy in all) useful 
in the construction of wills and other documents ; e.gr., “ existente 
conditione, jus conditionale retrotrahitur ad tempus dispositionis 
mere jure ; si unum pluribus appheandum est, in singula ducitur, 
seu est omnium ab initio ; si conditio defecit, dispositio vitiatur.” 
I have not examined the treatise closely ; but it is clear that it is 
d^a^vn largely from the common source of many of the rules of 
pleading once in use in our Courts and of our rules of construction. 

(5) Specimen Demonatrationum politicarum pro eligendo JRege 
Folonorum; composed about 1668, and designed to persuade the 
Polish nobihty to elect as successor to John Casimir, Philip 
William Neuburg, Count Palatine. Under the name of (leorgius 
Ulicovius Lithuanus, Leibnitz composed this treatise, which had 
a distinctly practical end : it was intended to support a particular 
candidature for the throne of Poland. The argument takes an 
immense sweep ; ahnost every part of political philosophy is 
touched upon ; the best pohty for Europe and Christendom is 
discussed. Formally in some sixty propositions, and with im- 
mense accumulation of learning, he makes good his conclusion. 
Incidentally there are remarks unfavourable to Russia, which 
Leibnitz regarded as a menace to European civilization and as a 
possible second Turkey. The security of Germany was to be 
considered in the choice of a King of Poland. The treatise 
reveals the weakness and the strength of Leibnitz — his learning, 
his acuteness, his ingenuity, and at the same time a marked 
obsequiousness of character ; a disposition to accommodate his 
arguments to the temper of those whom he addressed. “To 
please a prince, to refute a rival philosopher, or to escape the 
censures of a theologian, he would take any pains,” ^ 

^ L^ihnitZj by Bortrand Russoil, p. 1, Interim cogimur 

(xccotnufiodcire nos humunce imbccillitdti et utilia jucundis condirc^ l)utotid| vi, 
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(6) Ratio Corporis Juris recottcinna^idi, composed, with the aid 
of Dr. Lasser of Mainz, about 1669. It is a tract consisting 
of about 156 brief paragraphs. It starts by assuming that 
Roman law will by a sort of spontaneous reception continue to 
be the common law of Europe. Its authority cannot be removed 
without a total subversion of law ; but its vices may be, and 
ought to be, removed. And he proceeds to point out and illus- 
trate such vices ; which are chiefly superfluitaSy defectus^ obscwritas, 
confusio. He describes (s. 71 et seq.) the effects of these vices, 
among them being ; “ Ita jus infinitum, incertum, imperceptibile, 
arbitrarium, antiquum denique chaos reddi clamarunt plurimi ” 
(s. 76). He passes to the remedies : this confusion is to be 
removed by Gorpore Juris Recoucinnato (s. 83) ; and he proceeds 
to sketch the outlines of a modern code. 

(7) De MiUrirrioniorum Privcipum Protestantium in Oradibus 
solo canonico jure prohibitis coTUractorurn vcdiditcUe DisserUxtio. 
This was called forth by the protest of Duke Charles of Mecklen- 
burg against the marriage of his brother, Duke Christian of 
Mecklenburg, with Madame de Chastillon. The question was 
whether this marriage was contracted at a time when a previous 
valid marriage existed ; a question of interest to several German 
Princes ; according as it was answered, they were legitimate or 
illegitimate. The book is a closely reasoned argument as to the 
marriage of Protestants in gradu prohibito, with a multitude of 
examples. Ihe great principle established is that the complete 
power of legislating as to marriage is vested in the supreme 
authority of the country. Even now* the dissertation is in- 
structive as to mixed marriages. 

(8) In the year 1678 Leibnitz composed, under a feigned name, 
De Jure SupremcUus ac Legationis Principum Oermanice, in which 
he discussed primarily the question whether at the Congress of 
Nymegen the representatives of the German electors and other 
princes should be treated as representatives of sovereign States, 
They were powerful princes with armies of their own and possess- 
ing many of the outward marks of sovereignty. But they had 
taken an oath of fealty to the Emperor ; they had paid homage 
to him ; they were in a sense his vassals ; and they were subject 
to the Imperial Couit. Mixed with profound reasoning as to 
sovereignty is a strain of flattery ; Leibnitz here, as in so many 
other of his waitings, shows a resemblance to Bacon in his servility 
to the great. After all that has been written on the subject of 
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sovereignty, this treatise is still remarkable for insight into the 
nature of government and for the desire which it reveals to 
bring political and legal theories into accordance with facts 
more complex and varied than mere bookmen are apt to suppose. 
“ Multiply your categories ; study present facts ; be not the slaves 
of your boolis and your formulae,” is his advice. 

(9) Codex Juris Oervtium Diplomaticns, published in 1693 ; a 
collection of treatises and State pax)ers, preceded by an intro- 
duction in which are unfolded Leibnitz’s views on international 
law. Leibnitz foresaw its future development. It is true 
that he immersed it in a theory as to natural law ; but he 
was almost miique in the attention which he gave to treatises 
and other instruments as evidence of the consent of nations, 
more trustworthy than quotations from poets, orators, and 
moralists. 

(10) In 1700 appeared a supplement to the Codex DiplomcUicus, 
entitled Mantissa Codicis Juris Diplomatici, in which he further 
dev'eloped his ideas as to some points of international law. 

(11) In 1701 appeared Gogitationes de Us quce juxta prcesens Jus 
Getdiumrequirumtur, etc. He discusses under the headings “ De 
titulis honorificis,” “ De titulis regiis,” questions as to what States 
are sovereign, and the like. 

(12) 1706. Compendaria expositio juris ^ qtio augustissimus 
Borussioe pellet. 

(13) Obsermtiones de Principio Juris. Leibnitz discusses such 
matters as the basis of the law of nature, positive law, the law 
of nations, the definition and rule of justice. 

(14) Monita quoedam ad Samuelis Puje'tvdorfii Priricipia, a 
criticism of Pufendorf’s work. He was no arlmirer of 
Pufendorf, whose treatise had in L(‘ibnitz’s time acquired 
authority. He refers to Pufendorf as vir parum juris cemsultus 
et minime philosophus only ; the chief reproach being that 
Pufendorf derives law solel}^ from the will of the superior. Ac- 
cording to Leibnitz, there is a natural or, as he would prefer to 
say, divine basis for the rules which Pufendorf regards as 
arbitrary. 

Law and Philosophy. — I have not named all Leibnitz’s legal 
works, nor have I referred to the many passages in his letters 
and elsewhere in which he discusses legal problems. These were 
labours sufficient to fill the life of an ordinary man ; they at least 
show that Leibnitz was a prolific writer on law. 
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A point to be insisted on is that Leibnitz was no pure theorist 
or admirer of pure theorists. He was always reiterating the 
advantages of uniting practice with theory. “ Je tiens qu’il faut 
se defier de la raison toute seule, et qu’il est important d’avoir de 
I’exp^rience, ou de consulter ceux qui en ont.”^ He is constantly 
dwelling on the value of practical training. But in his legal 
writings he never ceases to be the philosopher. In his tract 
entitled Specimen Difjic'idtaiis in Jure^ aeu Qucesiiones philosophicce 
amccniores, ex Jure collectce, he endeavour to cure jurists of their 
contempt of philosophy.^ He proposed to show that philosophy 
was of assistance and to convince them “ plurima sui juris loca 
sine hujus ductu, inextricabilem lab3Tinthum fore, et veteres suae 
soientiae auctores mystas quoque sapientiae summos extitisse.” 
The peculiarity of modern German legal writers, certainly those 
who treat of Rechtsphilosophie, is that they seek to deduce par- 
ticular rules from a Rechtsidee, some Begriff, or conception of 
which special rules are the consequence. I do not question the 
reasonableness of this process ; in fact, I do not see how juris- 
prudence in the largest sense can exist without these conceptions. 
I would go farther ; the divorce between law and philosophy, 
which most English students of the former prize highly, is attended 
by serious disadvantages. It is scarcely conceivable, for example, 
that certain parts of criminal law now in a state of flux can be 
dealt with satisfactorily without a discussion of some fundamental 
philosophical questions. They cannot be cast out without 
violence, and they will return even if they are bidden begone 
out of sight. He who reasons of crime and punishment cannot 
ignore such questions as : Is the will free, or is free will a mere 
phantom ? Are men mere machines or automata ? If they are 
such, what is the meaning, what the reasonableness, of blame or 
censure ? What is the justification of responsibility ? If a 
theory of punishment is based on determinist lines, such theory 

^ Quoted by Couturat, La Logique de Leibnitz, p. 166 n. A favourite 
notion of Leibnitz was the improvement of legal procedure. In one of his 
f»n»posals to the Czar, I.eibnitz says : “ J'ai song6 principalement aux moyens 
di'itablir la meillouro proc6duro possible afin d’atteindre le juste milieu entro 
les actes arbitraires do jugos et les proc^ Europ^eus interminables et 
funestee, etc.” 

^ Hero is a charactoristio remark as to the relations between logic and 
legal procedure : — “ Quid aliud processus judioiarius quam fomia disputandi 
a scholis translata ad vitam, purgata ab inaniis, et auctoritate publica ita 
circumscripta, ut no divagari impuno liceat, aut torgiversari, novo omittatur 
quodoiimquo ad veritatis indagationem facoro videri possit.” Couturat, 
OpiiAcuIe^, 211. See also Couturat, La Logique de Leibnitz, p. 666, as to the 
parailolism which Leibnitz establishes between Logic and Law. 
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will have important practical results,^ It is difficult to work out 
a system of punishments without dealing with fundamental, 
ethical, and philosophical questions. It is in a sense true that, 
as Leibnitz said, “ jurisprudentiam veram a religione et philo- 
sophia inseparabilem esse.’' To be sure, such discussions are apt 
to breed logomachies, and to bring about a faithful repetition 
of some of the worst failings of the schoolman. There must be 
constant contact with facts and practice if jurisprudence is not 
to become mere word-spinning. Leibnitz, who would not admit 
that philosophy and law lay far apart, always insisted upon 
viewing the latter as concerned with living affairs. 

I hesitate to speak of the relations of Leibnitz to the juris- 
prudence of his own time ; that could be done to much purpose 
and with accuracy only by one with knowledge which I do not 
possess. But some points are clear. Leibnitz found the juris- 
prudence of his time a collection of dry bones ; the lawyers little 
better than soothsayers and medicine-men, proud of their useless 
learning. He was profoundly impressed by the faults of the 
law of the time — ^its chaotic condition, scattered through many 
volumes, the important and the trivial thrown together without 
sense of proportion, the same rule expressed in different terms, 
to the perplexity of the inquirer, absurd attention given to barren 
subtleties. He sought to purge it of scholastic barbarities, and 
bring about a renaissance of jurisprudence. To pass from Leib- 
nitz to other contemporary writers, so far as I know them, with 
the exception of Bacon, to whom obviously he was much in- 
debted, is to enter a land tenanted by shadows and hollow forms ; 
to come upon endless discussion of texts ; refinements on refine- 
ments ; unwearied accumulations of quotations collected un- 
critically ; acceptance of the loosest statements as if inspired. 
It was one of the great objects of his life to rationalize and simplify 
jurisprudence. ‘‘ Multi anni sunt, quod promisi illustrare juris- 
prudentiam et amplissimum juris Oceanum ad paucos revocare 
fontes limpidos rectse rationis.”^ There is no saying what he 
might have done had he devoted more time to giving effect to 
the ideas which he evolved. 

We see the practical turn of his mind in his remarks on legal 
education. His dominant idea is that the student is preparing 
for action ; and so he recommended the use of moots. The Ic gal 

^ See Die dotorministisoho Qegner dor Zweckstrafo, Liszt. StrafrechUiche 
Aufadtze, ii. 25. 2 Dutena, v. 118. 
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curriculum which he describeB is intended to familmrize the 
student with the knowledge of affairs, and is to extend over two 
years. He dwells upon the necessity of a wide and thorough 
legal training as a preliminaiy to practice, and he insists also, 
with emphasis which the most enlightened modem advisers of 
youth could not surpass, on the expediency of supplementing 
technical study by general reading, travel, and acquaintance 
with the affairs of life. Having passed through this novitiate, the 
young student will be fit to deal with legal affairs. Possibly the 
Nova Meihodtes contemplates a plan of education too vast for 
intellects much less capacious than his own. But it does not 
err on the side of imderrating the value of practical training. 

It is worth while quoting Leibnitz’s remarks on the effect of the 
education of the perfect lawyer. We have not much advanced 
beyond his conceptions. “Himc ego verum juris philosophum, 
hunc justitiaesacerdotem, hunc juris gentium et quod ex eo pendet, 
publici atque divini consultum dixero ; cui possit committi 
respublica, quern neque ineptae status ratiunciilae ad novandum 
impellant, neque a promo venda pubhea salute inanis juridicarum 
quarandum spinarum metus deterreat ; concident sponte sua 
Machellivistarum convicia (ipsi se politicos, et, si Diis placet, 
etiam statistas vocant) qui jurisconsultos rerum imperitos, 
cautelarum scientes, ineptos leguleios vocant,” &c. 

Leibnitz and Law Reform. — Before his time in regard to many 
things, he was far in advance of it as to law. He advocated 
reforms some of which have long ago been carried out, but others 
of which are still incomplete. In his eyes the cardinal virtues of 
any system of law are brevity and perspicuity ; he goes so far as 
to say that it may be better to have imjust laws than laws un- 
certain and obscure. He admires the inimitable simplicity and 
jttdicii color vaturalis of the early jurists. He who is usually 
moderate in speech writes with indignation of the legal chaos 
before him : “ jus infinitum, incertum, arbitrarium.” It is diffi- 
cult for us to conceive the confusion and uncertainty before 
legislation became common — ^before there was a recognized organ 
for expressing the will of the community. What would be the 
state of things if, to take one branch of jurisprudence, there had 
been no Factory Acts, no Truck Acts, no Employers’ Liability 
Act, no Workmen’s Compensation Act, no Coal ilines Act ; if, 
while great industrial changes were in progress and new concep- 
tions of duties were arising, the Courts sought to modify the law 
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by expending endless ingenuity in giving to old rules wholly new 
meanings ? What, to pass to another region of law, would be 
the result if there had been no statutory company law, and there 
had been attempts so to expand the law as to partnership to 
meet the necessities and convenience of modern commerce ? I 
have not read deeply in the literature of that time ; but it is clear 
to me that there was a profoimd sense of inability to stretch the 
old rules so as to meet new circumstances ; something like a 
deadlock ; a conviction that the principles of Roman law w^ere 
unsuited to the new and rising order of things. To put an end 
to the evils which Leibnitz deplored, he proposed large changes. 
Few of them, so far as I can make out, he lived to see. Most of 
them have since been carried out. One or two still remain 
dreams and hopes. Among his desiderata — some of them 
by Bacon’s De Aiigmentis Scientiartim — recommended 
in the Nova Methodns are : 

Partitiones Juris ; Sciagraphia Juris in Artem redigendi ; 
Novum Juris Corpus ; Elementa Juris ; Reformatio Brocardi- 
corum ; Compendium Menochii et Mascardi de Probat ionibus et 
Praesumptionibus ; Theatrum Legale ; Historia Mutationum Juris ; 
Historia Irenica ; Philologia Juris ; Philosophia Juris ; Concor- 
dantiae Juridicae ; Tropi, Formulae, Adagia Juris ; Arithmetica 
Juris ; Antinomicus Minor ; Institutiones Juris Universi ; Insti- 
tutiones Juris Caesarei ; Institutiones Juris Saxonici ; Summa 
Titulorum ; Leges Numerata? ; Versio Legum Ck*rmanica ; Ars 
Hermeneutica ; Juris Naturalis Elementa demonstrative tradita ; 
Scientia Nomothetica ; Breviarium Controversiarum Juridicarum ; 
Tractatus Tractatuum Reformat us ; Bibliotheca Juris ; Loca 
Cla^ica seu Sedes Materiarum ; Vitae Jurisconsultonim ; Rcjxt- 
torium Juris ; Pandect ae Juris Novi. 

A few of these desiderata were anticipated by Bacon ; some of 
them anticipated suggestions made by Bentham more than a 
century later ; others were intended for passing needs ; others 
accomplished only by those possessed of Leibnitz’s genius. 
But the very titles of some of them are suggestive. They hint 

at ^ssible developments of jurisprudence which more than two 
centuries have left unfulfilled. 

His essentially modern spirit comes out in his remarks as to 
CO cation . he advocated the formation of a code stating in 
lan^age as homely as possible the law as it is— a Codex Leo- 
poldmus, as he termed it ; a code not in the old sense, but a 
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reasoned, orderly exposition of legal principles. It is interesting 
to compare his views with those of Bacon ; the comparison is 
not to the disadvantage of Leibnitz. It is interesting also to 
note his proposed divisions of the code which he had in his mind. 
Though an admirer of Roman law, Leibnitz saw much to censure 
in it. He was one of the earliest critics of the division in the 
Institutes. His chief objections to the classical division were, 
as to actions, that actions were concerned with both persons and 
things : were brought by persons and related to things. His 
further objection was : 'persona and res are divisions of jaci ; 
potestas and obligatio divisions of law. If a division of fact is to 
be adopted, why not continue it ? Why not divide the persona 
into deaf, dumb, rich, poor ? Why not divide things into many 
kinds ? Leibnitz’s suggested division was as follows : — 

(1) Generalia juris et actionum ; (2) Personae; (3) Judicia ; 
(4) Jura reaUa ; (5) Contractus ; (6) Successiones ; (7) Crimina ; 
(B) Jus publicum ; (9) Jus sacrum. These divisions are not 
unlike those which have been adopted in several modern codes. 

He insisted tlxat the principle of the law was worth a thousand 
commentaries.^ 

Among the many original ideas which he threw out is the idea 
(subsequently elaborated by Lassalle in his System der Erworhewn 
Rechte) as to the will (testamentary succession) being dependent 
on the belief in immortality — “ testamenta vero mero jure nuUius 
essent momenti, nisi anima esset immortaJis.” His reason, such 
as it is, is as follows : “ Testamenta vero mero jure nuUius essent 
momenti, nisi anima esset immortalis. Sed quia mortui revera 
adhuc vivunt, ideo manent domini rerum.” Heirs are merely 
“ procurator es in rem suain.” This opinion or fantasy was 
adopted by Lassalle to prove his contention that rights apparently 
the creation of others are really the outcome of the will of the 
individual,^ In Leibnitz it appears as a passing observation : 
one which illustrates his ability to give a reason for anji^hing ; 
the more absurd the proposition, one is tempted to say, the 
more brilliant and ingenious the justification. 

^ “ Rtitio autom logis cat inatar mille commentariorum, quia huic omnia 
ojus intorpretatio pondot. Nam omnis intorpretiitio conatat ampliatione (ut 
yocant) ad caaua similes, et liinitationo in ordine ad dissimiles*^ (Gerliardt, 
i. 162). See as to plan for shortening litigation by limiting the issues, 
G(^^ha^dt, i. 60 ; and for reducing all law in use in Germany into two or three 
large tables, which might be hung upon walls, Gerhardt, i. 161, 

* Onoken's Lassallo, 181, 
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He was all for unity ; we may speak of him as a universal 
reconciler. He was always composing irenica ; always striving 
after universal schemes — a univei'sal Church, a universal lan- 
guage, a universal method of writing, a universal coinage, a 
universal system of weights and measures — and among such 
schemes was a project for a rational and universal S3'Stem of 
jurisprudence. In a letter to Hobbes he explains his plan to be 
based on Roman law, which in the main accorded with natural 
law, and which was in use in the greater part of Europe.^ 

Leibnitz and Jurisprudence. — ^What was Leibnitz’s concep- 
tion of the aim and object of jurisprudence ? We have not 
arrived at so clear an agreement on this point as to make his 
answer unimportant. Is it a sort of grammar of law, a concise 
statement of certain rules ? Is it the studj^ of the forms of legal 
institutions and instruments, or is it something much more ? 
Is it an attempt to discover order in these various forms, to arrive 
at the laws regulating all legal phenomena ? Under the once 
common and fallacious assimilation of laws of nature and laws 
enacted by society was there a truth ? Is jurisprudence wholly 
concerned de lege lata ? or is it occupied de lege ferenda ? His 
answer to these questions is not precise. He was not veiy 
particular as to drawing the boundaries of sciences. He travelled 
freely across their frontiers ; he had, indeed, a predilection for 
questions lying partly in the regions of several sciences. It must 
be owned, too, that he is not ver^^ consistent and that, owing to 
his habit of pursuing different lines of study, abandoning them 
for a time and then resuming them without always taking up 
his investigations at the point at which they had stopped, his 
language is often fluctuating. A further circumstance is to be 
noted : in his desire to propitiate and convince he accommodated 
his language to his audience ; he spoke to theologians very differ- 
ently from the manner in which he addressed princes or scholars.^ 
Undoubtedly he does not distinguish sharply between jurispru- 
dence and ethics. In his Elementa Juris Naturalis, Leibnitz defines 
justice as “ habitus (seu status confirmatus) viri boni.” “ Vir 
bonus est quisquis amat omnes.” ‘‘ Amamus eum cujus felicitate 
delectamur.” He expresses the same point thus : “ Justitia 
habitus amandi alios.” In the preface to the Codex Diplomaticua 

1 Gk^rhardt, Philosoph. Hchrijten, i. 82. 

^ See the preface to (Euvres de Leibnitz^ par A. Fouohor do Carol, ii., 
p. xi, as to Leibnitz assuming now the role of Protestant, now that of Catholic, 
m order to bring about a reconciliation. 
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he returns to this point of view. “ Justitiam . . . definimus 
caritatem sapientis. . . . Caritas est benevolentia universalis, et 
benevolentia amandi sivi diligendi habitus. Amare autem sive 
diligere est felicitate alterius delectari, vel, quod eodem redit, 
felicitatem alienam adsciscere in suam.” In his works such ex- 
pressions as these are common : “ La justice dans le fond n’est autre 
chose qu’une charity conform^ ^l la sagesse.” “ Cum vero (nihil) 
aliud apud me justitia sit quam caritas ad normam sapientis.”^ 

He divides the Jus Natures into three grades : Jus striclum — 
justitia conirnutativa ; cequitas — justitia distributiva ; pietas (vd 
probitns) — justitia universalis. To these are related three in- 
jxmetions — neminem Icedere, suum caique tribuere, honeste vd 
potius pie vivere.^ 

He mixes jurisprudence with theology. The latter is to him 
a special kind of jurisprudence. Both rest on the same foimda- 
tion. In a letter to Conring (Oerhardt, i. 160 ) he insists as 
necessary foundations for justice a belief in God and in the im- 
mortalitv of the soul. Sometimes he draws no distinction 
between jurisprudence and ethics, as in such phrases as these : 
“ Jiirisprudentia est scientia justi sen scientia libertatis et 
officiorum seu scientia juris, proposito aJiquo casu sen facto.” 
“ Jurisprudentia est scientia actionum, quatenus justae et injustae 
sunt.” Sometimes he deviates from the ethical conceptions 
developed in certain of his books ; e.g., “Justitia est virtus servans 
mediocritatem circa effectus hominis erga hominem ” — ^the 
Aristotelian doctrine. Sometimes there is an approximation to 
the utilitarian theory: “Jiistam aliquis injustam est quicquid 
publico utile vel damnosum est,”^ More than one of his defini- 
tions come to saying that one thing is something else altogether 
different from it. 

It is naturally objected to Leibnitz’s notion of jurisprudence 
that it is much too large. In giving it a very wide province he 

^ It is worth while quoting his definition of Sapientia : “ Sapientia est 
jiwrfecta eonim rqnim, qua homo novisae potest, quae et vitse ipmus re^a 
sit et valetudini oonservandae artibus omnibus inveniendis inserviat.” 
See also Gerhardt, vih 90, Dt Vita Beata. 

* See his letter to Nicaise (Gerhardt, ii. 581), where he defines justice 
as “oharit6 regl6e suivant la sagesse**; ** charity *’ as “uno bienveillance 
universelle,** “ bienveillance,” “ une habitude d’aimer,” and concludes that 
“ la f61icit6 est le fondement de la justice,*’ and that “ ceux qui voudroient 
donnerles v^ri tables 416ments de la jurisprudence, quo jo no trouv^ pas encore 
6c rite comme il font, devroient oommencer par r6tabli8sement de la science 
de la f61icit6,” As to la f&iritf, it consists of **un estat durable do la pos- 
session de re qu’il font pour gouster du plaisir.” 

* iv, 185. 
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was not alone. In the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth cen- 
turies, three minds of the first order — Bacon, Leibnitz, and Vico — 
applied themselves to the study and practice of law. All three of 
these great thinkers conceived of jurisprudence in a very large 
sense ; none of them understood it more comprehensively than 
Leibnitz. AH three of them agreed in seeking a basis in the 
order of nature, in the constitution of society, for jurisprudence. 
Leibnitz does not treat law as a set of arbitrary rules, similar 
to those of a popular game. In his view it is not a mere external 
arrangement, the accidental expression of power. It arises 
necessarily out of the constitution of society. Austin has taught 
us to distinguish sharply between law in the legal sense and law 
as a term of science, expressive of the observed order of nature. 
But dwelling at great length upon this distinction and exposing 
a common fallacy, he has drawn away attention from important 
truths. He turned, so far as he could, jurisprudence into a 
narrow chaimel, and shut out lawyers from the larger views and 
fruitful inquiries which Leibnitz and Vico pursued. I do not 
propose to discuss here a question which I have elsewhere 
dealt with. But it may be pointed out that the study of 
comparative jurisprudence brings us nearer to L(‘ibnitz’s point of 
view. We now know that there exists at each stage of society 
a RecJvtsordnung corresponding to the economical structure and 
ethical ideas of the time ; that to the economic skeleton of society 
belongs a certain legal covering ; and that the law and ethics of an 
age are of one piece. Modem sociology insists upon the close 
relationship of all parts of the social organization ; the interplay 
of legal, ethical, and economic forces, and the harmony resulting 
therefrom. In his own language Leibnitz conveys the same idea. 
He too insists upon the harmony of which laws are the expres- 
sion. As Hoffding points out, “ in Leibnitz’s philosophy of law, 
as in his whole system, the fundamental thought of harmony 
existing between individual beings is prominent.” 

It is objected to Leibnitz’s conception of jurisprudence that it 
mingles law and theology ; a criticism applicable to almost all 
the writers of his age.^ To them this fusion was as natural as is 


' Qu® ost Quasi j urisprudontia spocialis.” “ Thoo- 
qu^am cwt junsprudentiae univorsim sumt®.” There are 

me ?Lt the late Mr. Taylor Innos told 

» ^nyersation wth Mr. Gladstone the statesman said to him with 

a tL‘olnfrinn^ ^ ^ porfoct lawyer who is not a 

Pnni«hm!lff 8. 47 ; Pichler, i. 140 ; i. 202. 

Punishment was unintelligible, Leibnitz thou^t, without theology. 
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to our generation the consideration in one view of the facts of 
the physical and mental world. Leibnitz could not be content 
with a synthesis which did not include theology, ethics, and 
law — in his view parts of one whole. And there are advantages 
in this large treatment ; advantages similar to those claimed 
to-day for sociology ; particularly the advantage of co-ordinating 
legal phenomena with cognate facts. 

Iieibnitz and International Law. — ^Leibnitz is one of the 
founders of international law. He was one of the first to take 
steps to reduce to order the mass of treaties. His preface to 
the Codex Juris Oentium Dvploinaticus is a review of the whole 
field of diplomatics, and contains a discussion of some of the 
chief questions of international law. He did much to give 
form and definiteness to international law. He appreciated 
the significance of Grotius, to whom he never refers without 
respect. But he was sensible of the uncritical character of 
Grotius’s work, the confusion and disjointed state of the law 
expounded therein, the absence of an adequate philosophy 
of law. Leibnitz did his best to create what is still a 
desideratum, an accurate and stable terminology of international 
law. It is true that his ideas are coloured by his teaching as to 
natural law, and that in his hands it took a shape not unlike 
morality. But is there an end of the idea of natural law ? May 
it not, revised in the light of psychology, history, and comparative 
jurisprudence, have a future before it ? The notion of a law 
accepted by all persons is dead. But with its death has come the 
truth that the play of arbitrary legislation is small ; that cus- 
tomary law is but another name for a group of rules determined 
by the ethical beliefs, the economical conditions, the structure 
of the society in which it prevails ; and that law is the natural, 
that is the inevitable, outcome or concomitant of a particular 
social organization. 

One thing must impress the readers of his tracts on inter- 
national law — his unconsciousness of some of the difficulties which 
press upon modem students. They ask, Who is the law-giver % 
What is the authority or the sanction for these rules ? Leibnitz 
asks nothing of the kind, or is at no loss as to the answer. In 
civilized states at some epochs these questions might be put with 
equal propriety as to their municipal laws ; it would be hard to 
say who is the legislator or where the sovereign power resides. 
Certain jurists, private persons, members of no Court or legisla- 
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ture, have great authority. What they say is accepted as law, 
nnlpjaa the counter-dictum of some one equally eminent can be 
cited. WTiat was the authority of Baldus or Cujas or the many 
jurists whom Leibnitz quotes ? Much the same as the authority 
of municipal law. The word of the civilian had a force in itself. 
It was opinion, but generally irresistible opinion. Leibnitz — 
who deprecated the eternal fruitless logomachies as to definitions 
of jurisprudence — ^in a letter to a correspondent, says on this 
subject : “ Nec video, quod prohibeat consuetudines plixrium 
gentium annotare, quas vim jiu'is habere arbitror, non minus 
quam in civitate mores statuto aequantur. Atque hsec adeo vera 
puto, ut ea quoque, quae recepta patent inter gentes circa pubhca 
cujusque popidi jura seu communia juriiun pubUcorum quae sunt 
apud diversas gentes, ad jus gentium referam.” 

Leibnitz as an Historian. — ISo account of him would be just 
which did not refer to his work as an historian. Here, as in ah 
that he did, he was original. His Annals of the Western Empire 
are models of precision, acuteness, and conciseness. Pertz, the 
best of judges, speaks of them in the highest terms a treatise 
amazing by the knowledge upon which it is based and the 
sagacity and foresight which it displays. One of Leibnitz's chief 
arguments is the capital importance of the Isthmus of Suez as 
the link between Europe and the East.'^ 

Leibnitz as a Politician. — An account of his labours as a 
pohtician would require a volume. His comiection with the 
House of Brunswick influenced him. His patron, the Luke 
Johann Friedrich, who was a warm admirer of Louis XIV., 
sought to exalt the position of the lesser yovereigiis of Gc'imany. 
Leibnitz was their advocate. He claimed for them the right 
as Sovereigns to send ambassadors to Nymegen ; it is the main 
object of his treatise, Ccesarinii Fursiernerii de Jure Suprernatus 
(ic legcUionum 'principium Oer7rumi(je (1677). 

Leibnitz also was a supporter of the Empire, in the interest of 
which he wrote much. He was a warm advocate of the unity of 

^ After enumerating the merits of the Annals of the House of Brunswick, 
Perz observes : ‘■'Alles dieses sichert den Aiinalen einon Khrenplalz neben 
den tiibrigen Werken ihres Verfassers und unter den ausgezt.*ielmt’sten Bueherii 
neuerer Geschichtem, Baronins, Haynald und Muratori ” (xxv). 

^ ^ t/ est le lien, la barridro, la clef, la seule entree de deux |>artics du monde, 
1 Asie et 1 Afrique. Cest le point de contact, le marche conimun de Tlnde 
d une part, de 1 Europe de I’autre. Je conviens que risthme de Panama, 
on Ain6rique, pourrait ri valise r avec lui, si cette parti6 du monde 6tait aussi 
fertile et si les autres richesses 4taiont prodigu6es avec la m6me abondance.’’ 
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Germany. In support of this he wrote in 1670 his pamphlet, 
“ Securitas publica, interna et externa,” in which he pointed out 
the peculiar and unfortunate position of his country, which, 
divided as it was, had become the apple of discord. Ihe weak- 
ness of Germany has been the opportunity of those who threat- 
ened the peace of Europe. The arena in which was disputed the 
supremacy, it will never cease to be the occasion of bloodshed 
until, strong in unity, it will be able to repel attacks.^ 

Most of his political writings — and he was a copious political 
pamphleteer — ^were directed against the aggressions of Louis XIV. 
(e,^., '' ^ouveaux Interests des Princes de V Europe, Remarques 
sur un Manifeste Francis, Consultations sur les affaires gene-- 
rales ”). 

A large part of his many pohtical writings are concerned with 
questions of law. Thus, in his pamphlet, Paix Utrecht 
Inexcusable,^"' and in his “ Manifeste pour le defense des Droits de 
Charles ///.,” he argues, elaborately and on legal grounds, in 
favour of the validity of the renunciation of all rights to the 
Spanish throne by Anne of Austria, Marie-Terese, and Marie- 
Antonia : “Renunciations les plus solenneUes que la prudence 
humaine puisse invenler, jurees sur les evangiles, confirmees par 
les sermons de leur epoux et par les traitez publics les plus 
autorisez.” Both pamphlets are masterly pieces of legal reason- 
ing. They are marked, too, by felicity of expression and 
tactful touches which show that in an age of pamphleteers 
Leibnitz was one of the most efl'ective. 

Among liis political writings should be classed his Projei de 
ConquHe de VEgypie, a treatise designed to prove the expediency 
of an expedition to Egypt and its conquest by France, not only 
in the interest of that comitry, but of all Christendom. It is one 
of ihe many proofs of his sagacity that he, who predicted in clear 
terms the coming of the French Revolution, pointed out the 
importance of the Isthmus of Suez as the link between the East 
and the West, and added that the only place in the world com- 
parable to it was the Isthmus Panama. 

A wox'd as to the character of the man. Knowing much, he 
tolerated and pardoned much ; seeing the best in men and all 
that they did, and always disposed to dwell upon points in which 
he agieed with them rather than upon those as to which he 
differed. He had a certain serenity of temper, an unflagging 

1 Seo Pfieiderer, p. 63, 
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desire for peace and good-will, scarcely less remarkable than his 
intellectual greatness. He was in all things faithful to his 
favourite motto : In Worten Klarheit, in Sachen den NtUzen. 

To bring these notes to a close : Leibnitz had book learning 
and its rare companion, a desire to keep in touch with facts. 
He sought to bring jurisprudence into line with other sciences. 
He was interested in its philosophy, versed in its history. He had 
always present the great object of law, to do justice between men ; 
he rediscovered, it may be said, justice beneath the formalities 
and technicalities of his time ; if he resembled Selden or Savigny, 
he also resembled Bentham. He anticipated more or less clearly 
many of the future developments of jurisprudence, and some 
even now dimly seen, and only by a few. 
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The conception of modern law in general is based to a large 
extent on the assumption of a contractual foundation. The 
ubiquitous consensiis ad idtm is usually regarded as the predomina- 
ting and determining principle. In the process of legislation 
“ objective ” methods alone are applied and insisted on ; so that 
to offer arguments savouring of abstract analysis is stigmatized as 
fantastic, as impractical. In other words, only the 'positive con- 
struction of law is held to be valid, whilst the elaboration and co- 


ordination of doctrmes derived from axiomatic principles of 
natural law is deemed mitenable. And yet these two aspects, 
these two processes, cannot wholly be divorced from each other : 
one or the other may for tliis or that purpose be emphasized and 
considered apart, but both are inseparable concomitants of all 
intellectual, all juridical constructions. The “ positivist ” regards 
the immediate? needs of a society of men or of a society of regular- 
ized communities or States as the indispensable criterion ; he looks 
to the outward manifestations of men’s minds, and prescribes 
accordingly — he tacitly (or maybe openly) holds that man is the 
measure of all tilings. (One may well ask in what respects 
modern pragmatism ” makes an intellectual and moral advance 
on the oft-discredited sophistic doctrine of old Protagoras and his 
school). On the other hand, the ‘‘naturalist” investigates the 
fundamental attributes of human consciousness, invokes the 


conception of cosmic harmony and of man’s relation thereto, and 
points out that certain conclusions drawn from such premises are 
inwardly approved and ought to be explicitly accepted by men 
and nations as unfailing guides of conduct. There is thus no real 
antagonism between the two, and the results of their respective 
methods are not necessarily incompatible. The votaries of 
natural law have no doubt often been led into extravagances 
through paying too little heed to actual conditions and going 
beyond the implications warranted by their data ; but in this 
respect the fault lies not in the method but in its users. However, 

305 21 
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natural law, in spite of its being frequently maligned and scoffed 
at, will continue to hold the minds of men as long as men remain 
psychologists and moralists. Indeed, the modem world that 
casts it aside as “ stale and unprofitable ” is actually enjoying 
the benefits of many rules and institutions whose establishment is 
due to the practices and principles of previous generations relying 
on and submitting to the guidance and sanction of natural law. 
A great deal of modem international law is the outcome of the 
customs and rules of earlier nations and sovereigns who constantly 
appealed to natural law, and partly also the result of the advocacy 
of jurists like Gentilis, Grotius, Pufendorf and others who, to a 
greater or lesser extent, based their contentions on the same 
notion. Of all writers Pufendorf is perhaps its most consistent, 
systematic, thorough-going exponent. An examination of his 
main work will show how the conception is interpreted and applied 
in the relationships between men as constituting the State, as well 
as in those between States as constituting the ci vitas gentium.” 

Life. — Samuel Pufendorf, the son of a Lutheran pastor, w^as 
born at Chemnitz in January, 1632. The first elements of his 
education he received at Grinnna. Originally intended for the 
ministry, he was sent to Leipzig to study theology. But there 
dogmatic doctrines and the prevailing spirit of intolerance turned 
him rather to the study of phUolog^% philosophy, history, and 
jurisprudence. To Grotius and Hobbes he always acknowledged 
his great indebtedness. In 1656 he moved to Jena, where he met 
the mathematician Erhard Weigel, who introduced liim to the 
pliilosophy of Descartes and its demonstrative methods of ratio- 
cination, and taught liim that Euchdean processes are as applic- 
able to moral and juristic discourse as to mathematical inquiries.^ 
Early in 1658 he became tutor in the house of P. J. Coyet, who 
was an ambassador of Charles Gustavus, King of Sweden, at 
Copenhagen. At this time the Swedish monarch who w^as pur- 
suing liis policy of aggrandizement in Denmark, extorted the 
treaty of Roeskild, but soon after recommenced hostilities. The 
Danes at once took retaliatory measures against the Swedish 
envoys ; Coyet managed to escape, Imt the sc^cemd minister, Steno 
Bjelke, and the whole suite, including Puf(*ndorf, wore arrested 
and thrown into prison. An eight months’ captivity was spent 
by the latter in reflecting on the foundations and sanctions of 

^ It will be recalled, in this connection, that Spinoza’s famous EthicQ 
{Or dine, geometrico demonstrata) was written between 1663 and 1665. 
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law ; and after rejoining Coyet in Holland he published at The 
Hague, 1660, his Elementorum iuris'prudentiae universalis libri II I. ^ 
which was received in many quarters with great applause. The 
following year he was appointed by Charles Louis, the elector 
palatine (to whom the latter work had been dedicated), to the 
chair — expressly established for him — of Law of Nature and 
Nations in the university of Heidelberg.^ This was the first 
public professorship of its kind, and consequently its foundation 
marks a memorable event in the history of political and legal 
science. In 1667 he pubhshed, with the consent of the elector, 
a tract entitled De statu imperii germanici, which exercised a 
profound influence on German pohtical policy, and was translated 
into several European languages. Pufendorf had come, during 
his residence at Heidelberg, into contact with many prominent 
public men, as, for example, Boineburg, whom he esteemed one 
of the ablest of statesmen, and the elector himself, who also 
commanded his high regard. The latter was beKeved to have 
supplied the author with many data for the last-mentioned 
critical work. However, the bitter controversies that were aroused 
by its publication induced him to leave Heidelberg, and so the 
next year he went to Sweden and accepted a professorship at 
Lund. After issuing many “ dissertationes academicae,” he pro- 
duced (1672) his most famous work, luris naturae et gentium 
libri VIII, This was followed (1673) by an abridgment, De 
ojficiis hominis et civis, which was translated into most of the 
languages of Europe, including Russian by order of Peter the 
GreU;t. These works were violently attacked in Sweden by 
several professors and pastors, who were joined in Germany by 
many assailants, especially amongst theologians, including Alberti 
of Leipzig. The denunciations of the alleged mischievous character 
of Pufendorf ’s writings, on the gromid of their divorcing natural 
law from theology, were vigorously answered by liim in his Eris 
Scandica (1676). In 1677 he proceeded to Stockholm, where he 
was appointed royal historiographer at the death of Loccenius, 
and at the same time was made a Secretary of State and Privy 
Councillor. Some ten years later, following on historical vTitings 
dealing with the European States and the Swedish sovereigns, there 
appeared De Jiahitu christianae religionis ad vitam civilmi, and soon 
after its publication he was called to Berlin by the Grand Elector, 

^ It is particularly interesting to note that some dozen years later Spinoza 
was invited to the chair of Philosophy in the same university ; but he re* 
fused it. 
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was appointed historiographer of Brandenburg, and was loaded 
with other honours. To this last period of his life belong many 
writings of a polemical character — historical, religious, political — 
as, for example, the posthumous publications Ins fecMe divinum 
sive de consensu et dissensu 'protestantium and De rebus gestis 
Frederici Wilhelmi inagni electoris Branderiburgici commentaroriurn 
libri XIX, A translation of the latter, which is perhaps his most 
important historical work, into German as well as French was 
ordered by Frederick III. In 1694 Charles XI. of Sweden created 
Pufendorf a baron ; and in October of the same year he died, and 
was buried in the church of St. Nicholas, in Berlin. 

Chief Works. ^ — ^For the purpose of the present essay, attention 
will be directed mainly to the De iure naturae ; but it will be of 
advantage to add a brief note on one or two other works in order 
to indicate the author’s wide activities, his interest in pliilosopliy, 
in ethics, in religion, in jurisprudence, in economics, in politics, 
in all social phenomena. Indeed, questions relating to all these 
subjects occur again and again in the major treatise. It may be 
that in the case of Pufendorf devotion to such a large field 
dissipated his energies overmuch, and therefore diminished to 
some extent the value of liis purely juristic work. But a jurist 
can scarcely attain consummate skill, deep penetration, and effec- 
tive power in his own particular sphere if he does not also apply 
himself to the various branches of study directly bearing on 
human life, individual, social, and political. 

The De statu imperii germanici was published under tlu‘ j)Heudo- 
nym of “ Severinus de Monzambano ” (of Verona) at The Hague, 
though it bore Geneva on the title-page. By its form, its irony, 
its critical acumen it may be regarded as a worthy fortu’unner 
of Montesquieu’s Lettres Persanes. The political condition of 
Germany is subjected to keen criticism. Full of enthusiasm and 
sincere love for his country,^ he sets forth with biting wit the 
fundamental weakness of the organization of the Holy liomaii 

^ Of . P. Aleyev f Samuel Pufendorf : Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte seines Lehens 
(Grimina, 1894), in whicli booklet, concerned mainly with Ihifendorf’e gone- 
3'tcgy and early life, there is a list of thirty-four publications. 

^ AUgemeine deutsche BiographiCy s.v. Pufendorf (by H, Bresslau), 

PJt; P* 703: “ Unbarmherzig, mit uberlegener Ironic und 

kuhler Niichternheit, mit bitterem SjDott, der alxT doch ub<*rall von innigcr 
Vaterlandsliebo zeugt, wird hier das trugerische und liigenhaftc (iewblk von 
Phr^n, mt denen die damalige Reichpublioistik die deutsohen'Zustando zu 
verhullen hebte, durchlochert und zcrrissen ; und in orschrcokendor Nacktheit 
treten die verkommenen und verrotteten Zustande aus Licht, in denen sich 
oas omoielle Leben der doutschen Nation bowegte.” 
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Empire, the misconception as to its being a continuation of the 
Roman, he denies that it conferred great benefits on the German 
people, denounces the faults and misdeeds of the Austrian house, 
and impugns the politics of the ecclesiastical princes. Judged 
from actual practice, he declares, the government is hopelessly 
irregular, conducted as it is by a strange medley of prelates and 
princes of more or less doubtful title ; judged from political 
theory, it is no less than a unique monstrosity. After dealing 
with the prevailing confusion and its causes, he suggests remedies. 
He does not go to the length of assenting to proposals that had 
been made as to calling in French or Swedish intervention, or 
excluding Austria ; he insists rajbher that the only way to procure 
unity and harmony is to establish a confederation of German 
States with a standing authority at its head. Pufendorf was the 
first who ventured to deal so plainly and forcibly with the existing 
conditions. By his trenchant criticisms, political insight, and 
masterly analysis, he prepared the way for the measure which 
was to put an end to the multitude of pretty tyrants and mediatized 
princes ; and he laid dovm more rational conceptions of polity 
and sovereignty in place of the narrow scholastic notions based 
on distorted interpretations of Aristotle and the Bible.^ 

De habit ii religionis. This is, in certain respects, an elaboration 
of doctrines which had been briefly suggested in the preceding 
work. The limits of Church and State, of the ecclesiastical and 
tlie civil authority, are clearly defined ; and the State is certainly 
to enjoy supremacy. The Church is regarded as a union, resting 
on voluntary agreement, with various rights and obligations re- 
lative to its particular sphere and its maintenance and security, 
so that in relation to the State it stands in the position of cor- 
porations in general. This collegial ” system, adequately set 
forth for the first time by Pufendorf, later played a noteworthy 
part in Germany — especially in Prussia — and was the means of 
promoting greater toleration, and of smoothing over difficulties 
in the relationships between the Catholic Church and the Protest- 
ant Governments.^ 

1 Bluntachli bestows high praise on this work of Pufendorf. See Geschtchte 
des allejgemeinen Staatsrechts (Munchon, 1864), p. Ill : “Das Biichlein ist eine 
jKjlitisciio Schrift ersten Ranges ” ; p. 120 : “ Die Schrift Pufendorfs ist ein 
staatsiniinnischos Moistorstuck. Sie est ebenso ausgezeichnet durch den 
klaren historischen Ueberblick uber die Entwicklungsgeschichto des Reiches 
als durch die psyohologische Erkonntniss seiner organisohen Mangel. . . 

2 On this part of Pufendorf *s work, c/. F. Lezius , Der Toleranzbegriff Lockes 
nnd Pufendorfs (Leipzig, 1900), 
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The De iure naturae et gentium^ a large work in eight books, 
presents an entire system of jurisprudence, private, public, and 
international, bftsed on the conception of natural law. Book I. 
considers the fundamental principles of law and its various 
divisions, the meaning of the state of nature, persons as natural 
and as moral entities and as fictitious creations, society, right, 
obligation, sanction. The second book expoimds further the 
notion of natural law, state of nature, the foundation and raison 
d'etre of law, the validity of customs, the doctrines of necessity 
and innate human reason, the relationship between natural and 
positive law, the hypothesis of divine command. The next five 
books deal with numerous matters of private law, from the point 
of view of the principles and conclusions emphasized in the 
previous exposition. The last book discusses briefly the meaning 
of sovereignty, and, from the sixth chapter to the end, the law 
of war in its three main stages, viz. commencement, conduct, and 
conclusion, and, finally, the establishment of treaties, conven- 
tions, and alhances. 

In his earlier legal work, Eleinenta iurisprudentiae universalis, 
which embodies, as it were, a “ pliilosophy of law,” Pufendorf 
adopts the Euclidean method, and professes to establish certain 
conclusions by the strict process of mathematical demonstration. 
He first defines a number of elementary legal notions, and then 
sets forth certain propositions, as being an analytical summary 
of natural law. Of these some are tenned axiormta, on the 
ground that they flow necessarily from the reason of man ; others 
are designated ohservationes, as in them account is taken of ex- 
perience also. From these the power of judgment and free will 
as well as seh-love and the social instinct are inferred ; thence 
the deduction is made that every one must inevitably seek self- 
preservation, but must do so in such a way as not to injure or 
imperil the welfare of society. The various precepts “ implicitly ” 
contained in this formula are inferred, and finally the conclusion 
is drawn that natural law alone will not suffice in a State, but must 
be supplemented and fortified by positive legislation. 

From the point of view of com}X)Bition these works are at a 
disadvantage as compared with those of other great jurists. They 
possess none of the force, concision, and facility of the style of 
Grotius, nor the variety, flexibility, and personal element of that 
of Gentilis ; they are often monotonous, cumbrous, inanimate. 
Even the greater part of Pufendorf ’s historical work is somewhat 
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dry, although its subject-matter is particularly susceptible of 
bright, vivid presentation. Mackintosh is not sparing in his 
praise of the De iure^ naturae et gentium, but none the less ho 
deplores that the treatise may repel students because it is “ so 
prolix, and so utterly devoid of all the attractions of composition.”^ 

Natural Law — Course of Development. — In order to under- 
stand better the nature of Pufendorf’s juristic work, its relation 
to that of his predecessors, and its influence on his contemporaries 
and successors, it will be well to consider briefly the conception 
of natural law which was prevalent before his time.^ 

The law of the modem world, whether municipal or inter- 
national, is much indebted to natural law. Those who glorify 
the positive school of legal science are apt to overlook the con- 
crete character of natural law, and to assign to it attributes of 
merely abstract, metaphysical significance. The exponents of 
the law of nature are not always at one in every particular, but 
their fundamental conception is that ‘‘ Nature ” represents the 
supreme, unifying, controlling power manifesting itself in the 
universe at large ; and that ‘‘ Reason ” is a special aspect of this 
principle as looked at from the point of view of man and the 
operation of liis mental and moral faculties. In so far as men 
are men they possess common elements ; and in their political 
and social life these elements inevitably emerge and are recogniz- 
able in custom and law. Hence the substratum of this law is 
thought to be of necessity established by the universal guiding 
force, personified as Nature. Such natural law represents the 
pemianent portion of human law in general, and it is prior and 
superior to positive legislation, which is only a supplement thereto 
demanded by changing circumstances in different localities. 
Conventional justice may well elaborate or extend its applications, 
but must not oppose its essential content or violate its spirit. 
In the field of international relations the law of nature was in 
early times repeatedly appealed to, because on the one hand 
of its unimpeachable sanction, and on the other because of the 
conflict of practices, and, where these were generally recognized, 
their apparent inadequacy. 

^ Sir James Mackintosh, A Disccnirse on the Stitdy of the Law of Nature and 
Nations (London, 1828), p. 25. 

^ Soo Sir F. Pollock, “ History of the Law of Nature,” in Journal of the 
Society of Cornfarativt Legislation, No. 1, 1900, pp. 418-33 ; J. Bryce, ‘^Tho 
Law of Nature,” in Studies in History and Jurisprudence (Oxford, 1901), 
vol. ii.» pp. 112 seq, ; and the present writer’s International Law and Custom of 
Ancient Greece and Rome (London, 1911), vol. i., pp. 78 seq, and passim. 
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Medieval wTiters, variously influenced by Aristotelian and Stoic 
doctrines, by Cicero as well as by the Digest, often spoke of divine 
law as forming another category, but the idea of natural law 
nevertheless remained the predominating factor in legal develop- 
ment. As Prof. Nys says : “ Les theories de I’^galite naturelle 
et d’lm etat de nature ont rempli dans I’histoire de I’humanit^ 
un role bienfaisant, car c’est en leur nom que presque tous ks 
anciens abus ont et6 denonc6s, attaqu^s, d4truits.”^ Ecclesi- 
astics like St. Chrysostom and Isidore of Seville considered that 
the law of nature was identical with divine law, and that hiunan 
law was based merely upon the force of custom. ^ Tliis view 
was adopted five centuries later in the Decretum of Gratian,® one 
of the oldest portions of the collected canon law, which accepted 
also Isidore’s division into his naturale, ins civile, and ins gentium 
St. Paul had already spoken of a law written by God on men’s 
hearts ; St. Augustine had pointed to the eternal law which 
governs the City of God ; Dante conceived the all-pervading 
universal force to be dmne love ; Aquinas distinguished between 
natural tendencies (self-preservation, protection and rearing of 
families, etc.) and the precepts of reason {e.g. in regard to man’s 
relationship with God and with society), and held (with the 
Stoics) that natural law is the divine, eternal law {is revealed to, 
as shared by the mind of a rational cn ature,^' and is the source 
of human law (^.6. the positive laws of Slates). Thus “ nature ” 
is the criterion as to the validity of human law, and staves as a 
final appeal against injustice ; as Suarez says : J^x iniusta non 
est lex.”^ This is not a new principle, but a return to the doctrine 
of the Greek sophists and cynics. In England th(‘ law of nature, 
outside the canon law, played a comparatively small part. 
Bracton looked upon the law of nations as a product of natural 

^ E. Nys, Les origines dii droit internatiomd (Bruxelles, 1894), p. 8. 

- Decretum Gratiani^ Dist. prima, c. 1 ; “ Omnes leges aut diviniM* sunt aut 
hrmanae. Divinac natura, hiiTnaiifw* moribus constant, ideoepK' luR^ dis- 
crepant, quoniam abac .aliis p<‘ntibus plact^iit. Fas lex divina est, ius k>x 
hurnana.^’ 

^ To the same efTcct Gratian says. ihuL : “ Hiiinanum genus duobiis regitur, 
naturali videlicet iure et moribus. Bis naturale (^st quod in legt*. t^t evangelio 
continetur, quo quisque iubetur alii faeere quod sibi vull fieri et prohilndur 
alii inferre, quod sibi nolit fieri.’’ 

^ On the ancient conception of the relation lK‘tween iv^ naiurede and Hts 
gentium, sec iTUerfuittonal Law of Ancient Greece and Home, vol. i. pp. 52 seq.^ 
67 seq, 

^ Summa Theologmt, la, 2ao, qu. 91, art 2 : “ Participatio legis aetenuie in 
rationali creatura lex naturalis dicitur.” 

® De legihvs, III. 19. 
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law, and William of Ockham, whilst discriminating various 
senses of ius naturale, regarded it as being due to Grod.^ Again, 
from time to time sovereigns appealed to natural law as a ground 
for legislation, for fortifying their own claims against the Pope 
or monarchs, or for opposing the extravagant contentions of 
others ; and not infrequently the principle invoked was scarcely 
distinguishable from that of utility or expediency. In the 
Renaissance and in the Reformation controversies the ius naturals 
occupied a proniinent place. The contractual theory of govern- 
ment was regarded as depending on the law of nature. Classical 
authority began to displace that of the schoolmen. The ius 
gentium of Roman law was sometimes identified with the natural 
law of the canonists ; and in England the Chancellor’s equity 
was referred intrinsically to the ius naturae, and by historical 
kinship to the praetorian jurisdiction. In general, the funda- 
mental conception was becoming gradually divested of theological 
significance ; and the Roman legal compilations acquired a 
pr(‘ponderance over those of the canonists, so that a more 
secularized law of nature was often appealed to instead of the 
Cimrch. Thus, the disintegration of the Romano-Germanic 
empire, the decay of papal authority, the decline of feudalism, 
th(‘ discrediting of religious sanctions tlirough the religious 
cf)nflicts, the various speculative constructions of publicists, the 
resuscitation of classical literature together with Roman juris- 
prudence conduced to the more general acceptance of systems 
of law and ethics on a philosophical instead of a theological 
basis, 2 and to the production of great works (to speak only 
of those in the legal sphere) like those of Gentilis and Grotius. 
And to Grotius the indebtedness of Pufendorf w^as incalculably 
great. 

Gentilis set himself to show that a large body of international 
law could arise from natural law, compacts, and inveterate 
customs, and advised theologians to keep to their own sphere.® 
Grotius attempts to indicate that a political philosophy in general, 
and a juridical system in particular, can be validly constructed 

' Dialogits, Pars III.» tract ii., 1. 3, c. G ; “ Omno autem ius natural© est a 
Deo qui est conditor naturae.” (In the Lyons edition, 1494, at tlie British 
Museum, I. B. 41906 (1), at fol. oclxiii, v°, col. 2. — This is a work of which a 
modem edition is eminently desirable.) 

Oil this point, cf. W. Hasbach, Die aUgemeinen philosophischen Orundlagen 
der mn Franqois Que^snay und Adam SmOh hegriindeten pdLitischen Okorumiie 
(Ijtupzig, 181K)). 

^ See supra, p. 109. 
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without the aid of theology and its disputed doctrines. He 
begins with the internal and immutable law of nature as “ dicta- 
tum rectae rationis,” and implicit in the first principles of things. 
Though God is its author, He cannot change it. Hence it is 
distinguished from the ius divinum voluntarium^the more arbitrary 
laws of God,^ — His revealed law. He elsewhere remarks that 
human nature may be said to be the mother of natural law, and, 
through contractual relationships due to the exigence of society, 
the great-grandmother of civil” law.^ Natural law does not 
necessarily demand the establishment of particular institutions, 
private or international, but it does enjoin on us certain conduct 
towards them when they have been created ; ^ that is, it comprises 
such rules of justice as would govern men as moral and responsible 
beings, living in society independently of positive human institu- 
tions — in other words, in a “ state of nature.” Hobbes, on the 
other liand, whilst retaining the expressions lex naturalia, nis 
naturale and admitting the immutable and eternal character of 
natural law, gave them a different interpretation. Indeed, his 
doctrine was revolutionary, in that his ius yiaturale indicates not 
rules of supreme sanction, but the state of nature, wherein each 
man might use his power for his owm advantage, and be solely 
concerned with his own preservation.^ Thus in these circum- 
stances men were inevitably in conflict with each other ; and to 
remove or minimize their strife they agreed to renoimce their 
natural rights, and place them in the hands of a monarch w^ho 
could henceforth command their allegiance. As his right is due 
to the power conferred on him and not to any bilateral engagement , 
there is no restriction on the reasonable exercise of his sovereignty. 
Amongst opponents of Hobbes may be mentioned CJumb(‘rland, 
who insisted on the principle of utility and the general good.^ 

From the point of view of Pufendorf ’s WBrk and its chronological 

^ De iure belli ei 'pacis. Proleg. 9 ; I. 1. 4-5. Hooker (Ecclesiastical Politi/, 
Bk. I.) had already considered natural law as the esstmtial Hubstratura of re- 
vealed religion. 

2 Proleg. 16: “Nam naturalis juris mater est ipsa humana natura, quae 
nos, etiamsi re nulla indigeremus, ad societatom muiuam appotendam ferret : 
civilis vero iuris mater est ipsa ox consensu ohligatio, qua(? cum ox naturali 
iure vim suam habeat, potest natura huius quoquo iuris quasi proavia dici.” 

^ Grotius, I. 1. 10, 7. * Leviathan^ c. 14. 

5 CJ. his definition of law of nature, De legihus naturae, v. 1 : “ Ix)x naturae^ 
est propositio a natura rerum ox voluntate primao causae menti satis aporto 
oblata vel impressa, quae actionem agentis rationalis possibilom communi 
bono maxime desonnentom indicat, ot integram singulorum folioitatem oxindo 
solum obtineri posse.*’ 
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position, there is no need to trace further the subsequent develop- 
ment of the theories of “ nature ” and the social contact, in the? 
hands, for example, of thinkers like Locke, Montesquieu, Rous- 
seau, and others. Pufendorf throughout acknowledged his debt 
to Grotius and Hobbes ; he often criticized the latter, whom, 
however, he sometimes misinterpreted, and generally accepted 
with approbation the views of the former, as well as those of 
Cumberland. But to a thinker like Spinoza he manifested un- 
disguised hostility ; he was perhaps unable to appreciate this 
great philosopher’s doctrines of pantheism and determinism, and 
his views as to the unity, infinity, and self-containedness of nature. 

Pufendorrs Method. — ^Pufendorf composed his De iure naturae 
et gentium as a professor writing for students of law in general. 
Grotius launched forth his work as an ardent reformer addressing 
the nations of the world. The work of the later writer is from 
many points of view so closely connected with that of the earlier 
that it constitutes almost an appendix to it, offering here a com- 
mentary, a more detailed exposition of some matters, and there 
(though less frequently) a refutation of others. Perhaps it is not too 
much to say that had the De iurebelli et pads never been produced, 
the De iure naturae et gentium would never have appeared, at all 
events in its present form. Pufendorf is to Grotius what Wolf 
is to Leibnitz, Condillac to Locke, what, in fact, the systematizer 
is to the inventor ; as a French writer says : “ Ce que I’esprit 
d’organization est a I’esprit d’invention.”^ As has already been 
pointed out, Weigel, the Jena mathematical professor, exercised 
a great influence on Pufendorf, who soon became convinced that 
given certain fundamental principles appertaining to human 
life, it was possible to develop deductively — ^whether directly or 
mcnliately — an entire body of valid conclusions representing a 
code of conduct. This method likewise appealed to philosophers 
like Descartes, Spinoza, Wolf, and others who worked in more 
or less different fields. In the days of Pufendorf the boundaries 
of the spheres of philosophy and the regulative or normative 
sciences were seldom clearly differentiated and separately marked 
out. So that we find his work comprehending matters of meta- 
physics and ethics, politics and economics, as well as jurisprudence ; 
but amongst modern writers he was perhaps the first to emphasize 
the distinction between duties of perfect obligation (the sphere of 

' A. Fiunck, Reformateurs et puhUdstes de VEurope : DiX’Septicme Steele 
(Paris, 1881), p. 330. 
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law) and those of imperfect obligation (the sphere of ethics), 
though Kant’s statement of the doctrine is clearer, profounder, 
and more acceptable. Likewise he separated natural law from 
theology, as Spinoza^ had separated the latter from philosophy ; 
and thereby both aroused the bitter hostility of the orthodox. 
Writers like Vico found fault with Pufendorf as well as with 
Grotius and Selden for not taking divine Providence as a true 
basis for natural law. Pufendorf felt that Grotius in his treat- 
ment of international relations had not sufficiently shown the 
necessary connection between ethical and legal principles ; hence 
in his De iure naturae et gentium he attempted to construct on 
foundations derived from human nature not merely an inter- 
national law, but an entire system of jurisprudence that would be 
universally and permanently applicable. 

Throughout his argument proceeds logically ; sometimes it is 
put in another form to exliibit its consistency and cogency. He 
manifests a constant and invincible tendency to analyze and 
classify ; interminable divisions and subdivisions, endless dis- 
tinctions and discriminations are made. He frequently makes 
cross-references to his work, a practice but little indulged in by 
early writers ; this insures uniformity and minimizes self-contra- 
diction. Writers of supreme genius can afford now and again to 
be inconsistent ; not so those of lesser capacity, and those }X)s- 
sessing chiefly systematizing aptitudes. He endeavours regularly 
to reinforce his generalizations by means of citations from l)otli 
ancient and contemporary authors, and also by illustrations 
drawn from liis knowledge of human psycliology. 

His Theory. — Grotius conceived that the intrinsic nature of 
things formed the foundation of law ; Hobbes held that its source 
was the will of a sovereign of undefined power. Pufendorf eff(‘cted 
a certain compromise between these views. The basis of legal 
obligation is for him the vdll of a superior, strong enough to 
punish resistance and disobedience, but at the same time con- 
sulting reason and justice so as not to interfere unduly and 
without cause with the liberty of subjects. The State? and the 
power of the emperor may be said to be derived from contractual 
transactions, firstly between the constituent individuals of the 
State, and secondly between them and him ; but in reality the 
institution was ordained by God, as peace is attainable only in 

^ Cf. his Tractatus theologico-politic'tui (1670). (This work, along with 
Hobbes’s Leviathan, suffered synodic condemnation in 1671.) 
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organized social life. “ Sociability ” is the natural principle of 
rights and duties. Natural law regulates the external acts of 
mankind. The state of nature is not one of war, as Hobbes held, 
but a state of peace. This peace, however, being precarious, 
insecure, it must be insured by means of positive legislation, 
which will thus serve as a supplement to and extension of natural 
law, and will be in accord with it. Pufendorf is not content to 
see in this sociability a fact of universal experience ; he claims for 
it a metaphysical significance, and traces it to more elemental 
causes. 

The fundamental principles immanent in social phenomena he 
designates “ moral beings,” entia 7noralia, which were created by 
Gk)d — determined by the divine imposition — ^in order to introduce 
order and harmony into hmnan life. Indeed, the very existence 
of God is perfectly demonstrated (in Pufendorf ’s opinion), not so 
much by reference to the manifestations of the physical universe 
as to mankind’s possession of reason, a moral consciousness, a 
moral nature, an innate power to discriminate between good and 
evil, between justice and injustice. These moral entities lie at 
the root of family relationsliips and civil obligations ; and their 
totality constitutes the “ state of nature.” They act as guides 
and monitors ; and their implicit behests — ^forming the law of 
nature — ^may be deductively applied to particular cases by 
human individuals or groups acting in the capacity of “ moral 
persons.” We see, therefore, that Pufendorf, milike Grotius, 
repudiated the Thomist doctrine as to the independent existence 
of the good, and affirmed rather the Scotist principle that a tiling 
is good simply because God has imposed it. Hence starting 
from the axiom that the divine will has enjoinc d on man a peaceful 
and social life, it follows on the one hand that all conduct anta- 
gonistic thereto is necessarily prohibited, and on the other that 
everything tending to its conservation is necessarily commanded. 
From this conclusion all human obligations may be derived 
specifically ; as such they are divisible into duties towards oneself, 
and those towards one’s fellow-creatures. And by the due fulfil- 
ment of these, one’s duties to God are performed at the same 
time.^ Then discrimination is made betw^een the duties of men 
as men and the duties of men as citizens of a given State. (In the 

^ Oil this question Pufendorf is in opposition to Leibnitz, who accepted the 
Thomist doctrine. 

^ In the De ofpciis, Pufendorf plaoed the obligations towards God in a category 
by themselves, and before the two other classes. 
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treatment of the former he borrows much from Grotius, in that of 
the latter from Hobbes.) Non-fulfilment of these duties would 
mean the annihilation of society. As for the law of nations, 
Pufendorf , like Hobbes, considers it merely a fragment of natural 
law ; for States are “moral persons, ’’subject to the same principles 
of conduct as are applicable to individuals. Thus he holds, with 
certain qualifications, that there is no really positive international 
law ; treaties cannot per se establish a law, they can only confirm 
what is already imphcit in natural law.^ All nations, including 
non-Christian and heathen, are governed by this universal law, 
and equally share its rights and obligations. 

It is, no doubt, easy to find various defects in Pufendorf ’s theory. 
Sometimes it is vitiated by mijustifiable assumptions, at other 
times by the elimination of relevant matters, and again through 
his occasionally failing to discriminate between certain relative 
conceptions, in spite of the multiplicity of his distinctions. He 
does not recognize adequately the practical character of law, 
private or international. He misinterprets Grotius’s use of the 
expression iris voluntarium in reference to the law of nations, 
as based on natural law, and denies tliat there can be “ voluntary ” 
and therefore mutable law. So that in view of his insistence on 
the immutable, invariable character of law, the demands of time, 
place, circumstance, necessity are disregarded. Again, he 
attaches himself too much to the external organization of natural 
law. He tends to confuse legal obligation with legal sanction, 
the intuitions of the moral consciousness with the commands, 
direct or indirect, of objective law. As to his doctrine that duty 
is founded on the will of a superior, he does not perceive whether 
the strength or the justice of that superior is the determining 
factor. Further, in trying to better Grotius’s doctrine, which 
insists on human sociability, reason, and divine will as the three- 
fold basis of natural law, he ahnost entirely eliminates the element 
of reason and associates the other two in such a way that the 
divine will exerts no perceptible influence on human sociability 
and therefore appears to be of litth* use. Leibnitz, in his Moniio 
quaedam ad Samuelis Pufendorfii principia ^ examines the philo- 
sophical value of Pufendorf ’s doctrines. He urge^s that Pufc'iidorf 
unduly restricts the sphere of natural law in refeiTing it c'xclu- 
sively to man’s life on earth, and neglects to exhibit the connection 

^ Cf. his ElemerUa iurisprudentiae^ 24-6. 

* Opera, 6 vols., ed. L. Dutens (Geuevao, 1708) ; in vol. iv., pt. 3, pp. 270 
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between the idea of divinity and that of justice ; that he makes 
law occupy itself solely with external actions that he does not 
distinguish clearly between right and law, between morality and 
legality ; that his definition of law as the arbitrary will of a 
superior (namely God) is erroneous in that it negatives the 
spontaneous character of duty, and necessarily regards those 
without a superior as being exempt from obligations that 
justice does not depend on the arbitrary will of God, but has its 
source in His essential being in eternal and immutable truths 
(“ Neque ipsa norma actionum aut natura iusti a libero eius 
decreto, sed ab aeternis veritatibus divino intellectui obiectis 
peiidet 

Analysis of “ De iure naturae et gentium.”^ — ^This is a large 
work in eight books ; and its matter may be conveniently pre- 
sented in the order of Pufendorf’s treatment but in accordance 
with the following modified classification : (1) Fundamental 
principles of law, and its divisions (Book I.), (2) State of nature, 
natural law (Book IT.), (3) Elementary rights and duties of 
humanity : civil societies and sovereignty (Book III. — Book VIII. 
c. 5), (4) Law of war (Book VIII. c. 6. — Book VIII. c. 7), 
(5) Treaties of peace, leagues, and other conventions (Book VIII. 
c. 8 — end). The third division is of a very comprehensive 
character, and occupies a large proportion of the entire work ; 
but for the purposes of this essay its substance will be but briefly 
touched upon. It is important to bear in mind that Pufendorf’s 
object was to set forth not merely the outlines of a code of law, 
but the principles of a philosophy of jurisprudence. Hence the 
lawyer must bear with seemingly superfluous metaphysical argu- 

^ Gf, Operaj 6 voIh., ed. L. Diitens (Genevae, 1768); in vol. iv., pt. 3, 
p, 277 : “ Itaquo nequo aliud admittendum est, quod insinuat auotor, quae 
iiitra pectus latitant, ncc foris prorumpuiit, ad ius naturae non pertinere ; qua 
ratioiio ex mutilate fine iui’is naturae, etiam obiectum eius nimis contrahi 
manifestum cat.” 

2 Ibid.^ p. 279 : “ Quae ai admittimus, nemo sponte officium faciet ; immo 
nullum erit officium, ubi nuUus est superior qui necessitatem imponat ; nequo 
erunt officia in eos qui superiorem non habent. Et quum auctori officium et 
actus a iustitia praescriptus aeque late pateant, quia tota eius iurisprudentia 
naturalis in officii doctrina continetur, consequens erit omne ius a superioie 
decomi.” 

^ Ibid,, p. 279: Cf, the subsequent observation: “Neque enim iustitia 
essentiale Dei attributum erit, si ipse ius et iustitiam arbitrio suo condidit. 
Et vero iustitia servat quasdam aequalitatis proportionalitatisque leges, non 
minus in rerum inunutabilitatc divinisque fundatas ideis, quam simt principia 
arithmoticim et geometriao.” 

* The edition used hero is that of Amsterdam, 1715. — There is an English 
translation by Konnett (London, 1729), which, however, appears to bo based 
more on the French translation of Barboyrac than on the I^tin originaL 
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ments and distinctions found in his work (e.g. those relating to 
entities, modes, space, time, etc.), and the metaphysician must be 
sparing in his condemnation if he perceives that they present 
no definite, coherent system of philosophy, and are constantly 
— ^perhaps indiscriminately — associated with matters lying out- 
side the sphere of metaphysics. In the course of the following 
concise analysis critical observations will be largely avoided, as 
enough will perhaps have been said in other parts of the essay to 
indicate the jurist’s merits and defects. To offer an elaborate 
critique of the entire work would demand an investigation into 
the fimdamentals and relationsliips of many subjects, and would 
therefore need several volumes. 

1. Fimdamental Principles of Law : its Divisions. — Physical 
substances or beings are the creatures of God, and constitute the 
universe. All these have their particular attributes. Moral 
entities entia moralia ”) are certain modes or attributes super- 
added to natural tilings and motions by intelligent beings, chiefly 
for directing and tempering the freedom of man’s voluntary 
actions and for procuring decent regularity in human life.^ It 
is God’s vill that human actions be moderated by definite princi- 
ples.^ To be a man necessarily implies possession of rights and 
subjection to obligations. The state of man is either natural 
(“status naturalis ”) or adventitious (“status advent itius ”), 
i.c. as modified by human institutions f and the relationsliip it 
involves subsists both in time of peace and of war. Peace is 
common, when maintained tlirough duties derived purely from 
the law of nature ; it is particular, when its force is due to express 
compacts binding the parties thereto. Moral beings consid<Ttd 
as substances are called “moral persons”;'* th(*y are eitlu r 
simple or compound. Simple persons are public (either political 
or ecclesiastical) or private (simply citizens). I^caidorf holds 
that Hobbes^ imnecc^sarily erects legal fictions, as when a man is 
made to bear the persoTia of an inanimate objcxjt or place, such as 
a church, a hospital, and that it is better to say plainly that certain 
men are empowered by the community to collect the revenue 
settled for preserving such places or things and to bring or defend 
actions that may arise therefrom.® Compound moral persons 

* L 1. 3 ; “ Modi quidem, robus aui motibus physicis suixjraddili ab ontibua 
intelli^ntibus, ad dirigendam potissimum et tomperandam iiljertaU^in aciuuni 
hoiiLiniB voluntarionun, et ad ordinem aliquem ac docorom vitae huinanao 
conciliandum.’* * Ibid, ^ I. 1 7 

^ I. 1. 12. * Leviathan, c. 16. o I, l. 12, 
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(societies) consist of several individuals so united that what they 
will or do in virtue of that union is deemed a single will or a single 
act.^ They are public (either civil or sacred) or private (families, 
colleges, or corporations ). Examples of the sacred are the Catholic 
Church, councils, synods. The civil may be subdivided into 
general {e.g, a commonwealth) and particular (senate, parliament). 
Armies may be called military societies. Moral beings established 
by divine imposition can be destroyed only by the will of God ; 
those due to human institution may be abolished by human will, 
without affecting the physical substance of the persons or things 
involved, e.g. the degradation of a man of rank means the loss of 
rights peculiar to that rank, and leaves intact all rights other 
than these. Further, moral entities may be considered as, or 
by analogy with, modes. Modes are either “ affectivi ” or 
“ aestimativi,” i.e, relate to quality or to quantity. Qualities 
are formal (simple attributes) or operative (which are divided 
into primitive and derivative ).2 Moral operative qualities of the 
primitive kind are either active or passive ; and of the former 
the chief are power, right, and obligation.® Power with respect 
to its efficacy may be perfect (when it may be asserted by force, 
if need be, as by war or an action at law), or imperfect (when it 
may not be so asserted, though it would be “ inhuman ” to prevent 
one’s enjoying it) ; with respect to its subject it is personal or 
transferable ; with respect to its objects, power may be exercisable 
over our own persons and actions (liberty), over our own things 
or goods (property), over the persons of others (empire or com- 
mand, which may be absolute or limited), over the things of 
others (servitude).'* Pufendorf then points out the ambiguity 
of the Latin word ins, but fails to give a satisfactory definition 
of right. An obhgation is that by which a man is boimd under 
a moral necessity to perform, or admit, or imdergo anything.® 
As to moral quantity, it is price in things, esteem in persons 
(though both of the latter may be included under value) ; in the 
case of actions, no name is suggested. 

Next the author discourses on the certainty of moral science, 
which he defends against those who deny it,*^ on the human 
understanding, conscience, error,® on the freedom of the will,® on 
moral actions,^® on the rule of moral actions, or law in general.*^^ 

1 I. 1. 13. 3 I. 1. 17. » I. 1. 19. * Ibid. 5 I. 1. 20. 

® C/. I. 6. 6 : ** . . . qualitatem moralem operativam, qua quis praestare aut 
pati quid tenetur.*’ 

M. 2. 8 1.3. 8 I, 4. *8 1.5. ^*L6. 

22 
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He distinguishes law from counsel, compact or covenant, and 
right. Obedience to law arises not from its matter (as in counsel), 
but from the legislator’s will,^ as law is the command of a sovereign 
to liis subjects,^ who have no power to examine or reject it. Right 
denotes a liberty, but law includes a bond restraining our natural 
liberty. It is sufficient if the legislator’s will is communicated to 
his subjects in any way whatever, even “ by the internal sug- 
gestion of natural right.” Hence it is a piece of “ inutilis sub- 
tilitas ” on the part of Hobbes to hold that the laws of nature 
have force only when promulgated by the word of God in Holy 
Scripture, and not when simply apprehended by reason. He also 
rejects Grotius’ view,® which implies the existence of the just and 
right before that of any rule of law. Obligation involves moral 
consciousness, and self-censure, if the prescribed rule is not 
obeyed ; compulsion merely shakes the will by an external force. 
He alone is obliged who has knowledge of the rule, and has a will 
intrinsically free, “able to steer contrary ways,” but which 
perceives that it ought not to depart from that rule.*^ Neither 
mere force® nor any other natural pre-eminence is alone sufficient 
for imposing an obligation® (for nature and law are often contrary 
to each other) ; it is necessary that one who is to be subjected 
to another’s will should have either received some considerable 
good from him or should Have voluntarily submitted to his 
direction.^ Thus the doctrine that law is the will of the stronger 
must be modified. 

Further, the law-giver, as well as the law, ought to be known. 
The use of reason shows that the author of the universe is the 
author of natural law.® Civil laws are made known to subjects 
by formal promulgation ; but natural laws are apprehended by 

^ Pufendorf refers to and adopts Hobbes’s distinction between law and 
counsel (De Cive, XIV. 1). 

^ I. 6. 1 : “ Lex est eius, qui potestatem habet in eos quibus praooepit.” 
I. 6. 4 : “ . . . decretum quo superior sibi subiectum obligit, ut ad istius prae- 
scriptum actiones suas componat.” 

^ De iure hdli et pacts ^ I. 1. 9-10. 

^ L 6. 8 : “ Sequitur ergo, ut ille obligationis sit capax, qui et norma prao- 
scriptam potest cognosoere, et voluntatem habet intrinsoce liberam, et in 
diversa flexilem ; quae tamen, ubi norma per sujxiriorom fuerit imposita, 
sentiat ab eadem sibi non esse discedendum.” 

* L 6. 10. Here he criticizes Hobbes’s view, De Give, XV. 6. 

« I. 6. 12. 

^ Tb'id. : “ Omnino agnoscendum est, non solas vires suffioero, ut mihi ox 
alterius voluntate^obligatio nascatur : sed accedere insuper oportero, ut aut 
ab isto insignia quaedam bona sint in mo profecta, aut ut ipso ultro in oiusdem 
dircctionem consenserim.” ® I. 0. 13. 
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reflecting on the intrinsic significance of human nature. The 
obligatory character of laws does not depend on the consent of 
the subjects — unless it be implicit consent, as when a man agreeing 
to the sovereignty of another is supposed to have agreed at the 
same time to all his future acts.^ The sovereign must have 
understanding as to the fitness of his prescriptions, and sufficient 
strength to enforce them by penalties. Thus, every law consists 
of two parts, declaratory (defining what is to be performed or 
omitted) and “ vindicative ” (the penal sanction).^ The sanction 
of law must consist rather in punishments than in rewards ; so 
that the view of Cumberland, in admitting the latter, is not 
sound.® 

In respect of its origin, law is divine or human ; in reference to 
its matter, it is natural or positive.^ Natural law is that which 
so necessarily relates to the rational and sociable nature of man 
that human society, honest and peaceful fellowship could not 
exist without it f that is, it has such virtue as makes for the 
good of mankind. Another reason for calling it so is that it is 
recognizable by the common intelligence of men contemplating 
universal human nature. On the other hand, positive law (called 
by some voluntary law) is that which emanates from the will 
of the law-giver, and varies according to the needs and circum- 
stances of communities. Human law in the strict sense is only 
positive, and hence susceptible to abrogation ; natural law is 
immutable. 

Pufendorf ends the first book with a discussion on the qualities 
of moral actions.® He examines in what the goodness or evil of 
actions consists,'^ the justice of actions,® universal and particular 
justice,® justice as distributive^® and commutative.^^ Injury is an 
intentional unjust action any harm (“laesiones ”) done in- 
advertently or unwillingly is not an “ injury.”^® No injury is 
done to any man who wills it (“ volenti non fit iniuria ”).^'* The 
view of Hobbes, urges Pufendorf, that an injury can be inflicted 
only on one with whom a compact has been made is imperfect.^® 
2. State of Nature ; Natural Law, — ^The natural state of man 
is that in which we may conceive him to be placed by birth 
itself,” apart from all inventions and institutions either human 

1 I. 6 . 13. 2 14^ 3 4 I. 6 ^ 18^ 

* Ibid, : “ Quae cum ratiouali et sooiali natura hominis ita congruit, ut 
humane generi honesta et pacifioa sociotas oitra eandem constare nequeat.’* 

« I. 7. I. 7. 3. 8 I. 7. C. » I. 7. 8. io 1. 7. a 

I. 7. 10. 12 I. 7. 15. 13 I. 7. 15. 14 1. 7. 17. j. 7 . 15 ^ 
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or inspired by Grod that is, men would owe obedience neither 
to each other nor to a common lord.^ In this state the rights of 
man relate to the instinct of self-preservation and independence ; 
and he is bound to others simply in virtue of the tie resulting 
from natural resemblance. Pufendorf holds that Hobbes cannot 
have meant that each has unlimited licence ; but that each has 
the liberty to provide for the preservation of his life, and has the 
right to act as he likes — ^if in accordance with the light of reason. 
Besides, the human race has never been and cannot be in a state 
of nature pure and simple. Against the state of nature Pufendorf 
sets “ accessory states,” of which the chief are marriage, relation 
of father and son, that of master and servant, the state of a 
citizen or member of a civil society. There cannot be any such 
natural liberty to man as shall exempt him from the obligations of 
natural law or of divine commands. To live without law is 
inconsistent with human nature.^ Government, indeed, is natural ; 
it is the design of nature that men shall constitute governments 
among themselves.^ The establishment of societies and of positive 
law is inevitable. Further, the state of nature is one of peace 
and not of hostility ; it is not opposed to a social life.® Pufendorf 
emphasizes that the question is the natural state not of animals 
governed by mere impulse and inclination, but of man endowed 
with reason {ratio) — ^the controller of all his other faculties — 
which even in a natural state has a common, steadfast, uniform 
measure to go by, viz. the nature of things.® Reason does not 
suggest to man that only his particular interest shall be the guide 
of his conduct. Indeed it dissuades him from making war, or 
adopting other violent measures, without provocation. It points 
out his fundamental obligations, such as to respect the liberty 
and possessions of others, to perform faithfully all engagements 
entered into, to promote spontaneously the interest and happiness 
of others when a superior obligation does not intervene. Thus 
peace depends solely on those obligations binding men as reason- 

^ n. 2. 1 : “ In qua homo per ipeam nativitatem const itutus concipitur, 
prout abstracta intelliguntur inventa, atque instituta humana, aut homini 
divinitus suggesta, quibus aliam velut faciem vita mortalium induit.” 

2 n. 2 . 5. . . / H*. h 

* II. 2. 4 : “ Naturale est equidem imperium, t.c. naturae intentio fuit, ut 
homines imperia inter se constituerent.” 

® II. 2. 6 : “ Nam status naturalis et vita sooialis sibi proprie non opponun- 
tur.” 

® II. 2. 9 : “ Quae otiam in naturali statu oommunem, eamquo firmam et 
uniformem habet mensuram, rerum nempe naturam. ...” 
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able creatures and does not owe its origin to agreements and 
conventions. The latter may well serve as solemn protestations 
to confirm explicitly the subsistence of mutual rights and duties, 
or even to establish closer unions, e,g. friendship, but they really 
superadd nothing substantial to the obligations of the law of 
nature.^ Still it must be confessed that in practice reason does 
not always exercise perfect and exclusive sway ; the prevailing 
passions of men have been potent enough to drive them to crimes 
and unjust wars in spite of divine teaching ; so that as natural 
peace is imcertain it must be strengthened by special provisions.^ 

Natural law is universal, in that it is binding on the entire 
human race, qua human. It is perpetual, and not subject (like 
positive law) to the changing circumstances of time and place.® 
Pufendorf rejects Ulpiari’s definition, which was adopted in the 
Digest and Institutes of Justinian : “ lus naturale est, quod 
natura omnia animalia docuit.” As reason is not common to 
man and beast, so law cannot be. We must suppose the Roman 
jurisconsults to have spoken figuratively Those who refer the 
law of nature to brutes, on the ground that they are seen acting, 
now and then, with some appearance of regularity and design; 
abuse the term law by an undue and unnecessary application 
for such acts of the lower creatures are far from corresponding 
to the totality of human action and obligation. 

Prior to the imposition of law, actions are to be deemed 
indifferent ; for the legitimacy of conduct depends on the existence 
of law. God in creating man intended that his actions should 
not all be indifferent, and therefore at the same time constituted 
a law for his nature. Those who hold {hke Grotius®) that the 
virtue or turpitude of actions determines natural law are landed 
in a vicious circle.*^ [But this is not the position of Grotius ; for 
he would say that the essential honesty or baseness of the acts 
commanded or forbidden by natural law comes from the harmony 
or disagreement, as the case may be, with a reasonable and social 
nature. And this necessity is not independent of divine will. 
Thus Pufendorf and his predecessor are on this point substantially 
at one.] It cannot be said that natural law is common to God 
and man. It would be impious to hold that it can contain any 
rule contrary to divine justice and sanctity ; but there is no 

1 n. 2. 11. 3 II. 2. 12. 3 ii. 3. 1. 

^ Cf, the explanation offered in the present writer’s iMernatxonat Law and 
Custom of Ancient O'-cece and Rome, vol. i., pp, 83 seq, * 11. 3. 2, 

® C/. De ittre hdli et pads, 1. 1. 10. 1. ’ II. 3. 4 
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perfect resemblance between the rule of human actions and the 
order according to which Grod acts in regard to His creatures. 
For divine omnipotence is absolute, is necessarily independent 
of all law and obligation. God cannot but observe His promises, 
and men ought not but to observe theirs. Hence human promises 
involve obhgations, but divine promises are made good only 
through grace. The intrinsic nature of things and the relation- 
sliips between them depend on divine de^termination.^ 

Is natural law due to general consent ? Those who attribute 
the recognition of the rules of natural law to the consent of 
mankind argue a 'posteriori, and Hobbes^ (as Pufendorf points 
out) has demonstrated the untenability of this doctrine ; for 
unanimity would in that case be indispensable, yet there are 
striking differences of opinion and custom,® and even amongst 
the most famous people on record diversity and contrariety of 
manners and institutions are observable.'^ Besides, to extract 
the law of nature from practice involves a further difficulty, as 
every nation has a large element of positive law ; also, inveterate 
custom often assumes the semblance of natural reason.^ Never- 
theless, we are not on this account to infer that natural law has 
no existence. Nor can we hold that convenience and profit alone 
are its foundation. Utility is of two kinds : that which appears 
such to the depraved judgment of ill-composed affections 
(“ affectuum male compositorum pravo iudicio ”) which are so 
capricious and transitory, and that which is universally such, 
assuring constancy and permanence (“ quod in universum tale 
est, et ad diuturnitatem facit ”). Actions done in conformity 
with the law of nature have a double excellence : they conduce 
to the promotion of honour and good credit of men, and they 
contribute to their happiness by furthering their true interests 
and advantage. On the other hand, actions done contrary to 
the law of nature are always base and dishonest, and though they 
now and then bear some appearance of profit and pleasure, yet 
these charms soon vanish and are replaced by evils and misfor- 
tunes. If every man considered only his own private advantage 
regardless of others, confusion would ensue.® The adoption by 
States of different laws on the groimd of utility does not negative 
the existence and efficacy of natural law.*^ 

Does the law of nature appear from the end of creation ? It 

‘ n.3.6. * DeCive^n, 1. 

* II. 3. 9. 0 n. 3. 10. 


« II. 3. 7. 


* II. 3. 8. 

' 11. 3. II. 
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cannot be held that divine and human justice have a common 
measure, that the order prescribed by God to man (namely, the 
observance of the law of nature) indicates the end wWch He pro- 
posed in creating the world 

The principles of natural law are revealed by the light of un- 
perverted reason implanted by God in man. Not that these are 
complete entities imprinted, as it were, on men’s minds at birth, 
and expressible in distinct propositions as soon as the faculty of 
speech is acquired and without further instruction or meditation 
the observation of St. PauP that natural law is written in the 
hearts of men is merely figurative. But the capacity to obtain a 
knowledge of it is imparted to men.** By contemplating the 
significance of human life they can discover a necessity of living 
agreeably to this law, and discern those principles by which its 
precepts may be effectively demonstrated, without fearing that 
any one may foist upon them for natural law “ the ravings of his 
ill -purged brain or the disordered passions of his mind.”^ Thus 
the true and essential nature of man is the origin of natural law ; 
but owing to the “ summa imbeclllitas atque naturalis indigentia ” 
of man as an individual, he is compelled to associate with others 
and admit the common good to be his good.® Hence the funda- 
mental principle of this law may be formulated thus : Every man 
ought, as far as in him lies, to promote and preserve a peaceful 
sociableness with others, in harmony with the essential disposition 
and purpose of the human race.*^ Sociableness does not imply 
a mere propensity to join in any society whatever, e,g. irregular 
or ill-constituted, but rather a disposition to effect a union based 
on benevolence, charity, peace, and involving, as it were, “ a 
silent and secret obligation.” Now the duty to seek a common 
end of necessity implies the duty to carry out the means leading 
thereto. Therefore all actions which conduce to the advancement 
of this mutual sociableness are commanded by the law of nature, 
and all those detrimental to it are forbidden.® Pufendorf points 

^ IL 3. 12. 

* II. 3. 13 : “ Animis hominum ab ipsa nativitate congenita, et velut im- 
pressa esse iuris naturalis saltern generalia praecepta.” 

* Kom. ii. 16. * * Cf. Cumberland, De legihua naturae. Proleg, 6-7. 

® II. 3. 13 ; “ Ne quis cerebri sui male purgat deliria, aut incompositam 
animi cupidinem pro lege natural! venditare possit.’* ® II. 3. 14. 

^ IL 3. 16 : “ Cuilibet homini, quantum in se, colendam et conservandam 
esse paci fleam ad versos alios socialitatem, indoli et scopo generis humani in 
universum oongruentem.” 

® Ibid, : Omnia, quae ad istam socialitatem necessario faciunt, into 
natural! praecepta quae enadem turbant aut abrurapunt, vetita intelligi.” 
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out that this doctrine is in agreement with that of Cumberland/ 
and that Hobbes’s view^ has been by some writers too rigorously 
interpreted. But he cannot accept the observation of Grotius® 
that natural law would still obtain even if God did not exist ; 
for the obligations arising therefrom are imposed by divine 
Providence.'* The underlying sanction is referable to His will.^ 

Is there a law of nations distinct from the law of nature ? 
Pufendorf says he accepts the view of Hobbes,® who holds that 
natural law is divided into the natural law of man and the natural 
law of States (t.c. law of nations). Both are made up of the same 
precepts ; for States assume, as soon as they are formed, the 
personal properties of men. Consequently there is no positive 
law of nations proceeding from a superior. The provisions due 
to the needs of human nature necessarily relate to natural law. 
Most of the matters of the ius gentium (e.g. contracts, modes of 
acquisition, etc.) dealt with by the civilians belong rather to the 
law of nature or to mimicipal law. Indeed, the legal provisions 
of many nations are fomid to agree on various points which do 
not depend on the universal reason of mankind ; but such similar 
laws, not arising from any fundamental xmiversal obligation, are 
not to be erected into the category of positive law of nations, 
for they may be altered or cancelled at the discretion of each 
State quite independently of the others. And so, too, in the case 
of customs, e.g. as to relaxations in war ; for a belligerent waging 
war in a just cause may disregard these and observe simply the 
law of nature, which alone imposes an indefeasible obligation. 
In restraints and mitigations dependent on tacit consent, it seems 
reasonable that either party should be free to absolve himself 
from them by making a declaration to that effect, which would 
ipso facto discharge the other side too . Thus time and prevalence 
of contrary customs tend to eliminate such observances as are 
due to the mere consent of peoples and not to natural law. Gro- 
tius regards some rights, e.g. those of embassy, burial, etc., as 
forming part of the voluntary or the special class of law of nations ; 
but this division is not really necessary, as the essential rights of 
legation spring from the duty to promote peace, and those of burial 
from the duty to observe humanity ; and both these duties are 
already imposed by natural law. International compacts infinite 
in number, diverse in character, and temporary in effect as they 

^ Op, cit., I. 4. 2 I 2 , a prUeg. 11. 

* II, 3. 20. * II. 3. 21. ® J)e Give, xiv. 4, 5. 
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are, form the subject of history rather than the basis of law ; 
though, of course, the observance of good faith in such transac- 
tions is commanded by the law of nature. Customs, in so far as 
they have universal applicability and involve definite legal 
obligations, are attributable directly or indirectly to the pre- 
scriptions of natural law ; so that by referring customs to the latter 
as their veritable progenitor greater authority and a higher 
sanction are assigned to them, than by deriving them from mere 
conventions of peoples.^ 

This distinction leads to the division of duties, so far as they 
concern others, into absolute and conditional, or duties of perfect 
obligation and those of imperfect obligation. (Natural law 
governs also man’s behaviour towards himself.) Absolute duties 
bind all men at all times and in all conditions, independently 
of human institutions. Conditional duties presuppose certain 
civil forms and methods to have been voluntarily constituted ; for 
example, certain acts may be performed at pleasure, but when 
once performed a moral necessity or obligation supervenes by 
virtue of some precepts of the law of nature, or the manner and 
circumstances of the acts are thereby adjusted and determined. 
Thus there is a constant relationship between natural law and 
positive law ; to violate the latter may well involve an infringe- 
ment — ^mediate or indirect — of the former. But positive law 
does not form an intrinsic portion of natural law so as to amoimt 
to identity ; natural law, indeed, commands obedience to the 
sovereign, but his dommion is exercised in virtue of his subjects’ 
consent, i.e. through a binding engagement. There is this great 
difference ever to be considered : natural conditional laws are 
derived from the universal constitution of the human race, whilst 
civil positive laws depend only on the particular interests of 
community, or on the good pleasure of its legislator.^ 

3. Certain Elementary Bights and Duties ; Civil Societies and 
Sovereignty. — After considering in general the duties of man 
towards himself, as to the care of his body and the improvement 
of his mind,® and in particular the primary duty of seK-defence,^ 
Pufendorf examines the doctrine of necessity.^ Most laws, 
especially positive, are deemed to except circumstances of urgent 
necessity, i.e. to lose their binding force when their observance 
would obviously be attended by some evil “ destructive of our 
nature, or exceeding the ordinary patience and constancy of 

1 II. 3. 23. ^ II. 3. 24. s II. 4, < II. 6. » U. 6. 
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human minds/’ unless, however, the case in question be expressly 
included in those laws. But apart from exceptional cases, the 
rule is that no one may arrogate to himself, on the ground of 
necessity, the liberty to violate a positive law. Similarly, a 
command of natural law may be disobeyed when one, through 
no neglect or default of his own, is placed under extreme necessity ; 
but not so when the command is so absolute as to require its 
fulfilment even at the price of laying down one’s life. In no case 
whatever can necessity make it permissible to offend against 
Giod.i 

Next, Pufendorf sets forth various common rights and duties 
regarding both mmiicipal relationsliips and international. All 
men are to be accoimted by nature equal.^ If any injury is done, 
due reparation must be made.® The troops of another State 
have the right of free passage over our territory ; but if they are 
in large numbers, a guarantee (c.gr. hostages) may be demanded 
by us to insure the safety of our subjects and their property. 
In the absence of special compacts or concessions, natural law 
does not give such right if the troops are proceeding against our 
friendly neighbour ; hence it is our duty to prevent their passage 
if we have power enough to do so, unless our opposition would 
bring on us a disastrous war. In other words, necessity would 
excuse the non-performance of our duty.'* Free access to our 
shores is to be allowed to strangers having no hostile intention 
and suffering no contagious diseases.^ The admission of aliens 
and the kind reception of travellers, if their purpose be honest, 
are duties of natural law.® The settlement of exiles ought to be 
permitted if they submit to our government and conduct them- 
selves peacefully.'^ Further, foreign citizens have the right of 
intermarriage {ius connuhii)^ and of commercial intercourse {ivs 
commercii) with us, subject to such restrictions as State policy or 
economic reasons may demand.® 

After examining the nature of promises and pacts, the consent 
required therein, their matter and conditions, and the doctrine 
of agency,^® the author inquires into the obligations attending 
speech and its expression, and discusses various moot problems 
arising therefrom, e,g. when untruths are not to be considered 
perfidious or criminal, part of the truth may be legiti- 

‘ n. 6. 2 . * m. 2 . 3 m. i. 

* HI. 3. 6. » in. 3. 8. « III. 3. 9. 
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mately concealed,^ to what extent simulation and mental reserva- 
tions are permissible,^ in what circumstances governors of States 
may issue false reports,® whether it is lawful to send false com- 
munications to an enemy whether a guilty person may deny 
the charge, and what his advocate may do in such a case.® Then 
he deals with the legal significance of the oath, its interpretation 
and per jury,® with the origin and object of property or dominion.'^ 
As to ownership of the sea, Pufendorf observes that many of the 
writers engaged in the controversy were animated more by affec- 
tion for their country than by regard for truth. The main ocean 
cannot be under anyone’s dominion ; its illimitability makes it 
impossible to defend its possession effectively, and, moreover, 
the use of it is inexhaustible and therefore sufficient for all. The 
world was given by God to the human race in general, and all 
men have by nature equal rights. Dominion, however, may be 
exercised over parts of the sea, e.g, territorial waters, and other 
particular regions when acquired in virtue of treaties with neigh- 
bouring and other States concerned.® Thus freedom of naviga- 
tion is the right of all, for no one people may obtain such a power 
over the seas as will justify the exclusion of all others from the 
same benefit. Ordinary rights may be modified by compacts, but 
not if prejudicial to a third party.® 

These questions lead to the exposition of such matters as modes 
of acquiring ownership, occupation, rights over another’s property, 
transference of property, testaments, intestate succession, usu- 
caption, prescription, obligations arising from the right of pro- 
perty.^® Then follows an analysis of the conception of price^^ 
and of the nature of commercial transactions.^^ As regards 
international relationships, Pufendorf observes that there is an 
implied agreement in wars, at least after all terms of peace have 
been rejected, that whichever party conquers shall have the 
right to impose laws on the vanquished ; so that a defeated 
belligerent cannot urge as a ground for the non-fulfilment of a 
treaty that he was forced to enter into it through fear — ^for he 
who takes the field when the dispute in question may be decided 
otherwise is deemed to commit its decision to the sword. There 
must be no subtle evasions in the interpretation of contracts. 
In a state of nature controversies cannot be settled by judges, but 

1 IV. 1. 11. * IV. 1. 12-14. ® IV. 1. 1, 

^ IV. 1. 191 . » rv. 1 . 20 - 2 . ® rv. 2 . 

7 IV, 4-6. ® rv. 6. 6-9. ® rv. 6 . 10 
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by submission to mediators and arbitrators.^ The sixth book 
deals with the institutions of marriage, paternal power, and 
master’s authority.* 

Finally, the author discusses the establishment of civil societies 
and sovereigns, and the rights and incidents of sovereignty. 
Men are induced to set up organized communities in order to pro- 
tect themselves from injury.* To secure lasting peace more is 
needed than the law of nature and the temporary intervention 
of conciliators and arbitrators. Besides, in a state of nature the 
arbitrator is not vested with authority to compel the contending 
parties to accept his judgment, and so to prevent the adoption 
of forcible measures,'* The greatest part of mankind have regard 
to the immediate present rather than to the future ; they act not 
with rational motives but by wild impulse.* Thus by a union of 
wills and strength, produced by intervening covenants, a civil 
State and a sovereign authority are erected. In the conception of 
a civil State, Pufendorf emphasizes the corporate existence, the 
persomi as the essential. In a monarchy, the will of the prince 
is the will of the State ; under other forms of regularized goveni- 
ment, the will of the State is represented by that of the majority 
of the subjects ; but both cases may admit of limitations.® Tlie 
author then inquires whether the majesty of princes is immediately 
derived from God he points out that civil authority cannot be 
simply the effect of war as it must exist before war is made,® and 
discusses the forms of government,® the ways of acquiring 
sovereignty (especially monarchical),^® the parts of sovereignty 
and their natural connection (e.g. the legislative power, the 
judicial right of taxation, power to make war and peace and to 
enter into treaties and alliances, etc.),^^ the duty of the sover- 
reign,^* his power to direct the actions of his subjects and to dispose 
of their persons and property in behalf of the commonwealth and 
in criminal cases,^® to determine their rank,^'* and his power over 
the kingdom as the “public patrimony.”^* His authority is 
however, subject to various restrictions, e.g. he cannot alienate the 
kingdom or part of it or the sources of public revenue, he cannot 
make it a fief, or mortgage it without the consent of his people.^® 
4. The Baw of War, — ^This part of Pufendorf ’s subject has by 
no means as great value as the corresponding portions of Gentilis 
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or Grotius, the latter of whom he follows very frequently. Many 
important and interesting questions are passed over, and some 
others are presented in a somewhat superficial analysis. Never- 
theless, taking all failings into account — ^his too great readiness 
to draw conclusions, insufiiciently considered, from his hypo- 
thetical principles, his almost exclusive concern with abstract 
relationships and disregard of actual inevitable phenomena — ^it 
must be admitted that his exposition occupies no mean place in 
the history of the law of war. 

Starting from a point of view different from that of Gentilis 
and Grotius, Pufendorf ’s definitions of peace and war are wider, 
less concise, and less definite than those of his great predecessors. 
Peace is that state in which men live quietly together, untroubled 
by violence, and voluntarily discharge their obligations.^ War is 
the state of men engaged in offering and repelling injuries, or 
endeavouring forcibly to recover what is their due.^ Peace is the 
normal state of mankind ; the law of nature was given to men 
principally to establish and preserve peace. Only by an extra- 
ordinary indulgence does it permit them to make war, i,e, when 
natural law itself is wilfully violated, as by unjust aggression 
(defensive war) or refusal to restore what is naturally due to 
them (offensive war).^ In any case peace is necessarily the price 
and reward of war.^ But such alleged causes of war must be 
manifest, and free from doubt and uncertainty. Pacific settle- 
ment must be tried first by negotiation, or arbitration, or by lot.^ 
Following Grotius, he mentions certain unjust causes of war, of 
which some are obviously unlawful {e.g. avarice, ambition, desire 
to extend dominion), and others have a mere colour of lawfuhiess 
(e.gr. fear due to the increasing might of a neighbouring State). 
Mere suspicion is not enough ; there must be certainty that 
designs are formed against us. To consider utility a groimd for 
war is “ impudens.” The inhuman practices of barbarians 
[e.g. cannibalism, immolation) are not sufficient cause, unless 
directed against our subjects who had done them no injury.® 

^ I. 1. 8 : “ Pax . . . est status ille, quo homines inter se quiete, et citra 
iniuras violentas agunt, et quae invioem debent, velut ex obligatione et ultro 
praestant.” 

^ Ihid. : “ Bellum ... est status iniurias violentas mutuo inferentium ot 
propulsantium, aut quae sibi debentur vi extorquere nitentium.” 

8 VIII. 6. 3. 

^ VIII. 6. 2 : “ Ita tamen natura permittit bellum, ut id gerens pro fine 
sibi coustituoro pacom debeat.” 

« vni. 6 . 4. 8 VIII, 6, 6. 
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It is legitimate to use stratagem and fraud against the enemy, 
provided there be no treachery, or violation of a compact or good 
faith thereby.^ But it is difficult to settle the limits of hostile 
conduct ; for every war appears to involve an understanding of 
this kind : “ Try your strength and we will try ours.’’^ Retribu- 
tion camiot (as in civil tribunals) always be measured by the 
offence. But the law of humanity not only prohibits the inffiction 
of unnecessary excessive injury on the enemy, but demands 
generosity on the part of the victor hence natural law requires 
the observance of moderation, “ temperamenta ” (as Grotius had 
insisted). 

In a state of nature all men have the right to conduct hostilities, 
but when States are constituted the right is transferred to the 
sovereign authority.'^ War may be divided into solemn (or 
formal) and less solemn.® The first is formally proclaimed, 
commenced, and directed by the supreme authority on both sides ; 
in winch case the belligerents are considered ‘'iusti liostes.” 
The second is not publicly declared, or is conducted by or against 
private subjects ; in the former case it might be such an irregular 
proceeding as a depredatory incursion, in the latter intestine 
warfare.® No community, civil or other, is responsible for acts 
of particular members, imless there be some culpable act or omis- 
sion of its own, e.g. connivance at or acquiescence in crimes com- 
mitted by its subjects, or refusal to surrender fugitive offenders.'^ 
A foreign State refusing “ to administer justice ” is liable to 
reprisals at the hands of the injured party, who may seize the 
persons and property of the former’s subjects.® War may be 
justly made on behalf of other peoples, if the auxiliary State is 
under some tie or obligation to them {e.g. as allies, or confederates), 
and the assisted State itself has just reasons for war. Otherwise, 
it is imlawful to aid one belligerent against another, as all men 
equally deserve favour ; and it is contrarj^ to the natural equality 
of mankind to force oneself upon the world as a judge and decider 
of controversies. To take up arms in defence of subjects of a 
foreign State against their sovereign’s oppressions is lawful, 

1 Vin. 6. 6. 

^ VIII. 6. 7 : “ Tonta quid ipse valoas, ego itidem omnia experiar.” 

VIII. 6. 7 : “ Ast vero lex humanitatis non id solum considorari vult, 
quid hostis citra iniuriam possit pati,8ed et quid humanum, adcle et gcnerosum 
victorem faoere deccat.’* VIII. 0 8. 

8 f h « VIII. 6. 9. 7 VIII* 6* 12. 

. Vin. 6. 13 : ** Violentao executionos in civos aut bona civium alierius 
reip., quae iustitiam administraro dotrccfcat.” 
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provided they themselves may rightfully oppose the tyranny and 
cruelty of their governors.^ As to declaration of war, Pufendorf 
accepts without qualification the doctrines laid down by Grotius.^ 
With regard to the treatment of the enemy and his property 
in general, Pufendorf says it is not possible to lay down rules to 
modify the law of nature and impose clearly defined limits to 
cruelty and outrage ; it is safer to leave these matters^ to the 
conscience of the combatants. Besides, it is imderstood between 
them, ‘‘ tacito quodam pacto,” that they are at liberty to increase 
or abate the heat of the war.^ But there are various mitigations, 
as Grotius insisted.*^ May assassins be employed against the 
enemy ? Yes, in the case of rebels, pirates, highwaymen. 
Good faith is to be maintained between the belligerents ; but it 
does not of necessity follow that the adversary’s subjects may 
not be induced to desert.^ In a legitimate solemn war natural 
law confers on a belligerent the right to take possession of such 
property of the enemy as will amomit to the original claim, 
together with an indemnity to cover damages and expenditure, 
and to exact other securities from the enemy. Moreover, accord- 
ing to universal practice a combatant becomes the absolute 
proprietor of everything taken from the enemy, even though 
it exceeds the original claim. But to give the victor a right of 
property, there must be a pacification and agreement ; otherwise 
the right is deemed to continue in the old owner, who may justly 
regain it when he is strong enough to do so.® The booty goes to 
the sovereign, who may share it amongst his soldiers, after 
restoring what was due to any one on whose behalf the war was 
begun. Mercenary soldiers have no right to anything but their 
pay ; and private adventurers are not entitled to anything other 
than what the sovereign decides to allow them.*^ Things incor- 
poreal can only be acquired along with the subjects — persons 
or things — ^they inhere in. The capture of a person having rights 
over others does not, without their consent, effect a transference 
of those rights to the captor. Thus if a king is taken prisoner, 
the captor does not thereby acquire his kingdom. Similarly, 
taking a husband gives no right over his wife or children. A 
prisoner’s rights in things are not acquired unless those things are 
taken along with him ;® nor are his actions and credits unless he 


1 VIII. 0. 14. 
3 VIII. 6. 16. 
6 VIII. 6. 20. 
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consent to make them over — ^though such consent may be ex- 
torted by threats.^ Dominion over the vanquished is obtained 
if they promise expressly or tacitly to acknowledge their con- 
queror as their lord, and he for his part undertakes not to treat 
them any longer as enemies.^ Finally, prisoners of war recover 
their former status if, not being under any obligation of faith to 
the adversary, they escape and return to their country. If 
during the war captured things, whether movables or immovables, 
are retaken, they are to be restored to their former owners.^ 
And a whole nation regains its liberty when it shakes off the 
enemy’s yoke, either by its own strength or by the aid of allies 
or friends. But should a third State by warlike proceedmgs 
made in its own name and for its own advantage wrest a sub- 
jugated and enslaved nation from its adversary, dominion over 
that nation is transferred to the new victor.** 

The hostilities of the belligerents may be “ confined,” or sus- 
pended, or entirely terminated by means of compacts and 
conventions.^ But it is doubtful whether validity can be claimed 
for truces and armistices, or their violation regarded as an infringe- 
ment of natural law. For the proper use of good faith is to 
advance peace ; and such engagements may tend, on the contrary, 
to protract the war. Though active hostile proceedings are in 
abeyance the state of hostility continues, and in itself gives a 
combatant unlimited liberty to take all the advantages he can 
against his opponent.® It seems absurd to employ faith without 
thoughts of restoring or preserving peace thereby ; it is contra- 
dictory to a belligerent’s actions to make a protestation not to 
use the liberty of an enemy whilst a state of war subsists. Thus, 
these compacts are to be measured simply by the use and ad- 
vantage derived from them, ‘‘eadem utilitate aestimari.” A 
belligerent is not bound to make use of the utmost rigours per- 
mitted by the law of war ; it is generous and noble to spare an 
enemy when he may be quite legitimately dispatched. But if we 
do not obtain our rights by pacific measures, and war becomes 
necessary, then the shortest way to attain that end is the one most 
conformable to nature. Hence such conventions as tend only to 
moderate and qualify hostilities and prolong warlike relationships 

1 VIII. 6. 23. a viIL 6. 24. Cf. Grotius, lU. 8. 

3 VIIL 6. 25. * Vni. 0. 26. « VIIL 7. 1. 
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are repugnant to nature.^ In the more civilized parts of the world, 
however, custom has established the use of truces and armistices 
for various purposes. A truce being temporary in effect leaves 
undecided the dispute which caused the war.^ Therefore when 
the engagement expires, there is no need to make a new proclama- 
tion of war ; nevertheless, if not obligatory, it is at least honour- 
able to do so when the truce was of long date and has entirely 
put a stop to the progress, and transformed the complexion of 
war, or when there is an express stipulation that conferences be 
held to determine the difference in question.® Of course, if one 
side commit a breach, it is by no means incumbent on the other 
to make any declaration before taking up arms again Truces 
may be established either by explicit agreement, or impliedly by 
conduct — ^though merely to forbear from hostilities for a short 
time is not necessarily giving a truce.® What liberties does a 
truce allow ? Acts purely of a defensive character are lawful, 
even though the truce was obtained for another purpose. For 
example, if a cessation of war be agreed upon in order to bury 
the slain, it is not on that account unlawful to retreat to a more 
secxire position, or to repair or raise a fortification ; and so also 
if a besieged town request a truce for the purpose of deferring the 
assault, it may also receive fresh supplies of men and provisions.® 
On the expiration of a truce subjects of a belligerent foimd on 
enemy territory may be made prisoners.^ 

In this part of the subject Pufendorf follows Grotius to a very 
large extent ; indeed, he very frequently mentions a heading and 
merely refers to his predecessor for argument and solution. When 
he differs, however, his opinions are generally less progressive 
than those of the great Dutch jurist, on accoimt of his too stringent 
adhesion to a priori assumptions attributed to the exigence of 
natural law, and owing to his scanty consideration of the actual 
development of international relationships. In his advocacy of 
the lawful severities of war, as against the numerous relaxations 
proposed by Grotius and others, he supports his views — apart 
from insistent appeals to elementary principles which he considers 
incontrovertible, but which he sometimes applies too mechanically 
— almost entirely by the citation of ancient principles. 

^ Vin. 7. 2 : ** Adeoque ubi per pacta ilia, vim hostilem temperantia non 
nisi bellum alatnr, naturae eadem repugnare manifestum eat.** 

* VIIL 7. 6. ® Vra. 7.6. * Vm. 7. 12. » VIIL 7. 7. 

® VIIL 7. 10. ^ VIIL 7. 11. Cf, Grotius, HI. 21. 9. 
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6. Treaties of Peace, Alliances, and Other Conventions, — ^Are 
treaties of peace invalidated through fear ? Grotius replies in 
the negative,! on the ground that according to the common 
practices of nations such compacts are not held to be vitiated ; 
if they were, it would be impossible to put an end to wars, or even 
to moderate their severity. Pufendorf, however, contends that 
what is got through extortion and the ravages of an unjust war 
cannot conscientiously be retained ; hence it is allowable “ to 
plead an exception of fear ” against an unjust conqueror, who 
forced his adversary to consent to rigorous demands and accept 
a hard peace. But it is otherwise if the combatants agreed to 
let the sword alone settle their difference.^ Is a treaty of peace 
made by a sovereign with his rebel subjects binding Pufendorf 
maintains that to enter into a compact with them implies ipso 
facto that their offence is pardoned ; and that they may well 
claim that their promised obedience is conditional on the sove- 
reign’s observance of the engagement.'* Such a treaty may be of 
the nature of a charter or a fundamental law of the constitution. 
Further, private property may be ceded on pacification, in virtue 
of the prince’s right of “dominium eminens,” which may be 
exercised imder stress of necessity and for the public interest. 
But the State is bound to make good as soon as it can such losses 
of its citizens. As to hostages given for insuring the ratification 
of peace, Pufendorf accepts what Grotius says,® and emphasizes 
that if the hostage is the prince’s heir and successor another is to 
be substituted for him on that prince’s demise.® 

With regard to treaties and conventions (“foedera ”) entered 
into apart from war, they may be divided into two classes accord- 
ing to their subject-matter ; firstly, those asserting rights and 
obligations which were already conferred or imposed by natural 
law ; secondly, those superadding certain special provisions to 
the general duties of natural law, or modifying and restricting 
those general duties to specifically defined circumstances. The 
first are treaties of friendship, providing merely for the exercise 
of mutual civility and humanity. But now that nations are 
more civilized and “ polished in their manners ” than the ancient 
peoples who made pacts of this kind, such treaties are really 
redimdant ; for it is a disgrace to human nature that people 

^ De iure belli et pads, IL 17. 19 ; III. 19. 11. 
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outside barbarism should establish conventions whose purport 
does not go beyond what is incontestably demanded by natural 
law.^ The second class comprises alliances which may be, from 
one point of view, either equal or unequal, and, from another, 
real or personal. A personal alliance is one made with a sovereign 
in his personal capacity, and hence expires with him. A real 
alliance is one made irrespectively of the life of the contracting 
sovereign, and therefore has permanent effect ; e.g. when it is 
expressly mentioned that it is to be perpetual, or it is made for 
the prince and his successors, or when its duration is limited to a 
certain period. In case of doubt, a favourable compact {e.g. for 
the advancement of commerce) may be construed as real, an 
onerous one as personal. In these questions Pufendorf follows 
the Grotian doctrines, but he considers them inadequate, as it 
remains to be determined when a prince’s successors are bound 
by the treaties entered into in the preceding reign. In general 
then, a successor is bound (1) in the case of a peace made by his 
predecessor, (2) in agreements by which the late sovereign trans- 
ferred any right to a third party, (3) when either contracting party 
lias performed his part and the other has failed in his through 
death, and (4) in engagements where nothing has been done on 
both sides, or where the performances have been equal. However, 
it has become a custom to renew, upon a new succession, the 
treaties and alliances — even though real — entered into by the 
late prince. But (as Pufendorf remarks in contradictory terms) 
a successor has the right to disregard a previous league which he 
thinks is now grown useless and unprofitable to the State.^ 

If a contracting prince is exiled or deposed, is he entitled to 
call on the other party for performance of the compact ? Grotius® 
holds that he is entitled, if he has been unjustly deposed : for he 
has still a right to his kingdom though he has lost possession 
of it. But Pufendorf decides that if the treaty expressly pro- 
vides for the protection of the prince’s person and dynasty, he 
has a right to be aided to recover his position. On the other 
hand, if the object of the treaty is simply the advantage of the 
State, the case is doubtful ; for aid that had been promised is 
presumed to have been promised against foreign enemies. Of 
course, a lawful sovereign may, in virtue of such a league, be 

‘ VIIL 9. 1-2. * Vni. 9. 6-8. 

^ De litre beUi et pttcis, II. 16. 17 : ** Sane oum rege initum foedus manet, 
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assisted against a usurper,^ Further, the author holds that the 
term “ allies ” includes not only those who were confederates at 
the time the league was made Wt also those subsequently taken 
into alliance f that when compacts of limited duration expire, a 
tacit renewal is not neo^sarily to be supposed f and then 
examines the nature of “ sponsiones,” and the results of their 
non-ratification by the sovereign authority.** 

Next, the private engagements of princes are considered. A 
sovereign may repudiate a disadvantageous contract made with 
an alien f but one made with his subjects he is bound in honour, 
though not in law, to observe. If he gives the latter liberty to 
bring an action against him in his own Courts the suit proceeds 
rather on natural equity than on the civil law of the State.® Can 
he transmit a contractual obligation to his successors ? If the 
kingdom is his “ patrimony,” his successor inherits his goods and 
possessions together with his liabilities ; but if it is held merely 
as a usufructuary right, the successor is not so boimd,^ inasmuch 
as he derives his right to the throne not from the preceding 
sovereign, but from the people. In general, however, contracts 
of the prince are binding on the State, unless they are obviously 
absurd or unjust ;® in a doubtful case the presumption is in favour 
of the prince. The grants and donations of a ruler cannot be 
revoked by his successor, provided they were made on good and 
fair grounds.® 

Finally, Pufendorf discusses in what circumstances civil sub- 
jection ceases, and what the effects are of a change of sovereignty 
and of a dissolution of the commonwealth. If a prince dies 
without a successor, the citizens of the country cease to be 
subjects as such, but remain united to one another by the original 
bond and compact of society.^® Subjection also terminates in 
case of permanent settlement in foreign territory Grotius 
thinks that such removal, if in large companies, is unlawful, in 
that it is inconsistent with the nature of civil society, but Pufen- 
dorf sees no reason for this contention, as civil society among men 
in general is not destroyed, though this or that State may thereby 
1 vra. 9. 9. 

* Vni. 9. 10 ; following mainly the oonolusions of Grotius, 11. 16. 13 ; but 
the latter holds that future allies are not necessarily included. 

3 VIII. 9. 11. VIIL 9. 12. 8 VHL 10. 2. « VIII. 10. 6. 

^ According to the view of Grotius, IL 14. 10-11. 

® Vm. 10, 8 : “ Contractus regum oblmabtint civitatcm, qui non manifesto 
absurdi aut inqui sunt.” ® Ct Grotius, IL 14. 13. 

'8 VIIL 11. 1. VlIL 11. 2. Cf, Grotius, 11. 6. 24. 
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be dissolved. The decline of one State means the generation of 
another ; what is lost in the one is gained in the other .1 When 
men began to multiply, nature caused them to be divided into 
civil communities, but never ordained that this or that particular 
commonwealth should flourish and prosper for ever.* After 
examining the causes of loss of citizenship (6.g. banishment, 
surrender of subjects to an enemy),* Pufendorf points out that 
changes of government (monarchy, oligarchy, republic) do not 
necessarily affect the status of the people, nor are debts of the 
State thereby extinguished.** The acts of a usurper may be 
considered valid, so far as foreign relationships are concerned, 
for a foreign power need not question his title if the transactions 
are otherwise regular ; but his unjust acts limited to the State 
may, on the expiration of his reign, be abrogated by a lawful 
authority.® A sovereign reigns and passes away, but the com- 
monwealth subsists. It is dissolved only when the people are 
destroyed, or when the moral tie which unites them is entirely 
broken. Grotius holds that if through some desolation only a 
few inhabitants are left, they are not entitled to assume sovereign 
power or any of the rights consequent thereon but Pufendorf 
contends that if those few can effectively defend themselves 
against foreign invasion and possess sufficient resources for 
“ growing up again ” and remaining an independent nation, 
then they may legitimately claim and exercise the rights of the 
former people.*^ 

Conclusion. — Pufendorf’s juristic writings enjoyed immense 
success. They were frequently reprinted, and translated in 
several languages ; extracts, commentaries, and abridgements 
were issued in large numbers. For nearly a century the majority 
of continental writers on the law of nature and of nations, especi- 
ally in Germany, acknowledged the leadership of Pufendorf, 
and adopted the lines marked out by him. Among the numerous 
adherents may be mentioned : in Germany, Christian Thomasius, 
Cocceji, Wemher, Wagner, Griebner, Koehler, Heineccius ; in 
France, Barbeyrac, Richer d’Aube ; in Denmark, Holberg ; in 
Switzerland, Vicat, Burmalaqui, De Felice (the latter two being 

^ Vni. 11. 4 : Sed unias corraptio alterias est generatio ; anias deoxe- 
meata alteri inoremento oedanf’ 

* Ibid, : ** Natara qaippe civiles esse sooietates in genere hamano iam 
maltiplicato volait ; at haeo vel ilia oivitas perpetaa, florensque sabsis* 
toret, nasqaam iassit.*’ 

® VIII. 11. 6-9. * VIII. 12. 1-2, » Vni. 12. 3. 

® Dc iurc 6etti et paeia, II. 9. 4. ^ VOL 12. 
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of Italian origin). As for Italy, Pierantoni observes that the 
theory of Pufendorf had no vogue in his country none the less, 
several later Italian writers produced works which unmistakably 
showed the influence partly of Pufendorf and partly of Wolf. 
On the other hand, there were not wanting resolute dissentients, 
even in (Jermany ; among these were the powerful adversaries of 
natural law, Samuel Rachel and WoKgang Textor. 

Leibnitz’s disparagement of Pufendorf’s philosophical and 
juristic capacity was entirely unmerited, and sprang rather from 
personal hostility than from a well balanced appraisement of his 
work. The opposition between them first arose in connection 
with Pufendorf’s well-nigh revolutionary pamphlet on the condi- 
tion of the Grerman Empire ; the conservatism, the political 
timidity of Leibnitz ill harmonized with the progressive tendency, 
the aggressive spirit of Pufendorf ; and the breach between them 
was aggravated by the triumph of the latter in the stirring con- 
troversy. The laconic dictum of Leibnitz ; “ Vir parum iuris- 
consultus et minime philosophus,”* recalls Ben Jonson’s valua- 
tion of Shakespeare’s classical scholarship, and comes from an 
overweening sense of superiority in regard to a particular 8i)liere. 
But the aphorism is characterized more by concision than by 
truth. To Leibnitz’s harsh and unfair judgment is largely duo 
the under-estimation of Pufendorf by many of his successors. 
Locke’s high opinion, however, ma y serve as a corrective of that 
of Leibnitz. Sir James Mackintosh, too, says : “ His treatise is 
a mine in which aU his successors must dig.”^ And in recent 
times the eminent economic historian, Professor Roscher, has ex- 
pressed his emphatic dissent from the opinion of Leibnitz ; indeed, 
he places Pufendorf also among the greatest political and economic 
writers.** 

In his various writings, especially in his legal work, Pufendorf 
does not show the genius, the penetration, the profound erudition 
of a Grotius, nor the practical sagacity, the argumentative skill, 

1 A. Pieran^ni, degli sMi dd dirUto internaziojude in Ikdia (Modena, 

1869), p, 49 : ‘ L’ intelletto italiano non s’immedesimd in tale opoca con delta 
scuola. ’ 

2 Opera, ed. Dutens, vol. iv., pt. 3, p. 261. 

^ Op. cit., p. 26. 

* W. Roscher, Oeschichte der Nalional^Oekonomik in Deutschland (Mhnchon, 
1874), p. 305 : Aber zwischen diesen Altemativen bleibt noch eino dritto 
Moghchkeit iibriff : Pufendorff war ein, durch Philosophie, Jurisprudenz und 
Oeschichte grfindliohst vorgebildeter, Staatsgolehrter und National okonom 
von ausserordentlioher Bedeutung.’* 
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the power to grapple with actiial conditions of a Gentilis. And 
in originality also he is certainly inferior to the first, and in some 
respects to the second. But none the less his treatises on juris- 
prudence occupy a high place, as they elaborate for the first time 
a systematic body of law, magnificent in its proportions, logically 
coherent, congruous, scientifically constructed, and based 
throughout on fundamental principles ; although the adoption 
of these first principles is to be largely attributed to his study 
of, and attempt at reconcilmg, the doctrines of Hobbes and 
Grotius. He is at once the best representative and the head of 
the school of natural law. His works display a spirit of tolerance, 
an impatience with narrow sectarianism, a determination to 
separate law from theology, a desire to mete out justice to all 
mankind, whether Christian or heathen, whether h^h or low in 
the scale of civilization. 

It has been held that the doctrines of natural law have at times 
had a retarding influence on the development of international 
law. But this was not due to any defect inherent in the former, 
but rather to the analogical and syllogistic inconsequences of over- 
enthusiastic devotees of natural law, to the careless vagaries of 
special pleaders advocating or opposing this or that particular 
provision or institution. The law of the present world — 
whether municipal or international — no doubt possesses 
above all a positive character. The modem age is in- 
ordinately given to glorifying the visible, the tangible. But 
there are signs of a spiritual awakening ; there is now manifested 
in many quarters a desire to go beyond the veil of phenomena 
and to search for the ultimate principles of life, of thought, of 
human relationships. Science is now becoming strikingly 
transceiidentalized ; the study of comparative jurispmdence, so 
extensively grown of late, shows that men have become keenly 
anxious to learn not only how legal problems have been or are 
being solved in different places, but also how law has originated, 
and what are its essential foundations universally recognized as 
such. As in science metaphysical entities are being more and 
more imported, so in the sphere of law will those principles of 
natural law come to be more and more emphasized, through the 
ineradicable promptings of the intuitive consciousness of men 
and of States. Does not the recent Hague CJonvention — con- 
sidered by many the very incarnation of the positive method in 
international law — speak of conscience and humanity 1 And 
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does it not thereby affirm the inadequacy of that positive method, 
and make a covert appeal to natural law, which is in its simplest 
form 6m expression of what is introspectively discerned in human 
conscience ? There are conceptions which ret6un a perennial 
potency in spite of their being openly disavowed at one time or 
another. 



VICO (1668-1744) 

» 

The golden age of Italian literature may be said to have passed 
away when, by the treaty of Castel Cambr6sis, in 1569, the 
hegemony of the Austrian House of Spain was established over 
the peninsula, and the era of foreign domination had begun. 
The decrees of the Council of Trent completed the work of the 
counter-reformation, and before 1665 the old toleration of literary 
liberty had given place to a general policy of repression and 
obscurantism sufficient to chUl aU intellectual activity. Hence- 
forth the main currents of European life were to be no longer 
essentially literary or artistic. The dynastic interests of France 
and Spain had become centres to which aU that was best steadily 
gravitated. 

The boundary mark between medieval and modem Italy lies 
somewhere about the middle of the eighteenth century. Metas- 
tasio and Goldoni, Alfieri and Monti, show us the old art in 
process of transformation into the new. But they are not repre- 
sentatively Italian. Metastasio’s tragedy is inspired by Cor- 
neille ; the comedy of Goldoni by Moliere. Their world is an 
artistic mistake. False heroics and degenerate pastorals, sensual 
music and tinsel ornamentation, betray their unworthiness to 
represent their predecessors. In the domain of history and philo- 
sophy, however, things wore a new and fruitful aspect. The 
wonderful erudition of Muratori had helped to throw light upon 
i he darkest recesses of the past, and before the eighteenth century 
had opened Naples produced her most illustrious citizen, Giam- 
battista Vico, whose profound originaUty of mind was enough 
to place him in the forefront of European learning. 

Although it may be said that the story of a man of letters is 
best studied in his works, it is generally necessary, in order to 
form some clear notion of his relative value and of the manner 
in which his thought was moulded, to inquire into the conditimis 
in which he lived and into the influences which produced him. 
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Although Giambattista Vico was essentially a modern in spirit, 
he was bom in an almost medieval atmosphere. Naples in 1668, 
the year of his birth, was under the domination of the House of 
Aragon. The Spanish viceroys, who, since the time of Ferdinand 
the Catholic, had wielded almost supreme power in the province, 
were careless of the conduct of affairs, and usually corrupt. Far 
from Madrid, and holding in their own control the means of com- 
munication with the central Government, they hindered com- 
merce by vexatious restrictions, and practised nepotism in its 
most ruinous forms. Provided they extorted a sufficient tribute 
and sent it regularly to Spain, the only check they had to fear 
was the anger of the Neapolitan populace. Brigandage had, in 
the seventeenth century, assumed unprecedented proportions : 
the bandits were protected by the nobles and, in time of sedition, 
boldly entered Naples to support one or other of the rival factions. 
Assassins claimed sanctuary in almost every church, and if they 
were of sufficient social importance were graciously protected 
by the Viceroy, who would intervene in open court on their 
behalf. False coiners abounded, some of them renegade monks, 
who, in one instance, when condemned to the hulks, placidly 
continued their trade with the connivance of their gaolers. One 
of the Viceroys, Benavides, himself emulated the enterprise of 
his subjects in producing false coin. The professional thieves 
in Naples were reckoned at 30,000, or three among every sixty 
of the inhabitants. Despite the lawlessness that prevailed, the 
Church in Naples had attained immense power over the people. 
She was by far the greatest landowner, and her dignitaries were 
able to carry out unfettered their schemes for their own aggran- 
dizement or for that of their community. There were 16,000 
ecclesiastics in the city of Naples, and the religious foundations 
were entitled to a third of every intestacy ; the miracle of the 
liquefaction of the blood of San Gennaro— miracolo da faro 
ogni Turco Crist iano ” — ^was merely one of the host of similar 
prodigies in which the populace had an unswerving belief. In 
1707, when the Spaniards had fled before the arrival of the 
victorious Austrians in Naples, it was by parading the image of 
San Qennaro that the more peace-loving citizens succeeded in 
averting a sanguinary tumult. The influence of the Church was 
all-pervasive, and it was often intolerantly exerted. When, in 
1740, the Jews were allowed to enter Naples, the monks predicted 
innumerable evils to the king and his advisers. Astorino, a man 
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remarkable for his intellectual capacity, was accused of having 
acquired his knowledge by witchcraft. Majello, who first intro- 
duced the Cartesian philosophy, was long the object of clerical 
persecution, and Gianilone, the author of the Storia Civile, 
although a friend of the Church, was, after the publication of 
his book, disowned by his countrymen. 

In such surroundings only three careers were open to the in- 
telligent or enterprising citizen. The armies of the Emperor and 
of the King of Spain were largely recruited from the Neapolitan 
nobility ; the cloister afforded a safe and often pleasant retreat 
for the meaner classes who were content to seek bodily and 
mental peace within its walls and in the pages of Suarez and 
Bellarmine. The law was the last profession wherein the un- 
warlike but more worldly-minded Neapolitan might find a liveli- 
hood. 

Although the eleven systems of legislation which were simul- 
taneously in vigour in the province ofNaples must have afforded 
a rich pasture for its lawyers, it may be doubted if many of the 
four thousand awocati who thronged the Courts can have had a 
substantial practice in a country where commerce was stagnant 
and political unrest had become endemic. The advocate was, 
however, often a person of influence and weight. He defended 
the noble whose privileges were infringed, and was often liberally 
rewarded by his distinguished patrons. The legal profession was, 
moreover, a means of attaining to high office and to literary 
distinction ; many of the lawj^ers of the time have won a place 
on the roll of Italian literary celebrities. Naples had, however, 
little part in the early development of Italian literature. The 
communal life of Tuscany which had produced Petrarch and 
Boccaccio, was rendered impossible by the maintenance of feudal 
institutions, and the character of the i)eople, blended out of 
Greek, Saracen and Norman blood, was, perhaps, unfavourable 
to the formation of those currents of thought which, in other 
places, have found expression in distinctive schools of art and 
science. 

Vico’s Life. — ^An autobiography is, in many respects, an 
unsatisfactory source of information, but it is from the Vita di 
O, B. Vico, scritta da si medesimo, that we are obliged to take 
nearly all that is known of its author’s personality. This auto- 
biography was written, at the request of the Conte di Porcia, 
to fonn one of a series of literary fives, and selected as the most 
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fitted to head the series, although Vico protested his un- 
worthiness of the honour. In writing his own life, Vico adopted 
a method which renders it easy to trace the development of his 
mind and throws light on some of the obscurities of his Other 
works. It affords a concrete example of the historical method 
which was to so great an extent the creation of Vico. His 
letters furnish further information, and are of assistance in the 
attempt to sketch the main occurrences of his life. 

Antonio, the father of our philosopher, kept a small bookstall 
in one of the tortuous narrow streets that traverse the older parts 
of Naples. Though his parents were poor, Vico had a kindly 
recollection of them. “ Lasciarono,” he says, “ assai buona fama 
di se.” A fall from a ladder caused a fracture of the skull when 
he was seven years of age, and he was unable to work for three 
years. When he returned to school his disposition was melan- 
cholic but earnest, a fact which he attributed to his parentage ; 
but his long illness and absence from youthful companions had, 
no doubt, helped to strengthen the natural bent of his character. 
Vico now set himself the task of making up for the time lost 
during his illness, and so rapid was his progress that he was 
soon permitted to enter the senior class. His father sent 
him to the Jesuits’ school, where he competed successfully 
with the most brilliant of their pupils. He believed himself 
treated unjustly by his teachers, and left to pursue his studies 
^one. Becoming absorbed in his task, he no longer observed 
regular hours, and his mother, he tells us, more than once found 
him, at daybreak, still poring over his books. To assist his 
private studies Vico attended the lectures of a Jesuit named Del 
BaJzo, and was by him recommended to read Pietro Ispano and 
Paolo Veneto, two decadent scholastic writers whose learned 
incomprehensibilities proved so unpalatable to his clear-thinking 
mind that he abandoned work for eighteen months. The 
meeting of a society known as the “ Accademia degli Infuriati ” 
recalled him to himself. As he quaintly expressed it, he had 
been like a charger after training, put to pasture for a time, and 
he now returned to the strife at the sound of the trumpet of 
learned discussion. The teaching of another Jesuit inspired in 
Vico an admiration for the greater scholastic writers, and he 
seems to have sought acquaintanoe with Greek philosophy in 
Scotus and similar writers. The fame of the philosophic Jesuit 
Suar^ of Granada induced Vico to make a special study of bfm • 
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but it is a remarkable fact that not alone is no' trace of the ideas 
expounded in the Tra^tatvs de Legibus to be found in Vico, but 
he does not once refer to its author. The desultory course which 
Vico had hitherto pursued in the acquisition of learning might, 
perhaps, have led him far from the fields in which he was 
destined to take so brilliant a place. One day, visiting the 
royal umversity he happened to listen to a law lecture at the 
moment when the professor was commending Vulteius to his 
hearers as the best commentator of the InstUvies, Vico, seized 
with the desire of studying this author, persuaded his father to 
obtain a copy from a well-known author. The latter saw the 
lad, and was so favourably impressed that he gave him the book 
as a present. It was thus, he tefis us, that he was initiated into 
the study of jurisprudence. After he had mastered the prin- 
ciples of law, Vico at first thought of practising at the bar, and 
at the age of sixteen he successfully pleaded a case in defence 
of his father. His health was, however, precarious, and he was, 
by temperament, disinclined to take part in the noisy striving of 
the courts. He sought distraction in versification, and made 
little or no progress in the profession he had chosen. 

A happy chance at length afforded Vico the opportunity of 
meeting Rocca, Bishop of Ischia. Struck by the ability with 
which he demonstrated the true method of teaching law, the 
bishop procured him the post of preceptor for his nephews, the 
sons of the Marchese di Vatolla. Puring the next nine years 
Vico lived in learned ease and retirement among congenial sur- 
roundings, with the use of an excellent library and leisure to 
pursue his studies. He devoted himself equally to the study of 
law and of literature. His interest in canon law led him to 
inquire into the Jansenist controversy, and he systematically 
read Dante and Virgil, Petrarch and Horace, noting the compara- 
tive merits of their languages and perusing each three times. It 
was during this period that Vico formed most of the conceptions 
of Platonism and Aristotelianism which afterwards had consider- 
able influence in moulding his system of thought. These con- 
ceptions reached him at second hand, through the treatises of 
scholastic and renaissance writers, and they were consequently 
often misleading, if not entirely false. So little was he acquainted 
with Greek literature that he confounded Zeno the Eleatic with 
Zeno the foimder of Stoicism. 

When, in 1694, Vico returned to Naples he found himself out 
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of touch with the inteflectual life of the time . The teaching of the 
Italian renaissance had been supplanted by an influx of French 
philosophy. The vogue which Cartesianism enjoyed had dulled 
the fame of Ficino and Pico della Mirandola. Contempt for 
classical learning and all authority had become almost universal, 
and the recluse issuing from the woods of VatoUa foimd himself 
a stranger in his own country. This estrangement must have 
proved, at the outset of his more pubhc life, a serious obstacle to 
success. Staving off destitution by writing adulatory verses and 
by composing funeral orations, Vico at one time contemplated 
becoming a theatine monk, but the desire of serving his aged 
parents deterred him, and he set about obtaining employment. 
He was refused the post of secretary to the city of Naples, but 
ultimately, in 1697, he obtained a professorship of rhetoric in 
the university, with a salary only slightly exceeding 100 scudi. 
He married, shortly afterwards, Teresa Destito, the daughter of 
a scrivener, who was, however, herself imable to write even her 
name. His children did not reach to any distinction — except 
perhaps, Gennaro, who succeeded his father in the chair of elo- 
quence, but whose principal claim to recollection is, undoubtedly, 
his parentage. 

The lectures delivered by Vico at the opening of seven academic 
years, together form the earliest consecutive embodiment of his 
views on education, a topic in which he always took particular 
interest. The discourse delivered in 1708 was subsequently 
published under the title De Ratione Studiorum. It is the earliest 
of Vico’s writings in which clear indications of the subsequent 
progress of his mind are to be foimd. His aversion from the 
critical method of Descartes, his confidence in the spontaneous 
workings of the human mind, the cultivation of the memory and 
of the imagination, the merits of the “ topics ” of the rhetoricians, 
are points here touched upon with vigour, although not without 
some of the bias which always remained characteristic of him. 
Whilst teaching rhetoric, Vico stUl devoted his attention to legal 
studies. He gave lessons in jurisprudence, and wrote several 
brochures on the civil law. His assertion that the great Boman 
lawyers had been exclusively Patrician in origin, was the occasion 
of a controversy with the royal prefect of studies which ulti- 
mately resulted in the production of Vico’s principal legal treatise, 
the De utu) utUversi iwis priticipio. When in the following year 
(1721) the complimentary volume, De constarUia JuriaprudefUia, 
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had been published, Vico might not unreasonably have olaimed 
to be one of the most distinguished jurists in Italy. 

For some time previous to 1723 he had contemplated seeking a 
professorship of law, and on the death of Campanile, the principal 
morning reader in Civil Law, he presented himself as a candidate 
for the vacant chair. Besides the merit of his works, the fact 
that he was the senior member of the university, for which he 
had won considerable renown, led Vico to hope for success in the 
competition. Many forces mUitated, however, against his candi- 
dature. He was without personal or family influence, his political 
writings had, probably, created many eneinies, and he was 
prevented, partly by his earnestness, from making a favourable 
impression on persons accustomed to cringing adulation. The 
competitors were given a day to compose a dissertation on one 
of several texts from the Digest, which were selected by drawing 
lots. The composition of Vico, which he distributed after it had 
been delivered, won the admiration of many distinguished men, 
but the professorship was awarded to Domenico Gentile, a person 
of whom nothing is now known. Vico henceforth lost all hope 
of recognition by his countrymen, and, although he lived to bless 
the adversities which had driven him back to his literary pursuits 
and thus enabled him, as he says in the autobiography, to wreak 
a noble vengeance on his detractors, his failure embittered his 
life and made his lot seem harder than before. But, however 
sad it may seem that none of the joys of worldly success should 
bo his, we cannot regard the fact as unmitigated evil if we recollect 
that to it is probably due the production of the Scimza Nuova, 
Vico’s most permanent contribution to the world’s literature. 

“ Sempro natura, so fortuna trova 
disoorda a so, come ogui altra somente 
fuor di sua region, fa mala prova,” 

The preoccupations which the possession of the chair he 
coveted would necessarily have entailed, might in all probability 
have turned him from the paths of research, in which he found a 
glory denied to his puny competitors. The New Science appeared 
in 1726. It was the logical development of his earlier work, 
and, by boldly dedicating it to the imiversities of Europe, Vico 
appealed to the tribunal of aU the learned to judge his claim to 
intellectual greatness. Scarcely any writer is so entirely without 
precursors : Michelet was exaggerating but slightly when he 
declared : “ Avant Vico le premier nom n’6tait pas dit ; apr^ lui, 
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la science 6tait, sinon faite au moins fondle.” The historical 
method, which, in most departments of human knowledge, is of 
immense importance, and to which some owe their very existence, 
was the discovery of Vico. 

In the light of this achievement his minor merits must of neces- 
sity pall. With the intuition of genius the author of the Scienza 
Nuova felt the greatness of his work ; he had, as he expressed it, 
put on a new man. “ Mi ha fermato,” he says, “ come sopra 
un’ alta adamantina rocca, il guidizio di Dio, il quale fa giustizia 
alle opere d* ingegno con la stima dei saggi.” "" 

The remaining years of Vico’s life were devoted to the revision 
of his great work and to the composition of some studies of minor 
importance. The second edition of the Scienza Nvova was dedi- 
cated to Clement XII. The Pope ordered his hearty approval 
to be conveyed to Vico, although he might reasonably have 
considered it far more subversive than the De iure belli et 'pacis, 
by which Vico had profited so greatly, but which had been placed 
upon the “ Index expurgatorius.” A third edition was published 
in 1744, but Vico was nearing the end of his life, and the notes 
and additions inserted by his son Gennaro rendered this edition 
obscure and worthless. 

In 1735, at the instance of the principal chaplain of Charles of 
Bourbon, Vico was appointed royal historiographer. But favour 
had come too late. There is a deep melancholy in the closing 
scenes, which have been described for us by a devoted pupil 
named Sofia. Although tortured by disease and far advanced 
in years, Vico continued to lecture on rhetoric and to give private 
instruction. “The throng of young men at his lectures was 
innumerable. He did not confine his teaching to mere prece^pts 
of rhetoric, but sotight to broaden the minds of his hearers by 
apt illustration and instruction in general knowledge.” “ He 
taught,” says his pupil, “ tutto lo scibile.” In his very dejection 
Vico preserved his greatness of character. His devotion to duty 
was complete, and the pupils whom he instructed at his house 
benefited by his great erudition and were carefully trained to 
think and to act worthily. On January 20, 1 744, he passed away 
whilst attempting to repeat one of the psalms. His friends and 
all the learned, says Sofia, deeply regretted him, enmity was put 
aside, and envy hushed in the recollection that Italy had lost a 
great citizen. 

Vico was of medium height, his features clear cut and some- 
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mosity he excited, but the latent fire of his nature was also a 
force which urged his genius forward, with splendid perseverance, 
towards the accomplishment of his task. If, in his weaker 
moments, quick outbursts of indignation afforded his adversaries 
a pretext for vilification, they were but indications of a strength 
of will which made it possible for him to bear up against “ out- 
rageous fortune.” 

Like Buckle, like Rousseau and many distinguished men, 
Vico had not enjoyed the advantages to be derived from 
following a regular course of studies. The fact is apparent upon 
the face of his writings. Their profundity and originality are, 
no doubt, greater than they might have been, had his mind been 
trained to conform to recognized literary precepts ; but much of 
the obscurity of his thought must be attributed to his not having 
passed through any organized curriculum, and it can hardly be 
doubted that the involved style which rendered many of his 
writings unpleasant to read, and hindered his being duly appre- 
ciated by his contemporaries, was largely due to the same cause. 
Vico has been accused of servility, and the charge cannot be said 
to bo unfounded. His speeches, letters and biographies teem 
with overdrawn expressions of adulation. “Tam bonus erat 
laudator,” says a contemporary, “ ut immortalitatem donare 
posse putaretur.” It is well, however, before passing judgment 
on him, to remember that to one of his lowly origin nobles and 
prelates must have appeared very great folk, and that it was 
only through their favour that he could hope to obtain a hearing 
at a time such as that in which he lived. His praise was often 
merely an ornate expression of gratitude, and to his countrymen 
cannot have sounded so excessive as to a less imaginative race. 
Let it bo added, also, that no laudation was directed to the further- 
ance of a shameful end, nor to the stiffing of what he believed to 
be true. 

Although a tradition which is traced to Qenovesi, a contem- 
porary of Vico, ascribes the obscurity of his style to desire to 
conceal the heterodoxy of his opinions, the suggestion may be 
safely rejected in view of his manifestly religious spirit, and of the 
fact that he enjoyed the friendship of the ecclesiastical authorities, 
including even the censor himself. Vico’s opinions contained 
much which the Church might fear, but, whether he was himself 

aware of their character or not, his good faith is unmistakable. 

24 
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As has been said, Vigo was imbued with a reverent spirit, his 
mind turned around deep religious convictions. Nothing is 
more strange than the frankness with which he accepts the adage 
‘‘Multa simb vera secundum philosophiam sed non secundum 
theologiam.” Affirming propositions which had been hitherto 
regarded as contradictory to Scripture, Vico brushes the difficulty 
aside with the remark that his opinions relate to Gentile and not 
to Jewish history. In one to whom the human aspect of the Bible 
was unknown, such language is not, perhaps, so strange as it may 
seem to a modem ear, but the inconsistency of this position is 
best accounted for by the reflection that Vico was entirely un- 
conscious of the subversive tendency of his historical method. 

Vico’s Teaching. — ^The teaching of Vico did not result in 
the formation of a distinct school of philosophy, as did that 
of Descartes and Locke ; but during his lifetime and for a 
short period after his death, his admirers in Naples and even 
in the Northern Italian cities were both numerous and zealous. 
In the Biografia degli uomini lUustri di Napoli, Martuscelli relates 
that Vico’s house was the rendezvous of all the literary men 
of the time ; and Romano, a contemporary critic, statt^s that 
he feared to publish his work controverting Vico’s historical 
opinions because of the number of the latter’s adherents and 
of their strongly partisan feeling. “A great part of our city 
would,” he says, “ have supported Vico against any opponent.” 
The same critic tells us that the “ Vichiano,” or fanatical 
Vico scholar, quickly became a type in which devotion to the 
master was not always equalled by general intelligence. Some 
there were, of these scholars, who would read nothing which 
Vico had omitted to explain. Such elements as these, although 
they help to show the attraction exercised by an original mind, 
were hardly calculated to form the nucleus of a new system. A 
wider sphere of development presented itself in the North, and 
the interest which Vico excited at Venice, where the trammels 
of literature were less tightly drawn, made it seem for a while 
that his ideas had fallen on good ground. But the times were 
out of joint. Italy had ceased to take a prominent place among 
the thought-producing nations, and the hope of Vico to renovate 
her and win her a place beside Holland and Germany demanded 
the accomplishment of a task which was not to be completed 
before the lapse of more than a century. The greatness of Vico 
itself explains his failure. “ He had,” says Michelet, “ forgotten 
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the language of the past, and could speak only that of the future.” 
When his speculations were at last made known to the nineteenth 
century their worth was, in many instance, no longer recogniz- 
able, because they had ceased to rank as discoveries. The first 
movement towards a better .appreciation of Vico took place in 
Lombardy at the opening of the nineteenth century. A number 
of Neapolitan exiles published at Milan some critical essays on 
the system of their distinguished countryman, and there rapidly 
came into being a new growth of Vico literature which spread 
beyond the Alps when, in 1807, Wolf published a mongoraph in 
reply to the charge of having borrowed his Homeric theory from 
the Scienza Nuova, The publication of Niebuhr’s R^miache 
Oeschichiey in 1811, brought Vico into still greater prominence, 
when it was pointed out that there was a remarkable resemblance 
between the view of early Roman history there propounded, and 
the almost forgotten hypotheses of the Neapohtan philosopher. 

The final impulse, to which the complete recognition of Vico 
is undoubtedly due, was given by Michelet, who, in 1827, pub- 
lished a translation of the Scienza Nvova and of some of the minor 
works, accompanied by a very eulogistic introduction, in which 
the great historian’s youthful zeal has, perhaps, led him to display 
too freely the enthusiasm of a discoverer. From thenceforward 
the attention of eminent men has in many countries been directed 
to the study and elucidation of Vico. Cousin, Mill and Mancini 
were acquainted with the theories of the Scienza Nvova. Special 
studies on Vico have at intervals appeared in French, German, 
and English, and although M. Penjon, writing in 1888,^ declared 
“ comme la mode 6tait venue, elle a pass^,” if we judge from the 
fact that, in almost every succeeding year, new students of Vico 
have ap}>eared, we may reasonably believe that his fame is not 
dead nor even diminished, but that the poor Neapolitan professor, 
whom a contemporary satirist pictured, 

Straluiiato e smunto 
oolla ferola in mano,** 

has survived failure and at last come by his own. 

We have now described in their broad outlines the age in which 
Vico lived and the vicissitudes of his life and writings. It remains 
to give a brief account of his opinions, to point out their value, 
and so to place ourselves in a position from which we may judge 
of his comparative worth. 

Philaaophique, 1888, zxv. 
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The earliest of Vico’s philosophical writings are, as has been 
said, his Academic speeches. He did not himself attach any 
permanent value to them, and even regretted having published 
the only one which was printed before the nineteenth century. 
They have, however, considerable interest both as furnishing the 
earliest indications of his mature opinions, and because they 
show the methods of study which he cwivocated and, to a con- 
siderable extent, himself followed. The Orations are six in 
number, and are composed in a clear style. The first deals with 
the importance of introspection. The Delphic inscription 
aeavToiv is represented as the beginning of aD wisdom. Self- 
knowledge lea^ to the knowledge of Grod. The dignity of human 
nature is shown by the fact that the heathen gods were personifi- 
cations of human attributes. The proper study of mankind is 
man, and by developing his mind he fulfils the fundamental law 
of his being and attunes himself to the Divine purposes. The 
struggle between the dictates of wisdom and man’s perverse 
tendencies is dwelt on in the second Oration. The Divine reason 
generates the world of realities, and by exercising his reason 
alone can man have knowledge of that world. Wisdom and 
virtue are in themselves identical. 

In the third Oration the functions of literature are indicated 
and the enormity of their abuse insisted upon. The conscious- 
ness of ignorance is the mark of true learning. Vico teaches in 
the fourth and fifth Orations that an altruistic ideal should 
govern the pursuit of science, that the seeker after knowledge 
should emulate the Divine goodness in promoting the common 
welfare. He advances a remarkable argument to prove that 
war is connected with hteraiy activity, and that both phenomena 
have, in fact, usually synchronized. This is the earliest of Vico’s 
historical generalizations. The sixth and last Oration, published 
under the title De ratione studiorum, may be looked on as forming, 
in certain respects, an introduction to Vico’s later works. As 
appear from the Autobiography, the attention of Vico was 
directed, on his return to Naples, to the Cartesian philosophy 
and to what he came to consider its fundamental error. Vico 
was unable to appreciate the causes which had brought the 
scholastic philosophy into disrepute. His education had kept 
him apart from the action of the forces that led the seventeenth 
century to embrace so readily the universal doubt of Descartes. 
To most of his contemporaries severance from the past and total 
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rejection of its authority seemed the only rational means by which 
to emancipate the mind and initiate an acceptable system of 
thought : to Vico, steeped as he was in the wisdom of the ancients, 
and with his unqualified admiration for Boman Jurisprudence, 
Descartes’ pretension seemed a mere madness, capable of causing, 
if accepted, irreparable loss. In the 2>e ratione stvdiorum, there- 
fore, he proposes to discuss this fundamental question of method, 
and to show cause why the principles of the Discours sur la 
nUthode should be repudiated in any soimd system of education. 
He was aware of the service Descartes had rendered by asserting 
the importance of individual judgment {vide Answer to a criti- 
cism of his De antiquisshna sapientia), but the assertion that to 
know Latin was to know no more than Cicero’s servant seemed 
to one of Vico’s temperament to betray a total lack of the his- 
torical sense. The discovery of the application of algebra to 
geometry might ultimately lead to that of the differential cal- 
culus, but even were Descartes able to construct the world out of 
motion and extension he could not reconstruct its wisdom, the 
accumulated product of ages. The attempt to confine instruc- 
tion to the mathematical and kindred sciences, to dispense with 
the study of subjects in which merely moral certitude is attain- 
able, cannot be justified, for it fails to take into account man’s 
proper nature. Vico perceived the truth of the rule governing 
all modem education, which was afterwards more clearly enun- 
ciated by Pestalozzi, that the method and order of instruction 
should be adapted to the natural course of intellectual develop- 
ment. The early study of abstract science is wrong because it 
fails to call into play the powers that are strongest in childhood. 
Although Vico must have disapproved Bacon’s scant respect for 
Aristotle and his doctrines, he was at one with him in insisting 
on the reform of scientific method, on the importance of observa- 
tion and experiment in natural science, and he desired this oration 
to be regarded as the complement of the De augmetUis sdentiarum. 
The analytical method of study Vico maintains to be logically 
out of place when the mind has not been already stored with an 
adequate knowledge. Topic must precede criticism. The hope 
that the secrets of nature might be unlocked by the mathematical 
reasoning of the Cartesians had led to the abandonment of prac- 
tical research. Ethics and politics had ceased to be seriously 
taught. These are merely examples of the evils which result 
from the employment of defective method. The argument then 
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proceeds to seek confirmation from the history of Roman law, 
and the discussion is ended by an apology for the vastness of 
the subject undertaken. Rhetoric, in the true sense, is concerned 
with all wdsdom. 

The point of view of the writer of this discourse is, as has been 
seen, essentially that of a teacher. The difficulties Vico had 
encountered in pursuing his own studies had, no doubt, impressed 
on his mind the practical rather than the philosophic view of 
the importance of method. His criticism of Descartes is neces- 
sarily crude, because he was but ill acquainted with that philo- 
sopher’s opinions, and appreciation of the immense importance 
of Descartes’ mathematics could hardly be exx)ected in a publicist 
who declared that he had not succeeded in crossing the jxma 
asinomm. The De ratione is, however, notwithstanding its 
obvious limitations, based on sound educational principles. The 
broad grounds on which Cartesian doubt is rejected are accept- 
able at the present day, and the necessity of providing an educa- 
tion before all things practical is one that has gained univeiml 
recognition. “ Men must not be taught,” said Vico, in one of 
his letters, “ as if they were destined to enter a world composed 
of lines, numbers and algebraic sjmibols !” Such common-sense 
views were rare in the eighteenth century. 

The prominence given in the Dc ratione to the study of juris 
prudence is an indication of the importance Vico attached to it. 
The insight into the past which a knowledge of Roman law must 
bring with it, was, in his opinion, sure to create that ser se of 
human solidarity which is of the essence of wisdom. Juris- 
prudence was, therefore, the most indispensable of studies ; it 
was the foundation on which Vico subsequently reared the struc- 
ture of historic criticism. Before dealing with Vico’s works on 
jurisprudence it will be necessary to briefly refer to a book 
intended to form part of a philosophic treatise which Vico did 
not live to complete. The De antiqnissima lialorum sapientia, 
more usually known as the Liber meiaphysicvs, led to a long con- 
troversy immediately after its publication, and it constitutes in 
many respects a strange anomaly in the development of its 
author’s mind. The science of language may be said not to have 
existed before the foundation of the Asiatic Society of Calcutta. 
The systematic study of aU languages, with a view to ascertain- 
ing the rules that govern their formation and development, has 
been undertaken in times comparatively recent : the task would 
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have been fruitless until a knowledge of Sanskrit made it possible 
to see the underlying unity of European languages. The im- 
mense strides that the new branch of knowledge has made since 
Sanskrit became part of university curricula render it difficult 
for us to appreciate the attempts made in previous times to deal 
with the phenomena of language. Vico proposed, in writing the 
Liber metaph/yaicua^ to discover the principles of a primeval 
philosophy by studying the origins of Latin words. The belief 
in prehistoric wisdom was not a new one. From the Hebrew 
story of the Fall down to the belated lucubrations of Mr. Glad- 
stone, there has been a steady flow of contributions to this attrac- 
tive subject. Vico’s attention'^was first drawn to it by the De 
aapiefUia veterum of Bacon. But the end he had in view was 
different, as it was from that of the Cratylus of Plato, from which 
he professed to draw much of his inspiration. The importance 
of etymological studies may have been brought home to Vico by 
his acquaintance with Roman law. The theory clung to for a 
thousand years, that the letter of the law must remain unim- 
paired, that the quasi-sacred structure of the Twelve Tables 
contained the whole law — fi/aia aaqui iuria — cannot have failed to 
impress on a mind, already imbued with veneration for the past, 
a keen sense of the wisdom of the ancient world. Worship of 
the past is a common creed among scholars. In thus founding a 
philosophy on the study of the past, Vico, no doubt, also sought 
to find a solid ground on which to make a stand against the 
inroads of Cartesianism. To an adversary who could establish 
on an historical basis the whole of human knowledge, it wero 
folly to oppose the all-sufficiency of individual experience. 
Although the entire fabric of the De antiquissiina aapientia had 
to be definitely abandoned when Vico wrote the Neto Science, it 
may be useful to note a few of the main positions of the early 
work. The first and principal question which Vico proposed to 
solve was that of the origin and validity of knowledge. 'Ihe 
Latins, according to Vico, held that that which is made is alone 
true. Complete truth resides only in the Divine mind. God 
has made all things, and contains them in Himself ; hence His 
mind has entire knowledge of them. The mind of men, on the 
other hand, is outside created things, and is therefore unable to 
attain to any knowledge of them beyond what is purely super- 
ficial. Divine knowledge may be compared to a solid figure, 
human knowledge to a plane. Adopting the principle that 
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nothing is knowable of which the cause is unknown, Vico denies 
reality to human knowledge which is not confined to the products 
of the mind. The vemm must always be the /ocfum, and nothing 
more. Keality is for us confined to abstract truth, the genera- 
tion of our own mind. The logical outcome of this position is 
complete surrender to the Cartesians. Man is the god of his 
mental world of abstractions ; beyond that world all is darkness 
and unreality. From the “ cogito, ergo sum ” to the complete 
certitude of mathematical truth, a universe of form and number, 
these are man’s domain, but with them it ends. This test 
of truth was too artificial to bear examination. The fact that 
an idea is generated in the mind affords guarantee that it has its 
counterpart in the outer world. Yet Vico was led to use his 
criterium as an argument against scepticism, and to urge that 
the mere comprehension of causes was sufficient to establish the 
existence of Deity. By asserting the claim of metaphysical truth 
to rank before that of mathematics, Vico virtually ceased to 
maintain the validity of the text. Metaphysics is not a know’ledgc 
of causes as such, and it is only by abandoning the notion that 
noiitia rerum per causas is the only reliable truth, and by relying 
hke Fichte and Hegel, on an instinctive belief in the absolute, 
that the science of Being can be placed at the top of the scale of 
certitude. 

The inconsequence of Vico’s metaphysics was in great part due 
to the desultory character of his training, and to the fact that he 
was lacking in the clearness of mental analysis, without which 
metaphysics become a mere logomachy. His mind had not 
assimilated the store of notions he derived from Greek philo- 
sophy and from his immediate predecessors. To one not natur- 
ally moulded for such studies, confusion was the inevitable result. 
The doctrine of metaphysical points, erroneously attributed by 
Vico to Zeno of Citium, is treated in the De Sapientia in a charac- 
teristically confused and unsatisfactory manner. Against the 
Pythagorean view that everything must be reduced to a sum 
of points, Zeno the Eleatic had, by the argument from dichotomy, 
established the mathematical view that a point is merely position 
wi hout magnitude. If a line be composed of points we must be 
able to say how many points it contains, but we can always 
divide a line into halves so that if it b<^ made up of points there 
will always be more than any given number. The argument was 
one of many advanced by Zeno to prove the unreality of matter 
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and motion and the falsity of the pluralist theories of the Pytha- 
goreans, and was intended to accredit the pure monism of 
Parmenides. It served the same end as the celebrated puzzle 
of Achilles and the tortoise. The metaphysical point was, 
therefore, according to Zeno, a mere figment of the mind, and 
Vico’s belief that he had propoimded the doctrine of points 
betrayed grave ignorance of Greek philosophy. The fact that 
the Scholastics had represented Zeno of Citium as teaching that 
matter was ultimately composed of points no doubt led to the 
belief of Vico that the Zeno of his imagination had solved the 
problem of “the one and the many ” by means of the doctrine 
of points. The great question as to how the absolute is related 
to the relative, or in other words how Grod has produced nature, 
had tormented the Greek mind, and it was now to receive its 
final solution by aid of an old conception applied in the light of 
revelation. The points are, according to Vico, immaterial — they 
belong to the intelligible world, they are without material attri- 
butes, they, like the monads of Leibnitz, produce extension with- 
out being themselves extended, they are the essences or virtules 
from which all things proceed. These points emanating from the 
Divinity are the inateria prima of created things, the “ form ” 
of wliich is impressed on them by the Divine xnind. Although 
Vico sometimes appears to regard the points as, like the substance 
of Spinoza, etis per se existens, he does not consistently do so, for he 
attempts to distinguish the Divine substance from that of which 
the points are composed ; whilst, in other passages, he appears 
to suggest that the points are in reality one and indivisible, and 
he even boldly lays down in his Risposta propositions which, 
literally read, involve compfete pantheism. The evident dangers 
of heterodox views led Vico to make a declaration of his adherence 
to the tenets of the Church, but the natural trend of his meta- 
physical speculations was undoubtedly towards pantheism, and 
the tardy insertion of a saving clause merely serves to accentuate 
tile difficulty. Some of the positions taken in the De sapientia 
are purely Cartesian — c.jr., that nature abhors a vacuum ; whilst, 
as we have seen, his metaphysics are strikingly similar to those 
of Ijeibnitz. The whole work teems with contradictions and 
confusions into which it is useless to enter, and nowhere has 
Vico attempted to furnish satisfactory evidence of his theories. 
So useless is his theory of points to serve as an explanation of 
the problem which he set himself, that he unconsciously drifts 
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from it (as we have seen) towards pantheism. The De sapietUia 
is undoubtedly the least original and the worst thought out of 
all the compositions of Vico. A striking testimony to this 
opinion is afforded by the fact that Mamiani claimed Vico as a 
sensationalist, Rosmini held him to be an idealist, and in the 
opinion of Gioberti his doctrine tended towards realism. 

Vico and Jurisprudence. — ^We have now given a sufficient 
sketch of the earlier writings of Vico, and may proceed to a 
short exposition of his juristic and moral philosophy. Besides 
the fact that the legal side of the philosopher is of more 
direct interest, it should not be forgotten that his fame in 
wider fields of speculation is largely due to a profound study 
of Roman law, and to the broad grasp of the principles of 
historical development which a thorough acquaintance with 
both civil and canon law could alone enable him to attain 
to. The experience of Vico as a teacher and his ambition to 
obtain a chair of jurisprudence had probably some influence 
in determining the direction of his thought. In what appears 
to have been a purely fortuitous way, he came to read the T)e 
itire belli ei pads of Hugo Grotius. The book had been published 
in 1625, and had exercised a very profoimd influence in Europe. 
Gustavus Adolphus carried a copy with him in his campaigns, 
and so rapidly did the science created by Grotius assume im- 
portance that the Elector Palatine founded a professorship of 
International Law at Heidelberg within the lifetime of the Dutch 
jurist. Although the De iure was mainly practical in its aims, 
the fact that it presented a very broad and entirely novel view 
of a department of law imknown to the Roman world rendered 
it antecedently probable that the work would impress a specu- 
lative mind such as Vico’s. It must undoubtedly have led him 
to enlarge his previous notions of the domain of law, and sharp- 
ened his perception of the principles which originate and govern 
the legislation of mankind. The conception that human nature 
is the mother of rights, naturalis iuris mater quee nos eiiamsi re 
nvUa indigeremus ad societatem mulvam appetendam ferret — the 
belief in a common human nature governed by a social instinct, 
the oUeiayat^ of the Stoics — ^became a principle on which Vico 
built his philosophy of law and, eventually, his phflosophy of 
history. True it is that, whilst expressing his indebtedness to 
Grotius, Vico thought he saw serious ground for criticizing him. 
As his own mind began to perccuve the true nature of the his- 
torical method, the accumulation of authorities and the display 
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of erudition in the De ttire seemed less and less philosophic. It 
became apparent to Vico that the natural development of law 
must be dealt with in a fimdamentally different manner. It is 
of course true that much of the criticism directed by Vico against 
the great work of Qrotius is beside the point. The supreme im- 
portance which Vico attached to the primary source of l^gal 
principles may explain, but cannot justify, the reproach that 
Grotius, by severing theology from law, cut the latter adrift 
from its vital principle and deprived it of the power of fructifica- 
tion. In the eyes of modem science, and even in those of later 
eighteenth-century writers, the treatment of law as a self-con- 
tained subject marked a distinct advance in that department, 
and might be regarded as a manifestation and necessary con- 
sequence of the new spirit which, in wider fields of knowledge, 
had, since the seventeenth century, been substituting the idea 
of a natural order of things for the medieval conception of Divine 
intervention. It seems equally futile to detract from the merits 
of Grotius on the ground that he was insuflSciently acquainted 
with municipal law and its historical basis. The statement, were 
it true, would not seriously compromise the theses Avhich Grotius 
intended to establish. The work of Grotius is undoubtedly open 
to censure, both in point of style and of the absolutist character 
of polity which he approved. The strange Anew of natural law 
which, distinguishing ius ruUurale simpliciter from that pro certo 
rerum statu, led to the admission of slavery and the savage usages 
of warfare such as that of poisoned weapons, as sanctioned by 
natural law, may well be considered a more sob'd ground for un- 
favourable comment. The confusion into which Grotius seems 
to have fallen in aflSliating positive law to laws of nature from 
which at the same time it derives its legitimacy and with which 
it may nevertheless be in contradiction, leaves, also, ample room 
for objection. The explanation of the unsatisfactory character 
of Vico’s criticism of Grotius may, perhaps, be found in the fact 
that the aims of the two Avriters had little in common, and that 
whilst the jural speculations of the one were directed towards 
the elaboration of a phiiosophico-historical theory, those of the 
other tended towards an end primarily practical, and probably 
gained in force in direct proportion to their severance from 
speculative topics. 

The influence of Pufendorf and Gravina on Vico seems scarcely 
traceable, although the former is frequently cited by him in a 
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somewhat vague way, as are also Hobbes and Selden, But if 
there be a direct precursor of Vico in the department of law, it 
is clearly to Grotius that the honour is due. He was, for Vico, 
iurisconsuUus generis humani. Professor Flint has ingeniously 
attempted to show that the historical method applied by Vico 
to the study of law and, in the Scienza Nuova, to that of the social 
cosmos, were derived, although illogically, yet by a natural 
sequence, from the arbitrary criterion of certitude laid down in 
the Liher Tnetaphysicus, The restriction of knowledge to the 
truths which the mind has itself produced, and the consequent 
necessity, if an almost entire scepticism was to be avoided, of 
admitting a further field of mental activity, to which he gave 
the name of consciousness, resulted in confusion ; but it also led, 
in the view taken by Professor Flint, to the great idea of a 
development of human thought and of the evolution of the moral 
world. The wide regions of belief, in which the arbitrary rule 
of verum factum had no application, were, by a great rational 
process, contemporaneous and conterminous with the advance 
of science, gradually to be incorporated in the dominions of real 
knowledge, where they would be subject to no shadow of doubt. 
This notion, propounded by Vico at the expense of strict logic, 
may well have been the nucleus from which his later speculations 
derived their earliest origin. 

Vico’s principal work on law is entitled De uno universi Juris 
principio et fine uno. A glance at its plan is sufficient to show 
that, in form at least, it is dominated by distinctly theological 
notions. Accepting the definition of the Institutes, “ iurispni- 
dentia est divinarum atgue humanarum rerum notitia,*^ Vico 
divides his subject into three parts : i.e., the study (1) of the 
origin, (2) of the course, (3) of the subsistence of jurisprudence, 
and undertakes to establish the three propositions : 

Origine, omnes a Deo pro venire ; 

Circulo, ad Deum red ire omnes ; 

Constantia, in Deo omnes constare. 

He appears to have believed that this distribution of the sub- 
ject-matter by reference to a theological conception was an 
integral part of the system he taught, but it may safely bo 
assumed that such is not the case, and that the scheme is but an 
instance of the author’s tendency to subdivide in an arbitrary 
and needless manner. The clearness of the work is also marred 
by the enunciation of principles or disjointed lemmata, the 
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presence of which renders the legal and moral principles treated 
of unnecessarily obscure. If these peculiarities be overlooked, 
the doctrine of Vico in the De uno may be more readily explained. 
The fimdamental position may be expressed in the proposition 
that the science of law is based both on reason and on authority, 
or, in other words, on philosophy and history. Philosophy 
brings to light the laws to which human nature is subject, and 
accounts for the causes of events. History bears witness to 
events, teaches the order in which they succeed, and the circum- 
stances in which they may be expected to recur. Universal 
jurisprudence is thus formed of three parts — “ cocdeacit expart^ms 
tribm, philosophia, historia et qvadam propria arte iuris ad facta 
accommodandi,^^ A proof of the proposition is sought by Vico 
in the history of law in Greece and Rome. The principles of law 
had, among the Greeks, been of considerable importance in philo- 
sophical discussions. The branch of philosophy which politics 
treat of grew out of legal studies. It was intimately connected 
with ethics, and this again finds its principles in metaphysics, 
the fountain-head of pure wisdom — hominia consummatnx. 
Besides these teachers of law as an abstract science, there were, 
at Athens, a body of practitioners {TTpayfutriKoi) who, confining 
their attention to pure practice, were acquainted only with 
recorded law and decided cases. The whole body of Attic law 
was familiar to them, but their knowledge was unreasoned and 
contemptible. The inevitable result of this separation of theory 
from practice was that law as an art, iuris ars, did not exist in 
Greece. The rational application of broad legal principles to the 
facts of particular cases was impossible alike both to the pure 
theorist and to the pragmatist. When the question at issue was 
mainly one of fact, it was argued according to the precepts of 
rhetoric ; where one of law, the pleader, without regard to the 
righteousness of the cause, invoked indiscriminately the written 
law or the precepts of philosophy. 

,The Romans show us an entirely different state of things. The 
free spirit of the people had engendered broad views and a love 
of their country which placed the public welfare before private 
interest. For the Roman, experience in a succession of respon- 
sible offices took the place of theoretical training ; the worship 
of the gods that of metaphysic. The Patrician magistrate was, 
at once, legislator and jurisconsult. Schooled in civic wisdom, 
acquainted with the underlying reason for the law wd aoous- 



tomied to determine its application, the early citizen of the metro- 
polis of law combined in himself the philosopher, the pragmatist 
and the Greek rhetorician. This state of things did not long 
endure. Before the first Punic war Tiberius Conmcanius began 
to give systematic legal instruction to the Patrician youth. His 
teaching marked the inception of Roman jurisprudence doctrimi 
propria Bomunorum, This early form of instruction, intended 
as a preparation for service in the magistrature, dealt with law 
from the political point of view (ratio civUis), It was not till the 
Empire had spread civilization over the world, that law, tinged 
with humanitarianism, and by adopting the principles of equity, 
became truly iusti cUgue iniusii sciefUia. A third source of law, 
independent of history and pure philosophy, is to be found in the 
etymological study of legal terminology. The jurisconsult was, in 
Rome, the eminently wise man, familiar with all things, Divine 
and human. For us, however, in the opinion of Vico, Roman 
law is not final — we are furnished with another gmde in Reason. 
The idea of our power, our knowledge and our wishes (Nosse, 
velle, posse), guided by the light of revelation, affords us the prin- 
cipal means of attaining to universal justice. It is the human con- 
science reflecting Divine light, that is represented in all legislation 
which ready embodies the rules of immutable justice. In order to 
attain perfection the true jurisconsult must, therefore, keep before 
him the principles of philosophy as well as the positive law which 
they underhe, and he must, above all, strive, by a study of events 
and monuments, to discover the origin of legal principles and the 
manner in which the various ages have regarded them. This 
combined method is the true key to jurisprudence ; it avoids the 
endless contradictions to which all other methods have led, and 
it alone affords a means of reconciling Christian precept with the 
systems of antiquity. Man is a fallen creature, he possesst's in 
his degraded condition vestiges of the perfection which was his 
before the Fall. By striving to win back some of the good he 
has lost and overcoming mere animal instincts, much may still 
be retrieved with the Divine assistance. 

These semi-theological conceptions do not greatly influence the 
subsequent argument of the De uno, which proceeds in a singu- 
larly modem spirit. 

The problem of the origin of society and social polity is to us 
less attractive than it was to the writers of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. It was a prevalent belief among them that. 
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should they succeed in discovering the origin of society, its 
formative influences and earliest tendencies, that knowledge 
would be of the very greatest value, since it would enable them 
to lay down the rules of the science of government, and perhaps 
to predict the ultimate end to which mankind may aspire. 
Although we no longer believe that results so far-reaching can 
bo thus obtained, and therefore attach far less importance to 
these studies, yet when we reflect that, with all our modem 
progress, our ideas on the origin of society are as dim and may 
turn out to possess no more flnahty than the theories of Hobbes 
or of Rousseau, it is natural that we should examine the earher 
speculations and compare them, with interest, to our own. 

The modem question as to whether society was first formed 
by voluntary aggregation of many families or by the natural 
expansion of one, may be said to be the political aspect of the 
problem as to what were the motives which actuated its mem- 
bers. To the latter Vico attempted to give the answer. Man 
in a state of isolation and ignorance suffers from a twofold need. 
On the one hand his feeble mind requires the support of those of 
his fellow-creatures in order to arrive by intercourse at some 
modicum of truth. On the other his fragile body cannot, alone, 
hope to struggle successfully against the blind forces of nature. 
The first of these requirements suppHes the spiritual basis of 
society ; the second its material foundation. If this supposition 
be sound, society may be defined as an exchange of utilities — 
vlUiUUum comrmmio — mental and material, and the function of 
law will be to secure justice in such exchange. To the Roman 
precept Bona fide agUo we may add as a necessary corollary Ex 
vero viviio. Society, aided by the legislator, aims thus at our 
perfection, moral and material, and it is necessarUy governed in 
its aim by these two precepts. They are inseparably correlated ; 
for who can be honest in his dealings if he be morally depraved, 
or morally honest if his acts be unjust ? That reason alone bears 
out these principles is shown by their expression in the prascepta 
iwris of the InMUvtes, To attain to a complete justice, it is 
necessary, however, according to Vico, to superimpose on these 
purely rational rules the Christian law of charity — in omnes 
hominis proB Deo charikUem. To injure no one is not complete 
justice ; its natural complement is service of our neighbour, in 
act and thought. To give our neighbour his due is but a pcurtial 
fulfilment of the law, if that due does not comprise all things 
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necessary for the perfection of his existence. These principles 
led Vico to enunciate two rules which may at first sight seem 
inadmissible. The first — Lex aummce neceseitcUis — sanctions in 
case of urgent necessity an inlierent right in every man to preserve 
his life by taking the property of another even against the will 
of the owner. By the second — Lex innocum utUUatis — every 
man has the right to use and even to abuse the property of 
another, if he profits by so doing and the owner thereby suffer 
no loss. As rules of everyday conduct these rights might no 
doubt be open to serious question. M. Franck^ has pointed out 
that the second rule is inconsistent with the current definition of 
ownership, and would in many cases imply the right to do vio- 
lence to an owner’s wishes. With regard to the first he objects 
that such a right would destroy the virtue of charitable acts, 
which would no longer be volimtary, and that no limit can be 
assigned to the necessity which would justify spoliation. Such 
objections lose force when it is remembered that Vico’s object is 
to determine the conditions of a pure distributive justice, putting 
aside, for the purposes of his argument, all considerations of mere 
expediency or practicability. The conception of ownership we 
have formed is the result of a vast historical experience, and is, 
like all positive law, moulded by the exigencies of social life. 
It may not, therefore, perhaps be theoretically perfect. The 
Christian obligation of charity, again, is not dependent on chari- 
able acts being unsanctioned by the law of the land, nor is it 
any ground against necessity as a justification for despoiling 
another of his property, to point out that the necessity may be 
hard to establish, as might be alleged against the justifiability 
of self-defence. From the eloquent judgment of Lord Coleridge 
in R, V. Dudley (L.R., 14 Q.B.D., 273), it appears that even the 
question whether necessity may justify the taking of another’s 
life — his most precious possession — is one (at least morally 
speaking) not entirely removed from discussion. 

Since the end of society is an exchange of utilities in a just 
proportion, and the function of law is to secure that this pro- 
portion be maintained, two broad divisions of legislation may be 
naturally distinguished. Equalizing justice (iustitia crquatrix), 
comprising the law intended to maintain equality of rights 
between persons subject to the same duties, embraces the whole 
civil law. Distributive justice {in dietributionibvs regnal) deter- 

^ Journal dea Savants, Mars et Avrii, ISCl. 
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mines the apportionment of rewards and punishments. It is 
grouped together as penal law, and its principles stated as 
follows. The sanction provided by nature for the safeguard of 
rights lies in the moral conscience and the pangs of remorse to 
which she has subjected their violator. Habitual depravity 
lessens, however, the acuteness of these pangs, and it is for the 
purpose of inflicting on the wrong-doer the necessary supplement 
of suffering that the legislator subjects him to bodily pain {ipsis 
est ferme peccandi necessitas). Other motives for punishment 
would degenerate to mere vengeance or tyranny. Keeping the 
basis of penalty before us, it becomes clear that the legislator 
would be imjustified in punishing acts which are harmful to the 
wrong-doer alone, the “ reflective offences ” of Bentham. Con- 
science is here a sufficient deterrent. He must likewise make his 
aim coincide with that of conscience, which is the amendment 
of the culprit, and where that amendment is hopeless his duty is 
confined to safeguarding society ; he cannot gratify its desires 
of vengeance. “ The least excess,” says Bentham, “ consecrated 
to the sole object of vengeance would be pure evil.” The doctrine 
is as old as the Chrgicts of Plato. 

Civil law is, according to Vico, comprised in three divisions : 

“ Dominium,” or the right of dealing with things ; “ Libertas,” 
that of living imimpeded ; “Tutela,” that of protecting oneself 
or one’s interests. Of these rights the civil personality is com- 
posed, and they are each of them an essential part of it. If our 
existence be hindered we cannot enjoy ownership ; if we be 
deprived of our property our liberty is useless. If we be unable 
to protect our liberty and our property they are both of them 
equally illusory. The liberty of man is part of his constitution. 
The natural exercise of his faculties, his will and intelligence, or 
the moral instinct which tells him recta agere est necesse, vivere 
non est necesse, demands that he shall be free to act. The admis- 
sion of liberty as an innate prerogative of man logically entails 
the recognition of property. The body is mewt to obey the 
mind, for it cannot act alone ; and in the same way material 
things fall naturally under the dominion of reason, the supreme 
arbiter of things created. “ Tutela,” the right of protection, is 
equally well founded. The senses protect the body, reason 
protects the rashness of instinct, and the self-conscious soul 
guards her own sanctuary. The duty of positive civil law is to 
protect these three rights and to obviate their abuse. When we 
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turn from theory to the world of history, we, in fact, find that 
the principles thus rationally deduced have been slowly evolved 
from age to age, and, under the pressure of outward circumstance, 
found expression in the existing social order. Where these 
principles have been misunderstood and a false growth has con- 
sequently taken place, the institutions evolved contain in them- 
selves the germ of dissolution ; they must inevitably pass away. 

It will be seen from the foregoing sketch of Vico’s system of 
origins that the theory of the Social Compact is left entirely out 
of account. That theory, which, although its ultimate develop- 
ment in Spinoza and Rousseau was due largely to the desire to 
supply a theoretical apology for resistance to the abuse of power, 
was based in its origin on a political truism which Vico would 
doubtless not have hesitated to admit. That Society implies 
the consent of at least a majority of its members cannot be 
reasonably gainsaid. Aristotle’s notion of the State as a 
Koiveovia implies his recognition of the fact, and it is equally 
involved in the transition from the siattis ex lege of the De Uno or 
the siaio ferino of the Scienza Nrwva to the most rudimentary 
form of a common life. Vico, however, was not led astray, as 
were so many authors of the age, by the attractive simplicity of 
a theory which remained plausible only if all but one of the 
integrating influences to which primitive man was subject were 
overlooked. Whilst recognizing the fact that the wish to form 
a community must be supposed present in the minds of its 
founders, however barbarous, he did not admit that such wish 
and consequent consent were the determining influences. 

Man in his primeval condition was, according to Vico, far lower 
than the angels ; he bore a far closer likeness to the post-simian 
species of Darwin. The whole picture presented to us in the De 
U no and in the Sciermi Nuova bears, in fact, a striking resemblance 
to that drawn by Huxley and the evolutionist school. The 
primitive family of Vico is, broadly speaking, the cyclopean 
family of modem sociology. 

The substance of the De Constantia J urisprydentice^ihe sequel to 
the De Uno, is incorporated in the Scienza nuova. It will there- 
fore be sufficient and convenient to refer to it incidentally in 
speaking of the latter work. Our remarks will be confined to a 
succinct statement of the general scope of Vico’s principal treatise 
and of some of the more important questions arising out of it. 
The New Science is an extremely difficult book to analyze. 
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Encumbered with strange and often grotesque illustrations of 
historical doctrines, uncouth in language, eccentric in turns of 
thought, and, in most editions, badly printed, the magnum opus 
of Vico presents an aspect so forbidding that nothing less than 
originality of the highest order can explain its survival and 
frequent republication. Its formal defects are attributable, in 
part, to the speed with which Vico wrote — he prepared the 
second edition in four months — ^and in part also to his disregard 
for purity of language. In many letters are found expressions 
of his contempt for lexicons and current works of reference. His 
method seems to have been to meditate long and carefully and 
then to hurriedly commit the result to paper, under the pressure 
of an intellectual fervour which a contemporary describes as 
akin to the furor poeticua. Corrections, when he made them, 
related invariably to the substance of his work, and rendered it 
more obscure than before. 

Vico and History. — In spite of the scholastic stamp of Vico’s 
philosophy, some of his modem admirers have claimed him to be a 
positivist. Professor de Luca, in his Dinamica deUe Forze sociali, 
has a chapter entitled Vico e Comte,” and an introduction to a 
recent reprint of the Sciema nuova is devoted to showing its per- 
sistent positivism. The points in which our author is supposed 
to betray his positivist tendencies might be more aptly indicated 
as proof of the modernity of his temper. Prominent 6unong them 
is his historical scepticism, which raised a storm of protest among 
his contemporaries. Although Vico had found the methodic doubt 
of Descartes repugnant, and had devoted a considerable part of 
his dialectical skiU to showing its absurdity in philosophy, in 
his liistorical studies the preliminary rejection of traditional 
beliefs is so absolute that he might be thought a disciple of the 
French philosopher. No writer prior to Vico had attempted to 
question the general credibility of early history and tradition to 
an extent at all comparable with that to which he went in the 
Scienza nuova. There had, of coiu*se, been critical treatises on 
special documents or dealing with the traditions of particular 
nations. 

The Dedamatio of Lorenzo Valla successfully exposed the 
forgery of Constantine’s donation. The efforts of Gerard Jan 
Vossius and Pico della Mirandola to imite in a harmonious design 
Christianity and the fables of clavssical antiquity may, perhaps, 
imply an intelligent distrust in the surface meaning of history. 
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Later, Heinrich Loriti began a series of attacks on the accepted 
accounts of early Rome which the Dutch historians of the seven- 
teenth century vigorously continued. But the radical criticism 
of Vico went much farther. The result of his views was to 
sweep away the entire body of traditions which had been accepted 
as the true account of human affairs anterior to the Peloponnesian 
and the second Punic Wars. “ Thucydides,” he says, “ informs 
us that, up to his father’s time, the Greeks knew nothing about 
their own past. What, then, could they know of the past of 
the Barbarians, they who, alone, have made it known to us, and 
what shall we think of the past of the Romans, a people wholly 
preoccupied with agricultme and war, when Thucydides makes 
us this confession in the name of the Greeks who so early became 
philosophers ?” 

“ Livy,” he adds, declares that after the second Punic War, 
“ he will write Roman history with greater certainty,” but even 
then that historian is in doubt as to many important matters. 
“All that has come down to us concerning Pagan antiquity 
previous to the times we have indicated is uncertainty and 
obscurity. We do not therefore hesitate to boldly enter into it 
as into an unowned field which belongs to the first occupier 
(res nvUius quas occupanti concedurUur), We shall not fear to 
infringe the rights of anyone when, in treating of these matters, 
we shall not agree with or shall even be opposed to, the opinions 
hitherto accepted as to the origins of civilization.” These bold 
declarations forcibly recall the proposal of Descartes to empty 
the mental “apple-basket.” It is, of course, true that the 
critical attitude of Vico towards the Bible was in marked contrast 
wdth the freedom he displayed in dealing with profane writings. 
Most of his apologists, and especially his countrymen, have 
attributed this singular conservatism to political or other ulterior 
motives. Signor Pio Viazzi, for instance, writes that Vico’s 
profession of orthodoxy “ ha quasi sempre tutta la forma di un 
voler parere piti che altro.” Passages in this Scienza nvova 
have been pointed out in which Vico appears to recognize the 
artificial character of the hard-and-fast distinction he professed 
to see between the history of the Hebrews and that of other 
peoples. When he says that “ poetry was the earliest method of 
expression among all peoples, including the Jews,” or when he 
seems to entertain a doubt as to whether the Jews of the age of 
Abraham practised human sacrifice, these apologists see the half- 
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suppressed wish of a free-thinker to submit the Bible to the rules 
of literary criticism. A simpler, and surely sounder, explanation 
of Vico’s peculiar attitude may be found in the milieu in which 
he wrote. When the Pentateuch was stiU regarded as the oldest 
book in the world, when the spade of the excavator and the 
patience of the decipherer had not yet revealed the fact that the 
prophets and even Abraham lived in a world permeated with 
literary culture, when nothing was known of the progress in art 
and mechanical science made by the ancient empires of the East, 
the high literary development, the philosophic conceptions, and 
the moral enlightenment embodied in the Old Testament were 
sufficient, apart from the sanctions of ecclesiastical authority, to 
cause the history of the Jews to be looked upon as entirely 
sui generis, having nothing in common with that of the Gentile 
world. The eighteenth century had, of course, its Bayles and 
its Voltaires who were prepared to gibe at the inconsistencies of 
Scripture and to attack with ironical reverence the “ respectable 
prejudices ” of their times. But the object of such writers was 
political rather than literary. Like Candide, they felt that, 
primarily, they must cultivate their garden and help to pluck 
out the weeds with which society was overgrown rather than con- 
fine their efforts to the humble objects of mere scholarship. 
When they attacked the accepted historical interpretation of the 
Bible, it was because they, however mistakenly, regarded religion 
as the enemy of social reform, and not from any desire to furnish, 
in the light of advanced historical knowledge, a more acceptable 
exegesis. Hence the crudeness of Voltaire and the Deistic 
writers. Their criticism had no permanent value. It was not 
intended and could not therefore assist to form the essentially 
modern conception of the Scriptures with which we now are so 
familiar that it is hard to realize the standpoint of an age which 
was ignorant of their composite character, and which held it 
little short of blasphemous to admit that they had imdergone 
change and revision. 

The position of Vico towards the Bible was natural and almost 
unavoidable, because no rational view of it had as yet been sug- 
gested which a Christian might be expected to adopt. The very 
fact that Vico “ shelved ” the questions of Biblical interpretation, 
and did not attempt to furnish any explanation of Hebrew tra- 
dition, may, perhaps, indicate some suspicion on his part that the 
current method of dealing with the Bible was unsatisfactory. 
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He might readily ha ve attempted an explanation on the teleo- 
logical lines of the DUcours mr VHistoire universeUe, or at least 
have proposed a method by which his philosophy of history might 
be “ reconciled ” with the coexistence of a separate Hebrew 
dispensation. This he did not do. His attention was^absorl>ed 
by the vast fields of speculation in which he traced the story of 
the savage raees which had not yet learnt to distinguish good 
from evil, and who were outside the process of Divine selection 
described in the Book of Genesis. It is not unreasonable to 
attribute to a man of his extraordinary historical intuition 
some glimmering of the true scope of the Bible and its historical 
value. The passages which are quoted to show that Vico did 
not really believe in the special character of the Bible ought more 
correctly to be regarded as manifestations of the independence 
of his thought and of the genius which, in many respects, made 
him so superior to the prejudices of his time. If the exclusion 
of sacred history from his plan led to contradiction, he was, we 
may believe, unconscious of the fact. His scientific instinct, 
if the expression be allow'able, enabled him to put aside when 
necessary assumptions and prejudices which might have hindered 
his general conclusions. 

Der Mensch in seinem dunkeln Drange. 

1st sich des rechton Wegos wohl bewasst.’ 

The historical scepticism of Vico, like the methodic doubt of 
Descartes, was merety a clearing of the ground for the construction 
of his positive system. The conviction underlying the New 
Science was, in the words of Dr. Klemm, the most recent ex- 
positor of Vico, that “ it is possible to represent the life of peoples 
in accordance with scientific principles, or to establish a general 
science of peoples ” ( Vblkerurissenschaft). To create this science 
Vico thought, however, that the Cartesian contempt for erudition 
and its endeavours to build all knowledge on the facts presented 
by consciousness were quite inadequate. The science of })eople8 
must avail itself of twx) distinct lines of investigation. It must 
rely on philosophy for absolute rational knowledge, for aU truths 
which can be deduced from pure reason, but it cannot make 
fruitful use of the results of speculation unless at the same time 
it is acquainted with philology. By the latter term Vico under- 
stood all knowledge other than that derived from philosophy. 
History, literature, general experience, “la cognisdone delle 
lingue e dei fatti dei popoli,” compose philology, and are material 
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for syst<ematio study. By them the data of deductive reasoning 
are to be checked, and they in turn are to receive a new interpret 
tation in the light of rational principles. Too great reliance on 
abstract ideas on the one hand, and the lack of a co-ordinating 
power on the other, were dangers which Vico believed could be 
obviated by his combined method of study. It is probable that 
the conception of this method was derived from his doctrine that 
history is the unfolding of the eternal idea of God. AU external 
events lie, he believed, inevitably determined, in the Divine 
mind, and might be equally well known by us without observing 
their occurrence in time and space were we sure that our intelli- 
gence did not deceive us by allowing us to mistake figments of 
our own brains for a revelation of the designs of Providence. 

It would be useless and difficult to describe the peculiarities 
and inconsistencies of this semi-Platonic doctrine. Suffice it to 
say that the notion of human development being an inevitable 
outcome of human nature — one of Vico’s most fruitful ideas — 
and the metaphysical doctrine of the pre-existent Divine plan 
are constantly clashing in the Sciema nuova, so that the author 
is often driven to speak of Providence as if he meant merely the 
conception of Providence present in the thought of individual 
men. In other words, he sacrifices unconsciously the idea he 
adapted from the schoolmen in favour of his own original theory. 
Providence, instead of remaining outside the laws of social 
growth and imposing itself on the world of fact, became part of 
a human process influencing mankind from within. The varia- 
tions in Vico’s view of Providence afford good proof that, although 
he wore so many of philosophy’s cast-off garments, he had 
begun in reality to tliink in a modem way. 

In a note entitled Tavola delle discoverte generaliy Vico summed 
up the main points which he claimed to have established in the 
Scienza nuova. One of them was “ Una storia ideale eterna com- 
mune a tutte le nazioni.” This idea of a storia ideale ” as 
understood by Vico was that on which sociology is based. Soci- 
ology, it may be said, is, in a sense, an attempt to write history 
briefly — more briefly than any record of events would permit. 
In analjTting recorded facts, in observing existent social phe- 
nomena, in classifying the results and attempting to state the 
conditions of social stability and social progress, sociology is but 
applying the method common to all the sciences, and, in pro- 
portion as the general formulas it lays down are found to cover 
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facts hitherto unobserved, approaches more nearly to the con- 
dition of an exact science. To know that historical phenomena 
are never of a casual character, that general propositions may be 
deduced from them when rightly imderstood, is of fundamental 
importance for establishing a theory of human action. If 
sociology is possible — a supposition denied by many — if the gap 
in the scientific WeUbild where man stands, with his complex 
motives and actions, is to be filled up, it must be admitted that 
the conception of the succession of historical events as governed 
by fixed laws was one of the greatest thoughts which man has 
ever had. Vico was the first who gave clear expression to this 
thought. By “ storia etema ’’ he meant an explanation of 
history by reference to universal historical laws. This was the 
central purpose of his great work, and he was justified in calling 
his science “ new ” as fully as any discoverer was ever justified 
in claiming originality. Darwin’s theories were none the less 
new because the work of Lamarck and Saint Hilaire had helped 
towards their formation, nor is Lavoisier denied the merit of his 
chemical discoveries because Priestley had contributed to them. 
We may similarly recognize that Plato’s Republic, the De Civi- 
tate Dei of Augustine, the Discorsi of Machiavelli, and possibly, 
Bodin and Campanella, helped in various ways towards the 
formation of Vico’s conception of social law. The city depicted 
in the RepMic, of which “ perhaps in heaven there is laid up a 
pattern for him who wishes to behold it,” Vico did not seek for, 
because he recognized that it was confined to the region of specu- 
lation, but with the thought of such a city in his mind, he was 
not improbably led by his belief in a Providence inherent in the 
earthly order of things to suppose that the apparent confusion 
and incoherence of history might in reality conceal the outline 
of an unknown Divine scheme. The frequent reference to Augus- 
tine found in the Scienza nuova renders it likely that the De 
Civitate had a considerable influence on Vico’s historical specula- 
tions. No doubt the Providence of Vico was far removed from 
that which “ rules and governs all earthly events, but of which 
we are not to question the justice, though we may not see its 
motives.” The narrow dualism of the gloriosisaima civile^ and 
the civitaa terrena was implicitly rejected by Vico when, as we 
have seen, he refused to enter into the conventional distinction 
between Jewish and Gentile history ; the attempt to fit pre- 
conceived theological notions into historical generalizations did 
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not attract him. But these facts do not render it less sure that 
Vico’s theory was helped by Augustine’s conception of the Divine 
direction of human destiny and by his arguments against the 
Greek necessity and fortune as explanations of history. Machia- 
velli’s doctrine of the essential depravity of human nature left 
no trace in Vico’s speculations ; the local bias everywhere trace- 
able in The Prince^ the advocacy which contributed so largely 
to the oecumenical fame of the Florentine politicist, have no 
reflection in the scientific detachment of the New Science, But 
when Machiavelli writes, “ All things in the world, at all periods, 
have an essential correspondence with past times,” when he 
systematically employs historical parallelism in the arguments 
of the Discorsi, he approaches appreciably to Vico’s conception 
of historical law, and, in attempting to base his investigation on 
the common congenital character of man, seems to have partly 
seen the necessity insisted on by Vico, of establishing the psycho- 
logical foundation of historical science. 

It is interesting, in noticing writers whose influence on the 
Scienza rntova is apparent, to refer to a predecessor in the scien- 
tific study of history who, although he cannot have been known 
to Vico, seems to have anticipated him to a remarkable extent 
by more than three centuries. Ibn Khaldoun, whose ancestors 
had taken part in the Moorish conquest of Spain, died at Cairo 
in 1406. His passion for political intrigue made his life one of 
vicissitude. Sent on a diplomatic mission by the ruler of Tilim- 
saan, he tarried for years on the road in order to write his 
Prolegomena, the general part of The Book of Examples (Kitab-el- 
Ibar). The prose of this work is of the kind Matthew Arnold 
called Asiatic, and it is marred by lack of balance, but it contains 
a philosophy of the history of the Moslem peoples far in advance 
of anything in European literature prior to Vico. 

“ History,” says Ibn Khaldoun, “ has for its object to treat 
of the formation of social groups, of the conditions to which 
mankind is exposed, of the refinement of customs, of family and 
tribal feelings, of the idea of national superiority which leads to 
the founding of empire, and, finally, of the changes which the 
very nature of things impresses on the character of society. It 
is a self-contained science having for object civilization. . . . The 
part in which we deal with this topic contains a new science 
remarkable alike for originality and utility.” These passages 
and such headings as “ Of the differences of races, and of the 
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countries which they inhabit “Of the forms of government of 
the Elhalifate and of such forms as are essential in every state, 
are sufiScient to show how advanced were the tenets of the Arab 
writer. 

With his conception of social law clearly in view, Vico pro- 
ceeded to deal with problems which may be divided into two 
groups. In the first he attempted a critique of historical ma- 
terials and an inquiry into the causes, the laws, and the ends of 
social development. In the second, he inquired into the psychic 
factors which are discoverable in all communities and have 
everywhere a common value — e.g., language, myth, and custom. 
Few modem writers would approve of the importance Vico gives 
to the study of language and myth for the purposes of social 
science. They are too conceraed with that aspect of change 
which Giddings characteristically described in the dictum, Pro- 
gress is at bottom an economic phenomenon,” to give prominence 
to a philosophy of mental development. The modern ethical 
school of sociology is, nevertheless, following the example of 
Vico in its attempt to work out a theory of evolution from egoism 
to altruism, and it is, moreover, a fairly common proceeding 
in modem social science to try to explain a phenomenon — 
e.g., interest — ^by the history^ of the word by which it is signified. 

“ Man,” says Vico in the Scienza nuova, “ has certainly made 
the civil world.” Providence, immanent, as it were, in the 
human race, co-operated in the making, but, as has been seen, 
the “ Provvedenza ” of Vico bore little resemblance to the Provi- 
dence of Bossuet’s Discours, It is, in the Scienza nuova, a deduc- 
tion and not a postulate, a generalization from the ideas found, 
by Vico, to underhe the whole of human liistory. When man 
emerged out of the darkness into which he was plunged after the 
flood, he bore upon him all the traces of the brutishness which his 
sins had developed in him. Without family, without form of 
speech — mutum et turpe pecus — ^a prey to wild impulse and illu- 
sion, the shaggy forest-dweller was led towards better things 
under the influence of two main factors — ^Force and Keason. 
At first the only right was that of the strong. The physically 
superior compelled the weak to labour for them, to hew wood 
and draw water. Physical superiority it was, too, which led to 
the suppression of promiscuous sexual intercourse ; the strong 
man selected his mate and jealously guarded her from his weaker 
fellows. This was the earliest form of marriage, and with 
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marriage the family came into existence, children of sure parentage 
to whom their father naturally hoped to transmit the fruits of 
his labour, his slaves and his lands. For Vico, as for Maine, 
“ the power of the strong man was the principal formative cause 
of social progress.” Inheritance implied division of land and the 
absolute power of its owner, dominium. But mere force, although 
so potent an agent, could not achieve the rudiments of civilization. 
Man’s mind is moved to some sort of supernatural belief in all 
times and places. Vico is not consistent in explaining the origin 
of this belief. At times it arises, he says, from mere fear of 
natural forces ; in terror of the thunder — “ fu fantasticata una 
divinata in cielo che fulminasse.” At others, the conception 
arises from man’s realization of his own littleness or from con- 
science, “ coscienza del’ malfatto.” But whatever its cause, the 
belief became a means by which man was civilized. Even when 
his perversity had led him to adore false gods, he, in his ignor- 
ance, attributed human passions to them, sought to know their 
will by auguries and to pacify them by prayer and sacrifice. His 
whole life became associated with the supernatural ; marriage 
became a sacrament ; wills were placed under the protection of 
the gods ; the priest and the legislator were identified. It was 
because, in the beginning, the family, legal rights, and virtue 
itself were thus founded on religion that Vico called his system 
“ una teologia civile ragionata.” The persons who resorted to 
the practices of religion were, naturally enough, those who had 
profited by the exercise of superior strength and skill. He who 
already possessed a dwelling, a wife and a family, was the first 
to build an altar or a sacred grove where the unseen power might 
be propitiated, where the firstlings of his flock were brought as 
an offering. “ I Padri come piu sperimentati dovettero essere 
i Sapienti : come piu degni i Sacerdoti : come posti in una somma 
potesta ... i Re delle loro famighe.” Worldly wisdom, super- 
natural relations, and absolute temporal authority were the 
rightful prerogatives of the paterfamilias ; his despotic power 
was beneficent in its results. The savage passions of the group 
he held in subjection were curbed and mollified. After death his 
services were recognized, and he became the hero and the demi- 
god. The medieval view of pagan mythology, according to 
which its gods were baseless mji.hs, or, at best, incarnations of 
evil spirits, was false and shallow. The whole world of ancient 
fable is imbued with meaning and filled with real men. “ We 
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have in it the civil history of the earliest peoples,” material from 
which to fashion a true conception of the mind and history of 
primitive man, whose mythopoeic faculty is everywhere evident. 
The method by which he proposed to utilize mythology is, to a 
great extent, approved and followed by recent writers, but the 
fantastic interpretation of specific myths which we find in the 
Scienza nvova is liable to hide its substantial soundness. His 
attempts to show that the twelve great gods of Greece represent 
as many epochs of history, or that Juno, for instance, symbolized 
the history of marriage, are to us, of course, absurd, and we are 
surprised, when we have read it, to find him, nevertheless, as 
fully aware as any modem witer of the “ automorphism ” of 
primitive races : “ L’uomo ignorante, cio che non sa, estima della 
sua propria natura.” 

Early languages were, Vico believed, to a great extent imitative 
in origin. Their subsequent development was brought about by 
an unconscious process, and their diversity he accounted for as 
follows : “Come certamente i popoli per la diversity dei climi, 
han sortio varie diverse nature onde son usciti tanti costumi ; 
cosi dalle loro diverse nature et costumi sono nate altrettante 
diverse lingue ; talche per la medesima diversity delle loro nature, 
siccome han guardato le stesse utilitii o necessity delle vita umana 
con aspetti diversi, cosi son uscite tante lingue diverse.” The 
same terrors w'hich had led to the formation of the earlit^t 
religious belief caused man to give vent to liis feelings by simple 
monosyllabic sounds. These, his first words, produced by a 
simple reflex action, gradually came to express all the simple 
feelings — grief, joy, expectation — ^by an unconscious process. 
“ Spiegavano le loro passioni urlando brontolando fremendo : 
spinti da violent issime passione.” On this basis of pure inter- 
jection was begun the building of ever-increasing verbal com- 
plexities. Proper names passed into common nouns and theses 
into adjectives signifying abstract qualities : “ Una nazione di 
mente cortissima non sa appellare una propriety astratta, ossia 
in genere, . . . ed ove vogliano dire diverse propriety di due corpi 
di specie diverse, eglino uniranno in ima idea essi corpi.” The 
onomatopoetic character of great part of early speech was recog- 
nized by Aristotle. An objection to the doctrine is raised by 
Max Muller and other modem philologists. Before man can form 
any notion of an external thing he must perceive the impression 
it makes upon him, and this impression it is which he seeks to 
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express by a mere cry and not by any sort of imitative sound. 
But it is argued, on the other hand, that sinoe impression must 
reflect some quality inherent in the object that causes it, the 
word expressing the impression must also, to some extent, repre- 
sent the external cause. Hence Vico was not perhaps wrong in 
giving the importance he did to onomatopoeia. Poetry and 
song preceded prose. “ Men, at first, feel without remarking the 
things felt ; then they remark them but in the confused manner 
of a wild and primitive soul ; in the end, enlightened by pure 
reason, they begin to reflect.” Poetry, the mental vehicle of 
feeling, is earliest everywhere. When the new languages of 
Europe were forming, the poets were, once more, the earliest to 
make use of them. The early poets were creatures of such high 
imagination that they believed their own fancies, “Fingunt 
simul credimtque.” This is the reason why so much of the 
earliest poetry conveys a strong impression to us. These views 
of Vico are sufficient to show the direction which his thoughts 
on language took. Although, as we have pointed out, it was 
impossible for him to arrive at any but very rudimentary notions 
as to the origin of language, he succeeded, here as elsewhere, in 
divining many truths only recently verified. His greatest merit 
consists in his having seen the importance of language as the 
earliest available storehouse of human history and in the way in 
which he approached its problems. 

Herodotus attributed to the Egyptians the division of universal 
history into three periods : “ la prima degli Dei, la seconda degli 
Eroi, la terza degli Uomini.” Vico accepted this division, and 
to prove that the periods were contemporaneous in all countries 
he constructed a very arbitrary chronological table. The divine 
age, that of the primitive family, is described, as we have noticed, 
in the Sctenza nuova with the assistance of the conceptions of 
Roman family law. The twelve tables merely registered a de 
facia despotism when they edicted : “ Patrifamilias ius vitae 
necisque in liberos esto.” The name “ family ” would have been 
a misnomer in its origin unless we suppose it derived tToxafamvli 
or the servants of the first patres familias. The transition to the 
second or heroic age was begun when the weak and the perse- 
cuted began to repair to the arcs of the strong, and were taken 
under their protection. The virtues developed in the^ famvli — 
docility and submission — ^were just those most needed for the 
future state in the governed classes. In process of time these 
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famvli increased in numbers and began to acquire confidence in 
themselves. They forgot the old dread in which their masters 
had been formerly held, and no longer entertained feelings of 
gratitude for protection from dangers which they had not per- 
sonally experienced. Finally, resentment against their enslave- 
ment reached the point of revolt, and they boldly claimed recog- 
nition of their rights and guarantees of future good treatment. 
But resistance, again, reacting on the masters, compelled them 
to combine and to select a chief under whom they might success- 
fully oppose their rebellious dependants. This is the broad out- 
line of the earliest inception of the state. In it are no longer found 
only family grouj>s, but also opposing parties, class interest and, 
when a modus vivendi was established, also a rudimentary con- 
stitution whereby the striving classes secured the observance of 
the conditions of peace. In the forces which militated to create 
this new social unit, not by the action of any external agency, but, 
as he said, “ipsis dictantibus rebus,” Vico saw the working of 
that Providence which is, at the same time, present in the human 
spirit, and, in a sense, identified with it, securing the conformity 
of social development to the basal laws of humanity. Its agency 
is manifest in what he called the “ common sense of nations,” the 
spontaneous expression of their common nature, “formed with- 
out reflection, felt by all the members of a class or of a people, or 
by all the human race.” The importance of the “senso com- 
mune ” appears also in the De Uno, where it is said to be “ com- 
munem tuae civitatis . . . prudentiam, qua id sequaris aut fugias, 
quod omnes tui cives . . . sentiunt sequendum vel fugiendum.” 
The notion of a common human nature is of capital importance^ 
in the Scienza nuova. It was, of course, in itself by no means 
novel, but what had formerly been a mere expression of senti- 
ment became imbued by Vico with a new significance when he 
used it to explain national growth and decay. Vico’s “ Vdlker- 
psychologische Betrachtungen,” says Dr. Klemm, “sind uns 
demnach zunachst ein eigenartiger Zug seiner Geschichtsphilo- 
sophie.” It is, none the less, a fact that our author was the 
foimder of VolkerpsycJiologie in the sense that he was the first to 
see the basis which it presupposes and to attempt the generaliza- 
tions which it hopes to establish. Some of the ^menti or general 
truth of mental history emmeiated by Vico may be mentioned 
incidentally as examples of his sagacity and because they pervade 
the New Science throughout : 
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“ Men first heed what is necessary, then what is useful ; they 
afterwards seek successively comfort, pleasure, and luxury. In 
the end they abuse their riches.” 

“The character of peoples is first cruel, then severe, and, in 
turn, gentle, good-natured, inquisitive, and finafly dissolute.” 

“ Grovemments should be suited to the nature of the governed, 
hence knowledge of the people is the best acquirement of princes,” 

“ Customs are more natural and, therefore, more powerful 
than laws.” This opinion he explains more fully in the De Uno, 
where we are told : “ Both customs and laws (leges) are the inter- 
pretation of the law (jus) of nature ; but customs are the more 
secure interpretation since they are approved by existent circum- 
stances, and, in the course of time, they disappear therewith : 
laws, even when better than customs, are always less secure, 
since they emanate from the changeable will of a legislator.” 

The early state, of the formation of which we have seen Vico’s 
account, was of an aristocratic type. The king was merely 
frimus inter pares, and the supreme power was in the hands of the 
assembly of chiefs, who had, as it were, delegated to it their 
separate family authority, their rights of private vengeance, and, 
at the same time, recognized the sovereign prerogative of the 
public power to deal with and, if necessary, dispose of their family 
patrimonies when the interest of the State required. This view 
is stiU, in general outhne, that of modern writers. The earliest 
state of which we have any knowledge is, according to Freeman, 
“ that of the single king . . . ruling not by his own arbitrary will, 
but with the advice of a council of chiefs.” The diversity of 
land tenure in the Middle Ages had its counterpart, according to 
Vico, in the commonwealth thus constituted. The lands granted 
by the chiefs to the revolted plebeians were held by a base or 
lx)nitary tenure similar to the feuda rustica ; those of the chiefs 
themselves by quiritary or noble tenure, whilst over aU lands 
there was the immanent right of the sovereign assembly of chiefs 
equivalent to that of the feudal king. The policy of the aris- 
tocracy was conservative because their interests were all opposed 
to change. Class privileges, religious rights, family authority, 
and legislation were reserved to the chiefs. Such a condition of 
things could not endure. The plebeian class, compelled to pay 
a tribute to the patricians, imable to transmit their land to their 
children because deprived of the c(m,nvbium and without political 
power, at length once more revolted and extorted from their 
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oppressors equality before the law. This marked the end of the 
heroic age. The system of law and ciistom which grew out of 
this establishment of a community of equals was better adapted 
to the practical needs of life, but the popular form of government 
inaugurated was soon transformed into monarchy, the inevitable 
latest type of constitution in the recurring cycle of history. It 
win be convenient here to mention the celebrated theory of the 
“ corsi e recorsi.” From the nature of its subject-matter, social 
science must have a theory to explain a shifting series of phe- 
nomena. Modem writers usually represent the course of political 
change as one of progress ; Vico preferred the astronomical con- 
ception of movement in an orbit. Not content to apply his 
theory of the three ages to the history of antiquity, and persuaded 
of its universal validity, he asserted that it must also apply to 
the course of events subsequent to the fall of the Roman Empire. 
The attempt to establish this thesis was unfortunate, for although 
he did not assert absolutely complete repetition of events to have 
taken place — “ identita in sostanza ” but ‘‘ diversita nei modi 
lor’ di spiegarsi ” — ^yet the difficulties of the argument drove him 
to evident sophisms and to historically baseless assertions. 

The poets of the first cycle of history were, he said, represented 
in the second by the chroniclers ; there was among the barbarians 
who peopled Europe a similar growth of languages, the same 
system of private justice and family religion. The heroic age 
was repeated in the feudal organization where the vassal held 
the place of the plebeian and did homage to his lord, whom he 
served in peace and war. When kingship had absorbed the feudal 
system and the Roman law of Justinian had spread through 
Europe, we had a second “ human age,” which Vico asserted to 
be most highly developed in the countries of his time where 
absolute monarchy was established. So strong was his desire to 
generalize this idea that he sought to apply it to countries of 
which he had practically no knowledge, and even asserted Japan 
and other Eastern countries to be in a state of development 
similar to that of Rome at the time of the wars against Carthage. 
All this may seem fanciful, but although, as we have said, the 
cyclical theory of history is generally abandoned, there are not 
wanting authors who, even at the present day, assert the exist- 
ence of a law not unlike that of the recorai whereby the substantial 
identity of certain social transformations with those of former 
time is inevitably determined. Gomplowicz is notably one of 
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them. Although there are passages in the De Uno in which Vioo 
appears to imply that monarchy is essentially better than other 
forms of government — “ maxime naturae conveniens it may 
be assumed that this was not his mature opinion. “ Where,” he 
says in the Scienza nuova, “ there is doubt as to the character of 
a people they will be best governed in accordance with the nature 
of their surroundings (in conformity della natura dei siti) . . . 
in hot and stimulating climates after a manner different from 
that suitable to cold and slow-blooded peoples (di ottuso in- 
gegno).” Such an opinion reminds us less of Aristotle’s academic 
order of merit among constitutions than of the vigorous sentence 
of Macaulay : “ A man who, upon abstract principles, pronounces 
a constitution to be good without an exact knowledge of the 
people who are to be governed by it, judges as absurdly as a tailor 
who should measure the Belvidere ApoUo for the clothes of all 
his customers.” 

Monarchy, aristocracy, and democracy are, for Vico, all of 
them natural forms of government : each belongs to one or more 
stages of civilization, and works better than either of the others 
when a nation is in need of a particular set of advantages, or when 
its mood turns in certain directions. 

The justifiableness of all governments is to be measured by 
the continuance of the cause to which they owe their existence. 
So long as the best and wisest men are secured in authority the 
government is legitimate and its transformation wrongful, how- 
ever more sjTrnmetrical or more plausible its substance may 
appear. When the patricians alone possessed knowledge, capa- 
bility, and organization, their rule was reasonable. When the 
lower classes had advanced in culture and their rulers no longer 
had any real superiority, but relied, for their political preponder- 
ance, on inherited privUeges, the time had come when it was 
right and proper to depose them from power. Absolute monarchy 
is equally suitable in countries like those of the East, where a de- 
generate people without self-control, weakened by sloth and 
riches, bows the more readily before a despot because he arro- 
gates to himself a discretion they are too dull to desire or too effete 
to exercise. When an energetic race has become self-conscious 
and developed the facidties of collective action, its need for a 
more popular form of constitution, in which its best elements 
may find room to expand, is as real as the physical requirements 

of the individuals who compose it. The trend of the transfor- 

26 
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mation of nations is, however, in its essence decadent. The 
accumulation of riches, the refinement of social life, and class 
discord lead to the weakening of the body politic. At times the 
shattered machinery of state is put right by the iron hand of a 
Caesar. But if the machinery is past repairing nothing can save 
from dissolution and anarchy but the rude repression of a foreign 
conqueror. The subjection of one people by another is justified 
and beneficial when it supplies a means for bringing back to the 
vanquished renewed power of political life ; “he who cannot 
govern himself must allow himself to be governed by another . . ., 
the world will always be governed by those whose nature is 
superior.” 

The sound sense of these opinions is mingled with the de- 
spondent note of the “corsi e ricorsi,” but, as may be seen, the 
idea of the recurrence of political history is not in reality essential 
to the spirit of the 8cienza> nnova, nor does it preclude the possi- 
bility of real and permanent progress. The strain of pessimism 
in the social speculations of Vico is due to a variety of causes. 
The degradation of the prehistoric past he had discovered, the 
disruption and downfall of the great institutions of Rome and 
of Greece which he had studied, the lawlessness of the Italy in 
which he lived, had all contributed to distemper his outlook on 
the future and to prevent him from duly appreciating the signs 
of serious improvement. When he expresses faith in the inten- 
tions of Providence, he does not seem to base it on the lessons his 
science had taught him, nor to realize that the instinctive belief 
in progress is, in his own phraseology, part of the senso commune 
of mankind, or, as we might put it, one of the best guarantees of 
its attainment. 

A French critic has disparaged the political studies of Vico, 
as compared with those of Montesquieu, on the ground that he 
confined himself so exclusively to the examination of the institu- 
tions of Rome. It is true that the author of U Esprit des Lois 
surveyed a larger field, but his attention to medieval history 
is due rather to his desire to indicate the right means of reforming 
the absolute monarchy of France than to his having a wider 
grasp of his subject than Vico. 

Just as, in the region of ideas, the study of polities is still 
influenced by the speculations of Plato, Isocrates, and Aristotle, 
political facts are still taken by modem authors very largely 
from the records of Roman history. “ If we were compelled to 
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set aside the study of Koman law, our inquiry into the origin of 
law and of society would,” says Maine, “ be at once reduced, in 
great part, to vague conjecture.” The best proof that Vico 
did not commit an error in relying too much on Roman history 
is that he arrived at many of the best established conclusions of 
Montesquieu and later .writers. He might, himself, have 
attempted to justify his method on the ground of the essential 
sameness of political evolution in all nations, a result of the 
“ commime natura della nazioni.” It was, of course, impossible 
for him to have any exact knowledge of the primitive indigenous 
races of Italy, deprived, as he was, of the assistance which his 
successors have derived from philological and archaeological 
discoveries, but he made excellent use of the materials at his 
disposal. The importance of clearing up the origin and phases 
of the struggle between plebeians and patricians seems to have 
been as evident to him as to Niebuhr and Mommsen. In his 
account of the primitive nature of the gentes, in his opinion that 
the clients were, at first, identical with the plebeians, he is in 
agreement with Mommsen, although Niebuhr had differed from 
him. Later writers have not, it is true, agreed to the complete 
dismissal of the kings as pure mytlis. For them there is more 
reality in the Tarquins than in Romulus and Numa, but dis- 
tinction is a characteristic of matured thought, and ought not 
to be expected in a pioneer. 

One of the most remarkable and most successful of Vico’s 
Roman researches was that into the origin of the “Twelve 
Tables.” His conclusion that the statements of Livy, Pliny, and 
other classical writers were not to be relied upon, that the 
“ Tables ” were derived from the customary laws of the peoples 
of Latium, and not from Greek legislators, is now generally 
accepted. Vico gave all the strongest reasons that have been 
advanced to disprove the existence of a mission to Greece. He 
show^ed the contradictions in the story and pointed out that the 
similarities between Attic and Roman law are traceable to general 
causes and are insufficient to warrant belief that the one system 
borrowed from the other. But these conclusions, remarkable 
as they may be, are less important than the opening of new fields 
of discussion to which the controversies which arose out of them 
immediately led. Throughout Italy opponents and partisans 
of Vico quickly began to discuss his breach with tradition, and 
inquiry into early Roman law received a new impetus and began 
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to take the direction which it has since followed. Freedom of 
debate was thus introduced by Vico into yet another branch of 
study. 

In the second edition of the Scienza nuovay Vico devoted the 
third book to “ the discovery of the true Homer.” His inquiry 
into the origin of the Homeric poems has importance because he 
regarded it as a model of the proper treatment of early myths, 
and from the fact that many of his opinions are derived from the 
results with which it furnished him. Although so many Greek 
scholars readily accept Arnold’s advice to the translator “not 
to go into the vexed question of Homer’s identity,” it is still a 
debated point whetherthe poems were written, or rather “ edited,” 
by a single author. For Vico, the true Homer was the Greek 
people itself. No one genius, but the spirit of the race groping 
in the secular struggle for national light and life, expressed its 
pains and its ideals in the Iliad and the Odyssey, The youthful 
exuberance of earliest Hellas appears in the Iliad with its Achilles, 
the demigod of Force and virile aggressiveness. Odysseus reveals 
no longer the same temper. In him is seen another order of 
virtues. Worldly wisdom and stratagem are more important than 
bodily strength. Calypso and Circe are less resistible. The second 
poem is unmistakably the product of a later age. Both are the 
work of many poets, but their fundamental difference in senti- 
ment and style shows that the pieces united in the Iliad belong 
to a more remote age. The “ true Homer ” is thus the founder 
of Hellenic civilization, he is its first philosopher and historian, 
for early history was necessarily poetical, and poetry was but an 
idealized history. 

Friedrich August Wolf refused to acknowledge that his 
Homeric theory had been anticipated by Vico. “ AUes hat eher 
das Ansehen von Visionen ” was hardly a fair verdict on the third 
book. It is, in fact, on Vico, and not on the German critic, 
that we should look as the originator of the modem view of 
Homer and of the true method of kindred QiieUenkunde, 

The preceding sketch of the principal contents of the Scienza 
nuova may help to show that it was one of the most remarkable 
books of the eighteenth century. In many respects, besides the 
points to which we have adverted, Vico fore^adowed the methods 
of modem writers. He saw, for instance, that valuable assistance 
might be derived from biology for the purposes of social studies, 
and illustrated some of his theories by reference to what was 
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then known of savage races. But so much in his great work was 
novel, so many discoveries had to be made before his ideas could 
be tested and arranged, that it was impossible for him to do justice 
to his powers. Tradition has it that Vico sent a copy of the 
Scienza ivuova to Newton. He wished, perhaps, that the author 
of the Mathematical Principles might know that, while the prin- 
ciple of universal gravitation had been discovered by an English- 
man, an Italian had found that man in society, no less than 
matter, was subject to the action of ascertainable laws. Although 
Newton could not admit that Vico’s “ laws ” were clear or un- 
exceptionable in the same sense as the uniformities of nature, 
he may, nevertheless, have recognized that the attempt of Vico, 
abortive though it might be, was worthy of high praise. The 
progress of ah knowledge is slow, and the saying of Wilhelm von 
Humboldt is especially true of social science : “ Between the 
conception and the realization of an idea extend vast intervals 
of space and time.” 

A complete list of “ Vico literature ” may be seen in the 
BMiografia Vichiana, by Signor B. Croce (Naples, 1904). The 
best and latest critique of Vico’s ideas on social science is that of 
Dr. Otto KJemm in his G. B. Vico cUs OeschicktsphUosoph und 
Volkerpsycholog (Leipzig, 1906). An excellent general view of 
Vico is given by Professor Flint in the volume on Vico in Black- 
wood’s Philosophical Classics, 



CORNELroS VAN BYNKERSHOEK 

Cornelius van Bynkbrshoek, the son of a merchant, was born 
at Middlehurg in Zealand, May 29, 1673. He was educated at 
the University of Franeker, in Friesland, where he first studied 
the humanities and then the Roman law. His university career 
was a distinguished one ; and he received the highest eulogy from 
the celebrated professor Huberus. Afterguards he settled at 
The Hague, became an advocate, began the preparation of a 
work on Dutch municipal law, Cor'pus juris HolUmdici et Zdandici, 
and published various dissertations on Roman law. In 1702 
appeared a study on the L, ix. ff, de L, JRhodia de jactu, 

immediately followed by his well-known De Dominio Maris, a 
work on the sovereignty of the sea, dealing with many important 
matters which had during the two preceding centuries aroused 
great controversy. Like Grotius, he did not remain at the bar. 
In 1703 he was appointed a judge of the Supreme Court of Hol- 
land, Zealand, and West Friesland, which sat at The Hague, and 
in 1724 became the President of that Court, His duties gave him 
an insight into the nature and customs of interstatal diplomatic 
relationships and a thorough knowledge of the usages anti prac- 
tical details of maritime international law. In 1720 he published 
his work on the rights and duties of ambassadors, De foro lego- 
Umim, and in 1 737 QvxBsiiones juris jmblici, of which the first part, 
De rdrus bellicis, considers the most vital questions relating to the 
international laws and customs of war. He died April 16, 1743. 

An unfinished work, QiUBStiones juris privati, appeared after 
his death. His various writings, which had attracted a good 
deal of attention, and had already begun to exercise much influ- 
ence on the legal and political thought of the time, were collected 
by Vicat, the Professor of Jurisprudence at Lausanne, and pub- 
lished in 1761 at Geneva, in two folio volumes. The contents of 
these are as folbws : Vol. i. — (1) Obsermtiones juris Romani, in 
eight books, matters of Roman law, some considered from a novel 
standpoint ; (2) OpusouJa varii argumenti, six dissertations on 
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Roman jurisprudence — e.g., on de origine juris, on pcUria potestas, 
etc. ; (3) Reply to certain criticisms of the preceding. Vol. ii, — 
(1) Opera minora, six dissertations, of which the fifth is De Do- 
rmroio Maris and the sixth Deforo legatorum ; (2) Quoestiones juris 
pvblici : (a) De rebus bellicis (6) De rebus varii argumenti, con- 
sidering a variety of subjects relative to the law of nations and 
to Dutch law — e.g,, c. iii. to c. xii. on legal position of ambassadors, 
c. xxi. salute to ships of war at sea ; (3) Qucestiows juris privati, 
in forty-eight chapters, divided into four books — questions of civil 
law, and Dutch nxunicipal law, and also of insurance and other 
matters of maritime and commercial law. 

In addition to these published treatises, he wrote also two 
other works, the Corpus juris HoUandici et Zelandici, and Observa- 
Hones tumvUimrice, notes on the cases which had come before him 
in the course of his judicial work ; but, in accordance with hia 
will, these writings were never published. 

The work of B3rnker8hoek entitles him to a very high place 
among international jiu'ists. Indeed, HalP says he “was the 
earliest writer of real importance, and few of his successors have 
equalled him in sense or in sight.” His range of subjects was not 
so wide as that of Grotius, Pufendorf, Wolf, or Vattel, for his 
intention was not to produce a systematic work on the law of 
nations. But the matters he took up for examination are treated 
more fuUy, more thoroughly, with stricter logic, and with more 
practical wisdom than had ever been done before. By his long 
professional life he had acquired a habit of concise statement, 
terse expression, exact analysis of complex problems, clearness 
of explanation, mastery over details, and, generaUy, an attitude 
of impartiality in the consideration of conflicting claims. On 
more than one occasion he gives a deliberate opinion, directly 
opposed to the practice of his own country ; in dealing, for ex- 
ample, with the question of neutral goods on an enemy’s vessel, 
he is against the Dutch diplomacy and ordinances by means of 
which Holland had been enriching herself : and this attitude is 
the more remarkable as he occupied a prominent judicial position 
in his country’s service. His reasoning is constantly emphasized 
by apt historical and legal allusions, though he carefully avoids 
that superfluous display of learning* which frequently interferes 

i Law (Oxford, 1004), p. 583. 

«« i- * B^rboyrao, in the preface to his translation oif Deforo legatorum, says : 

Quand on eet si riche de son propre fonds, on fait tr^ bien de laisser k 
d autres le soin d*empranter oe qui a 4t6 d4j4 fait.** 
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with the argument and obscures the principles laid down by his 
predecessors. His argument is characterized by the practical 
readiness and directness of a prudent and just man of affairs, 
rather than by the circuitous abstractions of academic subtlety. 
His convictions are supported not by metaphysical ingenuity, 
but by appealing to reason and common sense and the actual 
practice of his time. He is not partial to visionary theories, and 
yet does not apotheosise mere precedent. He takes a middle 
course, supplementing actual practice by the corrective criterion 
of reason, and interpreting the philosophical demands of reason 
in the light of actual facts, the necessities of daily life, the in- 
evitable human limitations, and the allowances to be made for 
the maintenance of harmonious international relationships. One 
may say that general utility is his determining principle, and the 
positive method his constant guide, the application of which is 
marked by a soimd judgment, an active intellect, and wide 
learning.^ Many of his decisions in diflBicult controverted ques- 
tions — e,g:, limits of territorial sea — have always been referred to 
as possessing high authority.^ His writings throughout reflect a 
certain geniality and buoyancy of temperament ; at times a dry 
vein of humour is introduced, as, for example, when he refers to 
the many disputes arising out of the classification of tobacco as 
contraband of war : nothing substantial, he says, really resulted 
from the controversy — it went off in smoke (“ in fumum abierat ”). 
It is, of course, possible to discover certain faults in Bjukershoek’s 
work, such as a certain disposition to arrive at solutions, by his 
rigorous logic, of diverse matters which were already generally 
accept^, and a tendency to disregard the growing humanness 
in the attitude of the time towards some of the incidents of 
warfare.^ 

To gain a better imderstanding of his doctrine, it is well to 

« 

^ Hoinoc^iiu, in his edition of the first four books of ObservcUiones juris 
Itomani (Loipsio, 1723), says of him : “ Admiratus prajcipu© viri eraditissimi 
iudici^ aero, ingeninin idlers, jiiris sciontiam inusitatam ao donique incredi- 
bilem. Cf* the opinion of Bivier of Bynkonihoek’s position as a civilian ; 
“ Auch als Civilist muss sein Name imter den ersten der grossen Niederl&ndis- 
ch^ Schule genannt warden, neben Huber, J. Voet und Noodt *’ (F. von 
Holta^o^, Handbuch des Vdherrechts, Berlin, 1886, Bd. L, p. 469). 

* bord Mansfield spoke extremely well of Bynkershoek, and recom- 

^'Orth reading his book d prizes, Queutiones juris 

* ‘‘ pw thanes plus douoes, plus humaincs, ont d^finitivoment pr^valu 
ouand le nuupuBtrat no l l an d a is s’ attache encore k prdner et k iustmer d© 
duwB enwUee manmeci ” (E. Nys, Le Droit International, BnizelJw, 1904 , 
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realize his position relative to the diflEerent juristic schools which 
had already been established before he b^an to write. In the 
thirteenth century we find “I’^cole canonico-internationaJiste”^ 
expounding a canonical theory of the law of war. In the next 
two centuries civilians take a wider range of subjects : questions 
of allianoes and other international relationships, questions 
relating to war, and the ambassador. Writings increase in the 
sixteenth century, showing substantial progress in the conception 
of interstatal regulations ; the scope is further widened, maritime 
matters and the rank of States receive more systematic treat- 
ment. The two most important writers of this time, the Spanish 
Jesuit Francis Suarez^ and Albericus GentUis,® have been termed^ 
the precursors of Grotius. The De jure belli ac 'pacis ( 1625 ) of 
Grotius is really the first complete and methodical treatise, which 
soon began to exercise a profound influence on Europe. It 
attempted to reconcile to some extent the conception of ethical 
transcendentalism with that of the practical necessity and utility 
of national and international policy — ^that is, a harmonizing of 
the jus naturcUe with jus voluntarium, of which the former element 
is considered predominant as being “dictatum rectse rationis,”^ 
and which is “ adeo immutabile, ut ne a Deo quidem mutari 
queat.”® The positive or voluntary element is the result of the 
manifestation of the will of nations, which necessarily varies 
according to time and circumstances, but yet recognizes the 
principle of utility,’^ Such consent is only tn be considered as 
tacit like the “ jus non scriptum quod consensus facit ” of the 
Roman jurisconsults. This attitude of Grotius compels him to 
have constant recourse to ancient examples, and deliberately to 
avoid modem illustrations.^ 

Soon afterwards, the work of Zouche introduced an important 
modification of Grotius’ doctrine. His book,® which has been 
called the first manual of the positive law of nations, lays the first 
foundation of the English School, though similar tendencies are 
already fotmd in Selden.^® With Zouche, the voluntary element, 
based on actual usage, is the more important ; and again, unlike 

^ P. Ijsaatu', Inirod, d un coura de droit inter, pub, (Paris, 1893), p. 74. 

^ De Jjtigibue, 

3 De Leifi^ibus (1583) ; De jure beUi (1589). 

* Rivior, in Hottzondorff^s Handbuch, op, ciL, 1. § 85. 

» Bk. L, 0. 1, § 10. « Ibid. 7 Prolog., § 17. 

(^.Im own avowal, Pn>l^., § 58. 

* Juris et judicii Jecialis, sive juris inter aentes, etc. (1660). 

^ Jlare Clausum (1635) : De jure naturali et gentiutn, etc. (1640). 
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Grotius, he adduces examples and facts from more modern times. 
The jus gerdium of Grotius becomes with Zouche the jus inter 
gentes, an expression which prepared the way for Bentham’s 
twfemational law. 

In the seventeenth century the law of nations begins to be 
more widely and seriously studied — e.g.^ in the universities of 
England, Holland, Germany, and Sweden. Philosophical writers 
add a new note, urging a philosophical rather than a juridical 
basis for interstatal relationships. Conflicting tendencies are 
manifested ; there is a wavering between the “ naturalism ” of 
Grotius and the “ positivism ” of Zouche, or a desire to effect a 
reconciliation. Thus, three schools had evolved — ^the “natur- 
alists,’’ the “positivists,” and the “ Grotians.” Pufendorf is^ at 
the head of the first. He starts from Hobbes’s assertion,^ the 
germ of which is found in Grotius, that the so-caUed law of nations 
is only an application of natural law to State relationships, 
maintains that the positive element has not the character of real 
law apart from the natural law, which alone possesses the legal 
sanction — “quod quidem legis proprie dictae vim habeat, quae 
gente tamquam a superiore profecta stringat.”^ The positivists 
at first held that the positive element in the law of nations is 
distinct from the natural, and that the principles underlying 
usages and treaties possess legal force. This is the point of view 
of Textor and Rachel,^ who emphasize the {K>sitive character of 
“jus piurium liberarum gentium, pacto sive placito expressim 
aut tacite initum, quo utilitatis gratia sibi invicem obligantur,” 
and urge that the rules arising from custom constitute a jus 
gentium commune, obligatory on States in general, whilst those 
arising from treaties form a jus gentium proprium, obligatory only 
on the contracting parties. The Grotians occupy an intermediate 
position ; they retain the distinction between the jus naturcUe and 
the jus volufdarium, but, unlike Grotius, they consider the two 
of equal importance. This position was taken up in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries by a large number of writers, of 
whom Wolf® and Vattel® are the most important. 

The course of events in Europe after the Thirty Years’ War 
tended, in many respects, to emphasize the positive aspect of 

^ De jure nahtra et gentium (1672). 

I De ciw (ed. 1669), c. xiv., $ 4, p. 234. 

Op. c. iii., f 22. ^ De jure naiuras et gentium (1676). 

“ IiMtUuttones furts natures et gentium (1760). 

Droit dea gene, (lienoh&tel, 1768). 
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international law. The principle of consent acquired greater 
influence than ever. The Peace of Westphalia (1648) was itself 
the first great act of European diplomacy, the first great inter- 
national settlement by treaty. The meeting of the Protestant 
Powers at Osnaburg and that of the Catholic Powers at Munster 
are noteworthy events in the development of international re- 
lationships ; the conception of European equilibrium became 
prominent, and the independence of States was recognized. The 
family of nations began to acquire somewhat more than a 
chimerical existence. The extension of maritime intercourse 
gave rise to usages and customs which gradually assumed the 
force of law, and diplomatic methods became more uniform and 
systematized. Congresses were held more frequently, and the 
rise of newspapers helped to spread the conclusions arrived at. 
Memoirs were published, and collections of diplomatic documents 
made. In France, England, and Germany collections of treaties 
wore issued. Daniel von Nessel in 1690,and Leibnitz in 1693, were 
then led to bring together the treaties and diplomatic documents 
of every age and country.^ Writers having now the actual facts 
before them, were not so ready to indulge in metaphysical abstrac- 
tions, but were more disposed to draw generalizationsfrom the mass 
of data furnished by the arranged catalogues of historical events. 
Thus it became clear that the development of the law of nations 
would be more fully understood and facilitated if time, place, and 
circumstance be taken into account, and the force of treaties and 
usage with their express or implied consent recognized. Grotius and 
Leibnitz^ had already suggested the principle of utility, Cumber- 
land^ had emphasized it, it was admitted by nearly all subsequent 
writers, and later it became the basis of an entire political philo- 
sophy, such as that of Bentham. Now the modem school of 
jurists recognizes, as is pointed out by Leseur,^ the positive value 
and juridical nature of rules involved in treaties and customs, 
the possibility of a rational regulation of interstatal relationships, 
the self-sufficiency of positive law, which cannot be superseded, 
but only guided, by natural law (the modem meaning of which is, 
however, different from that of Grotius), and attaches importance 
to systematic exposition and codification. And of this modern 
school it may with much truth be said that Bynkershoek is the 

'ids furis geiUmm diplomaiid / 

^ De usu adarum publicarum, § 13. 

* Dt legibus naiurm, c. v., § 1. ^ Op* dt*, p. 125. 
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precursor. “ On peut dire de Bjukershoek et de Q. F. de Martens, 
qu’ils sont les deux pr6curseurs de T^oole moderne, qu’Us lui ont 
donn6 son orientation.” ^ 

Bynkershoek not merely lays stress on the positive element, 
but makes it almost exclusively the basis of his work. The will 
of nations, express or implied, is more important than elaborate 
theories of natural law, though there is in every system a place 
for reasoned criticism (ratio) serving as a corrective. He empha- 
sizes the avowal of Grotius : Rationes, quae pro se quisque 
afferunt, nihil definite concludunt, quia jus hoc, non ut jus 
naturale, ex certis rationibus certo oritur, sed ex volimtate 
gentium modum accipit.”^ The law of nations is derived from 
usages traditions and customs {mores), and the express 

consent of States (consenstts gentium) as manifested in treaties. 
Usage is also based on the evidence of agreements and ordinances 
{yacta et edicta). In the absence of written law, the existence of 
long-established imiversal customs and practices is a presumption 
of their legal character, and of their binding force upon all men 
“ si . . . ratione utantur ” ; and in this manner rights are 
acquired by nations and obligations imposed on them, without 
which peace and war, commerce, embassies and alliances are 
meaningless.^ Express consent always overrides the presump- 
tion of tacit consent."* Certain practices of other States may 
sometimes be contrary to our own advantage, but we should 
regard these in the liglit of reason and not from personal ad vantage 
or otherwise ; “ utilitas equidem nostra non admittit, sed de 
ratione, non de utilitate, omnis disputatio est.” ^ The rules laid 
down by our laws and treaties are not alone sufficient to establish 
the law of nations ; in order to be just and valid they must be 
consonant with reason. “Nulla ullorum hominum aiictoritas 
ibi valet, si ratio repugnot.”® Bynkershoek tries to obtain a 
harmonized combination of reason and custom as the whole basis 
of international law. This is, indeed, the truest ideal ; but the 
difficulty is to determine precisely what is the real significance 

‘ Laseur, op. dk, p. 125, 

2 Deji^o kgaiorum, c. xvii, p. 147 (e<L Vicat, Opera omnia, 2 vola, folio. 
Coloni®, Allobrogum, 1761). 

^ . Sine quo jure aoo bellum neo pax noo foBdora noo logatioaos hoc 

oommorcia intoUi^tur ” (Deforo leg., c. iu., Vioat, II., 125*6), 

1 ©jq>ro88a taoitam oxcludit *’ (IL, 150). 

» De rebus bdlids, a ix., p. 179. Of. aloo o. xii., p. 186, a« to “ratio, 

18 gentium magi8tra.“ 

« Ad lectorom, iL, p. 161, 
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of reason. Sometimes ratio^ is used in the earUer writers as it is 
used by the Homan jurisconsults, and in reference to the Roman 
law ; at other times it is used in the sense of intuition, or of moral 
consciousness, or of common sense. As employed by Bynkershoek, 
it may be adequately interpreted as signifying the logical exercise 
of common sense. He recognizes that the Roman law, though 
the most admirable system of ancient jurisprudence, has been 
too much resorted to for the extraction of analogies ; old codes, 
no matter how systematically and with what elegarUia they have 
been constructed, do not necessarily fit new times and circum- 
stances. The consent of modem States is far more important 
than the decisions enshrined in the Digest. Modem practice 
displaces ancient decrees. Bynkershoek quotes Wicquefort : 

“ Les regies du droit public ne se tirent point du code, ni des 
digestes, et encore moins des d^crets et des d6cr6tales,”^ and again 
and again mges that the modem law of nations depends on usage 
and custom, guided by reason.^ He is one of the very few writers 
of the time who largely confine themselves to the most, recent 
historical events, diplomatic incidents, decisions of Courts or 
congresses, and declarations in the latest treaties. Of all writers, 
he is the first to make extensive use of the materials furnished 
by treaties, and the evidence of custom offered by them.^ The 
decrees of the States-General are constantly referred to ; indeed, 
his chapter on blockade® consists largely of a consideration of 
and commentary on the Dutch proclamation relative thereto. 
In this respect his treatment is analogous to that of such English 
VTiters as Selden and Zouche, who had directly applied^ the 
doctrines of the Elnglish Admiralty to controverted maritime 
questions of European importance — e.y., the sovereignty of the 
narrow seas, and the legal position of neutral commerce. New 
rules embodied in two or three treaties do not necessarily become 

* See the critioiam, by Prof. Westlake, of the nae of this term by writers 
generally {Chaptera on the Princijdea of International Ixm, Oambrid^, 1894 
pp. 66-7). 

^ Dt foro legaiorum^ c, vii., II., 132. 

® Cf. the empliatio passage, ibid,, II., 132, 

* * ** Hanc (auctcritatem) malim arceesore ab oxemplis hie ilUc frequentatis 
quam a testiinoiiio votoria alioujua poetic vel rhetoris ” (Ad lectorenr, 

lur, ffubX This passage contains also a sly roferenco to the practice of 
Urotiusy lrom whom ho deliberately difiers. ^ 

® ** Usus intelligitur ex porpetua quodammodo pacisoenifi ediwndiqne 
consuetudine. . . . Dixi, ex porpetua quodammodo oonsuetudine, quia unum 
forte alterumve pactum, quod a oonsuetudine recodit, jus gentium non 
mutat ’’ (De rebtts beUicia, c. x., IL, 181 ; cf, also I>e Joro legcUorum, c. in., 
p. 12(>). « L, 0. XL 
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law, for they may formulate special exceptions : . . . non satis 

constare an, quod illi pacti simt, sit habendum pro jure publico, 
an pro exoeptione, qua a jure publico diversi abeunt.”^ In 
examining the question of neutral goods on an enemy’s vessel, 
he refers to the interpretation of treaties, which should always 
be understood svibjecta mcUeria, having due regard to the circum- 
stances determining the true intention of the parties. Accord- 
ingly he denies a general scope to the treaties concluded in 1650, 
1662, 1674, 1678, 1679, 1697, and 1713 between the States- 
General and Spain, Prance, England, and Sweden. It is interest- 
ing to note that Bynkershoek advises a reference to arbitrators 
in case of dispute arising from the interpretation of treaties ; for 
treaties have often been concluded and subsequently repudiated 
owing to lack of agreement as to their construction, and so nothing 
has remained of them but an empty name — “ inane nomen.” 

So much, then, for Bynkershoek’s general attitude to inter- 
national law, his ( 5 onoeption of its sources, his doctrine as to its 
growth, his theory in relation to the standpoint of his predecessors 
and contemporaries, his position in, and affinities with, the 
modern school ; and more particularly his repeated insistence on 
the importance of custom and usage, the evidence of treaties, 
diplomatic dexjuments, pubhc ordinances and proclamations, and 
on the guidance of reason and logic impartially exercised. It 
win be well to consider now his more detailed treatment of several 
important questions concerning the sovereignty of the sea, the 
rights and duties of ambassadors, neutrahty, contraband, neutral 
commerce, and certain special problems in the law of war. 

The Sovereignty of the Sea. — The De Dominic Maris deals in a 
candid and unbiassed manner with the much-disputcxl question 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The writer dis- 
passionately examines in what cases the sea is capable of becoming 
the subject of sovereignty or exclusive jurisdiction ; he discusst's 
the pretensions to dominion that have from time to time been 
made by States ; he strenuously opposes the doctrines of Gentilis 
and Selden, and adopts the views of Grotius and Pufendorf as to 
the common right of nations to liberty of navigation, of com- 
merce, and of fishing in the open sea. 

Grotius^ accepted the principle of the Roman law,® and the 

1 C. XV., p. 190 ; c/. Zouoho, De jure fecialit Pari II., e. 8, Quest. 2. 

^ II., c. ii., § 12. 

® “ Et qui(fom naturali jure communia sunt omnium hii»o ; aor et aqua 
prottuens ot mare et per hoc litora maris ** (Just. /ns/. IL, tit, 1, § 1). 
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distinction that seas were res commwneSy and navigable rivers res 
pvbliccB, But from the Middle Ages claims to dominion over 
various territorial and narrow seas were asserted,^ monopoly of 
fishing was hence demanded, salute and other maritime honours 
were expected, and the power to exclude belligerent operations of 
other States was exercised.^ Sovereignty was soon extended to 
wider zones, and the attempts to put down pirates and to police 
the seas assisted this expansion. Tolls and dues were exacted 
from foreign vessels in return for the security afforded to them ; 
and such exercise of limited jurisdiction developed into an atti- 
tude of exclusive dominion. In this way arose the claims of 
Genoa to the Ligurian Sea, of Venice to the Adriatic, of France 
to an indefinite maritime zone round her shores, of En glan d^ 
likewise of Denmark, to seas of Norway, and, with Sweden, to 
joint^wnership with the Baltic.^ The still more extraordinary 
claims of Spain and Portugal, in their work of discovery, aroused 
the protests of excluded nations, and soon the entire principle 
of maritime sovereignty began to be repudiated. Queen Eliza- 
beth strenuously opposed the Spanish claims to the waters of the 
Indies.'* Some witers like Ange de Ubaldis and Nicholas Ever- 
ardi denied in general the right of ownership, if unsupported by 
long occupation ; others like Alphonse de Castro combated more 
particularly the specific claims of Portugal, Genoa, Venice. The 
difficulties arising in the struggle between the United Provinces 
and Philip II. of Spain called forth further writings, such as the 
Advocatio hispanica ( 1613 ), of Gentilis, the Abridgement of all Sea- 
Latces ( 1013 ), and De Dominio Maria ( 1616 ) of William WeUwood, 
the Sovereignty of the British Sea ( 1653 ) of John Boroughs ; but 
of all such contributions, Grotius’ Mare Liberum ( 1609 ) and 
Selden’s Mare Clausum ( 1636 ) were the most important and 
exerted the greatest influence.^ Grotius insisted on the necessity 
of effective occupation opposed the establishment of perma- 
nent boundaries, distinguished between absolute property and 
sovereignty, and between the oceanua apertna and the maria 

^ Cf l>apradoUe, “ I^e droit do I’fitat aur la mer torritorialo {Rev. gkn. 
de dr, ifU. jm6., t. v., 1898, p. 268) ; also E. Nys, Etudes de dr, irU, ei de dr. 
politiq^ (Bruxolloa, 1901), p. 181. 

* x>e ihminio iforia, c. v., IL, 107. . . . • 

® Selden, Mare Clausum, 11., oc. xxx.-ii. ; Dam, Htsknre de Fen»^, v., 
§ 21 ; Locoenius, De jure Marti., I., o. iv. 

* Oamdon, History of Elizaoeih, year 1680. 

® Cf, Nya, Origines du dr, int, otc. (Bmx., 1894), P-380 et seg, ; Oauchy, 
Le droit marii. inL (Faria, 1862), ii., p. 96; Ortolan, Dtplomatte de la mer 
(1864), p. Eautofeoillo (1869), e< seq. 
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ifUeriora} Selden did not dearly discriminate between terri- 
torial seas and the open sea ; he asserted the sovereignty of 
England over the surrounding seas, and denied the claims of 
the Dutch to fish off the coasts.^ 

By the middle of the seventeenth century such wide claims were 
becoming rarer. The renewed pretensions of Charles I. and of 
Cromwell, and also of Genoa, were energetically denied by 
Pontanus and Graswinckel, whose arguments are often referred 
to by Bynkershoek.® The latter, following Grotius, adopts the 
Roman doctrine as to acquiring property. Continuous possession 
is essential, and this is not possible here. He points out the 
invalidity of Selden’s argument (his “ ambitiosa eruditio ” not- 
withstanding), through confusing the mare 'proximum with the 
mare extemm, ridicules the traditional marriage of the Venetian 
doges to the Adriatic,^ denies the English claims to maritime 
superiority, and does not consider that the conceding of naval 
honours to the English flag by his country necessarily implied 
any acknowledgment of the former’s sovereignty,® and further 
objects to Selden’s pretension® that a taking possession of the 
neighbouring waters of a shore involves, ipso facto, a right, or 
even a definite anticipation, of further extending such authority 
to more distant portions of the ocean. He admits, however, 
that certain portions of the sea are capable of exclusive dominion 
— ^in the first place, the mare terrce proximum, and secondly, such 
seas as are entirely surrounded by the neighbouring territory of 
any particular state, with an outlet into the ocean, of which both 
shores are exclusively occupied by it — e.g,, the Mediterranean to 
the Roman Empire, and, in his own time, the Black Sea to Turkey, 
He recognizes, further, that in certain cases it is legitimate for 
a maritime Power to claim special rights over certain parts of 
the high sea ; but these rights are distinct from complete sove- 
reignty, inasmuch as they are to be exercised in the general in- 
terests of commerce and navigation, and to consist in privileges 
of police and superintendence. 

As to the limits of the territorial sea, Bodin,® relying on a dictum 
of Baldus, had asserted that sovereigns of maritime nations had 

^ Mart Liberum, c. v. ; De Jure B, ac P., II., c. ii., §§ 2, 3 ; I., c. iii., § 13 ; 
also Bodin, La Bepubligut (Fans, 1577), I., c. xi., p. 215. 

2 Cf. conclusion of Mare CUmaum ; Walker, Hist, of Law of Natifms 
(1899), vol. L, { 92, p. 164. 

^ De Dom, Maris, c. vi, II., p. 109 ; c/, Nys, op, cit, p. 388. 

^ De Dom. Maria, c. vi. * Ibid., o. v. ® Mare Clausum, II., o. 30. 

7 De Dom, Maria, c. iii, II., 104. « /xi BipMique, L, c. r., p. 170. 
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a right to an extent of at least sixty miles from the shore. 
Bynkershoek was the first to solve the problem, or at least to offer 
an acceptable definition of marginal waters. Effective protec- 
tion, depending on the force of arms, is made the criterion of 
territorial sovereignty ; . . . “ potestatem terrae extendi quo- 
usque tormenta exploduntur, eatenus quippe cum imperare, turn 
possidere videmur ; . . . alioquin generaliter dicendum esset, 
potestatem terrae finiri, ubi finitur armorum vis.’’^ The marine 
league, as being originally the distance from the shore measured 
by a cannon-shot, was thenceforth accepted as the limit of terri- 
torial waters ; and Bynkershoek’s proposal has been adopted not 
only in private legislation, but also in great international docu- 
ments, such as the North Sea Fisheries Convention of 1882.^ 
Some attempts have been made^ in recent times to extend this 
limit, but there is no doubt that the rule of the three-mile limit 
remains part of modern international law. 

The Legal Position of Ambassadors. — ^At the time Bynkershoek 
wrote his Deforo legatorum, opinion on the legal status of ambas- 
sadors was far from unanimous. The two chief points considered 
are their inviolability and independence. The former principle 
was universally admitted in theory, and generally followed in 
practice, even in the case of an enemy’s envoy in the Saracen 
wars ; but in the thirteenth century it rested rather on the promise 
made, and on the moral obligation to remain faithful to it, than 
on any recognition of its legal significance.'* The independence 
of ambassadors was not so readily admitted. Some writers had 
denied their immunity by invoking the authority of the Roman 
jurisconsults in reference to the Icgati ; but B 3 mkershoek pointed 
out^ that the analogy was untenable, owing to their different 
functions. Afterwards, the liction of exterritoriality was con- 
ceived, as a device to guard public ministers representing their 
sovereigns against local caprice or disturbance,^ but this did not 
extend to their suite or servants till much later.^ In 1576 Pierre 

^ De Dotn, Afarw, o. ii., II., 103-4. 

^ HorUJot, Collection of Trmtie^^ XV., p. 795. 

^ Soo Brit. State Papers^ North America, United (1864), LXIL, 

pp. 19-29 ; and also Wharton, International Law of the United States, §§ 32, 327. 

* Of Juiiiviilo, Hiatoire de Saint Louis, c. Ixxi., as to tho practice which 
then prevailed. 

* X>c foro legatorum, c. i. « » 

® Pradior-hoddr6, Oours de droit diplom., I., 272 ; Rohn-Jacquemyns, 
Consultation dans V affaire Arnim, p. 123. , , . . « 

7 Eev. gin. de droU int. pub., t. viii. (1901), p. 493 ; PiUet, Le droU tnt. pub., 

ses H^ents constitutifs . . . (Paris, 1894), p. 13. 
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Ayrauh^ urged the criminal exemption of ambaesaddrs from the 
local jurisdiction for reasons of law as well as of fact. Albericus 
Gentilis and Pran9ois Hotman dealt more fully with the question 
of an envoy’s conspiracy against the sovereign to whom he is 
accredited. These two jurists were consulted by the English 
authorities in the famous case of Mendoza, the Spanish ambas- 
sador, who had conspired against Elizabeth. He was ordered to 
leave the coimtry, and a commissioner was sent to Spain to prefer 
a complaint against him.^ Grotius held that the ambassador 
and his suite are free from local jurisdiction by the tacit consent 
of nations. But in the case of Don Pantaleon Sa (brother of the 
Portuguese ambassador in England), who was tried for murder 
in 1653 , found guilty, and executed, the claim of exemption on 
the ground of belonging to the ambassador’s suite was rejected 
by the Coxul. Zouche, who was one of the judges, concurred in 
this decision.® Wicquefort’s work^ ( 1679 ) is merely a collection 
of examples . The systematic development of doctrine and formu- 
lation of principles from given data was reserved to Bynkershoek, 
who at once grasps the fundamental distinction between law and 
politics — “ quod iteriim prudentiae pohticae est, cujus causani a 
jure gentium semper distinguendum esse reor.”® He holds that 
all public ministers, irrespective of title or grade, have an equal 
right to protection, as well as their families, servants, and suite, 
and criticizes his own government for not always acting on this 
principle. The competence of the civil tribunal depends on 
domicile as to the person, and on the lex rci sitce as to property. 
He agrees with Hilligerus that in respect to property a king is 
on the same footing as an ordinary subject : it may ^ seizc^d to 
satisfy just claims ; but only such goo^ of an ambassatior are 
attachable as are not necessary to him in his official capacity 
except household goods for his or his family’s personal use.® An 
ambassador who takes part in commercial transactions becomes 
liable for residting debts, just as an ordinary' merchant,'^ though 
even here diplomatic proceedings are jKjrhaps more advisable. 
Unlike Wicquefort, Bynkershoek maintains that a subject of the 
State to which he is accredited minister by another State is not 


^ Vfyrdre.JormaliU el instruction iudiciaire . . Bk. L, Pt. IV’.. ». 12. 

2 Walker, ctl., 1., § 98. 

^ dis^rtetioa on the subject : SoltUio guccsiionis veicris el novee dc 

legali delinmienlia judice cempetente (Oxon, 1657). 

* U Ambasmdeur el aea foncliona (Cologne, 1679 ). 

5 Deforo leg., IL, 156. « Op, cU., c. xvi, 

^ Op. cxl., c. XIV., II., 141. 
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entitled to any immunitiee — ^which is but the logical sequence ol 
his fundamental principle. 

As to criminal jurisdiction, a distinction is made between 
crimes against the individual and those against the State. He 
considers the case of Don Pantaleon Sa,^ and says contradictory 
precedents are insufficient, only general practice being reliable. 
Amba43sador8 cannot be tried and punished by the local tribunal, 
though in crimes against the State they may, in accordance with 
the customs of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, be 
arrested, examined, and, if foimd guilty, expelled.^ On the prin- 
ciple that consent renders competent an otherwise incompetent 
tribunal,^ an ambassador may renounce his privilege of renvoi, 
or any other exemption, and submit to the local jurisdiction, if 
his sovereign consent. The house of an ambassador is inviolable 
to the same extent as his person f but it may not offer refuge to 
criminals.^ Finally, third Powers are forbidden all measures of 
reprisal or retorsion against ministers ; though a State is per- 
mitted to avenge any injury inflicted on its own ambassadors. 

In the seventh chapter of De rebus varii argumenti, the question 
is examined whether an ambassador’s acts, which are contrary 
to his secret instructions, are binding on his sovereign. Apart 
from the fact that there is no strict analogy between international 
conventions and private contracts, the possibility of involving 
great issues brought about the practice, general in Bynkershoek’s 
time, of requiring ratification by the sovereign, except when the 
entire instructions are contained in the patent full power. But 
if the minister goes beyond th^e instructions, or in any other 
way manifestly exceeds his authority, the sovereign is not bound ; 
though he is bound if the acts are within the limits of his known 
authority, and he has exceeded only secret instructions. This 
doctrine has received the support of various recent writers.® 

The Law of War. — ^The De rebus beUicis does not present a 
comprehensive treatment of the laws of war, but deals thorouglily 

^ CC. xvii., xviii., and xix. 

* 0. xviL, U., 147, Cf, the cases of a Spanish ainbaseador's secretary, 
iinplicatod in a pJot (1005) to deliver up Maraeilles to the Spanish (Walker, 
op. cU,, I., 179) ; 1716, Gyllonborg, a Swedish minister, accused of conspiracy 
(Mahon, if w/. of En^nd . . 1., 389); 1718, Cellamare, Spanish ambas^or 

jii Fnvnoo, of conspiracy against the Regent (De Martens, Causes 
I., 139). 

» Dig. V., tit. L 

^ See PoUtis, Hw. gin* de droU itU* pub., UL, 094. 

® 0. XXL. IL, 162, 

® hLluber, § 142 ; PhiUimoie, II., liL ; Heffter, g 87. 
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and practically with certain matters of prime importance. 
Bynkershoek’s aim is not to compile a code, after the fashion of 
Grotius and Pufendorf , but to suggest solutions to urgent prob- 
lems. It is not too much to say that his treatment of commercial 
and maritime questions, and especially the relationships between 
neutrals and belligerents, is more thorough, more searching, more 
related to actual practice, more pervaded with sound sense, with 
legal and statesmanlike skill, th^ that of any other work on the 
subject before his time. 

The tendency of the philosophical writers of the eighteenth cen- 
tury was to lay greater obligations on belligerents and to impose 
certain restrictions on their rights in warfare. The actual prac- 
tice of the century was otherwise ; and Bynkershoek was Lnclmed 
to the sterner attitude. Fighting for a just cause sanctions the 
use of every means to attain the desired aim speedily and effec- 
tively. Justice is the essential of war ; generosity is only an 
accident. “ Just it ia in bello omnino necessaria est, animi vero 
magnitude a mera voluntate proficiscitur.”^ Humanity, clem- 
ency, piety, and other magnanimous virtues are certainly noble, 
but cannot be insisted on by law.^ Reason (by which he often 
means the logical rigour and impartiality of nature) permits the 
use of all means except perfidy against an enemy.* Hence his 
definition : “ BeUiun est eorum, qui suae potestatis sunt, juris 
sui persequendi ergo, concertatio per vim vel dolum,”"* the main 
defect of w^hich is the omission to emphasizes as Grotius had 
already done,* that war is a state or condition ; the inclusion also 
of dolus is superfluous. 

Grotius held that custom requires a declaration of war, but 
Bynkershoek cites many examples to refute liirn ; unless there is 
a special convention to the contrary, it is not necessary. As a 
rule the opening of hostilities implies a cessation of commercial 
relations ; but commerce is, in the interests of the subjects, some- 
times permitted, either generally or as to certain merchandise 
only.* Hence peace and war may coexist. “ Pro parte sic 
bellum, pro parte pax erit inter subditos utriusque principis.”'^ 
This is a strange position in view of his rigorous general doctrine. 

1 C. L, n., 164. 2 0^ XI., 167. 

3 C. i, IL, 163. < Ibid. 

* “ SiatuB per vim oertantium qua tales sunt ” (I. 1, 2, J ). 

® In the time of B^kershoek, however, the practice of “ licences do 
commerce was rare. See Kloen, Loie et usages dt la neuiraliti (Paris, 1900), 
XI., ^S2^l. 

7 0. in., p. 168. 
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There are at times certain contradictions in Bynkerslhoek’s 
writings, due to his reasoning, on the one hand, inductively from 
usages and customs, and on the other, deductively from reason 
and occasionally the concliisions reached are different, and are 
not compromised or reconciled. His recognition of the possi- 
bility to maintain warlike and commercial relations simultaneously 
has been claimed as the secret which explains so many apparent 
contradictions in our modem law of nations.^ 

We may exercise the rights of war only in our own territory, 
in the enemy’s, or in a territory which belongs to no one.^ To 
commit hostilities on neutral territory is to make war on its 
sovereign, who is obliged to use every means to prevent belligerent 
operations, and to compel a restoration of any property there 
captured. A combatant’s necessity, in this respect, is no suffi- 
cient justification. Retaliation is to be exercised directly against 
the enemy and never through the injury of a neutral. The decree 
of the States-Greneral, October 10, 1652, rightly prohibited vio- 
lence in a neutral’s port, because of the danger to the neutral. 
Hence, it is unlawful to commence an attack in neutral territorial 
waters, within cannon-shot, but if the attack has already begun 
elsewhere, it is perliaps pemiissible — “ dum fervet opus ^to 
pursue the enemy to jurisdictional waters, provided the neutral’s 
interests are not injured.*^ This opmion, however, is given con- 
ditionally, and Bynkershoek admits that it is by no means uni- 
versally accepte^d by his contemporaries. 

As to private property in war, he lays down the general rule 
“ Qiuecumque hostium sunt, recte capimus, ex autem bona pars 
sunt imperii hostilis, quaeque ita hosti, prodesse, nobis noeere 
possunt.” Neutrals on enemj^’s territory may be considered as 
enemies ; and their goods, if previously taken by the enemy, 
may be lawfully captured by us. Little attention is given to the 
immunities of private pt^rsons or property during a state of war ; 
but the conditions under which an enemy may acquire property 
in captured movables or immovables, or the conditions under 
which they return to the former owners, are considered more 
fully. Capture does not, ipso facto, confer rights of property ; 


1 « 


* (Test ioi qu’uno r«marque profondo de oot Labile publiciste 
6clairor la quegtion d'un jour nouveau, et nous r^v^ler, 
secret qui oxpiiquo taut do contradictions ^ 

modenios ’’ (E. Cauchy, Le droit mariL inter,, Ians, 1862, P* .. . 

2 “Jure liolli advorsus hostem duntaxat utimur m nostro, hostis, aut 

nullius torritorio (c. viii., p. 177). 

3 C. viii, L, 178. 
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apart from any title, it merely operates as a conditional transfer. 
Grotius’ criterion of twenty-four hours’ just possession^ does not 
always hold good.* Firm possession follows on conveyance of 
the price intra 'pro&aidia, so that it may effectively be defended — 
f.e., the question is one of real possession and not one of arbitrary 
limitation of time,® though twenty-four hours’ possession intra 
prcBsidia is a presumption of just possession. The same rule is 
also given by Loccenius,** and, in later times, followed by Sir 
William Scott, who refers to the principles laid down in the 
ConsokUo dd Mare,^ and in the work of Bynkershoek. The 
general rule may be modified by special circumstances in any 
particular case ; but the fundamental point is an ability to 
defend the prize. 

The rights of postliminium, consequent on recapture, do not 
apply if the enemy obtained possession in any other maimer 
than by force. The case of immovable property differs from that 
of movable. The former when recaptured returns to the original 
owner by postliminium ; but the latter, retaken from the enemj', 
vests in the recaptors, since recapture effects as valid a trans- 
ference as capture. A belligerent may condemn enemy’s property 
whilst ljung under capture in a neutral port . The same opinion 
was expressed in 1789 by Sir William Scott and the whole Court 
of Bang’s Bench, though later this great judge advanced a dif- 
ferent doctrine.® In the United States, decisions were given in 
several cases’ in conformity with BjTikershoek’s view, which, 
indeed, accorded with long-established European practice. A 
reward must be given to the recaptors by the original owners for 
their sacrifice and risk, to be estimated by impartial assessors. 
He approves the rule, in this respect, of the Consolato dd Mare, 
w'hich, however, he believes to be largely a “ farrago of nautical 
laws.”® If a portion of a cormtry be occupied, the whole is con- 
sidered in occupation and possession, if such has been the inten- 

^ “ ... Reoentiori jure gentium inter Europapos populos iniroductum 
videmus, ut talia c^ta censoantur, ubi per boras vigintiquatuor in potestato 
hostium fuerint ’* (Jje Jure B. ac JP., Bk. III., c. 6, §3, n. 2). 

2 Cf. case of the Santa Cruz, 1 C. Rob., 58. 

^ C. iv., p. 169. 

4 De Jure MarU., Bk. IL, c. iv., s. 4. 

® The Ceylon (1811), 1 Dod. Adm. Rap., 105. 

® Smart v. WM, 3 Term Rep., 329. 

^ Cf, Rose V. aimdy, and Hudson v. QnesHer, 4 Oranch’s Rep., 241, 293 ; 
see also Lampredi, Del Commercio, etc., Pt. I,, { 14. 

^ “ Dando a quelli oho a i dotti nimid tolta baveranno, beveraggio con- 
veniente, secondo la fatioa ohe ne havoranno avuta, e secondo il danno cho 
ne baveranno sofilerto ” (o. 287, § 1130). 
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tion of the captor, and if the vanquished enemy has retained no 
other part of it. 

It is permissible to confiscate an enemy’s actions and credits 
(actiones, nomina), but not if war is so mildly carried on that 
commerce continues between the combatants . Though an enemy, 
as such, forfeits his persona standi in jvdicio, as it is expressed in 
the decrees of the States-General of October 2 and 29, 1690, and 
so held in subsequent cases, yet there is an exception when com- 
mercial intercourse is allowed on both sides.^ Vattel acknow- 
ledges the legality of such confiscation, but points out that in 
more recent times a more liberal practice was generally adopted.^ 
If, however, credits and actions have not actually been handed 
over to the sovereign, the former right of creditors revives at the 
conclusion of peace, by an application of the principle of post- 
liminium. “ Si exegerit, recte solutum est, si non exegerit pace 
facta reviviscit jus pristinum creditoris. . . . Nomina igitur, 
non exacta, tempore belli quodammodo intermori videntur, sed 
per pacem, genere quodam postliminii, ad priorem dominum 
reverti.”® 

If before the war we owned in the enemy’s country any property 
which, during the war, had been concealed and therefore not 
confiscated, it returns to the former owners and does not become 
the property of the recaptors, in case it is retaken by our subjects.^ 

As to the right of j)ostliminium on an ally’s territory, B^mkershoek 
says : “ He who returns to his sovereign’s ally is entitled to the 
right of postliminy because he is deemed to have returned to his 
own country^ ; for allies are considered as constituting one State 
with ourselves ” Qui revertitur ad fcoderatos, jus postliminii 
hal)et, qui ad suam civitatem videtur reversus, foederati enim 
nobiscum unam quodammodo civitatem constituunt Simi- 
larly, if our property, captured by enemies, eventually comes 
into the territory of our ally, it is regarded as having been restored 
to us.® The propositions laid down regarding postliminium on 
neutral territory will be misleading, unless due attention be given 
to the distinction between military rights, accruing to the bel- 
ligerent through capture or conquest, and civil rights, acquired 
apart from war by contract or otherwise. Actual possession is 


' 0. vii., p. I7fi. , _ . 

a “ Mais aujourd^hui, Favantago ot la 8urot6 du commerce ont eng^ tous 
lee souvoraine do I’Etiropo k no rel4chor do cetto rigueur (Bk. III., c. 5, 

3 0. vii., p, 177. 

« a XV., p 190. ® 0- 3CV.. p. 191. 
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the criterion of military rights, ordinary proof of title being that 
of civil rights. Hence a prize taken by captors or their agents 
into neutral territory does not return to its former owner : for 
to the neutral State possession is evidence of the military right, 
and in such a case, as Hertius says, the fact must be taken for 
the law.^ From this it follows that if after having been captured 
a vessel escape, or be taken into a neutral territory by others 
than the original captor, or his agents, the civil right of the former 
owner revives, and the property returns to him. It does not, of 
course, apply to cases of regular condemnation by the captor’s 
tribimal, which would turn the militarj^ into a civil right. 
Further, as Bynkershoek says, this is true only of captures made 
in regular warfare : capture by pirates in no way transfers the 
property. Respecting the right of postlimininm as applied to cities 
and States, he approves the rule of Grotius that “the right of 
postliminy is applicable to a whole people, as well as to an indi- 
vidual, and that a political body, which was free before, recovers 
its liberty when its allies, by force of arms, deliver it from the 
power of the enemy.” ^ 

Neutrality. — The conception of neutrality was not unknown 
in ancient times — e.g., among the Greeks — but there w^as never 
systematic practice. Rome regarded another State either as an 
ally or an enemy: “Romanos aut socios aut hostes habt^atis 
oportet, media nulla via est.”^ In the Middle Ages feudalism 
favoured a similar view. With the increase of maritime com- 
merce and other State relationships, and the founding of colonies, 
the notion of neutrality became more clearly defined. The 
objects of war became changed, and peace was promotetl by the 
Church. “ Mais le grand facteur de la neutrality a surtout 
un sentiment de solidarity intyressy et d’ordre yconomique.”^ 
Treaties and conventions began to play a prominent part. Early 
in the seventeenth century practice was unsettled and capricious, 
and the doctrine of Grotius was inadequate and incoherent, 
being one of the most imsatisfactory portions of his work. By 
the eighteenth century the duty of impartiality and respect of 
neutral territory began to be more seriously recognized. Later, 
Bynkershoek and Vattel formulate more thorough principles of 
neutrality ; and, in some respects, the doctrines of the fonner, 

\ ad Puffend, De Jure NcU. ; boo al#io Grotius, Bk VIII, c. 6, n 

I De Jure BeU% Paoie, Bk. III., c. 9, § 9, n. 1. 

^ Lirv, xxxii. 

* A. Thouior, Contrehande defluerre (Bordeaux, 1904), p, 9 
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though he wrote earlier, are more advanced than the latter’s, 
in spite of the fact that Bynkershoek uses the negative expression 
non hostes^ and Vattel adopts the more significant neiUralite and 
neutres, Greek writers^ had used the phrases r)<rvxLav wyet>v (to 
keep silent), ifc rov fiiaov KaOrjcrdaL, and 6 hid fjbia-ov (expressing the 
idea of an intermediate position) ; Roman writers spoke of medii^ 
amici y 'pacati^ words used also in the Middle Ages. In a proclama- 
tion of the King of France, 1408, neviralitas is used in reference 
to the popes of Romo and Avignon ; and a little later, in the 
German and Swiss wars, the terms stille siizen and Unparty schung 
are found. In a convention between England and Denmark, 
1466, gnerrarum ahstinentice appears, and at the end of the cen- 
tury neviralite is common in treaties, conventions, and edicts. In 
the Thirty Years’ War, we get the Germanized NetUrcUiUit ; 
and again Machiavelli and Guicciardini make use of neu~ 
traliidy and Ikxiin uses neutralite and neutre, Grotius reverts 
to the Roman form medii in bellOy and Bynkershoek calls 
neutrals non hosteSy defining them as those “ qui neutrarum 
partium simt.” 

B^mkershoek occupies a high place in the discussion of neu- 
trality,^ though not all his propositions are now accepted. 
Grotius’ treatment is vague and meagre ; Zouche relies more on 
State policy than on law : Pufendorf denies to neutrals the right 
of undisturlxHl commerce, apart from special conventions. Un- 
like Grotius and Vattel, Bynkershoek does not allow a neutral to 
judge as to the just or unjust cause of belligerents and offer help 
accordingly, exc^ept when the two combatants are both allies of 
the neutral, and there is no treaty otherwise regulating the rela- 
tionships. The general principle is “belli justitia vel injustitia 
nihil quicquam pertinet ad comnumem amicum,”^ subject to the 
rare exception suggested, which, of course, applies only to treaties 
concluded before the ww, — “bello jam exorto . . . neutri amico 
auxilia recte vel promittimtur vel mittuntur.” Our tributary or 
protected States may assist their immediate sovereign against 
us, but not with arms and men.® 

^ E. Nya, Etudes de dr. ini. ei de dr. pal., s6rie (Brux., 1901 ), p. 57. 

^ “ Dans Thistoiro do la docf rino do la noiitraliw, Bynkorehook occupa 
un mug dist!ngu<^ (E. Nynj, op. cit, p. 86). 

* 0. ix., p. 179. , . , t T ^ 

^ C. ix.. p. 180. (As to allies and noutralit3J, see the opinion oi Lord 
Hawkoabury, aftorwaida Earl of Liverpool, in his Discourse on the C onduct 
of the Ghvemment of Oreat Britain in respect to Neutral Natwnsy London, 
1794. p. 68). 

181. 
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Bynkershoek clearly recognizes the claims of neutral com- 
merce, and the necessity to effect a reconciliation, legally rather 
than diplomatically, and of the conflicting interests of neutrals 
and belligerents. Reason, and not personal advantage, is to be 
the guide — “ de ratione, non de utilitate, omnis disputatio est.” 
The main guiding principles, presenting a substajitial advance on 
the ideas and practice of the time, are an obligation on the neutral 
not to assist one belligerent in any way which would be detri- 
mental to the other — “ si medius sim, alteri non possum prodesse, 
ut alteri noceam ’’ — and a corresponding right not to be injured 
by the belligerents in its pacific commerce — “ qui injuriam non 
fecit non recte patitur.” With Bynkershoek it is mainly a ques- 
tion of supplying subsidies and materials ; the enlistment of 
troops on neutral territory is not prohibited, if there is no law or 
declaration to the contrary. In this respect he is at one with 
Grotius, Wolf, Galiani, and other publicists of the time, and with 
the practice then prevailing. The right of recruiting w^as fre- 
quently allowed in treaties — e.gr., in 1656 between England and 
Sweden.^ 

Contraband. — The Roman emperors prohibited commerce with 
the barbarians in certain articles — e.g.. arms, iron, etc. — and later 
the popes forbade trade wdth the infidels in w^eapons and muni- 
tions of war — merces hanno iitterdictce. Sovereigns assunud the 
right to draw up lists of contraband goods, and varj^ them at 
pleasure. The growth of commerce fostered clearer noticns ; 
and treaties were concluded in favour of the pacific trade of 
neutrals. The Treaty of the lienees (1659), in Art. 12, specifies 
goods which are contraband — e.g.y objects directly connected 
with war, also saltpetre, horses, and sax! dies ; and in Art . 13 
declares provisions and other necessities of life to be free. In 
the Treaty of Utrecht (1713) contraband goods are enumerated 
(Art. 19) — horses, harness, warlike arms and instruments. As 
to provisions, they are declared contraband in the treaties of 
1303 between France and England, of 1613 between Sweden and 
the Hanseatic towms, of 1625 between England and the same, 
of 1654 between England and the United Provinces ; but excluded 
in the treaties of 1665 between Louis XIV. and the Hanseatic 
towns, in the treaties of the Pyrene^^^ and Utrecht, and in the 
Treaty of Versailles, 1786. The writers of the eighteenth century 
were as inconsistent in their theories as the age was in its practice. 

^ Dumont, Corps universel diplomatique, otc., VI., ii. 3., and VI., ii. 125. 
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Thus Heineccius,^ writing in 1721, regarded ae contraband not 
only arms and munitions, saltpetre, and horses, but also cordage, 
sails, and other naval stores, and further included provisions. 

Bynkershoek refers to Grotiiis’ threefold classification of 
objects — (1) those useful for purposes of war ; (2) those not so 
userful ; (3) those which may be used either in war or peace ; and 
says that there is no doubt as to (1) and (2). As to (3) Grotius 
permits the intercepting of res ancipitis vd promiscui usus, but 
only in case of necessity, and then under the obligation of sub- 
sequent restitution. But Bynkershoek points out that the diffi- 
culty is in determining who is to be judge of that necessity — 
“ . . . Quis arbiter erit ejus necessitatis, nam faciHimum est earn 
praetexere ** — that it is against law to sit as judges in our own 
caiw, and further that Grotius’ distinction is not supported by 
the usage of nations. His own definition is : “ Contraband 
articles are such as are proper for war, and it is of no consequence 
whether or not they are of any use out of war.”* Are the mate- 
rials themselves contraband, out of which contraband articles 
are made ? Zouche® inclines to this opinion ; but, says Bynker- 
shoek, reason and usage point to the contrary — “ ego non essem, 
quia ratio et exempla me moveant in contrarium.”^ If all such 
materials are prohibited, the catalogue of contraband goods will 
be enormous, amounting to a total prohibition of commerce.® 
However, certain articles may be decreed contraband, not from 
their intrinsic nature, but from other special circumstances — e.f/., 
from the large quantity required, such as saddles, holsters, belts ; 
or in anticipation that prohibiting certain articles will quickly 
bring the war to an end — e.g., provisions, when the enemy is 
besieged or generally those articles without which the enemy 
could not possibly continue the war. He states that the last two 
exceptions accord with the decrees of the States-General of 
December 5, 1652, against the English, and of December 31, 1657, 
against the Portuguese. As to the decree of hlay 6, 1667, against 
Sweden, there was a special reason — ^viz., the right of retaliation, 

J De Nav. ob Fee#, Merc. VeHL, xiv. 

“ Oontrabanda dici, qua* uti aunt, boUo apta ©an© posaunt, nec quicquara 
intaroafie, an ©t extra belliim uaum prtebeant ” (c. x.). 

3 Op. cit. Part 2, § 8, Queat. 8. 

* 0. X., p. 182. 

* “ Si omnem materiam prohibaas, ©x qua quid boUo aptad possit, iugens 
©arot catalogiia rBrum prohSbitarum, quia null© for© mataria, ox qua non 
saltom aJiquid, hello aptum, faoilo fabrioemus. H«eo intordiota, tanium 
non Omni commercio intordieimus, quod vald© ©eset inutile ** {o. x., IT., 182), 

« C. ix,, p. 180. 
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as therein expressed — ^for prohibiting even materials not them- 
selves fit for purposes of war, but which might be so adapted. 
Zouche relates that there was a dispute between England and 
Spain regarding tobacco, which, Spain contended, might be used 
for preserving provisions ; but Bynkershoek repudiates the action 
of Spain, as tobacco cannot be of any use in destroying the 
enemy. The tendency of Bynkershoek is clearly to lay down a 
definite rule restricting contraband, but finding that it would be 
opposed to the practice of his own country, and, indeed, of the 
European countries in general, he seeks to extract from such 
usage and from the circumstantial dispositions of treaties certain 
exceptional rules, which all but destroy the force of his funda- 
mental principle. But great difficulties in connection with 
contraband were met with in later times, and there is by no 
means unanimity of opinion at present. The First and Second 
Armed Neutrality of 1780 and 1800 endeavoured to limit the 
kinds of articles that could be regarded as contraband, but they 
failed ; and the Declaration of Paris of 1 856 makes use of the 
term “ contraband ” without any attempt to define it. 

Respecting the treatment of vessels carrj^ing contraband, 
B^mkershoek is opposed to the declarations in the various Dutch 
decrees and treaties between the Peace of Westphalia and the 
Treaty of Utrecht, according to which only th(^ contraband g(H)ds 
were to be confiscated and the vessels carry^i^g them allowed to 
go free. His doctrine, an application of the Roman law^ and 
followed by many eminent jurists amongst his successors, was 
that though the owner or master was luiaware of the illegal 
nature of the cargo, the vessel also could be justly seized. Further, 
if the cargo consist of a mixture of lawful goods and contraband, 
and both belong to the same owner, the w hole may lx* condemm d ; 
if they belong to different owners, then the illegal act of one ought 
not to affect the legal act of the other. This is in full agreemt*nt 
with the rule laid down by Zouche.^ By a French ordinance of 
July 26, 1778, only contraband goods were to be confiscated, 
unless they amoimted to three-quarters of the entire cargo, in 
which case the whole merchandise* would be condemned, as well 
as the ship. Art. 17 of the treaty between Great Britain and 
the United States, November 19, 1794, stipulated “that in all 
cases where vessels should be captured or detaimd on just sus- 

^ (^. Lesemr, op, cit,, p. 104 . 

^ Op. cit,. Part IL, } 8, Quest. 13. 


a Dig. m.. tit. iv. 
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picion of having on board enemy’s property, or of carrying to 
the enemy any of the articles which are contraband of war, the 
said vessel should be brought to the nearest and most convenient 
port ; and if any property of an enemy should be found on board 
such a vessel, that part only which belonged to the enemy should 
be made prize, and the vessel should be at liberty to proceed with 
the remainder without any impediment.” 

Blockade. — Bynkershoek holds that everything carried to a 
blockaded or besieged place, contrary to law or treaty, is to be 
considered as contraband and treated accordingly ; and usage 
sanctions the infliction of the capital penalty on offenders, or a 
milder punishment according to the circumstances of the case. 
In the time of Vattel, however, a milder policy prevailed ; such 
offenders could be regarded as enemies, but usually only their 
goods were confiscated. Earlier in the work, Bynkershoek says 
that retaliation is to be exercised only on the offending party — 
“ retorsio non est nisi ad versus eum qui ipse damni quid dedit, ac 
deinde patitur, non vero ad versus commimem amicum ” but 
here he maintains that an injury inflicted on a neutral is justifiable 
on the principle of retaliation upon the enemy — a view adopted 
in consequence of the edicts of the States-General against the 
Spaniards. The rules as to what vessels may be captiued he 
deriv^es from an examination of the famous Dutch decree of 1630, 
which pn^simts the first systematic State legislation governing 
the question of blockade. ‘‘ Le decret hoUandais du 26 juin 
1630 promulgu6 d6ja avant Tind^pendance, dans le but de r^ler 
un blocus des ports de Flandre relevant de la domination espagnoie, 
i^st consider^ comme la premiere legislation nationale du blocus 
niodenie. En effet, on y trouv6 ses premieres regies definies.”^ 
Thus the following vessels may be captured and confiscated : 
( 1 ) Those found so near to the blockaded ports as to show clearly 
an intention to enter therein, unless it appears that they were 
driven there by stress of weather ; (2) those found at a distance from 
the ports, but whose papers indicate an intention to enter, unless 
before the offence is committed they alter their course of their 
own accord ;* (3) those vessels issuing from such ports, not having 
been forced thither by stress of weather, even though taken at 
distance : unless after leaving the ports they had performed a 

^ i V 

* R. Kleen, Lois el usages de la neutraliU (2 vols., Paris, 1898-1900), L, 643. 

^ la his case Byukeishoek is not fully dotenninod ; for tho matter is to bo 
dsoidod aooording to oonjooturos and ciroumstanoos. 
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voyage to a port of their own country, or to some other neutral 
port ; but liable to confiscation if on issuing from the blockaded 
poi-t they are pursued to their own or to any other port, and after- 
wards found on the high sea coming out of the latter port. 

Bynkershoek admits the rigorous character of these rules, but 
he says the severity may be relaxed, if thought fit, and, indeed, 
has often been relaxed. “ Sed mutatis hominibus sententias 
mutariquid obstat He states further that the above decree 
was put into effect by the application of a sufficient force to main- 
tain the blockade ; and does not make any suggestion that a 
blockade by proclamation, or a “ paper blockade,” could lawfully 
impose any restriction on neutral commerce. Actual practice in 
the seventeenth century was very changeable, and was often 
adapted to the demands of self-interest ; and Bynkershoek 
repudiates the inconsistency in the conduct of his own country. 

Neutral Gk>ods on Enemy’s Vessels. — ^The two cases of neutral 
goods on an enemy’s vessel, and an enemy’s goods on a neutral 
vessel, are considered in a more liberal manner than had been 
done before, and often in antagonism to Dutch policy. At the 
time he wrote three systems^ had been developed : (1) the doctrine 
of ‘‘ hostUe infection,” represented by the French ordinances of 
the sixteenth centurj", of 1681, and of 1704, by which ships and 
goods connected in any way with enemy's goods or vessels were 
condemned ; (2) the rule of the CoTisolato del Mare [muin cuique), 
by which only the enemy’s property, vessel or cargo, was siuzable, 
and a neutral vessel was not necessarily regarded in tlu^ light of 
neutral territory ; (3) the rule of Utrecht, the principh' of which 
is free vessel free goods, enemy vessel enemy goods — that is, libi^rty 
or condemnation depends only on the nationality of thi^ carrying 
vessel. 

Bynkershoek does not accept the rule of Utrecht ; one or two 
special treaties, he insists, are not necessarily evidencci of inter- 
national law. The rule that neutral goixls found on an enemy’s 
vessel may be condemned is contrary to reason; at most it is 
only a presumption that they belong to the enemy, as Grotius 
also thinks. They cannot be confiscated even if the shipper knew 
it was the enemy’s vessel. The essential criterion is — Have 1, 
in shipping the goods, intended to do you an injuiy 1 The 
various questions as to whether the owner of the merchandise 

* O. XL, p. 185. 

^ Seo J. Delpoch, BynkeraJutek, in L€9 fond^Ueurs du droU 
(Paris, 1904), pp. 385-446 ; aod Thonier, op, oU,, p. 77. 
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on the enemy’s vessel knew of the war or not, and whether, know- 
ing this, he knew his conduct to be legal or not— ^all these fine- 
spun niceties may indicate legal ingenuity, but will not satisfy 
unsophisticated common sense. “ Sed hae sunt pragmaticofum 
lautitiae, quibus indootum vulgus excipiunt.” ^ He is largely in 
agreement with the Comolato dd Mare, by which the enemy’s 
vessel is seizable, but the neutral goods on board must be returned 
to their owners ; he differs in not allowing freight should the 
vessel be carried into the captor’s port.^ 

In the case of enemy’s goods found on a neutral vessel, he is 
against the principle of hostile infection, and agrees with that of 
the Comolato dd Mare, The enemy’s goods may be seized, but 
the neutral vessel must go free, unless, of course, the owner was 
aware that the cargo was contraband. The right of visitation 
and search is aJlowed. It ife lawful to detain the vessel, and to 
ascertain, not merely by the flag, which may be fraudulently 
assumed, but by the documents on board, whether she is really 
neutral, and whether enemy’s property is concealed therein.® 
In a word, a neutral commits no offence against the laws of 
nations in carr^ ing enemy’s goods, which are seizable ex re, the 
neutral vessel going free ; but to carry contraband is an offence 
ex delicto, and hence both the contraband goods and the vessel 
are liable to confiscation. 

As to privateering, Bynkershoek is severer than Gentilis or 
(Irotius ; though he deprct*aus the defence of necessity which is 
often put forward in the subordination of neutral rights to those 
of belligerents. If a privateer makes an illegal capture, the 
captain is liable for the damage suffered, should he have exceeded 
his authority ; but if he has acted according to his authority 
then the owners of the vessel are liable for aU damage, w^hether 
the captain is dishonest or unskilfrd. The owners of the vessel 
are not liable if they have not appointed the master for the 
purpose of making captures. If a vessel is not a privateer — i.e., 
has no commission — and makes captures by order of the owners, 

^ 0. xiiL, p. 187. 

“ Ibid,, p. 188. (CJ, the opinions of Hoinoccius, Da war. db t^ci, 
oto., c. ii., S ix.) In The Fortuna, tho c^iptor of an onomy's veeael was bold 
not ontitlod to froigbt on neutml goods unless ho look tfiom to tho port Of 
destination ; in The Diana, freight was allowed in certain cases, where the 
oar^ was t^en to the claimant's own country. 

^ Eaton us utiquo licitum osso amioam navom sistere, ut non ex fallaoi 
forto aplustri, sod ex ipsis instrument is, in navi report is, constet navem 
amteam osso . . . ot iudo disoere, an qu» hostium bona in nave lateant ” 
(c. xiv., pp. 188-9), 
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the same rules apply as though she were a regular privateer. 
Should a non-commissioned vessel, attacked by an enemy, capture 
the enemy’s vessel, the prize belongs to the master as captor — 
“ . . . constat praedam quicunque ceperit, solius capientis esse, 
nisi ex praepositione et mandate aliorum ceperit ” this is an 
application of the general doctrine of principal and agent. 
When a prize is taken by one or more armed private ships, 
others being present but not assisting, the prize belongs only 
to him who has fought and conquered the enemy’s vessel ; but 
in case vessels of war are present, it is permissible to enact a 
different law.^ 

A few other questions are considered, such as piracy, the 
insurance of vessels liable to capture,^ the authority of prize courts, 
whose judgment if manifestly imjust cannot be enforced, and the 
remedy by letters of reprisal and finally, the De relms bellicts, a 
remarkable work of permanent value, the work of a sound legally- 
disposed mind, concludes with a wise reflection on war, and the 
frequently alleged “ reason of State,” that “ monstrum horren- 
dum, informe, ingens, cui lumen ademptum ” : “If govenmients 
will yield to that monster and indulge themselves by following 
its dictates and consider the propc^rty of other nations as their 
own, it is idle to investigate further the law of nations and discuss 
its principles,”® 

' C. XX., p. 199. 

“ Sir W. Scott hold — tho same princij»loH Udiig xuloptod in Iho Fronoh 
ordinances of January 27, 170B, and Juno Jo, 1757 — that nioro jjrtmtnco in 
tho case of a privateer is not sufficient to raise t Ju) prosumjjt ion of co>f»[)erat ion 
in order to be entitled to a tffiaro of the prize (L'Ami/ie, 0 Rob., 2G1). but in 
the case of a vessel of war it was sufficient to support tho animus capiendi 
{The Flore, 5 Rob., 270). 

^ O. XXL 

< C. xxiv. (c/. Treaty of Rhyswick, Art. 9, and Treaty of Utrecht, Art. 16). 

« C. XXV., p. 209. j . / 
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MONTESQUIEU ^ 


When Saiiite-Beuve sat down, in the year 1852, to write a camerie 
about Montesquieu, he gave as a reason for not having dealt 
with the subject before that Montesquieu belonged to the class 
of men whom one approaches with apprehension on accoimt of 
the respect which they inspire, and of the kind of religious halo 
which has gathered round their names. 

This was written more than fifty 3^ears ago, and the language 
reflects the glamour which still attached to Montesquieu’s name 
during the first half of the nineteenth century. That glamour 
has now passed away. Not that Montesquieu has died, or is 
likely to die. But he is no longer the oracle of statesmen ; his 
Spirit of Laws is no longer treated by framers of constitutions 
as a Bible of political philcjsophy, bearing with it the same kind 
of authority as that w hich Aristotle bore among the schoolmen. 
I’hat author it 3' ended when the greater part of the civilized 
world had been endowed with parliamentary" and representative 
institutions framcKl more or less on the model which Montesquieu 
had dest^ribed and had held up for imitation. The interest which 
attaches to him now" is of a different order. It is literary and 
historical. He lives as one of the greatest of French writers, and 
his Consider cUioJis on tlie. Greatness and Decay of the Bojmins are 
still r(‘a<l as a school classic by French boys and girls, much as the 
masterpitecs of Burke are, or ought to be. read in English schools. 
To the student of political history" he is known as the source of 
ideoB which exercised an influence of incomparable importance 
in the framing of constitutions both for the old and for the new 
continent. And for the student of political science, his work 
marks a new departure in methods of observation and treatment. 
The Spirit of Laws ha.s been called the greatest book of the 
eightec'iith century : its pul)lication was certainly" one of the 
greatest events of that century. 

If it w"erc necessary for me tx) offer an apology for taking 

‘ DoUvun^d as Tlio Romanos Lc*oturo at Oxford, 1904, 

417 28 
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Montesquieu as my subject to-day I might plead, first, that no 
student of history or of pohtical or legal science can afford to 
disregard one who has been claimed, on strong groimds, as a 
foimder of the comparative method in its apphcation to the study 
of Politics and of Law; next, that some recent publications^ 
have throwTi new and interesting hght both on his character and 
on his methods of work; and lastly that one cannot retm^n too 
often to the consideration of a really great man. Moreover, it 
may be suspected that, in this country at least, and at the present 
day, Montesquieu belongs to the numerous class of authors 
whom everybody is supposed to know but v horn very few have 
read. It will, of course, be impossible for me to do more than 
touch on a few of the aspects of such a many-sided man. 

Let me begin by reminding you of the leading dates and facts 
in Montesquieu’s life, so far onl3’ as is necessary for the purj)ose 
of '‘placing ” him historically.^ Charles Louis de Secondat was 
born in 1689, a year after the Revolution which ended the Stuart 
djnasty, five years before the birth of Voltaire, 100 years before 
the outbreak of the French Revolution. He died in 1755, four 
years after the publication of the first volume of the French 
Encydapedkiy the j'ear before the ISeven Years’ War, five years 
before George 111. came to the tlirone, and seven years !;cfore 
Rousseau preached to the world, in the first chapter of his Social 
Coniract, that man is born free and is eveiy where in diains. 

' The Collection Bordelaise rt^ferred t<> in noto 2. 

^ The fullest life of Montesquieu is that by L. Viun, IlisUnrt de MimUstpiieu^ 
Paris, 1878. But it is inaccurate and uncritic<\l, and has Uen m‘ven*ly 
criticized by M. Brunetiere {Revue des deu^ MimdcSy 1879). The best con- 
temporary appreciation of Montesquieu is by the Marquis d'Argenson 
{Mhrunresy p. 428, edition of 1825). The standard edition of Montesquieu 
is that by Laboulaye in 7 vols., Paris, 1873-9. This must now be supplemented 
by the Collection Bordelaise,” which contains further materials supplitd by 
the Montesquieu family, and which includes Dextgc opuscvUiS dr MirntenquirUy 
1891 ; Meianges inedits de MontesquieUy 1892 ; Vin/agcs de Montesquieu, 2 vols., 
1894; Pensees ei fragments inedits, 2 vols., 1899, 1901. The literature on 
Montesquieu is very extensive. A list of iKx^ks, articles, and Roges ndating 
to him will be found in an appendix to Vian's Histoire. Among subtu'cpient 
works the first place is taken by M. Sorers Montesquieu in the series called 
Les grands ecrivains fran^is, a little book of which I can only sjxak with 
the most respectful admiration. R^deremo may also Ix: made to Oncken, 
Zeikdier Friedrichs des Orossen, i. 80, 457 ; Taine, Aneien Regime, pp. 204, 278, 
339 ; Janet, Histoire de la science politique, vol. ii. ; Faguet, Ditdiuitieme 
siede ; Faguqt, La politique compart de Montesquieu, Rousseau el WAtaire ; 
BruneUdre, critiqu^ sur V histoire de la liUeraturc franraise, 4"**’ s6rie ; 
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His birth-place was the Chateau of La Brede, a thirteenth-century 
castle some ten miles from Bordeaux.^ Thus he was a country- 
man of Montaigne, with whom he had many affinities. His 
family was noble, and belonged to that more modem branch of 
the nobility which had acquired its fortunes from the exercise of 
judicial or financial functions, and which was known as the 
noblesse de la robe. Therefore he was a member of one of the two 


privileged classes which under the old regime owned between them 
some two-fifths of the soil of France, and were practically exempt 


from all the burdens of the State. 

On his mother’s death he was sent as a boy of seven to the 
Oratorian College at Juilly near Meaux, and remained there 
eleven years. He then studied law, and in 1714, at the age of 
twenty-five, was made counsellor of the Parlement of Bordeaux, 
that is to say member of the Supreme Court of the province of 
Guieime. In the next year he married a Protestant lady. The 
following year, 1716, made a great difference in his fortunes. 
His uncle died, and he succeeded to the barony of Montesquieu, 
to a considerable landed property, and, above all, to the dignified 
and lucrative post of President d 31ortier, or Vice-President, of 
the Parlement of Bordeaux, a post which the uncle had acquired 
by purchase, and which the nephew retained imtil he parted 
with it to another purchaser in 1726. His judicial duties were 
such as to leave him a good deal of leisure. After the fashion of 
his time he dabbled in physical science. The papers wliich he 
read before the new ly established Academy of Bordeaux w^ere of 
no scientific value, but they influenced his subsequent political 
spi^culations, and supphed a sufficient excuse for his election 
during his English visit to a fellow ship in our Royal Society 


‘ SixteiMi and a half milos by railway. m • • 

^ Ho was Fi^bniary 12, 1729 (old l^>pow^d by Dr. Teuttucr 

and rt^ooininciidod by M. Stc-Hyacyntho and tho Prcaidont (Sir Hans Sloanc). 
Ho rofors to his nnvption in a lot tor tn CVTati, dated London^ March 1, 
1730 (new style). Among tius dcK-umeuU of the Rojivl Soi-iety is tho copy of 
a letter frt)iu Montesquieu to Sir Htuis Sloams dated Paris, August 4, 1734, 
and enelosiiig tepios of his IxM^k on the Qrandcur et dicadcncc d^s Ronwins. 
The M. Ste-Hyacyntho, who figures as Montesquieu s l^acker, must have betm 
t he “ ThiSmisoul (io Ste-Uyacinthe, tho half-starved author of ihe Ch^pd wuire 
d un inconnu, who, after having 'jervinl, if we may believe Voltain% as a 
dragiKm during the jxjnujcution of tho French l^destants, had croBsod over to 
England, there lnwi l)oen ctmverUyl, had 1 nuislated Robiman Crusoe^ and t^ugh 
always a destitute wandercr, had been nominated a momln'r of the Royal 
Society of London ' (Textt^, J enn-Jne^uts RimsstitUf and the Cosrnopolitctn 
•Spirit in Literature, tranalated by J, VV, Matthew's, p. 18). The English trans- 
lation of this book oin bodies additions to, and com^ctions of, the original work* 
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His real interests lay neither in law nor in physics, but in the 
study of human nature. His first book, the P&rsimi Letters, 
appeared in 1721. He resigned his judicial office in 1726, and 
became a member of the AcadSmie fran^ise at the beginning 
of 1728. The next three years were spent in travel, and his 
travels ended with a stay of nearly two years in England. The 
Grandeur et decadence dies Romains appeared in 1734, and the 
Esprit des lots in 1748. He died, as I have said, in 1755. 

His personal appearance is known to us from the excellent 
medallion portrait by Dassier, executed in 1752. Aquiline 
features, an expression subtle, kindty, humorous. He was 
always short-sighted, and toward the end of his life l)ecame 
almost entirely blind. “You tell me that you are blind,” he 
writes to his old friend Madame du Deffand, in 1752 : “Don’t 
you see we were both once upon a time, you and I, rebi'llious 
spirits, now condemned to darkness ? Let us console oursc'lves 
by the thought that those who see clearly are not for tliat reason 
luminous.”^ 

Tlie tliree books to which Montesquieu owes his fame are the 
Persian Letters, the Considerations on the Greatness and Decay 
of the Romans, and the Spirit of Laws. Of tlu^se the first apjK^ared 
during the Regency, that p(*ried of mad reyel which followed 
the gloomy close of Louis XIV. s reign . The second was published 
under the ministry’ of that aged and suspicious despot. Cardinal 
Fleury, when it was safer to speculate about anciiuit history 
than about contemporary politics or society. The last aj)jx’ar(‘d 
under the rule of Madame de Pompadour, when the Encyclo- 
paedists had begun that solvent work of theirs whieli pr(‘j)ared 
the way for the French Revolution, It should be added that 
all the three books were published anonymously, and printed 
in foreign countries, the first two at Amsterdam, the last at 
Geneva. 

In order to trace the origin and developm(*nt of Montesquieu’s 
conceptions, and the course and tendency of his thoughts, the 
three books must be read consc*cutively, and must l)e supple- 

^ The Earl of Cliarlomont, who, aa a young man, made a tour through the 
South of France, either in 1755, or in the latter part of 1754 (the date« are not 
quite clear), has left a cklightful description of a visit whicli he and a friemd 
I>aid to Montesquieu at J.<a Br^dc. He found, inHt4;ad of a " grave, ausU^re 
phik^soplier,” a gay, polite, sprightly Frtmchmaii,” who took his visit(»r8 
for a walk through his ^unds, and being unable to find the key of a pid- 
locked three-foot bar, solved the difficulty by taking a run and jumping over 
it. — Hardy, Memoirs oj Earl oj CharlenunU, i, 60-73. 
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mented by what we know of his studies and experiences during 
their preparation. For this knowledge very interesting additional 
materials have been supplied by the recent publication of the 
manuscripts which had for many years been preserved in the 
family archives of the Montesquieu family. They include the 
journals of travel which Sainte-Beuve said he would sooner have 
than the Spirit of Laws, and the three quarto volumes of Pensies 
in which Montesquieu stored materials for his published works. 

The Persian Letters supply a clue to the plan of the Spirit of 
Laws, and contain the germs of many of the ideas which were 
subsequently developed in that book. They are the work of a 
young man. They profess to be written, and were probably 
composed or sketched, at different dates between 1711 and 1720,^ 
that is to say, during the last four years of Louis XIV.’s reign, 
and the first five j^ars of the Regency, and they describe the 
impressions of tlwee Persians who are supposed to be travelling 
in Europe at that time. There is an elder, Usbek, who is grave 
and sedate, a younger, Rica, who is gay and frivolous, and a third, 
Rhedi, who does not appiar to have got further westward than 
Venice. 

^ vif^w that tho comynwition of the Letters extended over sc'voral ye^rs 
is eoiilininul by internal evidence. The correspondence chauj^cs in cliaracter 
as it on. CoinjKin^ for instanw the ajxjloguo of the Troglodvdes in 

Ix‘ttcir« xii. to xiv. with the sjx'culatioiis a,s to tho origin of n^publics in 
lj<?tU*r cxxxi., or with the coin[>arativo view of the {X)Iitical development and 
characteristic fe^iturcsof difTen'nt European states in ijctters cxxxiii. tocxxxvii. 
Tlu' Troghxiyt^'s are a ofiinmiuiity tlmt jx'rishtxl through disregiird of the 
ruU^s of ecpiity, but was n'stored to prosperity by two survivors wl\o 
pi\*4iehed that justicx? to others is charity to ourselves. After the lapse of some 
generations their desomulants, finding the yoke of n^publican virtue too hard, 
ask for a king, and ani n*prov’^cxl for doing so. TIu‘ apologue i,s interesting 
IxH'ausc? it contains phrast^s which recur and ideas which are dov^elojxxi in tlu? 
Spirit of Lauvt. But it is very youthful and abstract. Ik^twotui the date, 
of the Troglixlvde Udters and that of tho later letters the writer had read 
much, olitu^rv'ed much, and rollected much. Or compare again the story of 
the travellers and the mbbit with tho later olisi^rvations on tho advantage 
of having mort? than one religion in a state and on tho duty of respecting 
anti tolerating each. The lively pt'rsonal sketches Ufcome more rare: more 
8}>ace is devoted to the discussit)!! of serious prt>blem8 such as tlio causes and 
ofTtwts t)f the ilt*crea 9 t> of population in Eurt>po since tho flourishing daj^ of 
iht» Roman Empire. TIk> writer is no longer content with noting and criti- 
cising : he lx?gin8 to draw conclusions. In short, the feuilletonist is ripening 
inU> tho philosophical historian anti the }xilitit?al philt>8opher. But at this 
stage his |X)litieal philo8t)phy has pThaps not advanexjd bt\vond tho point 
intlicat4xl by a |x\.ssagt^ in Ijotter Ixxxi. : I have t>ften st't myself to think 
which of all tho dilTortmt forms of govornment is tho mt>8t conformable to 
reason, and it 8iH>ms me that the mtxit jK?rft>ot govornment is that which 
guidc?8 men in tho maunor most in aocordanw with thoir own natural tendencies 
and inclinations.** 
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The device was not new, but it had never been employed with 
such brilliancy of style, with such fine irony, with such audacity, 
with such fertilitj’^ of suggestion, with such subtlety of observa- 
tion, with such profundity of thought. And it was admirably 
adapted for a writer who wished to let his mind play freely on 
men and manners, to compare and contrast the rehgious, political 
and social codes of different countries, to look at his manifold 
subject from different points of view, to suggest inferences and 
reflections, and to do all this without committing himself to or 
making himself responsible for any definite proposition. Any 
dangerous comment could be easily qualified by a note which 
explained that it merely represented the Mahommedan or the 
Persian point of view. 

There were a great many dangerous passages, There was the 
famous letter about the Two Magicians, which nearly cost Montes- 
quieu his election to the Academy. 

“The king of France is the most powerful prince in Europe. 
He has no gold mines, like his neighbour the king of Spain, but 
he has greater riches, because he draw's them from an inex- 
haustible mine — the vanity of his subjects. He has imdertaken 
and carried on great wars without funds except titles of honour 
to sell, and, through a prodigj^ of human pride, his troops have 
found themselves feared, his fortresses built, his fleets equipped. 
Moreover he is a great magician. His empire extends to the 
minds of his subjects : he makes them think as he wishes. If he 
has only one million crowns in his treasure-chest and he wants 
two, he has merely to tell them that one crown is equal to two, 
and they believe it. If he has a difficult war to carry on and 
has no money, he has merely to put it into their heads that a piece 
of paper is money, and they are convinced at once. But this is 
no such marvel, for there is another still greater magician, who 
is called the Pope, and the things which he makes people Ixdieve 
are even more extraordinar^\” 

Then there was the description of the old king, with his minister 
of eighteen, and his mistress of eighty,^ surrounded by a swarm, 
of invisible enemies, whom, in spite of his confidential dervishes 
he could never discover. There were many references to religion, 
mostly irreverent, though not with the fierce and bitter irrever- 
ence of Voltaire. Ustek finds imperfect and tentative approxi- 

^ The references, of course exaggerated, were to Barb6zicux and Mmo. do 
Mauiienon. 
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mations to Mahommedanism in many of the Christian dogmas 
and rites, and ascribes to the finger of Providence the way in 
which the world is being thus prepared for general conversion to 
the creed of Islam. About diversities of ceremonial belief he has 
naturally much to say. “ The other day I was eating a rabbit at 
an inn. Three men who were near me made me tremble, for they 
all declared that I had committed a grievous sin, one because 
the animal was impure, and the second because it had been 
strangled, and the third because it was not a fish. I appealed 
to a Brahmin, who happened to be there, and he said, “ They are 
all wrong, for doubtless you did not kill the animal yourself.” 
“ But I did.” “ Then your action is damnable and unpardonable. 
How did you know that your father’s soul has not passed into 
that poor beast ?” ’ 

Neither the burning question of the Bull Unigenitus,^ or Law 
and his scheme, is left untouched. 

He pursues a somewhat less dangerous path, though still a 
path paved with treacherous cinders, when he sketches, after 
La Bruyfire’s manner, contemporary social t3"pes, the “grand 
seigneur ” with his offensive manner of taking snuff and caressing 
his lap-dog, the man “of good fortunes,” the dogmatist, the 
director of consciences who distinguishes between grades of sin, 
and whose clients are not ambitious of front seats in Paradise, 
but w ish to know^ just how^ to squeeze in. There are also national 
t3qx?8, such as the Spaniard, whose gravity" of character is 
manifested b}?^ his spectacles and his moustache, and who has 
little forms of politeness w^hich would appear out of place in 
Prance. The captain never beats a soldier without asking 
his permission ; the inquisitor makes his apology before 
burning a Jew. In a more serious vein is the description, 
80 often quoted, of the ruin and desolation caused by the 
trampling of the Ottoman hoof. No law% no security of 
life or property : arts, learning, navigation, commerce, all in 
deca}'. “In all this vast extent of territory which I have 
traversed,” saj’B the Persian after his joumej^ tlirough Asia 
Minor, “I have found but one city w'hich has any wealth, and 
it is to the presence of Europeans that the wealth of SmjTna 
is duo.” 

The success of the Persian Letters was brilliant and instanta- 

^ Horacjo Walpole oomplained onoo that ho found life in England so dull 
that ho must go to Paris and try and amuse himsolf with the Bull Unigenitus. 
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neous,^ and Montesquieu at once became a leading personage 
in Parisian society. He took lodgings in the most fashionable 
quarter, 2 paid his devotions to Mile, de Clermont at Chantill}’^, 
was a favourite guest at the salon of the Marquise de Lambert, 
and through these influences obtained, though not without a 
struggle, a seat in the Academy. But he w as dissatisfied with his 
reception there, and made up his mind to travel. 

In the j^ear 1728, when Montesquieu set out on his travels, the 
international politics of Europe were in a singularly confused 
and tangled position. Congress after congress, treaty after 
treaty, succeeded each other with l)ewildering rapidity and with 
little permanent effect. In Germany, Charles VI., the last male 
descendant of the Hapsburgs, had recently published his Prag- 
matic Sanction, was straining everj" nerve to secure the succession 
for his daughter Maria Theresa, and was wrangling with the 
“ Termagant of Spain ” for the reversion of the Ducliies of Modena 
and Parma. Frederick William of Prussia was recruiting his 
grenadiers, holding liis tobacco parliaments, and negotiating 
his double marriage project. In Italy, the commercial republics 
of Venice and Gtmoa were sinking into decay, Pi(‘dmont wa,s 
emerging as a military power, Florence was unde^r the last of the 
Medici Grand Dukes. In England, Walpole had secured thecem- 
fidence of the new king through the influeuice of his capable 
queen, and wm doing his best, w ith the* help e>f Cardinal Fleury, 
to maintain the peace of Emope. 

Montesquie^u startcel from Paris in Ajail in the* eempany e)f 
Lord Waldegrave, Marshal BeTwick’s nc'phew*, who had ren ently 
been appointed ambassador to the im|x*ria1 court at Vie*iuia. 
He travelled through Austria and Hungary, thence went to 
Ve*nice,® visited in turn all the petty statc*s into wliich Italy 

* Lettres Persan^s eurent eralx^rd un de'*bit si prodigi<*ux quo 

libniires ele Hollande miront tout e-n uwxgc* jK»ur c*n av(»ir de« 6uiU«. llfi 
alloiont tirc'tr par la manche tous coux qu'ila nmcont roieait ; Monaiour, diiioiont* 
ilH, fait08-inoi de?« LeUreJi PersanesP — Pennies, CV)llection lJord<duiH<\ i. 46. 

2 Vians talks about his having joined the we ll-known Entn‘»ol (lub. But 
d’Arge^nson’s list of its members {Memoire^t p. 248, editiem of 182/) ; i. 93, 
eeiition of 1859) dot^s neet contain his name. 

® The wcll'knowTi story, repeated by Vian, of the trick played by Lord 
Ch(*8tcrfield on Montesquieu at Venicxi setjms to Ixt a fable (see tlie remarks 
in the preface to Montesquieu's Voyages in the CoIIoction Bord<4aim% i., p. xxiv). 
It may |XThap8 be? traced to a gossipy letbT written by Diderot to Mile. 
Voland on S<q)t. 5, 1762 (Diden>t, (Euvres, xix., p. 127). We know from the 
Chesterfield Letters that when MonU^quic^u was at Venice^ (Aug. 16, S<q>. 14, 

1728) Chtjsterfield was writing to Mrs. Howard and Lord Townsliend from 
the Hague. 
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was then divided, spent several months at Florence, where he 
devoted himself mainly to art, and made even a longer stay at 
Rome, to which he returned after Naples. Of his last interview 
with the Pope a story is told, for which one could wish there were 
better evidence.^ The Pope expressed a wish to do something 
for his distinguished visitor, and at last offered him for himself 
and his family a perpetual dispensation from fasting. The next 
day a papal official called with a bull of dispensation made out 
in due form, and an account of the customary fees. But the 
thrifty Gascon waved away the parchment. “The Pope is an 
honest man,” he said ; “ his word is enough for me, and I hope 
it will be enough for my Maker.” 

After leaving Italy he visited Munich and Augsburg, travelled 
by Wiirtemberg and the Rhine countries to Bonn, the residence 
of the Elector and Archbishop of Cologne, had an interview with 
our king G<'orge II. at Hanover, explored the Hartz country (on 
whc>s(‘ mines he ^vTote a paper), and thence went to the Low 
Countries. At the Hague he met Lord Chesterfield, who was 
then British Ambas.sador, and was on the point of taking leave 
for England, where he lioped to be made Secretary of State. 
Montesqui(*u s^viled with him in his yacht on the last day of 
OctolHT. 1729, and remained in England until some time in 
1731. 

A distinguished 0<Tman historian,- who takes a rather depre- 
ciatory view of Montesquieu, says that he travelled rather as a 
tourist than iis a student. The journals of travels and copious 
notes which have In'en recently given to the world by the Mon- 
tesquieu family do not l>ear out this statement. Probabl 3 ^ no 
man ever starteil on his travels l)ettor equipped bv reading and 
t>l)stTvation. or with a more definite notion of what he wanted 
to see, hear, and know, or had better opportimi ties for finding 
out wliat was most worth knowing. 

Montesquieu had already travelled in imagination through 
the countries which he was to visit in the flesh. In one of the 
earlier Persian Ix^tters, wit ten long tn^fore Montesquieu left 
Fnmcc, RhMi descril^cs his sojourn at Venice. mind is 

forming itsedf every day. I am instructing mjwlf about the 

^ Tho story is told by Vian* but is doubted by the Editors of the Votfoges 
(rnd., p. xxviii). Vian is it^poiisiblo for much ajK>crypha. But ajKxsryphal 
Stone'S arc of hiRt-orical value as illustrating Montesquieu’s reputation among 
his con tern pomries. 

^ Onoken, Zeiialier Friedrichs dcs Ortmen^ i. 403, 
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secrete of commerce, the interests of princes, the forms of govern- 
ment. I do not neglect even European superstitions. I apply 
myself to medicine, physics, astronomy. I am studying the arts. 
In fact I am emerging from the clouds that covered my eyes in 
the country of my birth.” 

That was the programme sketched out in advance, and he had 
excellent opportunities for carrying it out. At Vienna he spent 
“ delightful moments with that great captain, Prince Eugene 
of Savoy. At Venice he had long conversations with two famous 
adventurers, the Comte de Bonneval, and the Scotchman, Law. 
At Rome he made the acquaintance of Cardinal Alberoni and the 
exiled Stuarts. At Modena he conversed with the great anti- 
quarian, Muratori. In England Lord Chesterfield’s introduction 
brought him at once into the best political and social circles. 
His English journals, if they ever existed, are lost, and for our 
knowledge of his English experiences we are mainly dependent 
on the scanty but witty Notes on England, which were first pub- 
lished in 1818, and on the numerous references to English books, 
persons and things w hich are scattered up and down his recentl}^ 
published Pensees, But w'e know' that he attended some exciting 
debates in Parliament, and we know" also how' profoundly his 
study of English institutions influenced the Sqyirit of Lairs, 

On the preparation for that great work Mont(‘squi(U was en- 
gaged for the next seventeen years of his life. In 1734 appeared 
the Considerations on the Greatness and Decay of the Homans. 
which might be treated as the first instalment of its contents. 
MachiaveUi had treated Roman historj" from the point of view' of 
a practical statesman, and had u.sed it as a storehouses of w arnings 
and examples for the guidance of an Italian prince. “Chance,” 
he said, “leaves great room for prudence in shaping the course 
of events.” Bossuet wrote as a theologian, and sought for 
evidence of “ the secret judgements of God on the Roman empire.” 
Montesquieu wrote as a political philosopher, and tried to find 
in the history of a particular state the application of certain 
broad general principles. “It is not fortune that rules the 
world. There are general causes, moral or physical, on which 
the rise, the stability, the fall of governments depemd. If a state 
is ruined by the chance of a single battle, that is to say, by a 
particular event, the possibility of its being so mined arises 
from some general cause, and it is for these causes that the 

‘ Letter to Abb^ do Qoasco of Oct. 4, 1762. 
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historian should seek.” In this short treatise Montesquieu’s 
style perhaps reaches its highest level. He is not distracted by a 
multiplicity of topics ; the greatness, dignity and unity of his 
subject gives force, character, and continuity to his style. His 
sentences march like a Roman legion. 

“ The work of twenty years.” So Montesquieu describes the 
Spirit of Laws, counting in his three years of travel. And he 
describes also how the scheme of the book originated, and how it 
was developed. “I began by observing men, and I believed 
that in their infinite diversity of laws and manners they were not 
exclusively led by their fancies. I laid dovn general principles, 
and I saw particular cases yield to them naturally. I saw the 
histories of all nations appear as the consequence of these princi- 
ples, and each particular law boimd with another law, or proceed 
from one more general, ... I often began and often dropped 
the work ; I followed my object without forming a plan. I was 
coiLKoious of neither rule nor exceptions : but when I had dis- 
covered my principles, ever\ihing that I sought came to me. 
In the course (rf twenty years I saw my work begin, grow, ad- 
vance, and finish.” 

What, then, are the principles which after so long and painful 
a sc^arch, Montesquieu ultimately found ? In brief, they are 
these. The world is governed, not by chance, nor by blind fate, 
but by reason. Of thisreason. the laws and institutions of different 
countries are the particular expressions. Each law, each institu- 
tion, is conditioned by the form of government under which it 
exists, and which it heljis to constitute, and by its relations to 
such facts as the physical peculiarities of the country, its climate, 
its soil, its situation, its size ; the occupations and mode of life 
of the inhabitants, and the degree of liberty which the constitu- 
tion can endure ; the religion of the people, their inclinations, 
number, wealth, trade, manners and customs ; and finally by its 
relations to other laws and institutions, to the object of the legis- 
lator, to the order of things in which it is established. It is the 
sum total of these relations that constitutes the spirit of a law. 
The relativity of laus — that is Montesquieu’s central doctrine. 
There is no one best form of state or constitution : no law is good 
or bad in the abstract. Every law, civil and political, must be 
considered in its relations to the environment, and by the adapta- 
tion to that environment its excellence must be judged. If you 
wish to know and understand the spirit of a law, its essence, its 
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true and inner meaning, that on which its vitahty and efficiency 
depend, you must examine it in its relations to all its anteceden ts 
and to all its surroundings. This is the theme which Montesquieu 
tries to develop and illustrate in the course of his book. 

He begins with the relations of laws to different forms of 
government. There are three kinds of government — republics, 
with their two varieties of democracy and aristocracy, monarchies, 
and despotisms. The threefold division is, of course, as old as 
Plato and Aristotle, but the mode of distribution is new, and is 
not easily to be defended on scientific grounds. But the historical 
explanation of the distribution is quite simple. Montesquieu 
was thinking of the three main types of govermnent with which 
he was familiar through study or observation. By a republic 
he meant the citv states of the Greek and Roman world, and 
also such modern city states as Venice and Genoa. Monarchy 
was the limited monarchy of the West, which still preserved 
traditions of constitutional checks, but which was, in most 
coimtries, tending to become absolute. Despotism was the un- 
bridled, capricious nJe of the eastern world. 

Each form of Government has its pec\iliar principle or main- 
spring. The principle or mainspring of democracy is virtue (by 
which he practically meant “ public spirit ”). of aristocrac^y 
moderation, of monarchy honour, of despotism fear. These are 
the principles which must be borne in mind in framing laws for 
each state. Having exhausted this branch of the subject, he g(K's 
on to consider laws in their relation to the military force, political 
liberty, taxation, chinch, soil, manners and customs, commerce, 
finance, religion. It is imder the heading of political liberty that 
are to be found the first of the two famous chapters on the English 
constitution, and the famous arguments on the necessity for 
s(*parating the three powers, legislative, executive and judicial. 

Nothing is further from my purpose than to enter on a detailed 
analysis of the Spirit of Laws. Indeed, there are few' books 
which it is less profitable to analwe. The spirit evapcirates in 
the proceas. The value of the book consists, not in the gcmral 
scheme of arrangement and argument, which is open to much 
criticism, but in the subtle observations and suggestions, the 
profound and brilliant reflections, with which it abounds. And 
the questions which are of most interest to us are, first, What 
was the cause of the rapid and enormous influence which the 
book exercised on political thought in all parts of the civilized 
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world ? and, secondly, What was the nature and what were the 
main effects of that influence ? 

But before passing to these questions I should like to touch 
on one or two points which must be borne in mind by all who 
read Montesquieu. 

In the first place he was an aristocrat, a member of a privileged, 
exclusive, and fastidious class. He was no upstart of genius like 
Voltaire, who could be insulted with impunity by a sprig of 
nobility. He belonged to a good family and moved habitually 
in the best society. 

His milieu and his point of view were different from those of 
typical bourgeois, such as Marais and Barbier. He was a coimtry 
gentleman, and was fond of strolling about his vineyards, and 
talking to his tenants and labourers. “ I like talking to 
peasants,” he said ; “ they are not learned enough to reason 
perversely.” But his attitude towards them was that of a great 
Whig nobleman or squire. Of their feelings and points of view 
ho could know' nothing. The third estate, which was nothing 
and w^as to be everything, was to him, for most purposes, an 
unknown world.^ But, though he was not wholly free from 
the faults of his class and his time, he was a gi’eat gentleman, with 
a genuine public spirit, a genuine love of liberty, a genuine hatred 
of oppression, cruelty, intolerance, and injustice. Among the 
three great political thinkers of the day, Montesquieu stands for 
liberty, as Voltaire stands for efficiency, and Rousseau for 
equality.^ If Lord Acton’s projected History of Liberty had ever 
seen the light, Montesquieu would doubtless have been among 
its greatest heroes. 

In the next place Montesquieu belonged to a hercditiiry caste — 
the caste which supplied the staff of judges and magistrates for 
IVance. Not that he wTote as a lawyer. For some fourteen 
yvim he was a member of the judicial iK^nch known as the 
Parlcment of Guienne, and in that capacit}' administered Roman 

* “ On tumiug frt)ni MonU^stiuku to lUmssoaii we ina}’ fancy tliat wo have 
btxni prt^mt at m>mo Parisian salon, when> an elegant piiilosopher has bwn 
prtmmting to ftishiomvblo hean'Ts conclusions daintily anunged in sparkling 
epigrams and suited f<»r emlKRlimcnt in a tlumsand brilliant essays. Sud- 
denly, thero has onlenul a man stjiinod vinth the filt h of the streets, his uttor- 
an<x> choked with passion, a sivvago mciutct^ lurking in every phrase, and 
announcing himsolf as the henvld of a furious multitude, ready to tear to 
pieces all Oio beautiful thoorit's and formulas which sOwid between them and 
their wants.’' — Leslie Stephen, English Thought Oic Eighteenth Ceniury^ 
p, 191, 
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law, such of the Royal Ordinances as extended to his province, 
and no less than ten different local customs. But he did not 
take much interest in the technical side of his professional work, 
and it may be doubted whether his judgments, if repc^ed, would 
have carried more weight with his professional brethren than 
those of his distinguished predecessor on the same bench — 
Montaigne. Nor did he take any active part in the scientific 
work in which the great French lawyers of the eighteenth century 
were engaged. That work was digesting, expressing, and sys- 
tematically arranging the principles of the customary law and the 
modernized Roman law, and thus collecting the materials and 
preparing the framework for the codes of the revolutionary and 
Napoleonic eras. The leaders in this work were the great Chan- 
cellor d’Aguesseau and Pothier. But Montesquieu does not, so 
far as 1 am aware, make any reference to Pothier or his school 
at Orleans, and his relations to d’Aguesseau were scanty and 
formal. Indeed, between the lively President and the grave 
Chancellor^ there was fit tie in common. If Montesquieu had lived 
in the latter half of the nineteenth century, he would not, we may 
feel sure, have got on with Lord Cairns. It was Voltaire, and not 
Montesquieu, that preached the duty of unifying French law, 
and Montesquieu’s personal preference would probably have been 
for diversity rather than for uniformity. But Montesquieu was 
a great ‘‘ Parliamentarian ” in the French sense of the word. He 
attached great political importance to the existence of a “depot 
of law,” entrusted to the custody of an organized indejxuiclent 
body, and he scandalized Voltaire by defending the system of 
purchasing judicial offices as the Ix^st practical security for 
judicial independence. 

And lastly Montesquieu WTOte with the Censor and the Index 
always Ixjfore his eyes. Hence the allusive and hypothetical 
style, which in some of his imitators lx?camo a mamierism. This 
characteristic is nowhere tetter illustrated than in the chapter 
on the English constitution. It is headed '‘Of the constitution 
of England,” but the text of the cha})ter consists of a numter of 
“ifs ” and “oughts.” Such and such an arrangement ought to 
exist. If such an arrangement were made it would lead to 
political liberty. It is not until the concluding paragraphs that 
the English are sjxHufically mentioned, and then only in a guarded 

' Sec d'Argent»oii'B sketch of d'Aguesseau ; Mhnoires (iKlition of 1825)* 
p. Id2. 
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manner. “It is not for me to examine whether the Enghsh 
actually enjoy this hberty or not. It is suflScient to say that it is 
established by their laws, and I seek no more.” In Montesquieu’s 
time it was not always safe to dot your And that his 

nervousness was not unfounded is shown by the fact that, not- 
withstanding his precautions, his book found its way on to the 
Index, and remained for two years under the ban of the civil 
censor. 

And now to come back to the main problem. How was it that 
a book with such obvious and glaring defects exercised an in- 
fluence so enormous ? The le^ading definitions are loose and 
vague ; the treatment is xmmethodical and uncritical ; half the 
statements of facts are inaccurate ; half the inferences are mere 
guesses. And yet it changed the thought of the world. What 
is the explanation of this paradox ? 

Much, no doubt, was due to charm of style. If you want to 
be read, still more if you want to be widely read, you must be 
reliable. In Montesquieu’s time, books on political and legal 
science were, as a rule, unreadable. But the Spirit of Laws 
was, and still is, an eminently readable book. No one before 
MonU^quieu had dealt in so liveh* and brilliant a manner with 
the dry subject of laws and political institutions. The book 
reflwts the jx^rsonality of the wTiter. His personality is not 
obtruded in the foreground, like that of Montaigne, but it is 
always presc^nt in the biickground, and its presence gives a human 
interest to an abst riU't t opie . You sec' t he two sides of the author ; 
the favourite guest of Parisian saJmis, and the solitary student, 
the desultory and oiimivorous reader. He lived, we must re- 
member, in an age when conversation was cultivated as a fine 
art. That untranslatable uord ‘‘esprit,” wliich was in the 
mouth of every eighteenth-century Frenchman, meant, in its 
narrowest and most special st^nse. the essence of good conversa- 
tion.' Montesquieu had. like other Prcnchmen of his time, 
thought much about the art of conversation, and had practised 
it in the bt^st salons — where, however, he had the reputation of 
being more of a listener than a talker — and the rules that ho 

^ “ L' esprit do conversation cst co (pi’oii appidlo do Tosprit ^>anni les 
Fran^ais. il connirtto a (^iV) iin dialogue ordinairement gai, dana loquel 
otuicun, Sana a'oetjutor bi'aucouf*, (lario ot nqKmd, ct od tout m tniito d'une 
imvni^re coujhV\ pnuupte ot . . . Co qifon appclle esprit chez los 

Frau<;uiis n’est dt>uc jkis do Tespril intvh xni genrt' putieulier d© rosprit.’*— 
Mout©squk>u, Penates (CcUuctiou Bordclaiae), ii. 302, 303, 
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laid down for good writing are practically the rules for good 
conversation. “ To write well,” he says somewhere, “ you must, 
skip the connecting links, enough not to be a bore, not so much 
as to be unintelligible,’^ Hence his book is not so much a 
dissertation as a cavserie. It rambles pleasantly ^ unmethodi- 
cally from point to point, w^elcomes digressions, and often got^s off 
at a tangent. You feel yourself in the presence of a learned, 
witty, and urbane talker, who does not wish to monopolize the 
talk, but desires to elicit that free, responsive play of thought 
which is essential to good conversation. “ I don’t want to ex- 
haust the subject,” he says, “for who can say everything without 
being a deadly bore.”^ And again, “ My object is not to make 
you read ; but to make you think,”® 

But Montesquieu is also a man of the closet, a man who sj^ent 
long, solitary hours in his library at La Brede,^ filling note books 
with copious extracts, and condensing his thoughts in maxims 
and reflections. And he is tcx) often unable to resist the tempta- 
tion of utilizing the contents of his note-books without considering 
sufficiently whether they are relevant to or assist the progress 
of his argument. Indet^d, he is essentially a “fragmentary” 
thinker, sententious rather than continuous, and constitutionally 
reluctant, pc^rhaps unable, to follow out persistently long trains 
of thought. But these peculiarities, though they detriict from 
the scientific merit of his book, make it more readable. *So also 
do the little asides by which he takes his readers into his eojifi- 
dence, as when he reminds himsc‘lf that if he dwells too much on 
the absence of any need for virtue in a monarchy, he may Ix^ 
suspected of irony, or when he gives expression to the f(‘C‘lings 
of lassitude and discouragement which overtake him towmds the 
end of his task. 

Charm of style, then, counts for much in explaining Montes- 
quieu’s influence. But freshness and originality count for much 
more. The orthodox way of dealing with a subjc^ct of political 
or legal science was to start from general propositions laid down 
authoritatively, and derived cither from Aristotle, or, moreoftexi 
from the Roman jurists, and to deduce from them o(‘rtain general 
conclusions. Bodin’s great treatise on the Republic*, to which 
Montesquieu was much indbeted, esjxcially for his theorj' on the 
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influence of climate, was framed on these lines. But Montesquieu 
broke away from the old lines. His starting-point was different. 
He began at the other end. He started from the particular 
institutions, not from the general principles. 

I have dwelt at length, perhaps at imdue length, on the Persian 
LeUers, not because, as has been inaccurately said, the Spirit of 
Laws is merely a continuation of the earlier work, but because 
the Montesquieu of the Spirit of Laws is still the Montesquieu of 
the Persian Letters, matured and ripened by twenty-seven years 
of study and experience, but in essentials still the same. 

He began his literary career with no preoccupied theory or 
object, but as a detached and irresponsible critic and observer 
of man in his infinite diversity, the man ondoyant et divers of 
Montaigne. And he retained much of this irresponsibility and 
detachment to the last. It is true that after much search he 
found, or believed that he found, certain general laws, or princi- 
ples, to which his observations could be attached, under which 
they could be grouped. But one often feels, in reading his 
opening chapters, that they are a sham facade, giving a deceptive 
appearance of unity to a complicated and irregular set of buildings, 
richly stored with miscellaneous objects of interest. His doctrine 
of the relativity of laws, which is the foundation of enlightened 
conservatism, and has been used in defence of much conservatism 
which is not enlightened, is not a sufficient foundation for a con- 
structive sjnstem, but was an admirable starting-point for a man 
whose primary' intert'st lay in observing and comparing different 
institutions and drawing inferences from their similarities and 
diversitit^. “Any one who has eyes to see,” he vTote in his 
subsequent Defence of the S^nrii of Latt^. “ must see at a glance 
that the object of the work was the different laws, customs and 
usages of the peoples of the world. “ A vast, an overwhelming 
subject, which the author failed to succeed in mastermg and 
controlling, or bringing within a sjmthetic grasp. And owing 
to this failure the Spirit of Laws has been not unfairly described 
as l>eing, not a great book, but the fragments of a great book.^ 

^ Brunoti^V Etudes critiifues, 4"** a^rie, p. 258. The Marouis d'Argei^n, 
one of tho moat sagacioos and pnsacient observers that the eightwnth TOntury 
produced, was shown some portions of the Esprit dcs iois before the booic 
was publishod, and his forecast of its character proved to be mngT^rly ac- 
curate : — ** On pr^nd qu’il (Montesquieu) se ]w^paro enfin a publicr son 
grand ouvrage sur les lois. ^Fen connais d^ji quelques morceaux, qm. so^ 
tenus par la reputation ck Tauteur, ne peuvent quo Taugfinenter. Mais je 
crains bicn quo rensemble n’v manque, et qu'il n'y ait plus do chapitios 

29 
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What he did succeed in doing was in indicating the path by which 
alone effective and fruitful progress could be made either in 
jurisprudence or in the science of pohtics, the path through 
diversity to uniformity, tlirough facts to principles. He re- 
fashioned political science and made it a science of observation, 
and by so doing he made the same new departure in political and 
legal science as Bacon had made before him in physical science. 
He closed the period of the schoolmen. He was not content to 
mumble the dry bones of Roman law. He turned men away 
from abstract and barren speculations to the study and com- 
parison of concrete institutions. And it is in this sense that he 
may be claimed as one of the foimders of the comparative method 
as applied to the moral and poHtical sciences. 

He began at the other end. This may seem a little thing. 
In reality it was a very great thing . The human mind is intensely 
conservative. For generations men go on working at the old 
subjects in the old ways. Then comes a man who, by some new 
thought, it may be by some new phrase, which becomes a catch- 
word, like “evolution,” takes his fellow-men out of the old ruts, 
and opens up to them new regions of speculation and discovery. 
These are the men that change the world. And Montesquieu 
was one of these men. 

He has been claimed on high authority,^ but with less accurac^y, 
as the foimder of the historical method, which is at least as old 
as Thucydides. That he appreciated the importance of this 


agreables k lire, plus d’id^s ingenieusoB ot seduisantea, que do vori tables 
ct utiles instructions sur la fa 9 on dont on deviait nSdiger les lois ot los en- 
tendre. C’est pourtant 1^ le livre qu’il nous faudrait, ot qui nous manque 
encore, quoiqu’on ait d^ja tant 6crit sur cette mati^ro. 

“ Nous avons do bons instituts de droit civil romain, nous on avona do 
passables de droit fran^ais ; mais nous n’en avons absolumont point de droit 
public g4n6ral et imiversel. Nous n’avons point Vesprit des Icis^ et jo doute 
fort que mon ami, le president do Montesquieu, nous en donne un qui puisse 
servir de guide et do boussole k tous les l^gislateurs du monde. Je lui connais 
tout I’esprit possible. II a acquis les connaissances les plus pastes, tant 
dans ses voyages que dans ses retraitee k la campagne. Mais jo pi^dis encore 
uno fois qu’il ne nous donnera pas le livre qui nous manque, quoique Ton 
doive trouver dans celui qu’il prepare beaucoup d’id^s profondes, de pens^os 
neuves, d’images frappantes, de saillies d’osprit et de g^nie, et une multitude 
de faits curieux, dont I’application suppose encore plus de goiit que d’lfdude.** 
--Mermires du Marquis dC Argtnson (ed. 1 825), pp. 430, 431 . It is to be hojx^d 
that this passage has not, like others in tin? edition of 1825, Ixjon roc^ist by 
the eebtor. As to the defects of this edition, sex) SainU^-Iknive, Causeriea du 
Lundiy vol. xii. And as to the later editions of d’Argenson, see Aubertin, 
L esprit piiblic au xviii^ siecle, p. 194. 

^ By bir Henry Maine, Sir Leslie Stephen, and others* 
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method is true. “ I could wish,’’ he says in one of his £ragme^t8,^ 

“ that there were better works on the laws of each country. To 
know modern times, one must know antiquity : each law must 
be followed in the spirit of all the ages.” But for its application 
he had neither the requisite knowledge nor the requisite capacity. 
Like his predecessors, he speculated about the state of nature. 
But for any knowledge of savage or uncivilized man, without 
which all speculations and theories as to the origin of society are 
idle, he was dependent on books of travel and accounts of mis- 
sionaries, with no means of checking their accuracy. Of the 
Iroquois who stood for the typical savage in the early eighteenth 
century, he had doubtless read in Lahortan and in The Relations 
of the Jesuits, but one is sometimes tempted to think that he 
knows no more about him than might have been picked up from 
some stray Bordeaux mariner who had navigated Canadian 
waters. In his accoimt of early Roman historj' he follows im- 
plicitly Livy and Florus, and of Beaufort’s critical investigation 
ho does not seem to have heard. Nor is there any evidence of 
his having read or having been influenced by Vico, that solitary, 
mystical, suggestive Neapolitan thinker, who seemed to live out 
of due time, and w hose significance w as not appreciated until the 
following century. He had heard of the Scienza nuova at Venice, 
where the first edition w^as much in demand, and made a note of 
it as a book to be purchased at Naples, but there is nothing to 
show that the purchase was made.^ And in the main his method 
of procedure is unhistorical. He takes more account of the 
surroimdings of laws than of their antecedents. He sees laws of 
different periods all in the same plane. He conceives of the 
State as a condition of equilibrium which is to be maintained. 
Ho realizes the possibility of its decay, but the notions of progress 
and development, which are to figure so largely in Turgot and 
Condorcet, are foreign to his mind. 

On the influence exercised by Montesquieu’s great booR, a 
substantial volume could be wTitten. It w^as far-reaching and 

U i. 195. 

* ScM3 Voyages de, Montesquieu, i. 65. The first edition of the Scienza nuova 
was published in 1725. Vioo tolls us in his autobiography that the Venetian 
aml>assador at Naples had ordors to buy up all available copies from the 
Neapolitan publisher. Police Mo8C4i. Soe “ Vita di G. B. Vico ” in Oprrf di 
Vico, iv., p. 456 (ed. bv G. Porrari, Milan, 1876). It may be that when Mon- 
tesquieu reached Naples he found that the edition had lK>en sold out. The 
rr-dations of Vico to Montesquieu are discussed by Pn>fo8sor Plint in his little 
hook on Vico. 
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profound. It was felt in the course of political thought ; it was 
felt in the methods of pohtical science. It is almost true that 
Montesquieu invented the theory of the British constitution. 
At all events he was the chief contributor to what may be called 
the authorized version of the British constitution, the version 
to which currency was given by Blackstone^ and Delolme, which 
was used by the framers of constitutions on the continent of 
America and on the continent of Europe, and which held the field 
until it was displaced by the Cabinet theory of Walter Bagehot. 
The question has often been asked how far Montesquieu really 
knew and understood the institutions which he described.^ On 
this there are two things to be said. In the first place the British 
constitution which grew up out of the Revolution of 1688 was, 
when Montesquieu wrote, still in the making. The lines on which 
it was developed were not yet fixed ; whether it would give pre- 
ponderance to the Kang or to Parliament was still uncertain. 
In the next place Montesquieu wrote with a purpose. Elngland 
was to him w^hat Germany had been to Tacitus. It was a neigh- 
bouring country in w^hich he found, or thought that ho found, 
principles of liberty which had vanished from his own coimtry, 
and for the restoration of which he hoped. And he sketched 
those principles like a great artist, with a bold and free swt'ep 
of the brush. He sought to render the spirit and characteristic 
features : for minute accuracies of topographical detail he cared as 
little as Turner cared in painting a landscape. 

That a book thus conceived should lx? rea<l with delight and 
admiration by Englishmen was not surprising.^ Its practical 

^ M. Sorel goes too far in saying tliat Blacksione “ procddo de Montes- 
quieu. But the Spirit oj Laws is expressly quoted in ch. ii., book i., of 
the Commentaries, and its influence is clearly apparent thn^ughout that 
chapter. 

^ How much was known in France of English institutions when Montesquieu 
published liis Esprit des lois ? Rapin's History of England^ published at the 
Hague in 1724, was probably the principal available authority. “ No book 
did more to make Europe acquainted with Great Britain ” (Texte, J,-J 
Rousseau, etc. (trans. by J. W. Matthews), p. 21). Much knowledge was 
dissemmated by Huguenot refugens in England, and much could have been 
learnt from English pcditical refugees, like Bolingbroke, in Franco. But the 
amount of information available in a liu?rary form for French readers was 
probably not great. Voltain^’s LeUres anglaists, based on his visit of 1726*0, 
were published in France in 1734. 

^ Nugent’s English translation of the Spirit of Laws appears to have been 
1750. See Montesquieu’s letter to the translator of Oct. 18, 
17o0. A ^cond edition, of which then> is a copy in the British Museum, ap- 
peared m 1752, and several other editions followed. 

My delight, ’ says Gibbon in his autobiography, “ was in the frequent 
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influence was first exercised in English lands, not indeed in Old 
England, but in the New England which was growing up beyond 
the seas. When Washington talked about the Lycian repubhc, 
we may be sure he was quoting directly, or indirectly, from the 
Spirit of Laws. From the same book Hamilton and Madison 
in the Federalist drew arguments for federation and for the 
division between legislative, executive, and judicial powers.^ 
And later on, Thomas Jefferson, a statesman bred in a widely 
different school of thought, had a curious commentary on the 
Spirit of Laws prepared for him by a peer of Prance, who was 
a membt^r of the French Institute and of the Philosophical Society 
of Philadelphia. 2 

In England the spirit of Montesquieu found its fullest and most 
glorious expression in Burke, both when in his earlier years he 
was protesting against monarchical infringements of the British 
constitution, and when in his later years he was denouncing the 
t^Taimy of the French Convention. 

From the language used by Sir Henry Maine in the famous 
fourth chapter of his Arwient Law one might infer that in his 
own country Montesquieu’s influence was at once echpsed by that 
of Rousseau. But such an inference would be erroneous. Mon- 
tesquieu, Voltaire, and Rousseau, different as were their methods 


[jcrusal of Montesquieu, whoso energy' of stylo and boldness of hyjwthesis were 
powerful to awaken and stimulate the gonius of the age.*’ 

Then^ is a curious and charade ristic rhapsody on Montesquieu in Bentham’s 
Comnumplact Book (Works by BowTing, x,, p. 143). “ When the truths in a 

man's l>ook, though many and important, are fewer than the errors ; when 
his ideii.s, though the me^ins of prtKlucing clear ones in other men, aro found 
to bo tht'insclves not clear, that book must die : Montesquieu must therefore 
die : he must die, as his gix*at countryman, Descartes, had died before him : 
ho must wither as the blade withers, when the com is ripe ; he must die, but 
let tears of gratitude and admiration bedew his grave. O Montesquieu ! the 
British constitution, wlu^se death thou pmphesiedst, will live longer than 
thy work, yet not longer than thy fame. Not even the incense of [the illustrious 
CatherineJ can presvuve thee. 

“ Locke — dry, cold, languid, wearisome, will live for ever. Montesquieu — 
mpid, brilliant, glorious, enchanting — will not outlive his century. 

** I know — I feel — I pity— and blush at the onjejment of a liU^rty which 
the birthplace of that great writer (great with all his faults) [forbade him to 
enjoy]. 

“ I could make an immense book upon the defects of Montesquieu — I could 
make not a small one upon his exoeUencos. It might bo worth while to make 
both, if Montesquieu could live.” 

* See l^etters 9 (A. Hamilton) and 47 (Madison), and Bryce’s .dmcrima 
Commomoeedth^ part i., oh. xxv. 

* Dcstutt do Tracy. His curious commentary is really an attempt to re- 
write the Spirit of Lam from the commentator’s point of view. 
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and their aims, were all factors of the first importance in the 
French Eevolution. “Every enUghtened Frenchman,” says 
M. Sorel, “ had in his librar^^ at the end of the eighteenth century 
a Montesquieu, a Voltaire, a Rousseau, and a Buffon.”^ The 
S^fit of Laws was a storehouse of argument for the publicists 
of 1789, and French witers of repute have maintained that the 
influence of Montesquieu counted for as much in the Declaration 
of Rights as the influence of Rousseau. It must be remembered 
that, though Montesquieu wrote as a monarchist, his heart was 
in the httle repubhes of the GraBCO- Roman world, and he is 
responsible for much of the pseudo-classicism which characterized 
political thought at the end of the eighteenth century. It is 
true that during the interval between 1789 and 1793 the influence 
of Montesquieu waned as that of Rousseau waxed. He was 
identified with the aristocrats and Anglophiles^ : the Girondists 
were charged with studying him overmuch ; and if Robespierre 
quoted him for his purpose, he quoted him with a significant 
difference. “In times of Revolution,” said Robespierre, “the 
principle of popular government is both virtue and terror : virtue 
without which terror is fatal ; terror without which virtue is powcT- 
less.”* Napoleon had studied the Spirit of Laics, but a system 
which aimed at the preservation of political libertj’ by the separa- 
tion of political powers did not commend itstJf to his mind.'* 
Dormant under the Consulate and the Empire, the influence ef 
Montesquieu arose to renewed and more powerful life at tlu‘ 
Restoration, and was, during the first half of the nineteenth 
century, the inspiration of all constitutional monarchists, both 
in France and in other European countries. 

The influence of Montesquieu on methods of study was as 
important, though not as immediate,^ as his influence on the 

^ Sorel, Montesquieu, p. 149. 

2 Under the Terror Montesquieu’s son was thrown into prison as a suspect 
and his property was sequestrated. Ho died in 1705. Montesquieu’s gnind- 
^n, who had served under Washington in th(^ United States, became an 
emigr^ married an Irish lady and settled down in Kent, where he died without 
issue in 1825. He left his MSS. and his French projxjrty to a cousin, descended 
from a daughter of the great Montesquieu. 

^ Sorel, p. 155. 

*■ See the interesting letter of Sept. 19, 1797, written by Napoleon from 
Italy to Talleyrand, with a request that it might bo shown to Sieyds. Napo- 
leon, Correspondance, vol. iii., p. 313 (No. 2223). 

® ^Un seul 6crivain, Montesquieu, le mieux instruit, le plus sagaoe et lo 
plus equilibr^ de tous les osprits du si^lo, d^mdlait ocs v6rit4s, parco qu’ii 
etait k la fois 6rudit, observateur, historian ot jurisconsulte. Mais il jmrlait 
oomme un oracle, par sentences ot on 6nigmes ; il courait, comme sur des 
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course of political thought. Of the historical and comparative 
method, in their application to Law and Politics, he was, as has 
been justly remarked,^ rather a precursor than a founder. His 
appreciation of the historical method was imperfect, and his 
application of it defective. It was not until the expiration of a 
century after his death that the importance and significance of 
either the historical or the comparative method was fully realized. 
But in the meantime his central doctrine, that the true spirit and 
meaning of a law or constitution cannot be grasped vdthout 
careful study of all its surroundings and all its antecedents, had 
sunk deeply into the minds of students, and prepared the way 
for and gave an enormous stimulus to those methods of study 
which are now recognized as indispensable to any scientific treat- 
ment either of Law or of Politics. 

Within the last half-century societies for the study of Com- 
parative Law and Comparative Legislation have come into 
existence in Prance, England, Germany and elsewhere,^ and have 
done, and are doing, work of the greatest interest and utility. 
Some of them approach tlieir subject mainly from the point of 
view of the lawyer or the jurist, and devote their attention pri- 
marily to those branches and aspects of the subject which fall 
within the domain either of private or of criminal law. Others 
look primarily at the constitutional and administrative experi- 
ments which are being tried by the legislatures of different coun- 
tries, and thus deal with their subject as a branch of political 
science. Their areas of study overlap each other, and the point 
of view is not quite the same. Within each area they have 
collected and compared a vast quantity of facts which form an 
indispensable preliminary to, and constitute the raw material for, 
a scientific treatment of the studies with which they are con- 
cerned. The tavsk that remains for the scientific jurist and for 
the political philosopher is to elicit, in the spirit of Montesquieu, 

charbons arclonts, toules lea foia qii’ii touchait aiix choeea de son pays et do 
Sim temps. C'est pourquoi il domourait rospecti?*, mais isol^, et sa ci^l6brit^ 
n’6tait point influence.” — ^Taino, Ancien Regime,^ p. 278. This st^itement of 
Taino must bo read ivs applying to Montosquieu's influence on method, not to 
his influenoo on political thou^t. 

^ By Sir F. Pollock in his farewell leoturo on tho ** History of Comparative 
Jurisprudence ” {Journal of the Soeieiy of Comparative Legislation, August, 
1903). 

* Soci6t6 de L6gi9lation Compar^o, founded 1869 ; Gosellschaft fur ver- 
gloiohcnde Rechts- und Staatswissensohaf t , founded 1893 ; Internationale 
Vorcinigung fur veigleichende Rechtswisscnschaft und Volkswirth8chaft» 
foundod 1894 ; {Englisn) Society of Comparative Legislation, founded 
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but with fuller knowledge, and with better critical methods, the 
inner meaning of the laws and institutions of different coimtries, 
and to trace the general lines on which they have developed in 
the past, and may be expected to develop in the future. 

One might amuse oneself by speculating on the differences 
which Montesquieu would have observed, and on the general 
reflections which he might have made, if he had been called 
upon to pass in review the governments and legislation of the 
present day. He would have found in almost every part of the 
civihzed world governments with representative legislatures and 
parliamentary institutions, all more or less on the English lines 
which he had admired and described, and aU recognizing, though 
in greater or less degree, and in different forms, his principle c:f 
the separation between the three functions of government, legis- 
lative, executive, and judicial. And he would have found all 
these legislatures actively and continuously engaged in the work 
of legislation, and producing new laws with prodigious fertihty 
and in bewildering variety. 

Besides the legislatures of Europemi and South American 
States, there are within the British Empire between sixiy and 
seventy different legislatures, and in the United States fortj^- 
eight local legislatures, in addition to the central legislature 
consisting of Senate and Congress. And in the year 1901 thes^*. 
forty-eight United States legislatures enacted no less than 14,190 
new law^. When Montesquieu wTote, the British Parliament was 
practically the only representative legislature in the world, and 
the only legislature which was continuously at work. And its 
output of legislation was comparatively modest. Let us take the 
record of the session of 1730, when Montesquieu was attending 
debates at St. Stephen’s. There was no refertmee to legislation 
in the King’s Speech. The Acts of the session were forty-eight, 
and of these twenty were local and four fiscal. There w as an Act, 
which gave rise to some debate, for placing restrictions on loans 
by British subjects to foreign States, a measure w^hich, as Sir 
Robert Walpole explained, arose out of a projected loan for the 
assistance of the Emperor Charles VI., whose diplomatic relations 
with George the Second were strained. The care of Parliament 
for trade and industry was minutely paternal. There was an 
Act for regulating the methods of burning bricks, and another 
for better regulating the coal trade. There was an Act for grant- 
ing liberty to carry rice from His Majesty’s Province of Carolina 
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in America directly to any part of Europe southward of Capo 
Finisterre in ships built in and belonging to Great .Britain and 
navigated according to law, and another Act for the importing of 
salt from Europe into the colony of New York with the view to 
the better curing of fish, “whereby the trade of Great Britain 
and the inhabitants of the said colony would reap considerable 
benefit which would enable the said inhabitants to purchase 
more of the British manufacturers for their use than at present 
they are able.” And there was one of the numeroxis “ omnibus ” 
Acts then allowed by Parhamentary procedure, dealing, within 
its four comers, with the price of bread, the rehef of bankrupts, 
deeds and wills executed by Papists, and the settlement of paupers. 
And this is nearly all. The eighteenth-century statutes, except 
so far as they are purely local, consist chiefly of detailed regula- 
tions made by landowners sitting at Westminster for their own 
guidance as justices of the peace in the coimtry. And the 
executive functions of the central government were at that time 
very limited. “ The Prince,” mys Montesquieu, “ in his exercise 
of executive functions, makes peace or war, sends or receives 
embassies, keeps the peace, prevents invasions.” It was in fact 
to the maintenance of the internal peace that, apart from foreign 
relations and war, the duties of the central government were 
maiiilj’' confined. There was no Local Government Board, no 
Board of Education, no Board of Agriculture, and the duties of 
the Board of Trade were almost nominal. Nor, on the other 
hand, were there county coimcils, district councils, or parish 
councils. The municipalities were close, corrupt, irresponsible 
corporations, existing for the benefit of their members and not 
of the local public. There were no railways, and no limited 
companies. Gas and electricity had not been utilized. Parlia- 
ment did not concern itself with educational or sanitary questions, 
and factory legislation was a thing of the distant future,^ Thus 
almost all the materials for modern Parliamentary legislation 
were abstuit. 

This, then, would have been one of the differences that Montes- 
quieu would have noted — the prodigious increase in the extent 
and variety of legislation. And on investigating the causes of 
the difference he would have found the main cause to be this — 
that the world has, since his time been absolutely transformed 

^ 1 have vontured to repeat somo expreasions used in chapter x. of my 
book on LegiskUive Methods and Forms* 
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by the operation of physical science. What has physical science 
done for the world ? It has done three things. It has increased 
the ease and speed of production. It has increased the ease and 
speed of locomotion. It has increased the ease and speed of 
communicating information and opinion.^ And by so doing it 
has made for democracy, it has made for plutocrac}^ it has made 
for great States. It has made for democracy, both by enabling 
the popular will to aet more speedily and effectively, and by 
the creation of wealth which levels distinctions based on social 
position. But it has also increased, to an extent unimaginable 
even in the days of Law’s system and the South Sea Bubble, t hat 
power of great finance which manufaetures through its press 
what is called public opinion, pulls the strings of political puppt^fs, 
and is the most subtle, ubiquitous and potent of modern political 
forces. 

Physical science ha« made great democratic States possible, and 
great States, or agglomerations of States, necessary. For Mon- 
tesquieu, as for Aristotle, a democracy meant a body of citizens 
who could meet together in one place for political discussion. 
The body must not be too large, for as Aristotle says, if it were, 
what herald could address them, unless he were a Stent or ? But 
the modern statesman, to say nothing of the modern reporter 
who heralds a cricket match, can, without being a Stentor, 
speak to the Antipodes. And science has made great States 
necessary by increasing both the effectiveness and the cost of 
munitions of war. States agglomerate both for economy and for 
®^ff“defence, and small isolated States exist C’lily by sufferance. 

Since Montesquieu’s time both the area and the population of 
the civilized world have enormously incTcased. And yet for 
political purposes it has become a much smaller world, smaller, 
more compact, more accessible. And this has tended to greater 
uniformity of legislation and institutions. 

The greater imiformity has been brought about mainly in 
three ways. First, by direct imitation. Man, as M. Tarde him 
remmded us, is an imitative animal. He imitates his fore- 
fathers : that is custom. He imitates his neighbours : that is 
fashion. He imitates himself : that is habit. And direct imita- 
^on plays a large part in institutions and legislaticn. English 
Parliamentary procedure has made the tour of the world. Guizot 

(plrSrSo).''^’* interesting essay, Que sera le in Questions polUi^es 
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reminded a Committee of the House of Commons in 1848 that 
Mirabeau had based the rules of the National Assembly on a 
sketch of the proceedings of the House of Commons furnished 
to him by fitienne Dumont,^ and that when the Charter was 
granted by Louis XVIII. in 1814, the same rules were adopted 
with some changes. Thomas Jefferson, when President of the 
United States, drew up for the use of Congress a manual con- 
sisting largely of extracts from English Parliamentary precedents, 
and Jefferson’s Manual is still an authoritative work. Every 
colonial legislature conforms to the rules, forms, usages, and 
practices of the Commons House of Parliament of Great Britain 
and Ireland, except so far as they have been kxjally modified. 
A very large proportion of Colonial enactments are directly 
copied from the Elnglish Statute-book, with minor local variations. 
And the practice of looking for and copjdng precedents supplied 
by other legislatures is steadily on the increase, not onlj^ within 
the British Empire, but in all parts of the civilized world. This, 
then, is one cause of uniformity. 

In the next place the facility of intercourse, and especially 
the closeness of commercial relations between different countries, 
temds to a general assimilation of commercial usages. The 
diversity of laws which was found intolerable in France at the 
end of the eighteenth century, and in Germany at the end of the 
nineteenth century, has long made itself felt as a se^rious and as a 
remediable nuisance in matters of commerce throughout the 
world, and in many parts of the domain of commercial law we 
have either attaintnl to or are within measurable distance of that 
common code of laws which is the dream of comparative jurists. 

And lastly, in a world compacted and refashioned by science, 
those causes of difference to which Montesquieu attached import- 
ance, and in some cases exaggerated importance — causes such as 
climate, race, geographical conditions, difference in forms and 
degrees of civilization — ^tend to become of less importance. Not 
that they have disappeared, or can be left out of account. Mon- 
tesquieu took much interest in questions of political economy, 

^ Evidence before Select Committee on Public Business, Q. 309. Dumont’s 
own account {Souvenirs sur Mirabeau, p. 104) does not quite bear out Guizot’s 
statement. According to Dumont, Romilly had made a sketch of Relish 
Parliamentary procedure, which Dumont translated for Mirabeau. Mirabeau 
laid this translation on the table by way of a ppotxml, but the Assembly 
declined to consider it ; “ Nona no sommea pas Anglais, et nous n'avons pas 
besoin des Anglais.” Romilly’s own account of his sketch, and of its fate, 
8 to the same effect. Jfcmoirs, i. 101. 
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and he would certainly have pointed out that fiscal a^angements 
which are well adapted to a State whose territories are con- 
tinuous, are presumably less well adapted to a State whose 
component parts are,sund^ed by oceans. The question of 
race is always with us, and the jealousies and antipathies of 
white, brown, yellow and black races present an insoluble problem 
to the legislator in almost every part of the globe. Nor are the 
legislative problems which, apart from race, arise from the 
contrast between different degrees and stages of civilization, less 
numerous, less difficult, or less interesting. Within the British 
Empire we have to legislate for the hill-tribes of India, for the 
fetish-worshippers of Western Africa, and for the savages of New 
Guinea ; and a museum full of instructions and suggestions to the 
statesman and the jurist is to be found in the Regulations made 
by the Government of British India for its less advanced regions 
and in the Ordinances which have been passed for the West 
African Protectorates. Thus the causes of difference remain and 
arc of importance. But on the whole the importance of the 
causes which make for difference tends to decrease, and the 
importance of the causes w hich make for imiformity tends to 
increase. Take up one of the aimual summaries of the w orld’s 
legislation which are published by the French and English 
Societies of Comparative Legislation. Your first impression will 
be one of bewilderment at the multiplicit}" and variety of the 
subjects dealt with. But if you read on, and still more if you 
extend your studies over a series of years, you will be struck 
with the large number of important subjects which recur with 
unfailing regularity in the legislation of each State in each year. 
Education, factory laws, mining law-s, liquor traffic — everj'w here 
you will find the same problems being dealt with on lines of in- 
creasing similarity, though with a due recognition of the differ- 
ences arising from diversitiesof race, character and local conditions. 
In the year 1902 the legislature of the Straits Settlements was 
imposing on little Malay children the duty of compulsory attend- 
ance at school, and the legislature of Sierra Ijcone was regulating 
Mohammedan education on Western lines, whatever that may 
mean. It is perhaps in the field of industrial legislation that this 
similarity of treatment and of trend is most remarkable. A 
quarter of a century ago the liability of employers for injuries to 
their workmen was in every civilized country regulated by rules 
derived directly or indirectly from the old Roman law. Since 
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that time almost every legislature has been altering those rules, 
and has been altering them in the same direction. It has been 
recognized everywhere that the principle of basing liability on 
personal negligence is inadequate to meet the modem conditions 
of corporate emplo3rment, of emplo3ntnent by great companies, 
and the universal tendency has been towards placing the em- 
ployer in the position of an insurer against accidents to his 
workmen, and of thus imposing on him a risk which he again 
meets by modern methods of insurance. Similar tendencies may 
bo observed in other departments of industrial legislation, such 
as the further recognition of the right of workmen to combine, 
the regulation of the conditions of employment, especially in such 
organized employments as mines and factories, the restrictions 
on the employment of women and children, the requirement of 
precautions against risk to health and life, the formation of 
Government pension funds against sickness and old age, and 
provisions for the settlement of labour disputes. In all these 
bran(;he 8 of legislation there is a general move in the same 
direction, though with differences of detail and at different rates 
of progress. In short, the whole civilized world appears to be 
advancing towards a common industrial code, as it is advancing 
towards a common commercial code. 

Some hundred years after Montesquieu’s death another 
brilliant book was written on the Spirit of Law.^ Savignj^ had 
laid down the dogma that the law^ of each nation is the natural 
and necessary outgrowth of the national consciousness. Ihering 
reminded his readers that Rome had thrice conquered the world, 
first by arms, secondly by religion, and lastty bj^ law ; and that 
the general reception of Roman law% of which Savigny was the 
historian, w^as inconsistent with the dogma of the exclusively 
national character of law% of which Savigny was the prophet. 
As nations live commercially by the free interchange of commo- 
dities, so they live intellectually by the free interchange of ideas, 
and they are not the worse, but the better, for borrowing from 
e^h other such laws and institutions as are suitable to their 
needs. It is true, as Savigny taught, and as Montesquieu had 
indicated before him, that the laws of a nation can only be under- 
stood if they are studied as part of the national life and character. 
But it is also true that the object of the jurist is to discover the 

^ The first odition of Ihoring’s OtiH drs rimischen EeclUs began to appear 
in 1852. 
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general principles which underlie dijfferent systems of law. Only 
he has now realized that those principles cannot be discovered 
except by a profoimd and scientific study of the legal institutions 
and the legal history of different nations, and by comparing with 
each other the laws of different countries and the different stages 
of legal development. It was in order to discover the true 
meaning of the legal rules derived from ancient Rome, as the 
main factor of European law, that Ihering imdertook his inquiry 
into the Spirit of Roman Law. He who would measure the 
advance in the breadth and depth of comparative jurisprudence 
between the middle of the eighteenth and the middle of the 
nineteenth century could not do better than compare Montes- 
quieu’s Spirit of Laws with Ihering’s Spirit of Roman Law. 

Montesquieu left two great legacies to the world. He formu- 
lated the theory of the British constitution which held the field 
for a century, and was the foundation of every constitutional 
government established during that period ; and he gave a new 
direction to the study of legal and political science. 

Montesquieu was one of the greatest of the apostles of liberty 
in modem times. Socially and politically, he belongs to the old 
regime, to the regime which in France passed away in 1789, 
which in England, where changes are less catastrophic, Ix'gan 
to pass away in 1832. Scientifically also he belongs to a bygone 
age. His new ideas, his new methods, once so fresh, so attractive, 
so stimulating, have passed into and been merged in the common 
heritage of Western thought. But in his generation he suc- 
ceeded, wth a success beyond his most sanguine hopes, in doing 
what he tried to do — he made men think. 



ROBERT JOSEPH POTHIER AND FRENCH LAW 

Robert Joseph Pothier was bom in the town of Orleans on 
January 9, 1699, and he died there on March 2, 1772. He 
came of an Orleans family of good position that had for genera- 
tions exercised magisterial functions in the town. His father was 
Robert Pothier, his mother Marie Madeleine Jacquet. Robert 
Pothier held the magisterial ojffice of Conseiller au Pr^sidial 
d’0rl6ans, an office that his son was destined to hold, and which 
his father, Florent Pothier, had held. He was descended from 
the Florent Pothier who was Mayor of Orleans in 1603. Robert 
Pothier died when his son was only five years old, but the in- 
fluence of the future jurist’s mother determined that his career 
should follow the hereditary legal bias. The child was educated 
in the Jesuit College at Orleans, and there, despite his feeble 
health and poor instruction, he made rapid progress in Latin 
literature, the humanities, and ancient philosophy. His fine 
memory, his ease of acquisition, and his application, made him, 
indeed, at an early age a master of the classical studies of his 
age. When he passed from the Jesuit College, he hesitated for 
a moment as to his course. He was naturally attracted to the 
study of mathematics and pure thought ; on the other hand, 
the legal tradition was in his blood, and he was strongly urged 
by his mother and by his father’s friend, Prevost de la Jann^ 
Jaun6, to follow the family tradition. In fact, as we shall see, 
he both followed that tradition and indulged to the full his 
capacity for pure thought. He joined the law school of the 
University of Orleans, at that date, according to M. le T^roene,^ 
in a deplorable state. “Lee Professeurs qui ocoupoient alors 

^ M. le Troane was the Avocat du Roi au Pr6sidial d*Orl^ns at the date 
ef Pothier’a death in 1772. His &loge Historique de M, Pothier is prefixed 
to the* edition of Pothier’a works iaau^ jointly at Paris and Orleans in 1773-4 
in four volumes which was followed by a second revised edition in 1781. 
Three volumes (Paris, 1777, 1777, 1778) contain the posthumous works, and 
with the other four, supply the authentic text of all the works. 
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les Chaires de TUniversit^, absolument indiff6rens aux progr^ 
des jeunes gens, se contentoient de leur dieter quelques le9ons 
unintelligibles, et qu’ils ne daignoient pas mettre k leur portae.” 
The King’s advocate goes on to describe the method in which 
law was taught at the beginning of the eighteenth century by 
the professors : 

“ Ce n’etoit pas proprement la science du Droit qu’ils enseign- 
oient : ils ne pr6sentoient de cette science si belle et si lumin- 
euse par elle-meme, que ces 4pines et ces contrari^tes qui lui 
sont ^trangeres, et qui n’y ont 6t6 introduites que par I’inca- 
pacite et la mauvaise foi des R6dacteurs des Pandectes. Au 
lieu d’expliquer les textes d’une maniere propre k instruire, ils 
ne remplissoient leur le 9 on 8 que de ces questions subtiles, 
inventees et multipli^es par les Controversistes. 

“ A cette maniere d’enseigner, on auroit pu croire qu’ils 
n’avoient d’autre objet que de fermer pour toujours le sanc- 
tuaire des Loix aux Etudians, par le degod t qu’iJs s 9 avoient 
leur inspirer ; semblables k ces anciens Patriciens, qui, pour 
tenir le peuple dans leur d^pendance, lui cachoient avec un si 
grand soin les formules des actions, et s’etoient appropri6 la 
connoissance des Loix, qu’ils avoient soin de voiler sous une 
ecorce mysterieuse. Un enseignement si peu instructif et si 
defectueux, ne pouvoit satisfaire un esprit aussi solide et aussi 
juste que celui de M. Pothier : heureusement il ne fut pas- 
capable de le rebuter ; il en sentit les defauts, et suppl^a, par 
son travail, aux secours qui lui manquoient. Dans toutes les 
scienc€»s, ce sont les premiers pas qui sont les plus diflfieiles ; il 
les franchit seul par Tetude serieuse des Institutes, dans la- 
quelle il s’aida du Commentaire de Vinnius,^ et se prepara k 
aller puiser a la source memo du Droit, par I’etude la plus 
profonde et la plus suivie des PandecU*s,” 

He passed brilliantly through the various stages then necessary 
in the University to qualify for the Bar and the Magistracy. The 
difficulty of the material with which he had to deal, and the 
poverty of the teaching, served but to stimulate his great powers 
while his close study of the Institutes of Justinian in the pages 
of Arnoldus Vinnius inspired him wth a profoimd interest in the 
law and history of a people with whose literature he was already 
intimately familiar. Yet when all the examinations were passed, 
he was faced, according to M. le Trosne,^ once more by the 
parting of the ways. His profoundly religious mind and his un- 

^ Commentary on the Institutes in Pour books. A further edition of this 
work was issued in 1755 in two volumes, by Gottlieb Heincccius. 

^ The fact is not mentioned in the admirable article on Pothier in La 
Rousae’s Grand Dictionnaire du XIX^ Siicle. There the only crisis mentioned 
occurred before he entered the University. 
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worldly nature were greatly attracted by the religious life^ and 
at this time (about 1720) he almost decided to enter the Order 
of Regular Canons, and was only deterred from this step by his 
close attachment to his mother. He then at last determined to 
adopt the law as his profession, and his immense knowledge 
justified the local Ordinance by which, at the age of twenty~one, 
he was nominated to the same magisterial position that had 
been occupied by his father and grandfather, Conseiller au 
Pr68idial d’Orl6ans. His position determined finally not only 
his avocation, but his course of work. To the study of the 
theory and history of law he turned all his powers, while at the 
same time, in the chambers of M® Perche, the most learned and 
brilliant advocate in Orleans, he obtained a close knowledge of 
actual practice. It is important to dwell on these early stages 
of Pothier’s career. The fact that with him (as with Savigny at 
the end of the century) ceaseless toil at the history and theory of 
law was coupled with assiduous attention to law in actual prac- 
tice (he sat on the bench at Orleans for over fifty years) gave 
a value to Pothier’s work on French law and on the principles 
of law that will never be lost. 

In the ten or twelve years following his appointment, he com- 
bined with the study and the practice of law a close considera- 
tion of the basis of theology. His favourite author was St. 
Augustine, but he joined the Port Royalist school of thought, 
and found in Pierre Nicole (1625-1696) that combination of vast 
learning in philosophy and theology with profomid reverence that 
exactly fitted his ovm mind. Nicole closely approached the 
Jansenist position, and in this particular Pothier went past his 
master, and became a Jansenist. a fact never forgiven by the 
Roman Catholic Communion in Orleans, who even refused him 
burial r(X)m in the Cathedral of tlie city that he had adorned.^ 
The study of theology Pothier maintained all his life, and the 
fact has to be kept in mind in considering his whole position, 
since his attitude towards theology was really his attitude to- 
wards law. The right to think and the duty to think clearly on 
all subjects was the claim that made him one ^dth the great 
Post Royalists, and a s^miptom of the change that was passing 
over Frfiuice. 

1 The remains wore Imnslalod to the cathedral in 1823 with much pomp, 
but in 1843 they were removed to an obsoure part of the building, whore 
the school -children sat. But Pothier, the teacher, would not have com- 
plained. 
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It will be convenient here to sketch as briefly as may be the 
juridical and judicial system into which Robert Joseph Pothier 
was born, for it was from his practical experience of this system 
that he drew that knowledge of affairs which gives such a profound 
value to his work. The long story of the reduction to writing 
and revision of French customary law, a work that began with the 
ordinance of Charles VII. in 1453, and had been for the most part 
achieved after titanic labour by the end of the century — ^though 
some districts lingered on under unwritten customary law until 
the middle of the eighteenth century — cannot be dealt with here. 
It is sufficient to say that the Custom of Orleans was revised and 
reduced to writing by AchiUe du Harley and his school in 1583. 
M. D. DaUoz and M. H. Thiercelin, in their Essai sur VUistoire 
Generale du Droit Francis, dwell enthusiastically on the marvellous 
w ork that w as accomplished when the teeming customs of France 
were in effect codified. “ Car c’est peut-etre le plus grand travail 
legislatif qui ait jamais 6t6 accompli. On ne pent mettre en 
paraUele ni la composition des compilations justiniennes, ni memo 
le travail bien sup6rieur de la redaction de nos codes . Bien plus, 
la redaction des coutumes n"est meme pas niise parmi les titres de 
gloire de I’esprit juriste fran 9 ais, et cependant c’est peut-efcre 
le premier.”^ 

The codification w as opposed by the magistrates of the local 
courts, the bailliage, and the senechaiissee, but it was carried 
through exhaustively, and both actual practice and all the cus- 
tomary books containing recorded cases — Le livre Couiumier du 
Greff e — were examined with detailed care. 

First we must obtain some general notion of the customary 
law of France after the sixteenth centur 3 \ The law^ of persons 
is full of interest. All persons dwelling in France had been, from 
the date of the ordinance of Louis X., of July 3, 1316, frec^ persons, 
though, until the eve of the Revolution, this rule of law did not 
^pply to black persons imported from the Colonies . But two years 
before our Somersett^s case the law in this respect w^as changed in 
F^ce.2 Free men were classified into Frenchmen, naturalized 
aliens, non-naturalized strangers. Naturalization was a state 
ac t under the great seal, and persons naturalized had the same 
rights as Frenchmtm. Non-naturalizcxi aliens could neither 

^ Esmiavr VHistoire OenercUe du Droit Fran^ais, p. 135. 

2 C/. Edits, October 26, 1706, art. 5, et December 16, 1738 ; U Arret Jioch, 

rendu sur la plaidoirie (THenrion dc Pansey en 1770, fut le premier quidicida 
le contraire. 
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succeed to property or make a will. For a long time their heir was 
the King, but it was eventually held that their children, if resident 
in France, could succeed to their estate. All subjects were nobles 
or roturiers, while all roturiers were bourgeois or villein.^ Both 
these latter classes were subject to seignorial authority, and held 
their property subject to charges ; but the bourgeois formed a 
definite community, enjoying privileges accorded to their com- 
mune, and governed by their own magistrates. There were 
serfs, but they were continuously diminished in number by formal 
enfranchisements up to the end of the ancien rigime ; while, in fact, 
the servile, apart from the taxable, condition of those who remained 
unenfranchised had become in some measure, perhaps largely, 
nominal. Nobility was acquired by birth, by marriage, or by the 
gift of the Prince. In most customs nobility only descended through 
the father, though some districts recognized uterine nobility, the 
descent through the mother. About the fifteenth century the 
idea of the holding of office conferring nobility was entertained, 
and a little later an ordinance of 1470 declared that in Normandy 
the fact of holding a fief involved nobility ; and when the right 
to hold fiefs was extended to all, the nobility was open to all. 
And thus there grew up a nobility of place and land in addition 
to a nobility of race, and at the time of the fall of the Monarchy 
there were many Marquesses and Counts who were, in fact, not 
of noble blood. The nobles possessed various privileges of 
Jurisdiction and exemption from la taiUe. The roturiers who 
held land had to pay to the Crown a fine, called the “ franc fief,” 
but various provinces and towns were exempt from tliis, Paris 
having been exempt since 1371 . 

The age when majority w as attained differed for nobles and 
roturiers ; indeed, it varied even in the case of the nobility, for 
the minor possessor of a fief had two minorities, one feudal, the 
other customary. By the feudal law the vassal came into 
possession of his fief at from eighteen to twenty years for males, 
fourteen to eightecm years for females. Up to this age the minor 
was in the power of his or her guardian. We must not confuse 
this period of majority, which only referred to feudal rights and 
services, with the customary majority, which related to non- 
feudal matters. This wsw ordinarily fixed at twenty-five, in 

^ Roturier, “a plebeian /♦<., a peasant who holds a ro^re — i.e., villein- 
land : from Ruptwra, the act of breaking (clods) and henoe of cultivating 
fields. Thus Rupturarim becomes RohtHer (see A. Braohet's Eiymclogi<m 
dictionary of the French Language). 
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imitation of the Roman law. The noble guardian acted in feudal 
matters, the bourgeois guardian in other matters. Some cus- 
tomary areas refused to recognize the bourgeois guardianship ; 
others, such as Paris, limited it to certain districts. It could only 
be held by parents ; it ended at fourteen for males and twelve 
years for females ; it ceased when the guardian remarried — a 
rule revived in the Civil Code of to-day. It was a profitable 
office, and the noble guardianship was certainly not less valuable. 

In addition to these guardians, there was the tutor, and we 
find him from the thirteenth century both in the districts of 
written law and the districts of customary law. This creature of 
Roman law appeared in the districts possessing a VTitten law 
in the various varieties of the Roman law — Testamentary, 
Legitimate, Dative ; while in the districts governed by customary 
law only dative tutors were appointed. The customs recognized 
the gatherings of relations, called ComseUs de families. Tutors 
were nominated at these gatherings. 

The question of marriage is important. Customarj^ law did 
not deal with it as a contract, this being left to the Canon law ; 
but custom regulated the position of the wife, and the civil duties 
imposed on both spouses. The wife was in the power (marnts) 
of the husband. She could not sell his goods, or bind herself 
by contract, nor suffer judgment, without his authorization, tuiless 
she w^as separate from him or was a public trader. He adminis- 
tered his wife’s goods ; he held her lands, though he could not 
alienate them without her consent. In some provinces (Aitois 
and Auvergne) simple betrothal put the daughter into the power 
of her future husband. Under most customs marriage emanci- 
pated the spouses from parental power, but by many customs 
(Normandy, Auvergne, Burgundy) the wife alone was emanci- 
pated ; in other provinces the roturier (plebeian) only became 
emancipated a year and a day after marriage in a separate home. 
In Bourbonnais (confiscated to the Crown by Francis I. in 1531, 
the modem Department of Allier) the father, when consenting 
to the marriage of a minor son, could stipulate that he remained 
in his father’s power. In the districts governed by customary 
law the wife did not bring, and in the districts governed by the 
written law she did bring, to her husband a dot in the Roman 
sense (dos). In fact, in some cases in the customaiy^ districts the 
dot consisted of two sums, half contributed by each family, the 
husband’s contribution being called un atigment de dot. In the 
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districts under the written law there was, of course, the donatio 
propter nuptias given by the husband. The wafers dower varied 
according to the custom. In some provinces the wddow had 
the usufruct of one-half of the immovables that her husband 
possessed at her marriage, or which had descended to him since 
the marriage. Brittany, Normandy, Maine, Anjou, Poitou, fixed 
the dower at one-third, without distinction between nobles 
and roturiers. In Artois the dower was half of the lands and 
half the plebeian goods. In some districts dower depended on 
marriage, in others on consummated marriage ; in some districts 
the dowager had the seisin of the land, in others she had to 
demand it of the heirs. But it became due only on the death of 
the husband, though on his civil death and in various other 
cases the wife obtained a charge on his goods, called mi-douaire. 
Very often the property of the goods, the use of which formed 
the dow er of their mother, w^as in the children. In this case the 
children had to choose betw een the succession of their father and 
the dowry of their mother. They could not succeed to both. 
The dower passed equally among the children. It is the fulfil- 
ment of a contract, so to vspeak, that the father had entered into 
w ith his w ife and future children by her. 

Dower has not passed into modem French law. The sole 
vt'stige of dower custom in the Code is in Article 1465, which 
accords to a wife accepting or renouncing community of 
goods, her costs of living during the three months and forty 
chxyB which follow^ the dissolution of community of goods. The 
doctrine of community of goods obtained throughout France, 
with the exception of Normandy, Auvergne, and the Haute- 
Marche. The spouses jointly owned from the day of marriage 
all the movable projK^rty, all the immovable property acquired 
during the period of community, and all the proceeds of the 
joint propt^rty, and they were jointly responsible for the debts of 
either. In some districts commimity of goods began with the 
betrothal. The doctrine of community could be excluded by 
mutual agreement before the marriage, or an unequal division 
of the property at the end of the marriage could be arranged. 
This variation of the original strict custom w^as apparently intro- 
duced w ith marriage settlements in the fourteenth century. In 
the districts governed by customary law it often happened that 
the principle of community was incorporated in the marriage 
settlement, but where the principle of community was forbidden 
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(as it was by the custom of Normandy) this could not be ddne. 
This was in some cases avoided by a declaration by the parties 
that they were bound by the custom of Paris, which in a sense 
was the common law of Prance ; but the practice was held to be 
inefiFective in Normandy. By the custom of Normandy the wife 
had certain rights of succession to her husband ; thus she had a 
right to one-half of immovables acquired m hourgage during 
the marriage, and she had also a right to half the movables. 
The husband had a right to his wife’s movables, but half could be 
used solely in the purchase of immovables. The dot was inalien- 
able, and passed to the wife or her heirs on the husband’s death, 
as well as the above right of succession, or, in the alternative, her 
husband’s parapliernalia. If the husband survived, he had a life 
estate (usufruct) whilst unmarried (if there had been a child bom 
alive) in the income of his wife’s property. If he remarried, his 
life estate was reduced to one-third. The law of Normandy, 
M. Laferriere suggests, was an amalgam of Scandinavian, English, 
and Neustrian (Norman or Frankish) law. 

In the case of the common law of community the husband could 
dispose of all the common property inter vivos ; he could by his 
« ill only deal with his share. On the dissolution of the marriage 
the wife could accept or renounce the community. If it was not 
renoimced, it continued with the infant children, provided that 
this was for their benefit. On remarriage each party took a 
third part of the community property, and the children of the 
first marriage the remaining third. The thirds became fourths 
if the new spouse had already got children ; while the thirds be- 
came sixths if both parties had children by both marriages. The 
jvs accrescendi applied as between brothers and sisters. But 
the details of the law of community varied very greatly, and 
often only applied to the roturier class. 

When we consider the general doctrine of rights of property 
under the feudal law in France, we find in the age when the customs 
were reduced into writing that the great principle of division into 
movables and immovables still subsisted. Land (or immovable 
property) consisted of fiefs, of lands subject to seignorial rights, 
of lands free of lord (aUeux ) . The last were rare in the customary 
districts, where the maxim ran, “No land without a lord,” but 
lordless land might be noble or might be roturier. These types 
of land-holding gave rise to a most complicated land law and an 
almost inexplicable system of land chargee, that in some cases ran 
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with the land. The French law of land has not yet received the 
attention of a school of jurists at all comparable with the school 
created by Pollock and Maitland in England. The French doctrine 
of seisin or possession was originally of extraordinary elabora- 
tion, and throws much light on the analogous doctrine in Eng- 
land.^ The doctrine had certain applications to movables that 
are of interest if considered in connection with the earliest doc- 
trine of seisin in England. It is not possible here to trace in 
detail the French law of seisin or the law that regulated property 
in its relation to the family, a phase of law that scarcely passed 
the Channel. One may, perhaps, however, say one word as 
to the feudal doctrine of amortissement — the freeing of land 
from feudal burdens. In every case this required under the 
customary law the consent of the successive overlords up to the 
King himself. Hence it became a doctrine (despite the resistance 
of lower lords) that the King alone had le droit d^amortir. 
As this doctrine had special application to persons, the enfran- 
chisement of serfs was a royal prerogative, though the lords had 
a right to claim an indemnity from the freed men. 

When we turn to the law' of succession we find that in the 
districts governed by the written law' succession was governed 

by the law of Justinian [NoveUce, 118, 127), w^hile in the places 

% 

subject to customary law' there were endless customs as to suc- 
cession. The main distinction in the customary law^ was be- 
tween succession to fiefs and lordless land of noble origin on 
the one hand, and all other propert}’ of any origin on the other. 
With respect to the fiefs, the principle of primogeniture applied 
though not always the primogeniture of males, as is seen from 
the customs of Anjou, Poitou, and Touraine. Throughout the 
North of Prance this principle is attached to the land itself. 
Thus, if non-nobles acquired land which gave them a title with- 
out ennobling them, the “nobilitj ” of the land, so to speak, 
set the principle of primogeniture at work ; while, on the other 
hand, if land were possessed by a noble which nevertheless was 
not noble land,” the principle did not apply. The full elabora- 
tion of the customary lawa of succession can be gathered from 
DaUoz, One may note that the customarj^ law recogniiaed wills ; 
but the power was limited under different customs differently ; 

^ The French lawyers used the technical words “ vest *’ and “ devest to 
indicate the process by which, on a transfer of property, the old possessor 
had to suffer disseisin, and the new possessor had to prove the process by 
whioh he became seised. 
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it might be a third or a fourth, or even the whole, that came 
under the will of the testator. The property that could not 
be disposed of by will passed to the customary heirs. Again, 
the persons to whom the property could be left were limited ; 
the will was subject to la legitime. Thus, under the custom 
of Paris, a child had a right to the one-half it would have had if 
the parent had died intestate. 

Something must be said as to the customary and written law 
of obligations, a subject that owes so much to Pothier. The 
customary law of France adopted during the thirteenth century 
the Roman law on the subject of obligations. The jurists of the 
sixteenth centiuy developed the modem theory of contracts, as 
it is set forth in the French code. We should note that many 
customary codes recognized communities as property holders 
subject to the law of obligations. Quite early it was recognized 
that a sale by legal authority gave a good title to the property 
sold. The laws of the Church condemned the whole notion of 
interest on money, but this doctrine, which obtained until the 
law of October 2, 1789, was evaded in various ways. The 
mortgage, though repeatedly condemned, came into general use 
in the earty Middle Ages, and held its ground. The enfranchise- 
ment of the serfs threw much labour on the market, and gave a 
larger activity to the contract of service. 

When we enter the sixteenth century we find the King all- 
powerful ; the dangerous vassals as well as the practically in- 
dependent republics known as “communes ” have disappeared. 
We have towns under local government ; we have trading com- 
panies, such as the Merchants of Paris, gaining great influence ; 
we have the Universities and other great Corporations — all forces 
changing the face of society. We see a reigning house controlknl 
by the hereditary principle, and ruling over lands inalienable by 
the Crown but taxable. In this society individual liberty, 
despite the sittings of the States-General, had no guarantee ; the 
leUre de cachet was in active use to the end. On the other hand, 
property was adequately protected by the King, despite the 
weight of occasional taxation. From the sixteenth century 
onward the King was supreme as legislator and administrator, 
and the written and the customary laws were supplemented by 
Crown Ordinances. 

The ordinances of Villers-Cotterets (1639), of Orleans (1661), 
of Roussillon (1663), of Moulins (1666), of Blois (1679), really 
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formed a supplementary code dealing with (1539) the adminis- 
tration of justice and forms of procedure, (1561) the clergy, with 
general administration, (1563) commercial law and judicial 
administration, (1566) the abolition of communal judges, judicial 
efficiency, the Crown right to create dignitaries, (1579) religion, 
education, the administration of justice, Crown servants, Crown 
lands, taxation. The same age saw many ordinances dealing 
with religion. In the sphere of law we have seen that customary 
law had already become fixed. The ordinances of the sixteenth 
century amended legal machinery with great elaboration, but it 
did not deal with the status of persons or the rights of property, 
though it dealt in some measure with property in connection 
with the family regarded as an entity. 

But the ordinances had the effect of unifying the whole system 
of customary law, of stamping upon it the specific national 
character which, despite its indebtedness to Roman and Germanic 
influences, was and is a unique thing — personality. So we see 
a judicial and administrative system arise capable of moulding 
customary law into its final form, while the law as to family life 
was rounded off and made complete. Thus, in Februar 3 % 1556, 
Henry II. forbade clandestine marriages, and introduced the 
famous rule which still persists that a person under paternal power 
cannot contract marriage without the consent of his relatives. 
It was not possible in that age for such a marriage to be declared 
null, but it was possible to deprive the spouses of all the advan- 
tages of their family system, to disinherit the child, to revoke all 
premarital gifts, to cancel all rights of succession. Many other 
provisions as to the fonn of marriage date from this time. The 
rights of second husbands in the fortune of their wife was strictly 
limited by ordinance (1560, 1579), and these provisions are 
repeated in the code of to-day (Art. 1098). 

The ordinance of Moulins (1566) introduced a profoimd change 
into the law of evidence, by the substitution of wTitten for per- 
sf)nal evidence in all classes of evidence where strict proof (as 
of birth, marriage, death) is necessary. It was this period, too, 
that gave to the legal sj^tem adequate officers to carry the law 
into effect. Thus there existed in the sixteenth century (a) no- 
taries of the Crown, (b) notaries of the Seigneur, and (c) Apostolic 
notaries to deal with questions of the Canon law. The ordinances 
regulated the form of notarial acts. The notary or the parish 
priest had to take a part in the formality of will-making. Again, 
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we see by 1679 a regnlar class of counsel (les avocats giniraux), 
and a regular class of solicitor {Us 'procurmrs giniraux), under- 
taking argument and the preparation of cases. There was also 
by this date the class of counsel exactly equivalent to our King’s 
Counsel {Us avocats du rot). 

The idea of codifying the entire French law was in the mind 
of Henry III., and, in fact, Bamab6 Brisson in 1687 issued his 
draft Code de Henri III. ; but this, though revised in the reign 
of Henry IV., never acquired the force of law.^ 

The period of the great ordinances (1639-1679) was the be- 
getter of an age of great jurists. The French Renaissance school 
of law may be said to begin with the Roman lawyers, Alciati 
(1492-1650), who taught at Avignon and Bourges, and his pupil, 
Cujas (1620-1690), and Doneau (1627-1691), the first of the purely 
philosophical jurists ; Jacques Godefroy (1687-1652), who edited 
the Theodosian Code ; and Denys Godefroy, who annnotated 
Justinian, Douaren, Govean, Hotman, Brisson, and Pierre 
Pithou (pupil of Cujas). The work of these Roman lawyers laid 
a basis for the study of French law. The first scientific student 
of French jurisprudence was the indefatigable Charles Dumoulin 
(1600f?]-December 28, 1666). 

“L’ardeux au travail de Dumoulin etait extreme ; on le saifc 
par des t^moignages irr^cusables d’ailleurs, et le caractere et 
Timmensit^ de ses productions I’attesteraient suffisamment. 
File eut pour ob jet toutes les parties du droit : le droit coutumier, 
le droit fdodal, le droit romain, le droit canonique et I’histoire ; 
mais c’est surtout vers le droit coutumier, le droit f^odal et la 
matiere des obligations que se dirigdrent ses efforts.^ 

He taught law chiefly at Dole, but his impetuosity in public 
affairs drove him into exile, and much of his work was 
done abroad. His greatest work was his commentary on the 
customs of Paris The first title in this great work is de 
FefudiSy comprising seventy-two sections, and occupying 1305 
columns in the small type great double-column quarto pages 

^ In 1615 L. Charondas le Caron, a Parisian jurist, issued in a vast 
volume the Code “ de puis augments des Edictes du Roy Henry IV. et 
Louis XIII., k present regnaut, avec la Conference des Ordinances, et 
rapporte aux anciens Codes de Theodose et de Justinian, et aux Basiliqaes.^’ 

* Essai 8ur VHistoire du Droit J^ran^ai^ (Dalloz), p. 215, on which this his- 
torical sketch is based. 

* See the collected edition of his works in four volumes, Caroli Motinami 
Fra^iae et Oermaniae celeberrimi juriaconsulti . . . Opera quae extant omnia ^ 
Paris, 1658, with a life of the author prefixed to the first tome. 
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of this edition. The second title is De censu ei juribus 
Ihminicalilms, dealing with the obscure law of seignorial 
rights. This contains twenty -three sections, and takes us 
to column 1619 of the first volume. The remaining titles 
dealing with the customs of Paris were publishecl after 
Dumoulin’s death : (3) De com^pUiinte en cas de saisine et de 
Twuvelleie ; (4) De prcescriptionibus ; (5) De perscynaltbus ei Hypo- 
thecariis actiontlms ; (6) de aervitviihus realibuSy urbanis et 

rusticis ; (7) De testamentis ^ donationibiLS, legatis, execvioribus 
testamentorum ; (8) De custodia nobili ; (9) De custodia paganica ; 
{^^)Deccmmuniam bcmorum; (ll)De8tuxe88ionibv>sin lineadirecia ; 
(12) De Doariis ; (13) De successicme in linea coUcUercdi ; (14) De 
donatiorie mutua inter conjugis ; (15) De pignor(Uionibu8, seques- 
tratkmibus, et execuiione sententiarium et instrumentorum ; (16) De 
retractu jure proximitalis ; (17) De subhastationibus ; (18) De 
cceteris articulis consuedinariis. With this last title the first tome 
ends at column 1 796. The second tome gives us a lengthy treatise 
on the French law of contracts and rents and loans. The third 
tome still deals with French law, and includes a tract, De Forigine, 
progrezj ei excellence du Royaume ei Monarchic des Fran^'ois. The 
fourth tome is largely filled with tracts on Roman law, but also 
deals with various French customary areas : La Prevcste et 
Vicomt4 de Paris, Meaux, Melim, Sens, Estampes, Montfort, 
Mantes, Senlis, Clermont, Valois, Troyes, Chaumont, Vitri, 
Vermandois, Chalons, Rheims, Amiens, Beauvoisis, Monstrueil, 
S. Omer,Chauny, Boullenois, Estappes, Comt6 d’Artois, Bour- 
gongne, Auxerre, Nivernais, Ville de L’Isle, Chartres, Mons, 
Lorris, Orleans, Touraine, Anjou, Maine, Blois, Dunois, Berry, 
Bourbonnois, Auvergne, La Marche, Lodunois, Poictou, 
Aiigoulemois, La Rochelle, Bordeaux, Bretagne, as well as 
the ordinance of 1639. The volume of work is enormous, and 
it forms a magnificent storehouse for research in late Medieval 
French law. The study of Charles Dumoulin necessarily lies 
behind any adequate conception of the work of later French 
jurists or of the evolution of French law. It is the first 
trumpet note of revolt against feudalism. Moreover, the 
sidelights on English law are, we must believe, of profound 
importance. 

Two treatises in the fourth tome are of great importance from 
the point of view of modem law : the treatise De Vefbonm 
Migatio (col. 128), and the treatise Eociricatio Idbyrinihi Dividui 
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ei Individui (col. 188). Of this later treatise the essay above 
referred to says : 

'' Dans son traits de Dividuo et Individvo, Dumoulin cr6e, on 
pent dire, la theorie fran 9 aise de 1 ’indivisibility des obligations, 
et Pothier a pu se borner k analyser et k co-ordonner les doc- 
trines de Dumoulin pour en faire sortir la doctrine qu’il expose 
dans son Traits des obligations, et qui devait venir se condenser 
dans deux articles du Code Napoiyon.'' 

The other jurists of this great juridical period were the Breton 
feudalist, D’Argentry (1519-1690) ; Guy-Coquille (1623-1603), 
Charondas (1536-1617), the authority on French customary law ; 
Reny Choppin (1637-1606), who specialized on the custom 
of Anjou, Chassaneux (1480-1641), an authority on Burgundian 
customs ; LfOysel (1636-1617), an authority on customary law ; 
and Loyseau (1566-1627), the latest and perhaps the clearest 
exponent of the French juridical system. 

A word must be said as to the royal ordinances of the seven- 
teenth centur 5 % for they show the royal authority at its height 
unhampered by powerful feudal lords or by religious turmoil. 
Under Henrj" IV. the whole country, its finances, its industries, 
its agriculture, and its defences, were reorganized, and the mani- 
festations of constitutional life that came into being at his death 
were less a sign of the decay of kingship than of the growing 
sense of national unity and efficiency. Richelieu (in 1641) for- 
bade the Parlements and other courts of justice to interfere in 
public affairs. Mazarin was not slow to adopt the same policy, 
and it was rather by strength of policy than anything else that 
the code of constitutional liberty set forth in that significant 
year 1648 did not become law. Louis XIV. was strong enough 
to reduce the Parlements to their judicial functions, and his reign 
gave to Frenchmen the glory that sometimes is an apt substitute 
for libert 3 ^ In 1692 the Crown annoimced the existence of a 
right of eminent domain with respect to all land in the kingdom. 
There were to be no more allodial lands ; the English doctrine 
that there is no absolute right to land in any subject was adopted. 
The King thus resumed his strictly feudal position as le seiffneur 
suzerain. During the century the distinction between les biens 
nobles ou roPuriers was maintained, and the latter only were 
subject to the faille. The domain rights were maintained, though 
they were often confused with the seigneurial rights. 

This is not the place in which to discuss the legal position 
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secured by the Church in this age, though it should be noticed 
that the declaration of the clergy of 1682 laid the basis of the 
whole system of concordcUs between Church and State. The civil 
ordinances of the century left the customary law standing, but 
the law of obligation was largely affected ; whilst in 1667 French 
civil procedure was codified, and in 1673 the commercial law of 
France received complete treatment. In the essay on the history 
of French law, to which reference has repeatedly been made, we 
have a careful accoimt of the legislation as to obligations. In 
1606 the application of the Velleian Senatus C(mavUurn to 
French law was forbidden by the Parlement of Paris, and this 
position was largely adopted in the districts subject to customary 
law. The general reform of procedure was attempted by the 
code or ordinance of 1629, in itself ineffective, and the last 
of the many attempts at codification that distinguished the 
sixteenth century. A new codification movement with respect 
to procedure began with the ordinance of 1667 on civil procedure, 
which was the basis of the code of 1806. It also dealt with the 
question of proof. In 1670 the code of criminal procedure was 
issued, to be followed in 1673 by the commercial code, drafted 
by the jurist Savary. The last thirty years of the reign saw 
little more legislation. In twenty years Louis Quatorze had 
done enough to earn, if not to secure, the title of the French 
Justinian. In this age the practical jurist came to give effect 
to practical codes ; the labours of Brodeau and Lebrmi largely 
lay behind the work of Pothier, while legal philosophy- and 
speculation were kept alive by Grotius and Domat. 

The most important legal event in the earlier years of Louis XV. 
(apart from the growing constitutional power of the Parkment de 
Paris) was the Edict of 1738, which formulated the procedure 
that governs even to-day the appellate jurisdiction of the Cour 
de Cassation. A right of appeal in error against the decision of 
a Parlement was recognized as early as 1302 ; la propositwn 
(Terrmr could from that date be brought against a decision cf 
a Parlement. The principle was confirmed by a series of six- 
teenth-century ordinances, but the right of appeal was abohshed 
by the procedure reforms of 1667, though the Crown reserved 
the right to declare all judgments contrary to its ordinances nuU. 
Thus the Crown (fe conseil prive or cameU du rat) became the 
Court of Appeal by virtue of its inherent jurisdiction. The 
principle was enforced by D’Aguesseau in the Beglement de 
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Conseil of June 28, 1 738 : an appeal to the Cour de Cassation was 
only to be allowed wheie there had been a plain breach of a 
precise law. It was frankly stated that the object of the appeal 
was rather to maintain the authority of the ordinances as against 
the Parlements than to further the cause of justice. The struggle 
with the Parlements was the notable fact of the last days of the 
ancim rejgivm. They represented and kept alive through the 
centuries the constitutional idea. It was a function worthy of a 
juridical assembly ; but we must remember that the establish- 
ment of an appellate jurisdiction emanating from the Crown in 
check of Parliament was likewise a constitutional development 
that also made for liberty and justice. 

But if the constitutional idea was germinating rapidly during 
the reign of Louis XV., this period was fruitful in amendments of 
the civil law. In 1729 the rights of succession of a mother to 
property of her children under certain circumstances (which had 
been destroyed by the edict of Saint Maur of 1567) were restored. 
The ordinance sur lea donations of 1731 was a step towards the 
unification of the written and the customary law at which the 
great French jurists from Dumoulin onward had aimed. 
D’Aguesseau felt acutely the necessity for uniformity of law, 
independent of places or persons. This doctrine is laid down 
with great precision in the preamble to the ordinance of 1 736. The 
ordinance as to donationes inter vivos and donationes 'mortis cmisa 
is a step in this direction. The new law laid down that all non- 
onerous donations were revoked by the birth of issue. D’Aguesseau 
next tinned to the law of wills, wath the difficult problem before 
him of reconciling the Roman and the customary law. His solu- 
tion appeared in the ordinance of August, 1736, dealing with the 
form of wills and the wdtnesses to wills, with the principle of 
heirships and its relation to the locus of the property affected. 
The nuncupative will (in the presence of seven wit masses) was 
preserved when sanctioned by custom. It became le testament 
authentique of the Code Napoleon, The principle of the institu- 
tion of heirs was retained in the districts where it was in 
force. The Roman law (e,g,y the lex Falcidia) was carefully 
applied to the modem case. Thus the old cleavage was 
still recognized between the countries of written and mi- 
wntten law, but the ordinance found where possible a common 
ground for the two systems of law, and prepared the way for 
codification. In 1747 came the ordinance as to the law of 
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substitutions, which clearly laid down the limitations of that 
branch of Roman law in its relations to gifts inter vivos or by 
will. The last ordinance of great importance to the civil law 
under the ancien regime was issued in 1771, the year before the 
death of Pothier : the protection of mortgagees, who could be 
defrauded, since the sixteenth century, by the simple expedient 
of a sale of the land under an order of Court. Thenceforward 
the place of a decree of the Court was taken by a document 
issued by the Conaervateur des hypothiques in each district. 
The letters (of ratification of sale) could only be issued after 
public notice had been given that the land was for sale. If the 
mortgagees did not come in and make their claim within two 
months after public notice, the purchaser acquired a good title 
free from incumbrances. 

The reign of Louis XV. almost coincided with the working 
life of Pothier. We are now in a position to consider his work 
in the light of the legal system, the intricacies of which have 
been barely indicated liere. In the above-mentioned jSssai sur 
V Historic Generale du Droit Frani^ais, Pothier is written of in the 
following fashion : 

“ Que dirons-nous de Pothier que ne sachent tous deux qui 
s'interessent k la Science du droit ? les traites seront 
toujours les meillcurs commentaires du Code, dont les rddacteurs 
lui ont tant emprunte. Par la clart6 de son exposition, la 
lucidity de ses aper 9 us, la surete de sa doctrine, qui toutefois 
ne sonde pas au delli des profondeurs necessaires pour etablir 
les fondations d’une jurisprudence applicable et pratique, 
plutot quo philosophique et 61evee, par tout cela, Pothier est 
le jurisconsulte par excellence ; mais il manque k ces qualites 
eminemment fran 9 aise 8 celle de la vivacite du tour et de Tex- 
pression comme 6crivain. H est vieux par la maniere, T^tant 
par I’esprit en dehors des matieres du droit. Les grands juris- 
consultes du xvi* si^cle 6taient de leur temps. Dumoulin, 
Duaren, lea Hotman, etc., <^taient mel^s au mouvement politique 
et au mouvement religieux de leur 4poque. Ceux du xviii® 
si^cle semblent avoir v6cu en claustration, au mfilieu d’une 
8oci6t6 dont r6tat moral se transformait. Pothier 6tait con- 
temporain de Rousseau et de Voltaire, et, k la lecture de ses 
traitds, nul ne le croirait. Mais le bon sens, la raison claire 
et simple, ne perd jamais son autorit4 ; il est de tous les temps ; 
et malgr6 ce qu*il est permis de penser sur ce que les livres de 
Pothier laissent k d^rer, ils ne vivront pas moins par Tautontd 
du bous sens, qui Jamais ne faiblit chez lui.'" 

We must now return to the life of Pothier, and trace out the 
order of the publication of his treatises, and the relation of his 
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work to the legal systems described above. The work which 
underlay all else was his prolonged study of Roman law. For 
years he devoted his leisure to the problem of the order of the 
text of the Pandects, and in 1736 he communicated some essays 
on the subject to M. Pr6v6t de la Jannes, who at once laid the 
work before the Chancellor d’Aguesseau. D’Aguesseau saw the 
great importance of Pothier’s scheme of reconstruction of the 
text of the Pandects, and gave him every encouragement by 
letter, comparing his work to that of Vigelius. In September, 
1736, Pothier went to Paris and saw the Chancellor on the subject, 
and from time to time he sent to the Chancellor specimens of the 
work. In the second edition of Pothier’s work (published in 
1781) we have printed letters from the illustrious Chancellor to 
Pothier on the subject of this work A\Titten between 1736 and 
1745. The work, the result of a quarter of a century of incessant 
labour, was published in 1748 under the title Pandectce Justiniance 
in namim ordinem digesice (Paris : three volumes in folio). It was 
a work that had become essential. The laboure of many jurists 
had not cleared up the order of the text, and till that problem 
was solved Roman law could not come into its own. Pothier 
performed, wrote M. Dupin in 1826, what the sixty jurists 
appointed by Justinian failed to do for the laws of their own 
country. The need for such a work is trenchantly expressed by 
a modem French writer on Pothier : 

“L’etude de cette science 6tait herissee d’obstaeles pre.squo 
insurmontable, a cause du desordre et de la confusion qui 
regnaient dans Je Digeste justinien, oii les fragments precieux 
des anciens jurisconsultes, les decisions, les textes, les extraits, 
les interpretations, les commenUiires, tons les materiaux de 
r^difice immense du droit romain 6taient entasses t)ele-mele, 
sans liaison, sans suite, sans critique, sans methode et dans un 
desordre rendu plus inextricable encore par les modifications 
post^rieures et par les crreurs des copisU^s. PothuT entreprit 
de porter la lumicre au millieu de ces tenebres, de retablir 
Tordre au millieu de ce chaos, d’accomplir enfin I’ceuvro devant 
laquelle avaient recul6 les jurisconsultes les plus ceidbriis, quo 
Cujas lui-meme n’avait qu’incompleteinent cssayoe et que le 
vaste g6nie du Chancelier de THospital avait revee. Pendant 
vingt ans, il interrogea les anciens, 6tudia les modernes, d6vora 
tons les commentateurs, poursuivant raccomplissement de son 
plan avec une perseverance plus forte que les obstacles et cn 
terminant enfin 1* execution apres des prodiges de travail, de 
sagacite et de scrupuleuse erudition.” ^ 

^ Art. Pothier, ’ La Roussels Grand Dictionnairt de XIX^ Siecle* 
pp. 1517-18, 
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Pothier based his work on the current text of the Pandects 
and the Code, supplemented by the work of Cujas and Dumoulin. 
The great treatise opens with a Prolegomena dealing first with 
the sources of Roman law, with the plebiscita and the senatus 
cormdta, with the Pretorian law, with the interpretation of the 
Roman jurists. A second part of the Prolegomena gives us 
an account of the great jurisconsults, whom he classifies as 
follows : (1) Those before the time of Cicero ; (2) the Ciceronian 
jurists to the age of Christ ; (3) the jurists from the Christian era 
to the age of Hadrian ; (4) from Ha^bian to Gordianus (a.d. 117- 
240) ; (6) jurists of uncertain date. Ninety-two classical jurists 
are enumerated, with some account of the work of each. Some 
juridical writings immediately after the classical period are next 
mentioned . A note follows on the Roman schools of legal thought, 
Prooulian and Sabinian. A third part discusses the labours of 
Justinian. The work then opens with a considerable treatise, 
giving and discussing the fragmentary text of the twelve tables, 
followed by the extant fragments of the Perpetual Edict, and 
these lead us up to the Digest or Pandects of Justinian. These 
208 folio pages of introduction are a miracle of unassuming, un- 
suspected learning. Pothier, in dealing with the Digest, pre- 
served the old arrangement of the titles, which was the order of 
the Perpetual Edict, but under these main headings — each title 
having a full introduction — the texts are arranged in methodical 
order, and the true place of every text is found. The labour 
of recreating the correct order of the text was immense. It 
represented years of work by one of the fastest and most method- 
ical workers who ever lived. It is impossible to turn to the five- 
volume edition, published in Paris in 1825, of this work without 
reflecting not only on the achievement itself and all that that 
achievement meant for subsequent workers in the field of Roman 
law% but also on the immense range of legal knowledge that the 
ver^^ production of such a work must have involved and rein- 
forced. When Pothier finally issued his edition of the Pandects, 
his must have been the best-stored mind, in the matter of the 
principles of law, in the world. And we have to remember that 
Pothier was not working at Roman law as a sole subject : all the 
w^hile he was pursuing the practice of the law of his own country, 
he was in contact with the feest jurists of his day, and was, in fact, 
working hard at the l^al historical problems of his own country.^ 

* It should 1x5 noted that Pothier was assisted in the work by M. do 
Quienno, an avocai du parUmenit who was responsiblo for the literary oom- 
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The conclusion of his work was marked by a complete break- 
down in health, the result not only of fever, but of prolonged 
labours, from which recovery was only slowly achieved. In 
October, 1649, his old friend and helper, M. de la Jann^, died, 
and the ChanceUor D’Aguesseau appointed Pothier to the vacant 
Professorship of French Law in the University of Orleans. The 
other candidate for the post was M. Guyot, and each sought to 
yield the chair to the other ; and Pothier was not satisfied till 
M. Guyot ^ was associated with him in the work. Pothier seems 
to have been an ideal teacher. M. le Trosne teUs us : 

“ n 89avoit tellement cacher la Bup6riorit6 du Maitre, que les 
fitudians croyoient converser avec un ami. Ses le9on8 6toient 
des conferences dans lesquclles il soutenoit Tattention par des 
interrogation qui mettoient les jeunes gens k port6e de fairc 
valoir leurs etudes particulieres. La question s’addressoit k 
un seul, et tous s’empressoient d'en chercher la r6ponse. Tous 
etoient en haleine, parce que la question suivantc pouvoit 
s’addresser k eux. La r6ponse 6toit-elle difficile ? la tournure 
meme de la question servoit k y conduire, et Tindiquoit aux 
esprit attentife, en leur laissant tout le plaisir de la recherche, 
et i’honneur de la solution. L’objection la moins solide, celle 
meme qui annon9oit ou le peu d’avancement, ou Toubli du 
principe, 4toit 6coutee et r^pondue avec bont4.” 

It is veiy^ interesting to note that Pothier, in the testing of his 
scholars, revived the medieval method of public disputations, 
a method that had only then recently died out in England, but 
which in France had long given place to the modern system of 
formal examinations. The method of disputation, in which the 
victor was awarded a gold medal, aroused every faculty in the 
students (for questions as well as answers were considered by 
the judges), and, as M. le Trosne says, “ None would enter the 
lists if not assured, if not of victory, at least of honour.” More- 
over, it created public interest in the University and in the law 
school of the University. Pothier took up this work from the 
sheer love of teaching. His emoluments he divided between the 
poor and his pupils during the five-and-twenty years that he 
held the professorship. Alongside of his professorial and his 
judicial work Pothier, on the completion of his work, on Roman 

position of the Prolegomena (the material was supplied by Pothier), who 
had a large share in the commentary on the law of the twelve tables, 
and revised, with critical exactitude, the entire work. Pothier was also a 
good deal influenced by Rousseau, the professor of law at Paris and his 
intimate friend. 

^ Guyot edited Pothier* s posthiunous works in 1777. 
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law, turned with all the zest of a lover to that object of a true 
lawyer’s passion — ^the law of his own country. For years he had 
prepared from time to time for his own use treatises or hand- 
books of French law. He needed such works in the daily round 
of his life. But now that the great foundation was laid, now 
that Roman law had yielded up to his capacious mind principles 
and equities, he turned to the law of his own land with the 
determination to do what had never yet been attempted. As long 
before as 1740 he had published conjointly with M. de la Jannds 
and M. JoufFe, an edition of the Cauiume d^OrUanSy and now, on a 
demand for a second edition, he produced a work of a singularly 
valuable kind ; for at the head of each custom he added a little 
treatise on the subject of the custom, thus drafting schemes or 
designs for the series of treatises that he subsequently produced. 
This treatise completed, he turned to the work for which he is most 
famous — ^his famous Traite des Obligations, which he published 
in 1761 in two volumes, as the foimdation of other projected 
treatises, and which was, in fact, the first fruit of his unique 
knowledge of Roman law. Of the classical treatise it will be 
necessary to give some summary, but before doing so it is de- 
sirable to refer to the series of works that sprang, so to speak, 
out of it. In 1762 he issued his Traite du Contrat de Vente and 
his Traite des Retraits. This was followed in 1763 hy Le Traite 
du Contrat de Constitution de Rente and Le Traite du Contrat 
de Change; in 1764 by Le Traite du Contrat de Louage and Le 
Traite du Contrat de Bail a Rente. In 1765 Pothier supplemented 
his Traite du Contrat de Louage with a treatise on Maritime Hire 
{Louage Maritime)^ chiefly on charter parties, damage {ataries), 
and the hire of seamen, and also issued his Traite du Contrat de 
Societe and his Trait6 des Cheptels (the leasing of cattle). In 1676 
and 1767 he published the treatises on the contracts de Bien- 
faisance — i.c., Le Traite. du PrH d Usage et du Pricaire (forming 
one treatise) ; du contrat de Pret de Consomption (a second treat- 
ise) ; du contrat de Depdt (a third treatise) ; d^l contrat de Mandat, 
with the quasi-contract Negatiorum Oestorum (a fourth treatise). 
The same years saw the treatises Du Contrat de Nantissement 
(pledge), Des Contrats Aleatoires (contingent contracts), Des 
Contmts d^Assurance, du Pret d la grosse Aventure (bottomry 
bonds), Du Jen (gaming contracts). In 1768 Pothier issued 
his TraiU. du Contrat de Mariage ; in 1769 Le Traiti de la 
CornmumauU. These two great treatises on the marriage con- 
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tract and the law of property and marriage together oome to 
about 800 folio pages — the work of a lifetime in itself. With 
these treatises Pothier concludes his labours on the law of obliga- 
tions. He has, he tells us, reserved the good wine to the last. 

“ Nous avons cru ne pouvoir mieux terminer notre Trait6 des 
Obligations, et des diff6rens contrats et quasi-contrats d’oii 
elles naissent, que par im Traits du Contrat de Manage, ce 
contrat 6tant le plus excellent et le plus ancien do tons les 
contrats. H est le plus excellent, k ne le consid6rer meme que 
dans Tordre civil, parce que c’est celui qui int^resse le plus la 
soci^t^ civile. II est le plus ancien, car c’est le premier contrat 
qui ait et6 fait entre les hoinmes. Aussitot que Dieu eut form6 
Eve d’une des cotes d’Adam, et qu’il la lui eut presentee, nos 
deux premiers parens firent ensemble un contrat de mariage ; 
Adam prit Eve pour son Spouse, en lui disant : Hoc nunc, os ex 
ossibus meis, et caro de came mea , , , et erunt dtco in came 
una : et Eve prit r^ciproquement Adam pour son epoux.” 

This is indeed a characteristic passage, setting forth Pothier’s 
profound respect for the institution that underlies all civilized 
society, coupled with his entirely reverent acceptance of the 
text of the Old Testament (for the Post-Royalists were 
modernists in our limited textual sense), and his passion for 
detecting the binding operation of law even in the spontaneous 
utterances of love. 

In 1770 he issued the treatise Du Donaire (dower), followed 
in 1771 by its appendix Du Droit d^Habitation (the right of 
the widow to occupy the former marital residence for life 
or widowhood), and Le Traite des Demotions entre Mari et 
Femme, with an appendix discussing Article 68 of the Custom 
of Orleans, by which either spouse could leave to the other by a 
mutual gift, confirmed by a mutual will, practically a c omplete 
interest in the other spouse’s entire estate (subject to debts and 
maintenance of infants). The discussion is full of interest. These 
essays complete the monumental treatises on marriage and the 
law of property arising out of marriage. 

In 1771 and 1772 came the last treatises, those which reconsider 
the whole Law of Possession : Le Traite du Droit de Domaine de 
Propriete ; Le TraiU de la Possession ; Le Traite de la Prescription 
qui resfuUe de la Possession. 

The Traits du Droit de Domaine de Propriite sets forth two 
kinds of rights, the jus in re and the jus ad rem, the first being 
the rights that we have in the thing itself, the second being the 
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rights we have against the person who has contracted with 
us an obligation to give us the thing. The jus ad rem is the 
subject of the law of obligations ; the jus in re is the subject of 
the law of possession, and of feudal and censual rights, and rights 
of mortgage. Pothier supplements this elaborate treatise with 
a treatise on Possession — ^and this, his last published work, 
should be compared with Savigny’s first published work, which 
is so famous, dealing with the same theme. Possession, 
Pothier tells us, is one of the ways of acquiring dominion : 
a treatise of possession necessarily follows on a treatise as 
to dominion over property. Pothier deals first with the nature 
of possession, and then discusses the different kinds of 
possession, the things susceptible of possession, and of quasi- 
possession, the manner of acquiring (and of losing) possession, 
and finally the rights of action springing from possession. 
Possession itself is “la d6tention d’une chose corporeUe que 
nous tenons en notre puissance, ou par nous-memes, ou par 
quelqu’im qui la tient pour nous et en notre nom.’’ It is a fact 
rather than a right, but it gives rise to rights in the things pos- 
sessed — ^namely, a reputation as owner (proprieiaire) till the 
true owner appears, and the right of action to obtain possession 
and recover possession. This is the case whether the title be 
just or unjust ; but if the title be just and of good faith, dominion 
also follows after a lapse of time by virtue of prescription. 

There are two kinds of possession, civil and natural — ^the former 
springing from a good title, the latter from no title, or a bad 
title, or a nul title, or a good title that has not inherent in it any 
right of transfer. This doctrine should be compai*ed with that 
of Savigny. It will be I'cmembered that Savigny dwelt on the 
fact that modern law had extended the doctrine of possession 
from })roperty and jura in re to every possible right, including 
rights of personal status and obligations. The comparison be- 
tween the two works cannot be carried out here. 

Pothier died on March 2, 1772, after a brief illness from fever. 
The brief summaiy given above of his works must suffice to 
supply some idea of his labours, but the four great volumes in 
which they are contained in no sei^ exhausts his legacy to the 
world of law. In 1777 his posthumous works were issued in three 
voliunes, and these are further tribute to the enormous industry 
of the great jurist. The w'ork was edited by his colleague, 
M. Guyot, the w4M-known lawyer and jurist of Orleans. That 
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an autiborized edition was necessary, was shown by the fact 
that a clandestine or pirated and imperfect edition of Traite dea 
Fiefs was issued at Orleans (apparently from a student’s copy 
of the manuscript) before the oflScial edition appeared. There 
was a real demand for any works from the pen, to quote 
M. Guyot’s prefatory letters to Monseigneur de Miromesnil 
(Garde des Sceaux de France): “D’lm Jurisconsulte qui a 
honore notre Province, autant par ses Ecrits immortels, que par 
ses travaux assidus dans I’exercice des fonctions de la Magis- 
trature et I’enseignement public du Droit.” 

The first volume contained the Traite des Fiefs, an elaborate 
treatise of great historical value, that gave the exact legal position 
as to ownership of land on the eve of the French Revolution. . 
Pothier tells us that “ Les biens immeubles se divisent, par 
rapport a la maniere dont de font tenus, en Feodaux, Censuels, 
et Allodiaux.” He goes on to distinguish those classes of land 
with a clearness not to be found in the best modem French dic- 
tionary : “Les immeubles f6odaux ou Fiefs, sont ceux qui sont 
tenus a la charge de la foi et hommage. Les Censuels sont ceux 
qui sont tenus k la charge d’une redevance p6cunaire, en recon- 
noissance de la Seigneurie du Seigneur de qui ils font tenus. Les 
Biens allodiaux ou franc-alleux sont ceux qui ne sont d’aucmi 
Seigneur.” 

This work discusses fiefs. The Traite des Gens, which follows 
it, deals with a certain class of chaiges on land : 

“ Le contrat de bail k cens est un contra t par lequel le pro- 
pri^taire d’un heritage ou d’un autre droit immobilier Taliene, 
sous la reserve qu’il fait de la seigneurie directe, et d’une 
redevance annuelle en argent ou en fruits, qui doit lui etre 
pay6e par le preneur ou ses successeurs en reconnoissanco de 
ladite seigneurie. Cette redevance annuelle s’appelle cens. 
L’ heritage charg4 de cette redevance, k la charge de laquelle 
il a 6t6 conc6d6, est ce qu’on apwlle un heritage censuel. Le 
possesseur de cet heritage s’appelle censitaire. Celui k qui est 
due cette redevance r6cognitive de la seigneurie directe qui est 
par-devers lui, est ce qu’on appelle le Seigneur de Censive.'^ 

The distinction between the Cens and the Rente fonciere is care- 
fully brought out ; and here we see the cleavage between the old 
law and the new. The Rente fonciire is never seigneurial, and is 
therefore subject to the law of prescription ; while the Cens is 
subject to no such law. Indeed, the Cens really enabled the 
owners of free or lordless land to grasp a lordship, for when they 
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granted the Cena they reserved the lordship. The next treatise 
deals with the feudal or seigneurial right or rent known Le 
Droit de Chamjjart. This is followed by Le Traite de la Oarde- 
noble et Bourgeoise ; Le Traite du Preciput (preferential legacy) 
Ugal des Nobles (relating to a special aspect of the law of pro- 
perty in marriage in the case of the noble class) ; Le Traite de 
VHypoth^ue ; Le Traite des Svbstitutions, a derivative of the 
Roman law of wills. The second volume (which, as does the third, 
again warns the reader against imperfect pirate editions of works 
by Pothier, such as the 1774 edition of the Procidure Civile) opens 
with the lengthy Traite des Successions y and passes on to the Traite 
des Propres ( “I’esprit de notre Droit Coutumier est que chacim con- 
serve a sa famille les biens qui lui en sont venus. De IJi est venue 
la distinction entre les Acquets et Propres ”), Traite des Donations 
tesiarneniaireSy Traite des Donations entre Vifsy Traite des Personnes 
et des Choses, This last work opens with an invaluable analysis 
of the classes that made up French society immediately before 
the Revolution. He summarizes the privileges of the noblesse 
under eleven heads. The third head is the most notable : “ Ils 
sont exempts de taiUe, et de plusieurs autres cottisations, connues 
sous le nom de TaiUonSy de Crues d" Aides, et de Subsides, aux- 
quels les roturiers sont sujets ; ils ont meme le droit de faire 
valoir quatre charrues, sans pouvoir y etre imposes.” In return 
they are destined for the military service, and have some small 
special burdens. When Pothier deals with serfs he is careful 
to point out that they are not slaves : a negro permanently 
resident in France becomes free. The serfs of the Royal Pro- 
vinces, such as Burgimdy^, have a civil status, are citizens : 
‘‘ Ils ne font pas in dominio du Seigneur auquel ils appartien- 
nent et ne sont appell4s Serfs qu’a cause de certains devoirs 
tr^-on&reux, dont ils sont tenus envers lui.” There were three 
classes of serfs : the serf bom, who must remain a serf ; the 
serf in respect of a heritage, who can become free by abandoning 
the heritage ; and les serfs de meubleSy who can only achieve their 
freedom at the cost of all their personal estate. Les serfs de 
corps cannot escape from their burdens “tels que la taille que 
leur Seigneur a droit d’exiger, le droit qu’a leur Seigneur de 
recueiUir aprds leur d6cte tours les biens qu’ils d61aisseront.” 
The tatUe, the corvie, the inability to marry out of the serf class, 
and the limitation on testamentary disposition, were certainly 
negative forces moving towards revolution. The last volume 
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contains Truite de hi Procedure civile and Traiti de hi Procedure 
crimineUcy the value of which in tracing the history of French law 
can hardly be overestimated. This brief sketch of the contents of 
these volumes give some slight idea of the vast volume of Pothier’s 
work. It is desirable, however, to make some fuller reference 
to the famous Traite des ObligationSy since that work is in one 
sense Pothier’s chief contribution to the science of law in general 
— a work that stands out as something different in kind to, and 
scarcely less monumental than, his presentation of the entire 
Corpus of French law as conceived and practised in his age. 
The work falls into four parts, as follows : 

I. Premiere Partie : De ce qui appartient k I’essence des 
obligations ; et de leurs effets. 

II. Seconde Partie : Des differentes espies d ’obligations. 

III. Troisihne Partie : Des manieres dont s’^teignent les 

obligations, et des differentes fins de non-recevoir, ou 
prescriptions centre les cr6ances. 

IV. Qucdrieme Partie : De la preuve tant des obligations que 

de leurs paiemens. 

The work runs to 459 folio pages, and is, of course, of great 
elaboration. 

Part I. falls into two chapters. In the first chapter Pothier 
discusses what belongs to the essence of obligations, and in the 
second chapter the effect of obligations. It is, he says, of the 
essence of an obligation that there should be a cause from which 
the obligation springs ; that there should be persons between 
the obligation is contracted ; that there should be a thing that 
is the object of the obligation. The causes of obligations are 
contracts, quasiK^ontracts, delicts, and quasi-delicts, and some- 
times the mere operation of law or equity. It is of profound 
interest to see Pothier fall back on Natural Law as the cause of 
obligations. He says : “ 123. La Loi naturelle est la cause au 
moins mediate de toutes les obligations : car si les contrats, 
d^lits et quasi-d^hts, produisent des obligations, c’est primitive- 
ment, parce que le Loi naturelle ordonne que chacun tienne ce 
qu’il a promis, et qu’il r6pare le tort qu’il a commis par sa 
faute.” Pothier first deals with contracts : a contract is a pact 
or convention to form an engagement. He refuses to adopt the 
Boman basis of contracts, “n’6tant pas fond^s sur le droit 
naturel.” He proceeds to define a contract as “ une convention 
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par laquelle les deux parties r6ciproquement, ou seulement Tune 
des deux, promettent et s’engagent envers I’autre k lui dormer 
quelque chose, ou k faire ou & ne pas faire quelque chose.” The 
parties must promise and engage : for a promise may be merely 
“ une obligation imparfaite ” (a famous phrase). This is not the 
place in which to contrast the various views as to the nature of 
contract held by various famous jurists, but it is perhaps worth 
noticing that both Savigny and Austin (with his distinction 
between a contract and a pollicitation taken apparently direct 
from Pothier) owe much to Pothier’s analysis. The English 
doctrine of Consideration is no doubt implied in Pothier’s defini- 
tion, for in the absence of what we should call consideration, 
Pothier would find that the obligation was imperfect, and that 
therefore there was no contract. But in English law as late as 
1765 (see Sir William Anson on Contract, twelfth edition, p. 90 ; 
PiUans v. Van Mierop, 3 Burr. 1663) the doctrine of consideration 
was in the balance, and it was not imtil 1 778, after Pothier’s death, 
that in the case of Bann v. Hvghes (7 T.R., 360 [n]) it was finally 
laid down that an agreement without suflBLcient consideration 
was nvdum 'paciwm. Without this specific doctrine Pothier 
apparently drew from the law of Nature a doctrine of contract 
that rejects as non-contractual agreements that in fact do not 
exhibit what English lawyers call consideration. But Pothier 
says that each contract must be considered by itself in order to 
determine the elements that are the essence of the contract. 
Pothier next passes to the other causes of obligation, to the persons 
between whom obligations can arise, to the things that can be 
the object and subject-matter of obligations. Lastly, in this 
first part, he discusses the effects of obligations. 

In the Second Part he opens with an analysis of the different 
classes of obligations, and in the second chapter distinguishes 
between (Miqaiwm civiles and cbligations natwreUes, He says 
that French law, refusing to follow Roman law in its distinction 
between contracts and simple pacts, “ ces obligations naturelles 
du Droit Romain sont, dans notre Droit, de veritables obligations 
civiles.” But these simple pacts, which are unenforceable be- 
cause the law denies the right of action, or one of the parties 
incapable of contracting, must not be confoimded with the 
** imperfect obligations ” which he has already excluded from the 
realm of true obligations — obligations which create no mcumer of 
right. In other words, if the consideration exists, the obliga- 
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tion exists, even if for some technical reason the obligation can- 
not be enforced in the courts. In the next chapter Pothier 
discusses the different ways in which obligations can be con- 
tracted. In the fourth chapter he considers particular kinds of 
obligations with reference to the subject-matter of the obliga- 
tion. In the fifth chapter he discusses penal obligations ; in the 
sixth accessory obligations, such as the obligation of a guarantor. 

The Third Part deals with the extinction of obligations (and the 
running of prescription against debt) in eight important chapters. 
A creditor must bring his action within thirty years. This doc- 
trine, he says, springs from the presinnption that the debt would 
be paid within that time, and also to relieve debtors from the 
duty of keeping receipts for ever. The prescriptive period in 
some Customs (c/. Orleans) in the case of a debtor bound by 
notarial act was (following the Roman law) forty years. On the 
other hand, small shopkeepers had to demand payment of their 
accounts within six months, and merchants within a year ; but 
these rules did not apply where the debt could be proved by 
evidence in writing. The last part deals with the question of the 
proof of the existence of obligations. The creditor has to prove 
the debt, and then it lies on the debtor to prove, if he can, that 
it is already discharged. There are, Pothier says, two kinds of 
proof : literal proof, arising from acts or written words ; and 
proof arising from evidence. The place of admissions, presump- 
tions, and oaths in the realm of proof are also considered at 
length. 

To those who are interested in the personality of Pothier we 
may recommend a perusal of the general observations that con- 
clude this great work. He uses this chapter very largely for the 
purpose of discussing the views of a certain M. le Brun (Avocat 
au Parlement de Paris) as to acts of default in relation to con- 
tracts. Pothier adopted the views of all the interpreters of 
Roman law and the jurists up to his time — ^the views of Accursus, 
Alciati; Cujas, Ihiaren, d’Avezan, Vinnius, Heineccius — ^that there 
are three d^rees of default : hita culpa (namely, not applying 
to the affairs of others the degree of care that the most cai^ess 
and stupid person would devote to his own affairs) ; fern culpa 
(not using the care which an ordinary man would devote to his 
own affairs) ; and leviasifna culpa (not using the care which the 
most attentive person would devote to his own affairs). Potiiier 
proceeds to ascertain the principles that determine when one or 
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other of these degrees of carefulness is necessary. The first only 
is necessary (save in certain cases) if the debt is solely for the 
benefit of the creditor ; where the interests of the parties to the 
contract, or quasi-contract are reciprocal, the second class of 
carefulness is necessary ; the third cl^ is necessary in contracts 
when the act done is for the sole benefit of the party in possession 
the thing which is the object of the contract — as in the contract 
of commodatwm, M. Le Brun roundly denied the doctrine of 
three degrees of carefulness. There are only two kinds of 
diligence : the diligence which a man of business is accustomed 
to show ; the diligence that a man usually shows in his own 
affairs. It depends on the contract which kind of diligence is 
necessary. Pothier quietly joins issue with M. Le Brun (“ Je suis 
demeure attach^ k I’ancienne doctrine and is full of apologies 
for disagreeing with his junior, and ends up with this charming 
sentence: “Au reste, quoique TAuteur n’ait pu me persuader 
d’embrasser son systeme (ce qu^il doit pardonner k un vieiUard k 
qui il n’est pas facile de se d6partir de ses anciennes id^es), je dois 
cette justice k sa Dissertation, qu’elle est tres ingenieuse et tres 
savante, et qu’elle m^rite d’etre lue par tous ceux qui ont quelque 
gout pour la jurisprudence.” 

Space is not available here for dealing in any way with the 
series of treatises on special contracts that supplement the treatise 
on obligations or the vast group of treatises on the contract of 
marriage. This latter work has a peculiar value, as it deals at 
length with the question of marriage and divorce in the age when 
the new law was becoming effective. Pothier points out that no 
divorce can take place in France, but he adds that “ Dans les 
iStats Protestans, le divorce est encore permis pour de certaines 
causes, et en observant certaines formalit^s,” and refers the 
reader to the Ckxie of Frederick of Prussia. The treatises give 
us a detailed picture of social life in France in the mid-eighteenth 
century, laying bare as Pothier does, with the pen of a practical 
lawj^er, the whole of the marital regime that was reflected in 
every detail by the elaborate law governing the contract of 
marriage and the multitudinous swarms of property rights 
springing out of that contract or out of the preliminary contract 
of betro^al. 

One word of summary. In Pothier we listen to a lawyer who 
saw that there were thr^ aspects of law that must enter the legal 
mind : the great bases which he found in Roman law partly, but 
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also largely in the Law of Nature ; the great realm of practice ; 
the great and varying systems of customary law. He laboured 
like a Titan to bring together into one perfect whole these aspects 
of law, and performed a task of inconceivable labour and diffi- 
culty when he produced what was practically a code of French 
substantive and procedural law. No one but a great thinker 
and great jurist and a great practical lawyer could have done 
this : and he was all these things. But he was something more 
than this : he was a great man in whom character shone forth 
not only in his work, but in his life. His life was one of 
complete orderliness, entirely pervaded by faith, hope, and 
charity. He saw that the law which must govern society must 
also govern the individual, and he fomid, as Milton found, that 
the imier law of spiritual libei-ty was the necessary supplement 
of the outer law that governs the interaction of men and nations. 
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The late Mr. Joseph Chitty in 1834, after his relinquishment of 
an enormous practice at the Bar, employed part of his unfamiliar 
leisure in re-editing for a world that was fast forgetting the 
terribleness of war the English anonymous edition of Vattel’s 
Le Droit dea Gens, issued in 1760 and amply revised in 1797, 
possibly by William Cobbett, who in 1796 had translated Marten’s 
Law of NatioTis} Mr. Chitty’s object was the object of every self- 
respecting lawyer : he desired to bring Vattel’s work up to date, 
with special reference to the legal decisions that had spnmg out 
of the Napoleonic and American wars. But this eminent lawyer 
in his retirement did not only look upon Vattel’s honoured work 
as a book to be “ noted up.” The moral aspect of his labours 
particularly appealed to the most technical pleader that the 
English Bar has produced. He affirms in his preface, “ without 
the hazard of contradiction, that every one who has attentively 
road this work, will admit that he has acquired a knowledge of 
superior sentiments, and more important information than he 
over derived from any other work.” Mr. Chitty indeed regarded 
Vattel’s work not only as a book for sovereigns and statesmen but 
as a moral guide for every educated person. He says : 

“It has been generally supposed that it is only adapted for 
the study of sovereigns and statesmen, and in that view certainly 
the author’s excellent preface points out its pre-eminent impor- 
tance. But it is of infinitely more extended utility. It con- 

^ Mr. Chitty had already in 1812 published a work (dedicated to Lord 
Erskine) entitled A Practical TrecUise on the Law of Nations^ relative to the 
Legal Effect of War on the Cofnmerce of BeUigerenta and Neutrals^ and on (hders 
in Council and Licenses, It is a work of importance in the history of inter- 
national law. Mr. CliittVs edition of Vattol is not included in the list of his 
works published in the Diciianary of National Biogtaphy, I may add here 
that I nave used the copy of the 1760^Engli8h version of Zf€ Droit des OeTis 
in the Cambridge University Library. Lmooln’s Inn Library possess^ a 
copy (which I have also used for the purposes of this paper) of the Questions 
de Droit Naturelf ei Observations sur fe Traitc du Drott ae ta Natur de Jfcf. le 
Baron de Wolf of 1762. The work is rare. 
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tains a practical collection of ethics, principles, and rules of con- 
duct to be observed and pursued, as well by private individuals 
as by stales, and these of the utmost practical importance to the 
well-being, happiness, and ultimate and permanent advantage 
and benefit of all mankind ; and therefore ought to be studied 
by every gentleman of liberal education, and by youth, in whom 
the best moral principles should be inculcated. The work 
should be familiar in the Universities and in every class above 
the inferior ranks of society.” 

I have quoted Mr. Chitty’s enthusiastic and profusely italicized 
dedication of the work as this, in a sense, prepares the way for an 
analysis of it. It is true that this eminent lawyer’s desires failed. 
Vattel is not perused with eagerness by every gentleman of hberal 
education or even by youth, while it is to be doubted if his master- 
piece is familiar in any English University or in any English grade 
of population. It may well be that women and the inferior ranks 
of society, the classes so thoughtfully excused by Mr. Chitty, 
know as much about the genial disciple of Christian von Wolff as 
is known by other general or special readers. Let us see what 
a new dedication, a new recommendation at large, can do for this 
famous and suave Swiss publicist. 

Vattel’s Life. — ^merich de Vattel was the son of David de 
Vattel, a minister of the Reformed Church, and his wife Marie de 
MontmoUin, daughter of a Prussian Treasury official. He was bom 
at Couvet in the principality of Neufchatel on April 25, 1714. He 
early showed a taste for philosophic subjects, which, in common 
with general scholarship, he pursued at the University of Bale. He 
passed on to the University of Geneva, where he finally specialized 
upon moral philosophy. He became an ardent student of 
Leibnitz and Wolff and published against Crousaz a luminous 
summary and defence of the Leibnitz position. This he dedicated 
to King Frederic II., and in 1742 he followed his book to Berlin 
in order to offer his services to the King whose subject he was by 
birth. He was rebuffed by the bluff monarch and passed on to 
Dresden, where his great abilities were at once recognized by 
the Prime Minister of Saxony, Comte de Briihl. The future jurist 
was placed in the diplomatic service, where his unique knowledge 
of the law of nations and of the history of treaties enabled him 
to perform services of considerable moment. It was, however, 
possible for him to spend some years at Neufchatel, but in 1746 
he returned to Dresden, when the King, Augustus III., appointed 
him adviser to the Embassy and sent him the next^ year to Berne 
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BB minister-plenipotentiary. He had long been oomposing his 
famous treatise Le Droit dee Oene, and it was at Berne, amidst 
pleasing and congenial diplomatic duties, that he finished this 
work. He also during this period wrote widely on philosophy and 
literature, closely investigated the whole theory of natural rights 
and, as a relaxation, published some poems.^ 

In 1758 he returned to Dresden, was made a Privy Councillor, 
and became the chief adviser of the Government on foreign affairs. 
During the same year Le Droit dee Oene was printed at Neufchatel 
and issued with the name London on the title-page. A second 
edition appeared in the same year bearing the impress of Leyden. 
In 1762 he issued his last work : Queetione de Droit Nature!, et 
Obeervatione eur le TraiU du Droit de la Natur de M. le Baron de 
Wolf.^ This book, a volume of great importance, was written 
some years before publication and consists of material collected 
during the composition of Le Droit dee Gene, We have, almost 
beyond doubt, further examples of Vattel’s work in three volumes 
(of quite the first importance as historical sources) published at 
Frankfort and Leipsic simultaneously in 1767 and 1758. These 
are volumes of essays par “un observateur HoUandois.” The 
first volume (1757) is entitled “ Mimoiree pour eervir a VHietoire 
de notre teme, par FObservateur Hollandois, Redigez et Augmentez 
par M. D. V.’^ The Lord Acton Library Catalogue suggests that 
M. D. V. is “ Monsieur de Vattel,” and a careftd consideration of 
the Preface and the Notes makes this certain. Following the 
preface is a “ Dissertation sur la Raison de la Guerre,’' by the 
jurist Strube, which was almost certainly selected for insertion by 
Vattel. Vattel’s preface is a wonderful piece of writing in which 
he advocates the formation of a United States of Europe, in 
which no single state is to be allowed to have a predominating 
power. This volume consists of twenty essays. The second 
volume (bound up, in Lord Acton’s collection, with 
the first) is entitled “ Mimoires pour eervir d VHietoire de 
notre teme, par rapport d la Ouerre Anglo-OaUicane, par FObser- 

^ In his Obaervatiorka he included a chapter on Tragedy and Ck>medj^ 

* A Berne, chez la Soci^t^ Typographique ilDCCLXII. I think that the 
first edition of Lt DroU des Otna is clearly tho ** London edition, for it has 
at the end of the second volume a list of Errata which in the Leyden 
edition have been duly corrected. Through tho kindness of Dr. T. A. Walker, 
of Potorhouse, Cambridge, I have been able to compare^ the “ London *’ 
^ition in the Potorhouse Library with the “ Leyden ” edition (two volumes 
in one) in Dr. Walker’s fine collection of works on tho Law of I^ations. He 
also lent me Mr. Chitty’s work of 1812. 
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vateiir Hollandois, B6digez et Augmentez pax M. D. V/* (1767). 
The third volume is entitled “ Miwoires pour servir d VHistoire 
de noire terns, oil Von deduit historiquemeM le Droit et le Fait de la 
Guerre Sanglante qui trouble actueUement toute VEurope, par 
rObservatem* Hollandois, R^digez et Augmentez par M. D. V.” 
(1768). From 1762 onwards his official position in the Court of 
Saxony and the new interests of his home life rendered further 
juridical work impossible. 

It was not until late in life that he married, on January 27, 
1764, at Dresden, Mademoiselle Marianne de Chesne, a member 
of a noble French family which had settled in Saxony. A son 
was bom on January^ 31, 1765, who died in the year 1827. Vattel 
only lived for about four years after his marriage. The strain 
of his official work proved very great, and in 1766 he broke down 
and retired for rest to his native district, Neufchatel. In the 
autumn, with characteristic energy, he returned to Dresden and 
resumed his duties. In the following year he broke down again 
and once more sought relief at Neufchatel. But it was too late, 
and he died on December 28, 1767, in his sixty-fourth year. 
Vattel left behind him an annotated copy of the first edition of 
Le Droit des Gens, and an edition crudely incorporating these notes 
was issued from Neufchatel in 1773. The volume, in the hands 
of a critic, is invaluable as reflecting the jiuist’s latest views, but 
it was issued in a form that would have revolted his fine sense of 
style and order. The editor of the edition of 1775 indeed com- 
ments in terms of great severity on this edition, and declares that 
it “ devrait etre abandonn6 k F^picier comme vraie maculatiue.” 

Vattel’s Works. — In considering VatteFs works it will probably 
be found convenient to make some detailed examination of the 
Questions de Droit Naturd, et Observations sur le Traite du Droit de 
la Natur de M.le Baron de Wolf, since this remarkable volume 
contains most of the material on which Le Droit des Gens was 
based and reveals the jurist at work collecting his materials, 
sorting his ideas, and criticizing the intellectual position of his 
great master Wolff. The work shows us the shrewd utilitarianism 
that was the salient intellectual characteristic of Vattel. There 
never was a shrewder mind. He has all the logical clearness and 
hardness of Bentham, and is as inelastic as that eminent thinker. 
He is in point of time and thought the predecessor of Bentham, 
whose doctrine of utility appears largely written throughout 
these Observations. Vattel indeed enunciates the aphorism of the 
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** greatest good of the greatest number,” in almost similar words. 
Yet, reading Vattel, there seems a great gulf fixed between him 
and the English utifitarians. His doctrine is so wrapped up in 
elegant writing and precious sentimentalism that the bitter pill 
is swallowed before the victim has any knowledge of the fact. 
That was not Bentham’s way. Bentham had to be translated 
into French by Dumont, and re-translated into English before 
the great British public would have anything to do with his 
philosophic nostrums. Vattel at once found his audience, and 
an English edition appeared, as we have seen, in 1760 , within two 
years of the pubUcation of the original work. A German edition 
(from the pen of J. P. Schulin) also appeared in 1760 ,^ simul- 
taneously at Frankfort and Leipsic, thus recalling the “ Acton ” 
volumes referred to above. He, moreover, appealed directly to 
the religious sense, dehberately limiting his utilitarianism to the 
natural interrelations of men. He recognized, as standing out 
above and enveloping these relations, the love of God to which 
men could turn, and in the glow of which they could transform 
the pure selfishness of natural law into the pure altruism of super- 
natural law. The passage in which he describes this transition 
shows the idealism that miderlay the utihtarianism of his 
philosophy. This idealism is continually in sight, and adds a 
vivid interest to almost every proposition that he advances. 
When we have a utilitarianism that is the necessary but not the 
last resort of the human soul, hmnanity feels that it can adopt it 
without a sense of shame. Indeed, as we have seen. Mi*. Chi tty 
adopted it with a sense of enthusiasm. 

In considering the Observoiions we may dismiss Vattel’s profuse^ 
apologies for venturing to criticize his great master, Wolff, 
without further comment than the remark that local ansesthetics 
of this t^*pe are very characteristic of our author. He dcK*s not 
spare the scalpel, but skilfully manages to coiivey the impression 
that it hurts the surgeon more than the patient. Indeed such 
was his respect for Wolff that probably this was true. The work 
opens with the end and aim of Being. Our first and most general 
obligation, the foundation of all other obligations, is to work for 

‘ Tho English editions of 1760, 1797, and 1834 aro not, it would seem, 
iueluded in Kiubor's Bibliography {Dans le Droit dcs Oens Modeme'de V Europe, 
<5Klit. GuiUauinin. 1861, p. 446). See M. P. Padior-Foderer’s edition of he 
DroU des Oens (Paris, 1683), vol. i., p. xiii {ii.)» This edition is probably 
tho best and is largely follow^ here so far as the text and the facts of Vattors 
life are conoorned. But soo also Hoff maim’ s edition of 1835, containing Sir 
James Macintosh’s Essay on the Law of Nature and Nations. 
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our individual happiness and well-being. Now perfection alone 
can secure perfect happiness. Therefore, each must work for his 
own i)erfection, and this can only be done by acquiring and prac- 
tising virtue. How near, he asks, does this natural ideal approach 
the Christian ideal ? Have we, for instance, a natural duty 
to love our enemies ? This is discussed in a remarkable 
passage : 

“Nous nous aimons premierement nous-memes, et nous nous 
devons, pr6f6rablement k tons, le soin de notre conservation et 
celui d’avancer notre perfection. Mais Thomme ne pouvant se 
suflftre soi-meme, se conserver et se perfectionner seiil et sans le 
eecours de ses semblables, la nature et Tessence des hommes les 
obligeant k s’aider r6ciproquement, et il faut qu’ils y soient sin- 
cerement et constamment disposes : d’oii il suit,, qu’ils doivent 
s’aimer les uns les autres. Mais I’amour que je dois aux autres 
ne derivant que de celui que je me dois k moi-meme, il cede k 
celui-ci et ne pent jamais lui nuire. Si un homme rompt les 
liens qui doivent nous unir, et se d6clare mon ennemi, cherchant 
a me nuire, bien loin de m’aider, il m’est permis de faire centre 
lui tout ce qui est necessaire k ma defense et ma surety. Mais 
comme cette division est un mal dans la society humaine, et un 
mal pour moi-meme, je dois faire mon possible pour empecher 
qu’elle ne s’aigrisse, et pour la finir entierement ; et rien n’y 
contribuera davantage que ma moderation dans ma juste d6fense, 
et la generosite avec laquelle je rendrai, dans I’occasion, k mon 
ennemi meme les devoirs de rhumanite, et lui ferai tons les biens 
qui ne contribueront pas k le mettre mieux en etat de me nuire, 
ou k lui donner, et a ses pareils, plus de hardiesse k m’attaquer ” 
(pp. 35-6). 

We cannot go farther than that if we base our actions on the 
simple nature and essence of men in their mutual relations. If 
you desire more than this you must turn to the love of God. If 
the heart, Vattel adds, is actually inflamed with that love, then 
it is really possible to love your enemies. Morality can only be 
carried to its highest point of perfection by the aid of a just con- 
ception of the supernatural. Vattel then elaborates an utili- 
tarian system of psychology based on the relations of men. The 
system is empirical, and Vattel entirely declines to adopt Wolff’s 
great attempt to apply mathematical thought to the moral 
sciences. The basis of his system of humanitarianism is that the 
“ right ” of demanding help from other men is a “ perfect right,” 
inasmuch as there is joined to it the right of constraining those 
who refuse to allow a man to exercise this right. 
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The First Part of the book concludes with a discussion of the 
measure of damages caused by a wrongful act. There must be a 
certain proportion between the punishment and the crime. This 
proportion must be maintained even if the punishment will not 
prevent the wrongdoing. If capital punishment only will prevent 
apple-stealing from an orchard, the loss must be tolerated. A 
man has a duty to preserve and protect, not only himself but 
others, and if the loss in question is of less importance to a man’s 
perfection than kindly conduct, then the loss must be suffered. 
If, however, it is foimd that certain offences become common it 
may be necessary to inflict penalties out of proportion to the 
offences in order to preserve society. 

The Second Part deals with certain elementary propositions. 
Vattel discusses the difference in a primitive community between 
the gifts of nature and the fruits of industry. The first are held 
in common by the whole commimity, but each man has “ un droit 
do pref6rence sur les fruits de son Industrie et de son travail.” 
The result, in the end, is the dissolution of primitive conditions. 
A man cultivates a piece of land ; discovers that he has a special 
right to the fruits of the field, and appropriates them ; insensibly 
he acquires a right to the field itself , and his successors continue 
to hold it. In this demonstration we sOe clearly enough the 
peculiar vice of eighteenth-century speculation. Had Vattel not 
been content to reason from the necessarily sophisticated outlook 
of his own age and class, but had turned to the examination of the 
village communities within his reach, he would have seen that, in 
fact, his theory was absolutely untrue ; that the appropriation of 
the fruits of the soil had gone on for imtold centuries without 
individual appropriation of the soil. Vattel attacks Wolff’s 
theory of the origin of property and ownership as a result of the 
exercise of natuial liberty and apparent needs, but his own 
generalization is far less convincing. It is as follows : As the 
race multiplied the simple products of the earth ceased to be 
sufficient ; industry and art became necessary ; foreseeing men 
began to provide against the future, and to cultivate fields instead 
of roaming at large. A general right to everything existed, so these 
men could not be restrained from taking a particular portion of 
land and renomicing the rest. They thereupon acquired the right 
to the produce of this soil. Others followed their example ; 
“ voil4 la propriety et le do7naine 6tablis.” In the light of modem 
investigations it is probable that Wolff’s speculations are nearer 
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the truth than those of Vattel. But the subject is not one for 
speculation at all. It is a question of fact to be ascertained in 
accordance with correct laws of evidence. 

The Third Part discusses some interesting questions of contract 
and lays down two propositions of natural law : first, that no one 
can be presumed to have abandoned property ; and secondly, 
that a holder in good faith must be protected. 

The Fourth Part continues the discussion of contracts, raising 
questions of curious interest such as, can a man accept an offer 
by sUenoe ? must a seller point out the patent faults of his goods ? 
In the latter case Vattel is apparently guided by the maxim 
caveat em'pUn. The discussion as to accidental injury to a work- 
man is interesting. The employer is responsible, in the case of 
a hired workman, but not where the work is done by a contractor. 

The Fifth Part continues the discussion of special cases. Are 
lotteries allowable by the law of nature ? Vattel, in opposition to 
Wolff, declares that they are allowable. Again Vattel upholds 
in principle contracts of insurance made in good faith after the 
event. He agrees that it is illegal to agree to terminate a dif- 
ference by a duel. He declares that a vendor of land can reserve 
a right of passage over it for the use of a neighbour. Problems 
of these various types are, of course, familiar to English lawyers. 

In the Sixth Part, after a discussion of certain questions 
relating to land (such as the right to the surface) Vattel proceeds 
to discuss the law of necessity. He is surprisingly and admirably 
imcompromising as to the limits of lawful action in cases of 
necessity. He lays down the definite principle : “ qu’il ne nous 
est jamais permis de faire tort a quelqu’un, d’aDer contre son 
droit bien etabh.” There is a right to do all things that are not 
illegal in themselves or contrary to the absolute right of another 
person. For instance, you may kill an aggressor because he 
began the evil, and has not an exclusive right to preserve his 
own life. But you must not kill a defenceless person for the pur- 
poses of food in a case of desperate necessity, unless he volimtarily 
consents to sacrifice himself for others. 

Wolff denies this last position (s. 587) on the ground that a 
man has no right over his own life and therefore cannot consent 
to give it up. This, as Vattel points oift, is illogical since the same 
argument would forbid a man to sacrifice his life for his coimtry. 
Wolff, while declaring that a boatful of men ought rather to die 
of hunger than feed upon each other, yet allows a party to make 
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a hopeless sally to save a town. Vattel will have none of this. 
“ Je ne voudrois done pas dire qu’un homme n’est point le maitre 
de sa propre vie ; mais je dirois, qu’il est oblig6 de la conserver 
pr6cieusement, k moins qu’il n’ait des raisons tr^-fortes et tr^ 
importantes de Fexposer, ou meme de la sacrifier.” The general 
rule of necessity is stated as follows : “ II faut choisir le plus 
grand bien, ou le moindre mal ; mais en considerant la chose 
dans toute son etendue, avec toutes les liaisons et toutes ses 
consequences et dependances. Car la decision ne doit pas se 
fonder seulement sur le cas present, consideree en lui-meme et 
independamment de ses consequences dans le monde.” Vattel 
proceeds to exemplify this doctrine by a protest against the use 
of poisoned weapons — a use that had been justified by Wolff. 
If the use established itseff, “la guerre deviendroit atroce, ses 
maux n’auroient plus de bornes, et elle seroit capable de detruire 
le genre-humain ” (p. 213). But does not this argument destroy 
itself and re-establish Wolff’s position ? The more terrible war 
is made, the less likely it is to be waged. The argument against 
poisoned weapons apphes, if it apphes at all, with renewed force 
to the use of airships from which explosives can be poured upon 
defenceless towns, involving combatants and non-combatants in 
irretrievable destruction . The whole tendency of war is to become 
more terrible and, in fact, less frequent and less destructive. War 
was far more bloody when it resolved itself into a vast number of 
single duels fought d ovirance according to highly artificial rules. 
According to Vattel’s own principles, the more terrible war is made 
the more likely is it to fulfil the laws of nature and secure peace. 

The Seventh Part opens with an interesting dLscussion of the 
manner of counting votes. Here Vattel follows Grotius and not 
Wolff. The principle laid down is that those who have any 
opinion in common must be ranged together for the purpose of 
arriving at a decision. Thus if four judges condemn a man to 
de^th, two to banishment, two to a thousand crown fine, two 
to a hundred crown fine, and three are for an acquittal, we have 
nine in favour of life against four in favour of death ; but ten are 
in favour of some form of punishment, while only three are in 
favour of freedom. So the man must live, but must be pimished. 
Six are in favour of death or banishment, and seven in favour of 
something else. Therefore the punishment must be a fine, and 
the higher fine, since eight are in favour of that at least — ^for the 
greater includes the less. So the man is fined a thousand crowns. 
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It id an interesting discussion, but it leaves out of account the 
fundamental problem, why should a majority carry the day ? 
Coimting by heads is surely not the result of the law of nature, 
for, in fact, in nature it is always one heed that dominates the 
rest. The rule is presumably a rule of convenience which in fact 
gives the law of intellectual dominance full play while it creates 
that illusory atmosphere of equality which is so dear to the human 
heart. But it is necessary to lay stress on the fact that there is 
no natural law which gives a special sanction to the decision of 
majorities, though possibly there are signs of conventions on 
the subject in the earliest stages of tribal life. The elemental 
man had no respect for liberty, equality, or fraternity outside 
his clan or kinship bond or hunting troop ; while inside that 
fundamental unit ex hypothesi none of these things existed. In 
their place was chieftainship, the Mamis, the system of slavery.^ 
The idea of equality was entirely remote from tribal life, and 
consequently the democratic idea of government by majorities 
was non-existent. But there was, as there is to-day, a primary 
force or passion (the existence of which is acutely recognized by 
Vattel) which tended to create a conventional recognition of 
human equality. I refer to the passion of jealousy. A force so 
disruptive had to be met by definite structural variations in social 
life. Consciously or unconsciously the fiction of equality was 
introduced to combat this imiversal force or passion. If men 
could be led to believe that they were equal, sf>ciety could maintain 
stable equilibrium. Out of this transparent fiction an ideal of 
real equality emerged, and human society through long ages has 
made from age to age desperate efforts to realize on earth the 
platonic pattern of a divine society laid up in Heaven. To-day 
the fiction is as transparent as ever, but the ideal has at last 
descended from a transcendental Heaven into the heart of man, 
and to-day efforts, unprecedented in the history of mankind, 
are in progress to secure a real equality among the sons of men. 

Vattel is full of interest when he turns from the doctrine of 
human equality to the subject of women. He sees here, at any 
rate, no equality, nor has he, despite his suavity, any illusions. 

^ It is to be noticed that while Wolff denies that slavery existed in primi- 
tive communities, Vattel declares that the slave could come into exigence 
as soon as other sorts of property. The right to kill involves the lessor right 
to enslave. VatteFs assertion that parents have no natural right over the 
lives and liberty of their children must bo mot by the answer that for untold 
years they, in fact, exercised such rights. No doubt this was wrong, but was 
it more unnatural than the right to me which is supported by Vattel ? 
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He sees nothing fundamental in the doctrine of monogamy. He 
denies that the laws of nature forbid plurality of wives, though he 
auimits the inexpediency, in most cases, of polygamy. In certain 
cases, however, he admits its use and possibly its necessity, while 
he thinks that concubinage can quite well be legalized. He claims 
that a man should be allowed a divorce for sterility, and asserts 
that marriage is never indissoluble in itself but that natmal law 
imposes on us the obhgation never to break it without strong and 
just reasons, especially if there are children. His treatment of 
this subject is a striking instance of the luminous way in which 
he applies the principle of utihtarianism to human problems. It 
is from the utilitarian standpoint that he goes on to inquire as to 
the person to whom authority belongs in marriage. It is curious 
that a question which is creating such impleasant interest in the 
present day should have been discussed with such gusto more than 
a century and a half ago. M. de Vattel would not have been 
popular with the army of women who are demanding the franchise 
to-day. His cold reasoning and his uncompromising views on 
the superiority of the male sex would have caused pain in many 
sensitive hearts. Far otherwise would it be were M. Christian de 
Wolff suddeiJy to glide once more on to the platform of life with 
his thrilling declaration : Le Droit Jfaturel etabht une parfaite 
egalit^ entre le mari et la femme ” and his emphatic repudiation 
of the predominance of the male sex. The text of Vattel’s dis- 
agreement with his great master deserves to be reprinted : He 
asserts that men are “ plus capables des affaires importantes, 
plus fermes, plus forts et plus courageux. II paroit done que la 
nature a de8tin6 la femme k vivre sous la protection du mari, et 
cette protection donne deja une superiorite.” Some one, says 
this jurist, even then trembling on the verge of matrimony, must 
lead and that one must be the stronger. ‘‘Dans une pareille 
socitHe, dis-je, oelui qui est le plus capable ait le droit de d^ider, 
en cas de partage dans les sentimens.” Then follows the touch of 
sentiment that is intended to sweeten the bitter draught. The 
husband must use his superiority “ avec douceur, avec sagesse et 
avec 6quit6, pour Tavantage oommun.” Vattel is not as wise as 
usual here ; some things in life should be taken for granted. But 
he adds, to cure all, “ outre Tamour et les soins que le mari lui doit, 
elle a ses droits, qu’il est* oblige de respecter.”^ Wolff’s answer, of 

‘ It should be noticed that in the Eighth Part he asserts (against Wolff) 
that women are far loss capable of public government than men (p. 35o). 
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course, would have been that Vattel was begging the question, 
that he was constructing a universal argument from his own very 
imperfect knowledge of the past, when in fact the law of nature 
depends as much on the potentiality of women as on their actual 
achievement. You cannot, for instance, argue that there is a 
law of nature asserting that the negro is necessarily mferior to 
the Aryan. Wolff in asserting the equality of the sexes no doubt 
wrote as a theorist, while Vattel in den3dng the equality wrote as 
a practical utilitarian. But the weakness of the utilitarian position 
is that while it necessarily depends on the appeal to experience, 
it invariably appeals to a very limited experience. If experience 
were exhaustive, the idealist and the utilitarian would be at one. 
But as it is, there can be no finality about the utilitarian position, 
which shifts in the direction of idealism as the ages pass and 
knowledge increases. 

It is very difficult to ascertain how Vattel formulated his laws 
of nature. We have seen that he holds it to be unnatural for a 
parent to enslave or loll his child. On the other hand, he holds 
that though the giving of a bad example by a parent is a great 
fault, it is not such an infringement of a natural law as to consti- 
tute a natural injury. Now no doubt this distinction does exist 
in mimicipal law. Until the year 1 908 a drunken mother could 
carry her children with her to any tavern in the land, and they 
not infrequently shared her libations from their tenderest infancy. 
Moreover it was decided as long ago as February 25, 1796, in the 
deservedly immortal case of Hodges v. Hodges,^ that the common 
law of England imposed upon parents no duty to educate their 
children. Lord Kenyon stated the legal position in the words, 
“ A father was bound by every social tie to give the children an 
education suitable to their rank, but it was a duty of imperfect 
obligation, and could not be enforced in a court of law.” It was 
not until August 16, 1876, that the legislature turned this “ duty 
of imperfect obligation ” into a duty enforceable in a court of law 
by declaring that “ it shall be the duty of the parent of every child 
to cause such child to receive efficient elementary instruction in 
reading, writing, and arithmetic, and if such parent fail to perform 
such duty, he shall be liable to such orders and penalties as are 
provided by the Act.”^ The tendency of municipal law to-day 
is in the direction of enlarging the imperfect obligations of natural 

* PoaVo’s Jteporis ofCases at Nisi Prius, voL iL, p. 79. 

* TKo Elemontary ^ucation Act, 1876 (39 St 40 Viet., o. 79), s. 4. 
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law ; but still, of course, the distinction between the two is very 
marked. Yet how natural law can regard as not naturally 
injurious conduct on the part of a parent that leads a child 
directly into the very mischiefs aimed at by the imperfect obliga- 
tions of natural law as well as by municipal law it is not easy to 
see, especially if we adopt as the basis of all natural law the dogma 
that the ultimate obligation of man is so to acquire and practise 
virtue as to secure that personal perfection which is essential to 
complete personal happiness. The truth is that Vattel only 
develops the premisses on which he bases his theory of natural 
law so far as that development does not interfere with his own 
preconceived notions of what is likely to be useful in the evolution 
of society. If his absolutely artificial utilitarian standard does 
not square with the logical results of the premises from which he 
starts in reconstructing the evolution of society, those results are 
abandoned. This is the necessary and the vicious consequence of 
the a 'priori method. It is all very well to have a Theory of 
Evolution and check it and correct by historical tests, but it is 
quite another thing to have a Theory of Evolution and a Theory 
of Social Life and to attempt to check and correct one theory bj" 
the other. The appeal to experience is the only test, and this 
applies in the realm of natural juridical conceptions as truly as in 
the reahn of material energy £ind force. 

It is interesting to see how Vattel is faced with these difficulties 
when he tries to explain why marriages between ascendants and 
descendants are contrary to natural law. He flings aside Wolff’s 
theory that such marriages are forbidden by respect and reverence, 
and says that they are inexpedient, against the law of perfection, 
likely to be barren and occasion natural horror. His own theory 
is not in the least convincing. He begins by sajdng that they are 
contrary to the law or theory of utility ; he goes on to say that 
they infringe the law of perfection on which his social scheme is 
based — thus attempting by mere assertion to bring his two 
theories into accord ; he then makes a desperate appeal to ex- 
perience, without any knowledge that justifies the appeal ; and 
finally really falls back on Wolff’s theory, on the theory elaborated 
in (Edipfis King. Now what Vattel failed to recognize was 
that mere utilitarianism — ^natural utilitarianism — is incapable of 
solving problems that involve the spiritual depths of human 
nature. A transcendental element is involved which is not ex- 
plained by a reference to “ natural horror.” This element was no 
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doubt evolved from some utilitarian basis ; but once in existence 
it regulates the behaviour of the whole scale of creation that 
possesses it in a way that does not apply to a lower scale. Love 
itself has its roots on earth though its flowers and fruits belong 
to a region of self-sacrifice that can only be called transcendental. 
The relation of human parent and child is regulated by this 
transcendental love ; physical relations are in fact replaced by 
metaphysical relations, and any tendency to reverse the process 
long since became so impossible as to be unnatural even in the 
case of an adopted child. Vattel’s attempt to create a great gulf 
between the physical and the metaphysical has made it impossible 
for him to supply a metaphysic of social life. Wolff refused to cut 
himself off from this means of analysis, with the result that he 
finds the true solution. 

Each of these jurists might well have based their discussion of 
the right of inheritance on the same groimd — ^that the relationship 
of parent and child is such as to involve perfect continuity of 
possession. This is evidently in Wolff’s mind when he asserts 
that the right of inheritance is a complete right. Vat tel, with 
singular lack of historical knowledge, denies this on the ground 
that such a theory destroys the natural right of will-making. 
He therefore compromises with his master by asserting that a 
child has a “ perfect right ” to succeed to a portion of the estate 
of his parent, a portion determined by circumstances ; and that 
a parent has an equal right to the heritage of his childless child 
(p. 295). Here we have arbitrary utilitariaiusm running havoc 
among all analyses and all history. There is nothing elemental 
in the power of will-making. Primitive races know nothing of it. 
There is something primitive in the notion of transmission to 
children, and the practice of the earliest races coincides with what 
we might expect to be the case from the transcendental relation- 
ship of human parent and child or even adoptive child. Vattel’s 
law of perfection would indeed seem to involve this transmission 
of property from parent to child which Wolff asserts to be a 
“ perfect right.” 

In the Eighth Part Vattel turns to the question of sovereignty. 
He does not accept the divine right of kings. The only sovereign 
is the community itself, which is capable of delegating its power 
but not of finally parting with that power. The people, he 
asserts, always hold the reversion of power even if that reversion 
is not nominally reserved, and can resume, for just cause, their 
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rights. No man can possess a patrimonial kingdom. “ Le 
peuple seul, j’entens le peuple entier et nnanime, possdde I’empire 
comme v6ritablement patrimonial ” (p. 343). The patrimony is 
not in a majority of the people but in the whole people.^ The 
rights of a majority are merely rights of expediency, he in effect 
says. It is therefore necessary to submit to the majority in a 
state even if the fact involves some injustice. But this is not so 
if the majority becomes oppressive and destructive. It is curious 
to see how VattePs mind is continually wavering between his 
theories of utilitarianism and perfection. Having made his 
doctrine of sovereignty clear, he goes on to state that if a people 
unanimously elect a despot, the contract will bind them but will 
not bind the children of the original electors. This, of course, is 
a compromise, but it is quite inconsistent with the original 
proposition that a reversion of power is always sleeping in gremio 
populi. That this latter proposition is the one that he finally 
holds is shown by his subsequent statement that the people have 
the right to decide between two pretenders to the crown. He has 
much that is very significant on the question of state religions. 
The priesthood must not be independent : “ Mais si vous les 
rendez ind6pendantes de la puissance Civile, vous ouvrez la porte 
k mille desordres, a des troubles dangereux ; et les Rois ne font 
pas fennes sur leur Trone ” (p. 319). But while the State must 
control the priesthood it must not lend itself to acts of uniformity : 
“ La Soci6t6, ou le souverain qui la repr^sente, n’a done aucun 
dn>it de gener la conscience des citoyens ” (p. 370). There we 
must leave VattePs ObserveUionSj a work of originality and insight 
that (h'serves to be reprinted, for it contains the seeds of most of 
the thought that dominated Europe and England from 1789 to 
1830. 

The above analysis of VattePs fundamental ideas will enable us 
to treat with brevity his great work Le Droit des Gens, It is not 
difficult to see how, from the premisses set out above, he would 
^PP^y laws of nature to the interrelations of sovereign peoples. 
His preface opens with the magnificent untruth which the 
Institutes of the Emperor Justinian enunciated for all time : jure 
enim ncUnmli ah initio omnes homit^s liheri nascebantur a l^al 
fiction which in the evolution of things will at last become a natural 

^ It should be noticed that here Vattel appreciates the fundamental 
difficulty discussed above of the question of natural rights residing in a 
majority. 

“ InMitutionum lAhri QuaUnor^ lib. i., tit. 2. 
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truth. He refers to Thomae Hobbes as being the first to give a 
distinct though imperfect notion of the rights of nations. But 
Wolff and Vattel differ from Grotius, Hobbes, Pufendorf and 
Barbeyrac in seeing that the law of nature dealing with indi- 
viduals must be modified if it is to be applied to political societies. 
Such societies are moral persons, but they differ in their nature 
from the moral man. Closely as Vattel follows Wolff he is careful 
to point out the many fimdamental differences between them. 
Wolff asserted the existence of patrimonial kingdoms ; Vattel will 
have none of them ; Wolff justified the use of poisoned weapons : 
Vattel will have none of them either. But a deeper difference 
exists. Wolff derives the idea of a voluntary society from a kind 
of mighty republic founded by nature herself, a universal society 
of which all the nations of the world are members. Consequently 
the civil law of the natural republic of men would be the law of 
all its members. “Cette id6e,” writes Vattel, “ne me satisfait 
point, et je ne trouve la fiction d’tme pareille r^publique ni bien 
juste, ni assez solide pour en deduire les regies d’un droit des gens 
universel et n^cessairement admis entre les fitats souverains.”^ 
He can recognize no other natural society among nations than 
nature has established among all men. It is the essence of all 
civil societj^ that each member has ceded a part of his rights to the 
whole body which possesses authority over all the members. 
“ On ne peut rien concevoir ni rien supposer de semblable entre 
les nations. Chaque fitat souverain se pretend, et est effective- 
ment ind^pendant de tous les autres.” The laws that apply to 
nations differ from those that apply to men, since a nation is a 
different type of moral being from a man. But it has, neverthe- 
less, fundamental and necessary laws which are purely natural in 
their origin, and these are supplemented by voluntary laws of 
convenience. Vattel elaborates this position as follows (I use 
Mr. Chitty’s revised version) : 

“ The necessary and the voluntarj’' laws of nations are therefore 
both established by nature, but each in a different manner : 
the former, as a sacred law which nations and sovereigns are 
bound to respect and follow in all their actions ; the latter as 
a rule which the general welfare and safety oblige them to admit 
in their transactions with each other. The necessary law imme- 
diately proceeds from nature ; and that common mother of 
mankind recommends the observance of the voluntary law of 

^ But it was his goal (see p. 19 above). 
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aations, in consideration of the state in which nations stand 
with respect to each other, and for the advantage of their affairs. 
This double law, founded on certain and invariable principles, 
is susceptible of demonstration, and will constitute the principal 
object of this work.” 

It is necessary before going on to deal with this demonstration 
to draw attention once more to the fact that VatteFs mind fails 
to appreciate the profundity of Wolff’s intellect. Vattel, in his 
elegant, apologetic way which perhaps recalls the critical manner 
of Sainte-Beuve, spurns Wolff’s fundamental assumption of a 
universal republic instituted by Nature herself of which all 
nations of the world are members. Far be it from me to assert, or 
to deny, the validity of such an assumption. I am certainly not 
prepared to deny the assumption, for it is, in fact, merely the 
traditional medieval form of asserting the universal brotherhood 
of man — ^an assertion which appeals with singular attraction to 
the modem mind. Vattel, however, repudiates the assumption, 
and he is undoubtedly at liberty to do so ; but he proceeds to make 
a new assumption which involves every intellectual difficulty 
presented by Wolff’s assumption and new difficulties as well. 
He assumes that a nation is a moral being, one and indivisible. 
I do not desire to challenge this assumption — if we are to be in 
the land of assumptions at all. It is certainly desirable that 
nations should be moral Ixmigs, and probably the best way to 
make them so is to assume that they are so. But Wolff’s assump- 
tion is likely in the long run to prove nearer truth. The world 
is probably drifting or gliding in glacier-fashion towards the 
universal republic of which nations are the members, that the 
gn^at German philosopher evolvi'd from his inner consciousness. 
“M. D. V,” in fact advocaUn:! the creation of such a Republic. 
And we must remember that those juridical thinkers who enim- 
ciated from the days of Augustine onwards the laws of nature in 
society were, in fact, looking towards the end and not the 
beguming, were kK)king for what should be when they thought 
that they wen^ looking for what had been ; that they were 
platonic idealists without knowing it ; that the pattern laid up in 
the heaven of their high imaginings was what they saw, and that 
our modem investigations into actual primitive conditions had 
and could have no meaning or attraction for them. When they 
wrote of the law of nature they meant, each according to their 
respective spiritual insight and mtellectual gifts, what Plato, 
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what Augustine, what Dante, what Sir Thomas More meant. 
No doubt they thought they were dealing with reality ; but so, 
for the matter of that, did Euclid, If, then, Wolff and Vattel 
were dealing not with reality but with ideals that each desired 
to bring down into the realm of actualities, Wolff was incom- 
parably the greater thinker, A universal republic is a higher 
ideal than a family of nations whose morality is exhibited in 
bloody feuds, in inextinguishable hatreds, in malice, jealousy 
and lust for power : in every possible telescopic magnification of 
the vices of petty tribal life. It is not unjust to make this criticism 
of Vattel’s position, for that position is a persistent criticism of 
a nobler ideal than his own, a criticism adopted for the purpose 
of creating a purely utilitarian system of international relations, 
a system that to this hour has hampered a larger outlook on the 
relations of organized communities. Limited utilitarian ideals, 
that is to say, the hand-to-mouth wisdom of practical poUticians, 
are the ideals that Vattel, a rather shame-faced follower of a 
much greater thinker of the same type, Machiavelli, crystallized 
for the use of the Foreign Offices of Europe for a century and a 
half after his death. Vattel was essentially a diplomat, and he 
chose, as his fundamental assumption, the highest ideals con- 
sistent with practical political life. Having done that, he plunges 
into current political problems and shapes his course in accordance 
with the apparent needs of the times. He takes a new and most 
useful attitude towards these problems. He is above all a practi- 
cal man, and therefore he abandons the stale precedents of the 
classical ages and uses modem instances of the clearest kind. 
“I have quoted the chief pai*t of my examples from modern 
history, as well because these are more interesting, as to avoid a 
repetition of those which have already been accumulated by 
Qrotius, Pufendorf, and their commentators.” But it cannot be 
said that his examples encourage reliance on his fundamental 
propositions. 

Let me now briefly refer to Vattel’s definitions in the realm of the 
law of nations. ‘‘Nations or states are bodies politic, societies 
of men umted together for the purpose of promoting their mutual 
safety and advantage by the joint efforts of their combined 
strength.” Such a society, we are told, is a moral person sus- 
ceptible of obligations and rights. The law of nations is a science 
which teaches the rights subsisting between nations and the 
obligations corresponding to those rights. Nations are to be 
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considered as so many free persons living together in the state of 
nature. The entire nation (whose common will is but the result 
of the united will of the citizens) remains subject to the laws of 
nature : consequently the law of nations is originally no other than 
the law of nature applied to nations. This application gives us 
the necessary Law of Nations called by Grotius “ the internal law 
of nations ” and by other jurists “ the natural law of nations.” 
Every treaty and every custom which contravenes the injimctions 
or prohibitions of the necessary law of nations is unlawful and 
condemned by the law of conscience even if validated by the 
external law. A nation is obliged to live on the same terms with 
other nations as an individual man was obliged, before the 
establishment of nations, to live with other men. A man when 
he joins a nation is still boimd by his duties to the rest of mankind. 
Men, adds Vattel, are naturally equal, and a perfect equality 
prevails in their rights and obligations, as equally proceeding 
from nature. 

It would answer no purpose here further to dwell on the 
unscientific natme of these various assumptions. I pass at once 
to the general laws that Vattel derives from his definitions. He 
tells us that each individual nation is bound to contribute every- 
thing in her power to the happiness and perfection of all other 
nations. But each nation should be left in the peaceable enjoy- 
ment of that liberty which she inherits from Nature. It follows 
also from the natural equality of all men that nations, being 
composed of free persons living together in a state of nature, are 
naturally equal and inherit from Nature the same obligations 
and rights. It also follows that a nation is mistress of her own 
actions so long as they do not affect the progress and perfect 
rights of any other nation. These and their derivatives are the 
Natural Law of Nations. It is a necessary, a natural, an internal 
law binding the national moral conscience. The external law 
corresponding to this internal law is the Voluntary Law dehber- 
ately adopted by nations, which as supplemented by Con- 
ventional Law (that is to say, the law contained in treaties) and 
Customary Law, constitutes the Positive Law of Nations. This 
argument concludes w ith a characteristic passage : “ As the Neces- 
sary law is always obligatory on the conscienccy a nation ought 
never to lose sight of it in deliberating on the line of conduct she 
is to pursue in order to fulfil her duty ; but when there is a question 
of examining what she may demand of other States, she must 
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consult the Voluntary law Mdxose . maxims are devoted to the 
safety and advantage of the universal society of mankind.” This 
passage exhibits clearly enough the real difficulty that Vattel (and 
indeed his predecessors in thought) had not the courage to face. 
Vattel is in reahty searching for a sanction to his law. He felt 
as strongly as Austin felt that a law involves a law-giver, and in 
fact he invents a sanction for the Positive Law of Nations by 
creating behind it the Interior Law of Nations. We see at once 
why he has to postulate a moral consciousness in a nation. It is 
necessary to find a sanction, and so in Kantian fashion, though in 
pre-Kantian days, he evolves his necessary laws that bind the 
consciousness of the moral beings that he has created. Unlike 
Frankenstein, he was not doomed to see these beings hurling aside 
their moral consciousness and their internal laws in the very name 
of the Natural Code that he, scarcely less than Rousseau, helped 
to frame : Napoleon Buonaparte was not yet rocking in his 
Corsican cradle when fimerich de Vattel was so complacently 
pondering on th^e things. 

Sovereignty. — ^Having established what seemed to him the 
unimpugnable basis of the family of nations, VatUl with serene 
logic unfolded the necessary scheme of things. A nation, as he 
defines it, involves a Public Authority to order and direct what is 
to be done by each man in relation to the end of this association 
of men. “ The political authority is the sovereignty ; and he or 
they who are invested with it are the sovereign.” There are three 
kinds of sovereignty — ^a Democracy or Popular Gtovermnent, an 
Aristocratic Republic represented by a Senate, and a Monarchy 
represented by a single person. Since, “ to preserve and to jxjrfect 
his own nature ” is the sum of all the duties of a moral being to 
himself, so it must be with a nation. “The preservation of a 
nation consists in the duration of the political association by 
which it is formed,” and the perfection of a nation is found when 
everything in it must conspire “ to procure for the citizens what- 
ever they stand in need of for the necessities, the conveniences, 
the accommodation of life, and, in general, whatever constitutes 
happiness — with the peaceful possession of property, a method 
of obtaining justice with security, and, finally, a mutual defence 
against all external violence.” A nation is under an obligation 
to preserve itself and its members, and it has a right to everything 
necessary to its preservation and is not imjust in itself or abso- 
lutely forbidden by the law of nature. “ The second general duty 
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of a nation towards itself is to labour at its own perfection and 
that of its state.” The individual citizen must also strive towards 
the end. Vattel points to England as the nation that has realized 
his ideals, and there is not a flicker of his diplomatic eye as he 
does so. Indeed England, England in her eighteenth-century 
deadness and corruption, is to hini h standard nation. “ Heureuse 
constitution ! k laquelle on n’a pu parvenir tout d’un coup ; qui a 
coflt4, il est vrai, des ruisseaux de sang, mais que Ton n’a point 
achet6e trop cher.” And he adds with a touch, one is tempted to 
think, of irony but more probably in sheer earnestness, “ Puisse le 
luxe, cette peste fatale aux vertus m^es et patriotiques, ce 
ministre de corruption si funeste k la liberty, ne renverser jamais 
un monument honorable k I’humanit^, monument capable 
d’apprendre aux rois combien il est glorieux de commander a un 
peuple libre.” The praise of one’s friends is sometimes hard to 
bear. The second chapter of the First Book ends with a sentiment 
that goes deep indeed into the heart of national life : “ Une nation 
doit se connaitre elle-meme . Sans cette connaissance, eUe ne peut 
travailler avec succds k sa perfection.” How few nations can answer 
to this test ! Yet it is this self-knowledge that has kept the Jewish 
nation intact through two niillemiia of national misfortunes. 

The sovereign represents the nation. “WTien ... a people 
confer the sovereignty on any one person, they invest him with 
their understanding and will, and make over to him their obliga- 
tions and rights, so far as relates to the administration of the 
State, and the exercise of public authority. The sovereign, or 
conductor of the State, thus becoming the depositary of the 
obligations and rights relative to government, in him is found the 
moral person, who, without absolutely ceasing to exist in the 
nation, acts thenceforwards only in him and by him.” Such is 
the origin of the representative character attributed to the 
sovereign. He represents the nation in all the affairs in which 
he may happen to be engaged as sovereign. The Prince derives 
his authority from the nation ; he possesses just so much of it as 
they have thought proper to entrust him with. He must respect 
and support the fundamental laws. “ As soon as a Prince attacks 
the constitution of the State, he breaks the contract which bound 
the people to him ; the people become free by the act of the 
sovereign, and can no longer view him but as an usurper who 
would load them with oppression.” Here Vattel adopts the 

views of Grotius, who had declared that “ France, Spain herself, 
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England, Sweden, Denmark, furnish instances of kings deposed 
by their people ; so that there are at present few sovereigns in 
Europe whose right to the crown rests on any other foundation 
than the right which the people possesses of divesting their 
sovereign of his power when he makes an ill use of it.” 

It is very diflficult, at any rate to the present writer, to follow 
in the light of history this class of reasoning. It is difficult to 
say more in the light of instances than that people always get 
rid of sovereigns that they (with good or bad reason) dislike if 
they have an organization capable of securing this result. If the 
sovereign is an able man he usuaUy retains his ieat. And con- 
versely, if a man is sufficiently able he will attain the sovereign 
power in fact, if not in name, in the community to which he belongs. 
Vattel’s theory of the origin of representative kingship leaves out 
of account men like Caesar, Cromwell, and Napoleon. And the 
doctrine of representation is scarcely more real when it is applied 
to Parliamentary Government, though of course the swing of the 
pendulum to some extent secures to every man in the course of 
a long life some rough representation of his political notions 
VUiat in fact happens is that sovereignty tends to accommodate 
itself to a line of government that encounters the least re^sistance 
in the bulk of the people and secures the most stable equilibrium in 
the State. In practice rights and representation have little meaning. 
In Elngland a Government could be in power for years after having 
been elected by a minority of the persons who actually voted. 

However, sovereignty is and must be a fact however it is at- 
tained and retained. We approach a more practical matter when 
Vattel proceeds to discuss the business of a sovereign. It is his 
(or their) business to procure for the land a happy plenty of 
necessities. For this there must be a sufficient number of work- 
men. Emigration shoidd therefore be forbidden.^ “ L’^tat doit 
encourager le travail, animer I’industrie, exciter les talents, 
proposer des recompenses, des honneurs, des privil^es, faire en 
sorte que chacun trouv4 k vivre de son travail.” The sovereign 
ought to neglect no means of rendering the land under his juris- 
diction as weD cultivated as possible. The labours of agriculture 
should be held in honour, ^^o “ osent m^priser une profession 
qui trouvait la genre-humaine, la vocation naturelle de Thomme ?” 

^ It may be noticed here that this view has been from time to time favoured 
by the English Courte, which has never repudiated the argument that emigra- 
tion is against public policy. See Hingeston v. Sidney [lS08], 1 Ch., 488. 
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Vattel even advocates the establishment of granades as an 
excellent regulation for preventing scarcity, as an automatic 
regulation of prices. From agricultmre he turns to commerce, by 
which — 

“ Les particuliers et les Nations peuvcnt se procurer les choses 
dont ils ont besoin et qu’ils ne trouvent pas chez eux. ... Le 
commerce int^rieur est d’une grande utilite ; il foumit k tons 
les citoyens le moyen de se procurer les choses dont ils ont besoin, 
le n^cessaire, I’utile et I’agreable ; il fait circuler I’argent, excite 
Tindustrie, anime le travail, et, donnant la subsistence k im tres- 
grand nombre de sujets, il contribue k rendre le paj^s plus peupl6 
et rfitat plus puissant.” 

Foreign trade has two additional advantages : it gives a country 
things she cannot herself produce and it may augment the wealth 
of a nation, and Vattel adds with respect to England, “Au- 
jourd’hui c’est principalement le commerce qui met en sa main 
la balance de TEurope.” 

The laws of nature with respect to commerce are based on the 
duty to assist and make others perfect. Every one has an 
imperfect right to purchase what he wants at a reasonable price 
from those who do not need the goods in question. But there is 
no such right to comptJ persons to buy, since everyone is at liberty 
to buy or not to buy. This clumsy analysis is an early statement 
of the law of supply and demand, obscured of course by the 
curious doctrine of imperfect obligation by w hich Vattel attempted 
to clarify his juridical ideas. Everyone is w illing to sell what he 
does not want to keep, and is unwilling to sell what he does want 
to keep ; while everyone is willing to buy what he needs and is 
unwilling to buy what he does not need. That is really Vattel’s 
position, and it is clearly a statement of the law of supply and 
demand. But Vattel goes on to justify the then current doctrine 
of protection on the ground that there is no duty to buy, though 
there may be to sell : “ Tout 6tat, par consequent, est en droit de 
d6fendre I’entr^e des marchandises 4trangeres ; et les peuples 
que cette defense int^resse n’ont aucim droit de s’en plaindre, 
pas m6me comme si on leur ekt refus6 un office d’humanit4.” 
We may seriously doubt if Vattel’s premises will stand the strain 
of this argument. His earlier argument of equal and reciprocal 
rights and duties seems inconsistent with a policy that tends to 
shut a nation out from its family obligations. However, the 
jurist feels no doubt on the subject : 
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‘‘ Comme done il appartient k chaque nation de voir si elle veut 
exercer le commerce avec une autre, ou si elle ne le veut pas, et 
k quelles conditions elle le veut, si une Nation a souffert pendant 
quelques temps qu’une autre vint commercer dans son pays, elle 
demeure libre d’interdire quand il lui plaira ce commerce, de le 
restreindre, de Tassujettir k certaines regies, et le peuple qui 
I’exer^ait ne pent se plaindre qu’on lui fasse une injustice.” 


This no doubt is an excellent statement of the condition of 
things \vith which Vattel the diplomatist had to deal, but to derive 
or attempt to derive such a condition from the laws of nature as 
they obtain among moral beings seems more interesting than 
convincing. Few persons can doubt that protection is an inter- 
ference, possibly a heaven-sent interference, with the laws of 
nature, with the law of supply and demand. However, Vattel 
was desirous of discussing commercial treaties, and it was perhaps 
natural to justify their existence. As soon as a Government has 
provided for national necessities and insured plenty, the second 
purpose of its being, that of procuring the true happiness of the 
nation, comes into sight. To secure national happiness the 
sovereign must instruct and enlighten the people. The education 
of youth is one of the most important matters for the attention 
of the Government. Vattel’s foresight in this question is very 
remarkable. He foresaw, indeed, in his shrewd, kindly way the 
whole social struggle of the nineteenth century. He was not to be 
blinded by the talk of the sacredness of preserving intact the 
sense of parental duty. If parents are unable* by their circum- 
stances to fulfil their duties, the State must intervene in the 
interest of the State. Il ne doit point s’en reposer entierement 
sur les p^res.” But the Government ought not to stop at the 
education of the individual. It ought directly to encourage arts 
and sciences and freedom of philosophical discussion. It ought 
to make every effort to inspire the people with the love of virtue 
and the abhorrence of vice by direct example, by the distribution 
of favours, by the banishment of whatever is corrupt. Moreover 
it should inspire the people with patriotism. State railways even 
are foreshadowed by the statement that the maintenance of 
highways and canals is the business of the sovereign power. 
Vattel carries his socialism, as some people would call it, even into 
the realm of Religion : “ Une Nation doit done 6tre pieuse.” 
Religion, in so far as it is an external matter, is on affair of the 
State. He would, of course, constrain no one in the matter of 
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religion. Liberty of conscience, he tells us, is a natural and 
inviolable right. But a citizen must not openly do what he pleases 
without regard to the consequences that this may produce in 
society. It belongs to the nation at large to determine what 
religion she would follow and what public worship she thinks 
proper to establish. If necessary she can establish more than one 
religion ; but if a particular sect is too small to demand a separate 
establishment, the dissenters may depart. There should, how- 
ever, be “ a universal toleration of all religions which contain 
no tenets that are dangerous either to morality or the State.” 
The religion of the Prince himself does not matter so long as he 
carries out the behest of the community. Did not Joan of 
Hochberg remain ruler of Neufchatel after that principality 
adopted the Protestant faith ; and did she not, though still a 
Catholic, sign and sanction the ecclesiastical laws and consti- 
tutions ? Here we have State control indeed ; a State with rulers 
who are mere conduit-pipes of the popular will. Vattel is deter- 
mined that the State shall be absolute master in its own house. He 
will have no Papal interference ; no appeals to Rome ; nothing that 
can limit in any fashion whatever the perfect freedom of the com- 
munity. He amply justifies his position with elaborate instances. 

Vattel turns from Religion to Justice, which he defines as the 
force which supports the laws with vigour and justly appUes them 
to every case that presents itself. He carries justice farther 
than the Courts. He insists on the uses of distributive justice — 
the treatment in society of everyone according to his deserts. 
This principle ouglit to regulate the distribution of public employ- 
ment and public rewards. His discussion of the right of punish- 
ment is full of interest. It is founded on the right of personal 
safety, the right to provide for security against any and every 
attack. When men unite in a society or nation, that society is 
charged with the duty of providing for the safety of its members. 
In this way the right of private war is merged in this public duty 
of protection. The nation, being a moral person, has also a right 
to provide for its own safety by punishing those who trespass 
against its laws. Thence arose both civil and criminal jurisdic- 
tion ; the avenging both of private and public oflfenccs. The 
right of public war also exists, for the nation must protect itself 
against other nations as well as against individuals. 

This leads us to the Third Object of Government, the duty to 
fortify the nation against external attacks. The strength of a 
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nation consists in the number of its citizens, their military capa- 
city and their riches. It is the business of a Government to 
increase these three sources of strength, always remembering that 
“ la puissance d’une nation est relative ; on doit la mesurer sur 
celle de ses voisins, ou de tons les peuples dont elle pent avoir 
quelque chose k craindre/’ 

The principle that lies behind all modem discussions of what is 
known as the two-power standard of naval strength has not often 
been stated with such lucidity. The remaining propositions of 
the book hardly call for notice here, though much might be written 
on the right of separation from a nation, on the doctrine of 
effective occupation, and on the right of Eminent Domain, the 
right on the part of the State in case of necessity to all the wealth 
within the State. This doctrine is of course a natural corollary 
of the duty of self-protection, but it is also a convenient instru- 
ment in the hands of a doctrinaire socialist or a Finance Minister. 

I do not propose to do more than touch upon that portion of 
VatteTs great work which is restricted to what we call to-day 
International Law. The field in one sense is too vast, in another 
too restricted. I have indicated at some length the general 
principles that inspire Vattel’s treatment of international relation- 
ships, and that is sufficient for my general purpose since 1 was 
chiefly anxious to consider this author as a jurist without reference 
to any special branch of law. But some additional reference must 
be made to his first principles as set forth in his Second Book, 
which treats “ of a nation considered in its relation to others.” 

WTiatever duties each man owes to other men, the same does 
each nation in its way owe to other nations. Therefore one State 
owes to another State whatever it owes to itself, so far as that 
other stands in real need of its assistance, and the former can 
grant it without n^ecting the duties that it owes to itself : 
“ Telle est la loi 6temelle et immuable de la Nature.” Thus, he 
points out, the calamities of Portugal arising from the Lisbon 
earthquake gave England an opportunity of fulfilling the duties of 
humanity with that noble generosity which characterizes a great 
nation. But one nation must not force its good offices on another. 
Grotius asserted the general right to punish infamous behaviour 
by other nations, but Vattel denies this unless the behaviour 
directly affects the nation desiring to intervene. And again, you 
have no right to compel another nation to help you. But the law 
of love applies. It is the duty of nations to love one another. . In 
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all this there is much that is interesting. The earthquake at 
Messina and the misconduct of the Government responsible for 
the Congo horrors, make VattePs remarks as modem as may be. 

Again he asserts the general obUgation of nations to trade with 
each other and he advocates the utmost freedom of trade, though 
he adds, with his usual caution, that each nation must decide if 
the commerce in question is likely to be useful to it. He then lays 
down the rule that every nation is entitled to security — ^namely, 
to preserve herself from all injury and to prevent all intervention 
or interference in her private affairs. He is careful, however, to 
point out that the occupation of a nation does not exclude 
absolutely all rights of other nations in the territory. Everyone 
retains the right to obtain, if necessary, not only food and shif^ 
and other goods at a fair price, but also the right of intermarriage 
in order to secure the continuity of the nation. Women for this 
purpose, he adds, may be ^ied off. It is in this book that the 
subject of treaties, on which Vattel was the greatest living ex- 
ponent in his age, is treated at length. It is not possible to deal 
with his special branch of law here, but VattePs treatment of it 
is not likely to be forgotten. His advocacy of Arbitration is 
likewise of very real importance, and may be of more value in the 
future than during the last century and a half. 

The Third Book deals with War, which Vattel defines as “ cet 
6tat dans lequel on poursuit son droit par la force.” Public war 
is carried on between nations ; private war between individuals. 
Private war comes within the law of nature. Nature gives men a 
right to employ force when it is necessary for their defence, and 
for the preservation of their rights. But as we have seen, society 
takes upon itself this duty and so has, for the time being, ex- 
tinguished the right of private war. Thus the sovereign power 
alone has the right to make war. For t his purpose he has the right 
to raise troops, and every citiaen is bound to serve and defend the 
State so far as he is capable. No person is naturally exempt from 
taking up arms in defence of the State. But war must be just. 
The right of making war beJongs to nations only as a remedy 
against injustice. Here once more Vattel gives us the ideal for 
the real. He knew well enough that wars on behalf of right and 
justice have been rare enough. He tells us of no remedy against 
unjust war. The only remedy is that great Republic of which 
Wolff dreamed and which to-day is again in the minds of men. 
But so insistent is Vattel on the necessity of maintaining peace 
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that he insists on the necessity of a formal declaration of war — 
a Res PcenitemUce, so to speak. 

It is noticeable that this jurist gives us no lengthy discussion 
of the vexed problems of neutrality. His definition of contraband 
is, however, of real value : “ les choses qui sent d’un usage 
particulier pour la guerre, et dont on empeche le transport chez 
I’ennemi, s’appellent marchandises de contrebande.” He goes on 
to deal with the rights of nations in war forbidding assassination 
and the use of poison ; with faith between enemies, acquisition by 
war, the right of postliminium, the rights of private persons in 
war ; and, lastly, convention in war. 

The Fourth and last book deals with the Restoration of Peace 
and Embassies. The question of the asylum offered by an 
ambassador’s house is discussed with care. 

Le Droit dee Oens is certainly a work of the first magnitude. It 
modernized the whole theory and business of International Law, 
brought it out of the study into the field, the mart, the council 
chamber, and the palace. The law of nations was no longer a 
mystery. One of its most brilliant practical exponents became 
its popularizer. He did, indeed, much for nations, for he imposed 
upon them theories of moral rational development up to w^hich it 
became, in a sense, necessary for them to live. I have ventured 
here and there in this paper to criticize Vattel’s premises, methods, 
and conclusions, and even to say that the ideals which he placed 
before the nations of the world, high though they an?, might 
possibly have been higher. Certainly it appears to me that Wolff 
was by far the greater thinker of the two, and no doubt Vattel 
himself would have admitted this. But, on the other hand, Vattel 
was a practical man, and he brought Wolff’s doctrines, with 
certain modifications, into the domain of practical life. To have 
done this was in itself an achievement that will immortalize his 
name. But Vattel was far more than a practical man. He was a 
thinker of great distinction and of great honesty, and he possc^ssed 
what few thinkers of that age possessed, a profoimd religious faith. 
If he has no other lesson for our age he has this : that the limits of 
human speculation are narrow while the range of faith is infinite, 
and that man may choose the range of faith with perfect reason- 
ableness for the purpose of determining his conduct. The logical 
structure of human society stands within a larger and nobler house. 
But Vattel had, as we know, much else to teach, and the amity of 
nations toniay owes many things to the Diplomatist of Neufch&tel. 



CiESAR BONESANA, MARQUIS DI BECCARIA 

This eminent Italian Jurist, descended from an ancient family, 
was bom, 1735, at Milan, and died in that city, 1794. Educated 
by the Jesuits of Parma, he was one of the first members of a 
literary society which was formed in Milan on the model of tliat 
of Helv6tiu8, his elder by twenty years. 

Beccaria published a journal II Caffe, or Le Cafe, about 1763, 
after the manner ol The Spectator, by Addison, jointly with the 
distinguished brothers Peter Verri, statesman and author, and 
Count Alexander Verri, barrister and historian, both Milanese 
of the same perod. 

The object of this Journal was to spread new ideas in Italy. 
The writing of these ideas led Beccaria to see the iniquities of the 
criminal justice of his day, and by the advice of the brothers 
Verri, he was persuaded to write his famous treatise Dei Delitti e 
delle Pene. This book was commenced 1763 and was published 
1764. It was translated into several languages and universally 
admired — into French (1766) under the name of Des DHits et 
des Peines, with a commentary attributed to Voltaire, and into 
English (1676) imder the title of An Essay on> Crimes and Punish- 
tnents. 

The author of this celebrated work was not at the time quite 
twenty-seven years of age. Many times he nearly abandoned his 
imdertaking, for ho was easily discouraged, being of a lethargic 
and nervous temperament, “1 owe all,” he said, “to French 
books ; they have developed in my soul the feeling for humanity 
previously filled with eight years of fanatical education.” He 
frequently quoted those authors which were to him the most 
familiar, D’Alembert, Diderot, Buffon, Hume, Condillac, Montes- 
quieu, Helv6tiuB. “Their immortal works were my continual 
reading, the object of my preoccupation during the day and of 
my meditation during the night.” The work of Helv^tius, 
L^Ssprit^ or The Mind (wherein it was suggested that virtue and 
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vice chiefly depended on climate), awoke his attention to all the 
blindness and misery of humanity. 

After the completion of his writings he feared to publish them. 
Notwithstanding the protection he had under the administra- 
tion of Comte Firmiani, he secretly published them in Livoume. 
In 1764 he wrote to Pierre Verri : “If our friendship had not 
sustained me, I should have abandoned my project, for by in- 
clination I prefer obscurity,” He feared persecution, and often 
veiled his thoughts in vague, uncertain expressions. 

His reply to L’Abbe Morellet, who reproached him for obscurity 
in some of his passages, was : “ I ought to tell you that I have had 
before me whilst writing the example of Machiavel, of (Jaliko, 
and Giannone, I have heard the clank of the chains of super- 
stition and fanaticism stifling the cry of truth, and the sight of 
this startling spectacle determined me to envelop the light in 
cloud. I wish to defend the cause of humanity without being a 
martyr.” 

The Essay on Crimes and Punishmemis appeared as the outcome 
of his study of French philosophy, of PVench rationalism, as 
bearing on existing penal legislation. It invoked juridical tradi- 
tion, reason, and sentiment. It eloquently interpreted the pro- 
testations of the public conscience against secret procedure ; 
against the oath imposed on the accused ; against confiscation, 
infamous punishments : their inequality, and the atrocity of 
torture. It separated clearly divine justice from human justice, 
crimes from sins, repudiated the right of vengeance, assigned 
rightly the basis of punishment for general use, declared the 
punishment of death useless, demanded the propc^r proportion of 
punishments to crimes and the separation of judicial power from 
that of legislative power. Never did a book appear at a more 
opportune time. It had an extraordinary success ; it was an 
event ; in eighteen months from publication it passed through 
six editions ; in a few years through thirty-two Italian editions ; 
four editions of the EInglish translation were issued, and it was 
translated into most European languages. The French philo- 
sophers welcomed it with enthusiasm, as the result and to the 
honour of their doctrines. L’Abb4 Morellet translated it ; 
Diderot annotated it ; Voltaire commentated it . It was applauded 
by D’Alembert, Buffon, Helv^tius, Baron d’Holbach and all the 
sensibles. Perhaps no book of the kind was ever received 
with more avidity, more generally read, or more univerBally 
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applauded. There was also published a commentary, attributed 
to Voltaire. There is no evidence of this being Voltaire’s except 
that of public opinion. 

In 1766 Beccaria went to Paris and was received everywhere 
with the most lively admiration and sympathies, con adorazione, 
says Alexander Verri, who accompanied him. The visit lasted 
only a few weeks. Happily married to a wife he adored, and 
whom he left at Milan, he could not live away from her, con- 
stantly writing to her, expressing his sorrow at not seeing her, 
and inconsolable at leaving her. Souviens-toi,^^ he wrote to 
her, “ whom I prefer to all Paris, the most attractive place in 
the world. My wife, my children, and my friends fill, without 
ceasing, my thoughts. Imagination, the despot of my life, leaves 
me to enjoy neither the spectacles of nature nor those of art, 
which are not wanting in this journey and in this beautiful city.” 

Returning to Milan, he never again left that city. His life 
flowed on, as he said, peacefully and in solitude. (“ lo meno una 
vita tranquUla e solitaria.”) Some passages in his book which 
touched on religion disturbed him, but no denunciation followed. 
“ Le Comte Firmiani,” he wrote to L’Abb^ MoreUet, “ protected 
my book, and it is to him that I owe my tranquillity.” He was 
far from being insensible to glory ; he recognized that a literary 
reputation, liberty for himself, and a compassion for the misfor- 
tunes of mankind, were in him three sentiments equally alive, but 
he wished for a glory which would not disturb him or require him 
to sacrifice the repose and the happiness of his private life. His 
enthtisiasm for reform fell short before this j)eril, and he wisely 
conciliated the established power. 

In 1768 the Austrian Government, hearing that Beccaria had 
refused the offer of Catherine II. to live in St. Petersburg, created 
in his favour, at MUan, a chair of political economy. He was 
induced by this honour conferred on him to publish some work 
upon this subject. He had the satisfaction in seeing during his 
life the introduction into legislation of the princijiles that he had 
proclaimed. He took part in 1791 in the Milanese Commission 
instituted for the reform of civil and criminal procedure. 

L’Abb6 MoreUet, the translator of Beccaria’s great work, said 
that its author was actuated by true sentiment, love of literary 
fame, love of liberty, and compassion for the unhappy condition 
of mankind enslaved by so many errors. ‘‘Beccaria,” said M. 
ViUemain, “ had a sensible and generous heart, rather than a 
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far-seeing mind ; a man full of ideas. One owes to the author of 
The Essay on Crimes and Punishmeffds an everlasting recognition, 
though his work could not be considered as that of a genius.” 

“ Beccaria,” said M. Mougin {Encydopidie Nouvelle), “ was 
never a thinker. He was confused by an equal admiration for 
two different men, Helv6tius and Montesquieu. Between these 
two different men, he himself (their pupil) said he could see no 
distinction — to him they were both philosophers. In these two 
lives he only saw their feeling for humanity and a tenderness for 
every one. He could not fathom their assertions, often diverse 
and* contradictory, either in the germ or developing. His work 
was not one of original thought, of learned and profound thought, 
which one expects to find in Beccaria.” 

“The age in which Beccaria wrote,” said M. Leminier, “was 
one in which the rights of humanity (before ignored and violated) 
were suddenlj^ and quickly sought to be established. The science 
of crimmal law was without scientific character, and met with 
general opposition. It was a period when, in the pursuit of 
such a reform, talent was genius, and courage was talent — one 
who took the lead was certain to receive the esteem and admira- 
tion of his contemporaries. Beccaria published his Essay on 
Crimes and Punishments not as a scientific w'ork, but as a zealous 
pamphlet, which showed the enthusiasm of his opinions.” 

Another wTiter says: “These appreciations do not seem to 
render sufficient justice to Beccaria. All the world now recog- 
nizes that Beccaria took up the reform of penal legislation, which 
he pleaded with a luminous reason, an eloquent [)assion, and won 
almost immediately an honour no one could share with him. 
The rapidity of his success seemed to diminish his merit. It was 
at the same time his good-fortime to formulate the sentence 
pronoimced at a later period, by the public opinion of all Europe 
against existing judicial institutions.” Is that the idea we ought 
to have of Beccaria ? Has his book only been negative, or 
destructive, or revolutionary ? Ought one to consider his 
Essay as a mere pamplilet, that is to say, a mere incident ? 
It is a work in all the acceptance of the word. For Beccaria was 
not bom to destroy the ancient edifice of a legislation previously 
so odious. He dug the foimdations of a new edifice, he fashioned 
the material, he traced the plan. The Essay on Crimes and 
Punishmefnis is one of the books of the eighteenth century from 
which one can even at this day draw some lessons. One must 
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not forget that Beccaria wde the first publicist to question the 
law as to the punishments of death. His name will ever be 
associated with the idea of the suppression of the scaffold. 
Whatever objection there may be to this idea, one must always 
recognize that Beccaria was brave and original enough to pro- 
claim — ^in the face of legislators who maintained a vigorous belief 
to the contrary, and of philosophers who justified it, and of all 
history, which proved that the punishment of death was applied 
everywhere and at all times — ^that this punishment exceeded 
the right of the legislator and the Judge ; in one word, he denied 
their right, in the name of the human heart — ^that source of all 
great thoughts (according to Vauvenargues) of the past, of the 
present, and until cold reason appears to repress it, also of the 
future. 

After this is it true to say that societies for the promotion of 
that principle and the social philosophy of the eighteenth century 
owe nothing to Beccaria ? Was he not, as he said of himself, 
in the track of the French philosophers ? He did not work his 
thoughts in new ways, he worked upon the lines of the old masters. 
He accepted without dispute the “ contrat social ” of Bousseau. 
He supposed, like Rousseau (and by so doing followed in the same 
stream of ideas where Rousseau and Helv6tius had given him 
the lead), that this contract was foimded on social grounds, 
derived from a common want, a common interest. Like Voltaire, 
Bi'ccaria saw* in the religious institutions of humanity nothing 
but the politics of legislators, the work of daring men, which 
deceived others, who, like themselves, trained the ignorant to 
follow in their steps.” 

Another writer says : “ When the Essay appeared, Beccaria 
was stamped with that immortality which belongs only to geniuses, 
born to bo benefactors of their times. Quique sui memores alios 
fecere inerendo. Never before did so small a book produce so great 
an effect. Never w’ore trutlis so consoling and sacred compressed 
into so small a space. Innocence and justice, human liberty 
and social peace were shown to the w^orld welded into one in- 
dissoluble link. The origin, the basis, and the limits of the right 
to punish were presented in such a manner impossible to be 
ignored. The legislator knew that he should not pronounce 
judgment, and the Judge that he should only interpret the laws.” 

Dumont wrote in 1811 : “ Beccaria first examined the efficacy 
of punishments by considering their effect upon the human 
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heaart ; by oaloiilBting the force of the motives by which individuals 
are impelled to the commission of crimes, and of those opposite 
motives which the law ought to present. This species of 
analytical merit was, however, less the cause of his great success 
than the courage with which he attacked established errors, and 
that eloquent humanity which spreads so lively an interest over 
his work after this, says M. Lunefont, “ I scruple to say that 
he is destitute of method, that he is not directed by any general 
principle, that he only glances at the most important questions, 
that he carefully shows all practical discussions in which it would 
have been evident that he was acquainted with the science of 
jurisprudence. He announces two distinct objects : Crimes and 
Punishments ; he adds to these occasionally Procedure ; and these 
three vast subjects with diflGiculty furnish matter for one little 
volume.’’ 

The editions of this work, not more than two hundred pages, 
including the commentary attributed to Voltaire, multiplied 
rapidly. In Italy three editions were sold in the first six months, 
and three more the following year. It was translated into French 
(1766) at the instance of Malesherbes, by L’Abb^ Morellet, who 
brought into this work his passionate interest for human misery, 
and arranged the different parts of this fine work in an order he 
judged suitable, and approved by Beccaria. 

M. Challon de Lisy published a second translation, and in 1797 
a second edition of Morellet ’s translation appeared with notes by 
Diderot, together with St. Aubin’s translation of Bent ham’s 
Theory of Penal Law. In Prussia, in Russia, and in Tuscany, 
the sovereign and the people honoured the man who was at the 
time the defender of the safety of subjects and of the stability 
of CJovemments. Catherine II. of Russia had the Essay 
translated and inserted among her new Code of laws, abolished 
torture in her dominions, and accompanied the abolition by an 
edict of toleration. Frederick of Prussia and Duke Leopold of 
Tuscany took the same step. The movement that destroyed 
torture was an emotional one rather than an intellectual one. 
Joseph II. of Austria soon after aboUshed, with few exceptions, 
the punishment of death throughout his dominions. The ad- 
mimstration of Berne ordered a medal to be coined in Beccaria’s 
honour. Coray translated the Essay into Greek and pub- 
lished it in 1802. Lord Mansfield, it is said, never pronounced 
the name of Beccaria without a visible sign of respect . So great a 
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Buocess, even though it was in the interests of humanity, was not 

exempt from attacks of envy and fanaticism. These attacks 
were brought against him in Milan, accusations of impiety and 
sedition. The powerful influence of Count Firmiani ^one pro- 
tected him, declaring that the author and his work were under 
his protection, he had created for him in Milan the chair of political 
economy, and when it was established Beccaria endeavoured to 
teach those who had formerly planned his ruin. Beccaria’s other 
important works were : On the Disorder of Money in the State of 
Milan and the Means of Remedying it (1792), Researches u'pon 
the Naiure of Style (1765), an ingenious reflection upon the forma- 
tion of languages — where the author alluded to two principles — 
the expression of pleasure and of sorrow and the imitation of 
objects. It' was printed in his Journal Le Cafe and translated 
(1771) by L’Abb6 Morellet ; Discourse upon Commerce and 
Public Administration (1769), translated by Antoine Comparet ; 

Report upon a Project of Uniformity of Weights and Measures 
(1781). 

A hundred years after the publication of the Essay on Crimes 
and Punishment, Csesar Cantu, a learned Milanese historian, pub- 
lished a work called An Essay on Beccaria and the Penal Law. 
This work appc^ared in Italian in Florence in 1862. In this long 
and complete monograph Cantli first examined the earlier state 
of penal legislation before the time of Beccaria — the prisoner, his 
punishments in Italy, and especially among the Milanese at that 
period — and of torture previous to and since the Christian era. 
He cited the most important Romw authorities upon penal law 
and torture, and mentioned the most- ancient works which he 
had read on the applications of that punishment. He cited the 
work of Martin Bernard, which reverted to the early times of 
Christianity, La Tortura ex forts Christianorum prosertbenda, and 
a jurisconsult Groevius who, before Beccaria, had shown their 
iniquity. The authors he cited in this work are innumerable. 
There is not a criminologist of the least distinction whom he did 
not bring to light. Contii, after he had written the history of 
Becoaria’s great work, demonstrated the doctrines of the Ency- 
clop^distes, the social contract, the system which gave society 
the right to defend itself, which forms the basis of law, and the 
foundation of punishment. 

Passing from the theoretical to the practical, CantA reviewed 
and oritioized the reforms which were accomplished under the 
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infliienoe of Beccaria’s book, and, approaching the theories and 
modem appKoation of the criminal law, he appreciated with a 
profound suggestion the juridical strength and philosophy of 
Beccaria’s work. In his appreciations of the law of punishment, 
Cantii was inspired by some clearer principle, and criticized the 
theories of Beccaria foimded upon the system of the origin of 
society, such as were conceived by the* philosophers of that period. 
He reproached Becccuria for resisting the interpretation of the 
law, enumerating the cases where this interpretation was perhaps 
useful and necessary, noting at the same time the economical 
errors of Beccaria. He nevertheless assigned him his true place 
in the reform of criminal jurisprudence, and concluded that if 
Beccaria was not quite the first to demand reform, the glory of 
accomplishment was at least his alone. In a word, Cantu admires 
and criticizes at the same time. 

Beccaria’s work was not intended to be a complete system of 
penal law ; it was mainly directed against the most flagrant 
errors and abuses of contemporaneous legislation, particularly 
against torture and the punishment of death. These two 
forms of punishment previous to the days of Becc4iria were 
the chief and largely the only forms of punishment. Two 
of his objections to the punishment of death were — ^that as a 
deterring example execution lasts so short a time, whereas per- 
petual slavery (his mode of punishment for the greatest crime) 
affords a more lasting example, and that capital punishment is 
too great an example of barbarity. “If,” he wrote, “the pas- 
sions or necessity of wars have taught men to shed the blood of 
their fellow-creatures, the laws which are intended to moderate the 
ferocity of mankind should not increase it by the example of 
barbarity, the more horrible, as this punishment is usually 
attended with formal pageantry.” It was to his impressive style, 
his lively eloquence, that the author of the famous Essay 
owed his success, and the diffusion of his principles to the animated 
style in which he appealed to the feeUngs of mankind. 

Bentham, writes Mr. C. M. Atkinson, followed Beccaria, and 
denounced, as a false principle that had long reigned a tyrant 
throughout the best province of penal law, this “ reasoning by 
antipathy,” as he phrased it ; for it is but an irrational subjection 
to the blind impulses of anger and revenge which have in all ages 
obscured the vision of judges and legislators. 

Bentham (1747-1832) was a contemporary of Beccaria, who is 
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s^d to have stated duriiag difiereat pmods of bis life that he 
took the “Greatest Happiness” principle from Hume, Montesr 
quieu, Barrington, Beooaria, and Helv6tins. Bentham had noted 
in his commonplace book that Priestley was the first (unless it 
was Beccarja) who taught his lips to pronounce the sacred truth 
that “ the greatest happiness of the greatest number is the founda- 
of morals and legblation.”^ 

According to M. Hafevy, Beccaria sketched the ideas in out- 
line, but did not approach Bentham either in vigorous definition 
of the principles or in the systematic development of their far- 
reaching consequences. Bentham, says Professor Montague, 
grasped with astonishing firmness axioms which Beccaria had 
merely indicated with the light touch of an essayist. 

W. E. H. Lecky, reviewing the effect of Beocaria’s work upon 
torture, says “ In Italy, the great opponent of torture was 
Beccaria. The movement that destroyed torture was much less 
an intellectual than an emotional movement. It represented 
much less a discovery of the reason than an increased intensity 
of sympathy. There is perhaps one exception to this. Beccaria 
grounded much of his reasoning on the doctrine of the Social 
Compact. I caimot, however, think that this argument had 
much influence in producing the change.” Reviewing its effect 
on the Pemd Code he says “ The reform in England, as over the 
rest of Europe, may be idtimately traced to that Voltairian School 
of which Beccaria was the representative, for the impulse created 
by the treatise On Crimes and Punishments was universal, and 
it was the first great effort to infuse a spirit of philanthropy 
into the Penal Code, making it a main object of legislation to 
inflict the smallest possible amount of sufiBering. Beccaria is 
especially identified with the cause of the abolition of capital 
punishment, which is slowly but steadily advancing towards its 
inevitable triumph. In England the philosophic element of the 
movement was nobly represented by Bentham, who, in genius, 
was certainly superior to Beccaria, and whose influence, though 
perhaps not so great, was also European.” 

Howard the philanthropist (1726-1790), also a contemporary of 
Beccaria and Bentham, advocated the abolition of capital punish- 
mmt, Howard^s pilgrimages to improve the prisons of Europe 

* Bmdham^ his Lih and Work^ by C. M. Atldnaoa, pp» 30, 31, 36, 160, 16h 
^ MMonalism in ksrope, voL i., p. 331. 
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and Bentliam'8 writings added to and aided the great objective 
principle laid down by Becoaria. . 

Before concluding this article it may be interesting shortly to 
review as far as possible the effect of Beocaria’s small but far- 
reaching literary work relating to the two great principles he 
laid down. As regards torture, as meant and imderstood by 
Beccaria, it may be said to have entirely disappeared, so far as 
Occidental coimtries are concerned, (^pital punishment still 
remains, but in a greatly modified degree since the days of 
Becoaria. 

Filangieri (1752-1788), a Neapolitan barrister, also a contem- 
porary of Beccaria, published in 1782 his great theoretical work 
the Scienm della Legislazione, and carried into effect a general 
reform in the legislation of his coimtry. This work went through 
many editions, translated and published in Germany, France, 
Spain, and America. Filangieri does not advocate the total 
abolition of capital punisliment, but limits the infliction of death 
to a few crimes, viz., murder with intent after cold-blooded 
deliberation (a sangue freddo), treason, and high treason. The 
immediate effect of Beccaria’s teaching was first to be found in 
his own count^ 3 ^ The first Government to be impressed with 
Beccaria’s views was that of T*uscany. 

The Grand Duke Leopold abolished the punishment of death 
(1786). The preamble of his Act asserts that it had not been 
inflicted in Tuscanj" for fourteen years before (1772), Beccaria’s 
essay having been published (1764). In Gtamany — ^the Gt^rmany 
of the eighteenth century — ^the first example was set in Austria. 
The death sentence could not be passed without the special man- 
date of the Emperor Joseph 11. (1781). It was actually abolished 
(1787). It was limited in Prussia (1788). In Bavaria, Feuerbach, 
the author of its Code, following his own penal theory, considered 
that the temptation to the grossest crime ought to be checked 
by a death penalty. 

In France Beccaria’s ideas were received with approval before 
the Revolution (1790), and it was moved in the National Assembly 
that except in political subjects the death penalty should bo 
ab(^)lished. Itobespierre spoke in favour of its abolition. Con- 
dorcet, after the execution of Louis XVI., moved (1793) that the 
death penalty should be abolished for all crimes. !^th these 
measures were lost. 

In America the Quakers specially endeavoured to make capital 
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punishment unlawful, aBd in the Pennsylvanian legislature (1704) 
the death penalty Was limited to cases of murder. The above 
merely shows the effect of Beccaria upon the century which 
produced Beocariar. 

The effect on the nineteenth century it would be too long now 
to follow. We must always recognize in the last century the great 
work of Sir Samuel Romilly, who drew his inspiration from Beo- 
caria, and induced Parliament to mitigate the extreme severity 
of the EInglish Penal Code. With his name and exertions in the 
past century there will ever be remembered the names of other 
illustrious penal reformers from Sir James Mackintosh to Charles 
Hopwood. In concluding this article, and for the purpose of 
comparative legislation, we enumerate some of the European 
countries which have now abolished, or partially abolished, 
capital punishment as a record of the law existing at the opening 
of the twentieth century. 

IkUy. — ^It was abolished by the Penal Code of 1889, previous 
to which date for a long period it was commuted to penal servi- 
tude for life. It has been retained in the Army and Navy Penal 
Law. 

England^ India, and the Colonies , — Punishment by death 
abolished in a great number of cases (1824-29). Abolished, except 
in certain cases such as wilful murder and treason, and chiefly 
commuted to penal servitude for life by the Criminal Law' 
Consolidation Acts, 1861. Commission on Capital Punishment 
recommended penal servitude in cases of unpremeditated murder 
and that executions be private (1866). 

United States , — Entirely abolished in some States : Maine, 
Rhode Island, Wisconsin. 

Oerniany, — ^Practically abolished in Prussia and Bavaria ; 
abolished in Saxony (1868). 

Belgium , — Save in one exception in 1866, during the late 
King’s reign, begim in 1866, no capital punishment took place, 
though the law existed. Sentence is commuted into penal 
servitude for life. 

Dentna/rk , — ^It exists against premeditated homicide and crimes 
against the safety or independence of the State or Constitution. 
It is, as a rule, commuted. 

France , — Rarely enforced ; four executions in 126 convictions 
in one year. 

Netherlands , — It has been abolished since 1870. 
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Norway . — ^No capital punishment since 1876. It is decreed by 
the Code. 

Portugal.— No capital punishment exists except for criminal 
and military offences since 1867. 

Russia . — ^There is capital punishment only for attempts against 
the life of the Chief of the State or for treason or sedition against 
the State. 

Stoeden . — ^During ten years, 1891-1900, four persons were exe- 
cuted. 

Switzerland . — Abolished in seventeen out of twenty-one 
cantons. 

Well may it be said of the Marquis di Beccaria, looking at these 
results of his Essay, that it is indeed one of the most important 
Works that has ever been written, and that ho has contributed 
towards the enduring happiness of nations. 

Notb.— Two statues are erected to Beccaria in Milan— a sitting one on the 
staircase to the Museum (Palaxr.o di Brera) ; a standing one in front of the 
Palace of Justice, in the Piazza Beccaria, leading from the Via Cesare 
Beccaria. On the pedestal of each are recorded the virtues of Beccaria, as 
the first scientific opponent of the death-penalty, with quotations from his 
“ Essay.” Beccaria’s daughter became the mother of Alessandro Manzoni 
(poet and novelist), who left a daughter, the wife of Massimo d’Azeglio 
(statesman and author). Cesare Lombroso (the greatest modern crimin- 
ologist) lived and died (1911) in Milan. 
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the annals of English law there is no other instance of two 
brothers attaining such a high place as did William Scott and John 
Scott, who came to be known as Lord Stowell and Lord Eldon. 
Their excellences were different : the elder was preeminent in 
counsel, the younger in advocacy ; the one was supreme as jurist, 
the other as statesman. Each of them occupied a most dis- 
tinguished position on the Bench, the one as head of the Chancery 
Courts, the other as judge of the Court where the Civil Law and 
Law of Nations was administered ; and if Lord Eldon figured 
more prominently in the life of his own time, his brother left a 
greater name in the record of jurisprudence. Before his day 
England had not perhaps produced any supreme jurist who by his 
writings marked a new development of the Law of Nations, 
unless we place in that class Richard 2k>uche ; and it was fitting 
that the great contribution to International Law in a country 
which has always excelled in practice rather than in theory 
should be made by a practical and not by a theoretical exponent. 
Lord Stowell made the law of prize in administering it, as Mans- 
field and HoH had made the law merchant on the Bench. He 
did, in fact, for the law of commerce in war what they had done 
for it in peace — established its rules on a clear and broad basis. 
But while Holt and Mansfield's work had validity only for the 
people of their country, much of Lord Sto well’s obtained the 
respect of the community of nations. The judgments that he 
gave were the “ living voice ” of the jus gentium. 

Lord Stowell’s Lifb. — ^William Scott and John Scott were the 
sons of a Newcastle shipper. William, who was six years the 
elder, was born in 1746, and by a lucky accident his mother 
had removed shortly before his birth to a house on the Durham 
side of the T^ne, in order to escape the turmoil caused by the 
invasion of the Young Pretender, The accident was lucky in 
that it enabled William Scott, when he had passed through 
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the Grammar School at Newcjaetle, to be elected in 1761 to 
a Durham Scholarship at Corpus Christi College, Oxford. Three 
years later, profiting further by the lucky accident of his birth- 
place, he was elected to a Durham Fellowship at University 
College. Though he had entered as a student at the7 Middle 
Temple in 1762, and was already bent on a career at the Bar, 
his own caution and his father’s wish led him to remain at 
Oxford as tutor of the college. He lectured in ancient history, 
and in his academic period he acquired a large knowledge of 
the Roman jurisprudence and of the whole classical culture, to 
which he owed the grasp of the Civil Law and the dignity 
and lucidity of expression which marked him as a judge. In 
1774 he was appointed Camden Professor of Ancient History ; 
and in that office he delivered courses of lectures, of which one 
of his biographers says that “the fame of them rendered his 
classic youth the rival of his judicial age.” Gibbon’s remark 
that he was “assured that were they given to the pubhc they 
would form a most valuable treatise ” is less eloquent but more 
convincing. Throughout his life Stowell retained a close asso- 
ciation with literary pursuits and literary society ; he was an 
intimate friend of Dr. Johnson, and was elected a member of 
the famous literary Club of which the doctor was dictator, and 
he lived to be its doyen. He did not write a book in the ordinary 
sense of the term, but the stamp of literature and liberal culture 
is upon his judgments. The turning-point of his life was the 
death in 1776 of his father, who left a fortune of not less than 
£20,000 and made his eldest son residuary legatee. Cautious as 
he was about risking a loss of income, his circumstances were 
now such that he could with an easy mind forgo some of his 
offices at the University, and turn to that career to which he 
had looked forward from his youth. He resumed his suspended 
studies at the Middle Temple, and in 1777 he writes : “I have 
got a room in the Temple, and keep Term with a view of being 
called to the Bar as soon as possible, which will be in about 
two years.” 

His brother John was already making his way at the Common 
Law Bar, but William elected to practise in the Ecclesiastical 
and Admiralty Courts, which were then combined in the precincts 
of Doctors’ Commons. He took the degree of Doctor of Civil 
IjQw at Oxford — a necessary qualification — and was admitted 
into the faculty of advocates of those Courts, and at the same 
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time called to the Bar in 17^, when he waa thirty-five years 
of age. 

While the Common Law prevailed almost e^ifclusively in the 
Court of Eling’s Bench, and in the Courts of Chancery an original 
sj^stem of English equity was being evolved, in the Ecclesiastical 
and Admiralty Courts, which had jurisdiction over testaments, 
marriages, and shipping, or as a wag put it, over ‘‘bad wiDs, 
bad wives, and bad wessels,” the Civil Law continued to form the 
basis of jurisprudence. From the beginning of the sixteenth 
century the barristers practising before those Courts had formed 
themselves into a collie, of which each member was a Doctor 
in the Civil Law. The register dates from 1611, and the college’s 
first habitation was in a block of houses in Knightrider Street 
which belonged to St. Paul’s Church. After the fire of London 
in 1666, which destroyed their property, the doctors were for a 
time lodged in Exeter House in the Strand — since put to different 
uses — ^but in 1672, by an Order-in-Council, they were authorized 
to retake possession of their old site, and they erected a new 
building which henceforth bore the name of Doctors’ Commons. 
This college, which received a charter of incorporation, consisted 
of a number of fellows all of whom had to be doctors, practising 
in the Court of the Arches or the Archbishop’s Court ; and the 
judges of the tribunals before which they pleaded were regularly 
chosen from among the members. The number of advocates was 
narrowly limited and seldom exceeded twenty-five, so that once 
a man of ability was admitted, he was well-nigh certain to secure 
a large practice. 

William Scott was peculiarly fitted for success in the branch of 
law to which he attached himself. He brought to it not only a 
splendid intellect, an unrivalled lucidity of expression, an inti- 
mate acquaintance with the Civil Law' and a wide knowledge of 
the liistory of the ages in which it grew, but also some personal 
experience of shipping affairs. For a year after his father’s death 
he carried on the shipping business prepiuatory to winding it 
up ; and a privateering enterprise on which a younger brother 
embarked led him to direct his attention to the Law of Prize. 
The only quality he lacked was fiuency in public speaking. At first 
he wrote out his speeches, but as the Ecclesiastical and Admiralty 
Courts knew no jury md relied more on written than on oral 
testimony, readiness of speech was leas requisite than knowledge 
of law €md clearness of argument. In thoee respects he was 
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pre-eminent. A year of silence was imposed upon all the newly 
elected members of the college, during which they were expected 
to attend the Courts, but as soon as the enforced probation was 
over, Scott leapt to the front. His brother wrote of him in 
1783 : “ His success has been wonderful, and he has been fortu- 
nate beyond example.” In that year he obtained a sinecure, 
being appointed the Registrar of the Court of Faculties, and in 
1788 he became at once judge of the Consistory Court of the 
Bishop of London, Vicar-General of the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and Advocate-General — a position which had the same rank at 
Doctors’ Commons as that of the Attorney-General at West- 
minster. The post was exceptionally lucrative at the time he 
held it, because of the war which broke out between England and 
France in 1793. Privateering, as Franklin said, was the passion 
of England ; the spoils were large, and Scott gathered in large fees. 
It was his duty to appear for the Crown in all cases of disputed 
prize, and as between 1793 and 1815 the English Admiralty 
granted 10,000 letters of marque, the number of captures which 
were brought in for decision was immense. In 1798, having 
obtained a commanding position as advocate, he was appointed 
judge of the High Court of Admiralty, while a few months later 
his brother became Solicitor-General. He had entered the House 
of Commons in 1790 as member for the borough of Downton, 
after having been unseated on petition for the same borough 
six years earlier, and in 1801 he was elected as member for the 
University of Oxford. He kept his seat till he was raised to the 
peerage as Lord Stowell in 1821. But he did not take a prominent 
part in the political sphere ; he spoke but seldom in debate and, 
stiwigely enough, without distinction. His whole energy was 
given to, and his fame was entirely gained in, his judicial work, 
whereby “ he stamped the image of his own mind upon the inter- 
national jurisprudence of the world.” As proof of his industry 
and of the volume of oases he was called upon to decide in that 
epoch of incessant war, it may be mentioned that in the year 
1806 he gave 2,206 decrees and judgments. In addition to this, 
he was continually advising the Lords of the Admiralty, and was 
at the same time presiding over ecclesiastical causes. In 1821, 
he resigned his Consistory judgeship, but he retained his position 
as judge of the Admiralty Court tffl 1827. Then, at the age of 
eighty-three, but while his vigour wm still unimpaired, he 
vacated that oflRce. He gradually declined, and died in 1836, 
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leaving a vast property of nearly a quarter of a millfen in per- 
sonalty and considerable real estate. Though a bon vivant, he 
had been saving to the point of meanness throughout his life, 
and he loved, as he put it, “ the elegant simplicity of the three 
per cents.” “ Scott will take any given quantity of wine,” was 
remarked of him by a clerical wit who noted that he drank more 
when dining out than when at home. But his littfe failings of 
personal character fade away before his immense services to 
English law, and indeed to the whole science of law, which raised 
the fame of our international jurisprudence to a height to which 
it had never risen before. 

It was the good-fortune of StoweU that all his chief judgments 
were well reported and have been preserved to illuminate pos- 
terity ; or rather it was the happy fortune of Dr. Christopher 
Robinson that on taking his seat in the Admiralty Court in 
1798 he determined to add to the collection of reports in the 
other Courts of Justice a set recording the decisions in Admiralty, 
which had not hitherto been so served. At the same time it 
was happy for the judge that he was not fettered in his applica- 
tion of broad principles and the usage of nations by the findings of 
predecessors in his office. “With the exception of a few notes 
by Sir J. Simpson and some scattered memoranda . . . and 
occasional references to tradition there was no precedent for the 
guidance of Scott,” and, one may add, no obstacle in his path. 
In the field of Ecclesiastical Law he was not so unhampered : 
here the Canon Law text-books and precedents hedged him 
about ; and his decisions preserv^ed in the reports of Haggard and 
Phillimore, do not possess the same permanent value and origin- 
ality. Nevertheless, there are several cases in which his judg- 
ment has marked an important step in the development of the 
law. His place among the world’s jurists depends, of course, 
upon the other part, of his work, which is preserved in the volumes 
of Drs. Christopher Robinson, Dodson, and Edwards. As the 
Napoleonic struggle brought forth a Pitt to direct our politics, 
a Nelson to carry our navy to triumph, and a Wellington to lead 
our army to victorj% so too it brought forth a Scott to erect our 
Prize Law upon a new and firm foundation, and to establish 
justice in our h^mony of the sea. The judge fitly realized the 
unique opportunity which lay before him, and he lavished an 
infinite care upon the preparation and edition of hm judgments. 
By their clear adherence to the principles of justice, strict. 
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perhaps, but seldom strained, as much as by their “ inimitable 
felicity of language,” they have commanded since the death of 
their author the assent not only of the English but also of the 
American Courts, and, more than that, many of the rules which 
he laid down in adjudicating upon the cases before him have 
passed into the law of nations. Coleridge in his Table-Talk recom- 
mended to all statesmen with the perusal of Grotius, Bynkershoek, 
Pufendorf, WoK and Vattel the repoHs of Dr. Robinson ; and 
the verdict of later generations has confirmed for Lord Stowell 
the place which the contemporarj^ poet and philosopher assigned 
to him, as the finest exponent in practice of the law regulating the 
rights of belligerents and neutrals in war upon the high seas. 
Amid all the violence and unwarrantable pretensions of the time, 
advanced by his own country as well as by Napoleon, he held 
aloft the standard of fairness towards neutrals, enforcing the 
established law with exactitude and severity, but cutting at the 
roots of innovation ; never countenancing sham evasions of the 
law, but never, on the other hand, countenancing oppressive 
fictions. In the stress of war his judgments were impugned by 
some American judges, but his vindication came upon maturer 
consideration : as one of them wrote to him later : “ On a calm 
review of your decisions after a lapse of years, I am bound to 
confess my entire conviction both of their accuracy and equity.” 

Lord Stowell*8 Judgments. — The distinguishing characteristic 
of Lord Stowell’s judgments is his unerring faculty for seizing 
on the true bearing of every problem presented to him, and his 
equally unerring powers of appl3dng broad propositions of law 
to every combination of circumstance's. Perhaps it is due to his 
early career that he brought to the nch a philosophic grasp 
such as few English judges have exhibited. Certain it is that 
he scorned all chicanery and fiction, and that the distinctions 
which he drew betw^een different cases of capture and prize arc 
always based upon clear principles. 

To deal, however, first with the minor part of his work which 
affected only English jurispnidence. Several of his decisions 
when sitting in the Episcop^ Courts have Ix^comc leading cast s. 
What characterizes them all is the thoroughness and symmetrj" of 
their form. First he lays down the broad principles to be applied 
in the class of case before him, with apt reference to the Civil 
or Canon Law applicable : then with mastery of U^aming ho deals 
with the text-writers or judicial precedents, and distinguishes 
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or adopts their remarks : and finally he dissects with singular 
acumen and lucidity the facts and the evidence in the case before 
him and applies the law which he has already enunciated. Typical 
is his judgment in the case of Dalrymfie v. Dalrymple, reported 
in Haggard (vol. ii., p. 54). In that case he was called upon to 
decide whether a marriage entered upon by civil contract without 
a religious celebration according to the law of Scotland was valid, 
one of the parties being an English oflScer on service, quartered 
in Scotland. Of the objection raised on this score he makes 
short work : 

“ Being entertained in an English court, the case must be 
adjudicated according to the principles of English law applicable 
to such a case. But the only principle applicable to such a case 
by the law of England is that the validity of Miss G.’s marriage 
rights must be tried by reference to the law of the country where, 
if they emit at all, they hod their origin. Having furnished this 
principle, the law of England withdraws altogether, and leaves 
the legal question to theexclusive judgment of the law of Scotland.” 
He passes on to an elaborate analysis of the general Roman and 
Canon Law of marriage, and then to a consideration of the 
marriage law of Scotland, in order to see in what instances it 
has “ resiled ” from the general law. He reviews first the opinions 
of aU the authoritative Scottish jurists, and next the judicial 
decisions of the Scottish Courts, and finally enunciates the rule 
that by the law of Scotland “ the marriage contract de prcesenti 
does not require consummation in order to become very matri- 
mony ; that it does ipao facto et ipao jure constitute the relation 
of man and wife.” 

Similar in its general framework is the judgment in lAndo v. 
Belisario{i Haggard, 216), wkere he has to determine the validity 
not of a Scottish but of a Je\^i8h marriage — a new point in the 
English Courts. Here, in the same thorough fashion, he examines 
and weighs the opinions of the various Rabbinic authorities upon 
the question whether a betrothal carried out with certmn cere- 
monies ranks as a binding marriage contract, and in the end, 
feeling himself, as he Ba}nB, to be on novel groimd, “on which 
doubts ought to be entertained and questions sifted with great 
caution,” he frames a few particular questions which he addresses 
to the Jew ish authorities ; and upon the answers to these questions 
ho later gives his judgment. “ If,*’ he remarks, “ I were to deter- 
mine the question of marriage on princijdes difierent from the 
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eBtablished authoritieB amongBt the Jews as now oertified, I 
should be unhinging every institution^ and taking upon myself 
the responsibility as Ecclesiastical Judge, in oppositicHi to those 
who possess a more natural right to determine on questions of 
this kind.” 

The principle here laid down that domicile does not involve 
an unlimited subjection to the ordinary laws of the country, he 
affirms again in one of the last decisions he gave as judge of the 
Consistory Court — Reading v. Smith, 1821 (2 Haggard, 371), when 
the question was as to the validity of a marriage celebrated in 
South Africa between two British subjects which would have 
been void by the local law. He held that the marriage was 
good, because of the circumstances that the'husband was an officer 
in the British forces occupsring the country, the parties had been 
married by the English chaplain, and the marriage had stood 
for twenty-five years. He was free to apply equitable principles, 
because “ while the English decisions have established the rule 
that a foreign marriage, valid according to the law of the place 
where celebrated, is good everywhere ebe, they have not e c<mr 
verso established that marriages of British subjects, not good 
according to the general law of the place where celebrated, are 
universally to be regarded as invalid in England.” 

Though willing to apply equitable justice wherever he felt it 
open to him. Sir William Scott never allowed himself to be moved 
from the strict administration of the established law by vague 
considerations of humanity. At the outset of his judgment in 
Evans v. Evans (1 Haggard, 36), where he defined the conditions 
of “ legal cruelty ” as a ground of divorce in a way which has 
never been excelled, he states his maxim concisely : “ Humanity 
is the second virtue of the Courts, but undoubtedly the first is 
justice.” It was the same outlook which led him t^> hold in the 
trial of The Slave Grace — which came to him on appeal from the 
Vice-Admiralty Court of Antigua — ^that the temporary residence 
in England of a negro slave without manumission susx^ends, but 
does not extinguish, the status of slavery of a person who after 
such residence voluntarily returns to a country where slavery is 
legal. The decision aroused great opposition at the time and 
is of only academic interest to-day ; but though the last of 
Stowell’s reported judgments, it is impregnated with the same 
mastery of principle and unswerving respect for the law as his 
Admiralty decisions in priae law. It is significant that in a 
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letter to ]i&. Ju^tioe Story he expreesed his personal disgust at 
the ocaitiiiuaiioe of slavery in the West Indies, and that the 
American jurist in reply deolar^ hm complete agreement with 
his reasoning in this judgment. 

As he did not allow personal feeling to influence his judgment 
in times of peace, so in times of war he was not swayed by 
national antipathies in considerations of national interest. 
Foreign critics have indeed accused him of undue severity ; but 
the complaint is rather that the law which he administered was 
oppressive upon neutrals than that he administered it with par- 
tiality or national bias in favour of captors. And in defence of 
his attitude towards neutrals, it should be pointed out that he 
was judge of the Admiralty Court when England was fluting 
for her national existenoe, and when Napoleon sought to make 
neutrals his instruments in the war against English commerce. 
The supreme justification of Stowell’s decrees is that the United 
States, whose merchants had been hardest hit by them, came 
afterwards to recognize their equity and to follow them when 
they became belligerent. 

Prise liaw. — ^To turn now to these decisions, it is unnecessary 
to summarize the Prize Law of Elngiand as it was established by 
StoweU. All one can do is to notice a few points which illustrate 
his general outlook, and some of the rules which he laid down. His 
judgment delivered during the first year of his office (17^), in the 
case of The Jfarid (1 C. Rob., 360), one of a fleet of Swedish mer- 
chantmen which was sailing under convoy of a ship of war, and 
in pursuance of the principles of the Armed Neutrality resisted 
visHation and search by a Brit^i cruiser, has become a classic 
of International Law. He enunciates in two sentences the proper 
character of the Prize Court as a tribunal where the law of nations 
is administered. The seat of judicial authority is locally here 
in the belligerent ooimtry, according to the known law and prac- 
tice of nations, but the law itself has no locality. It is the duty 
of the judge sitting in an Admiralty Court not to deliver occasional 
and shifting opinions to serve present pmposes and particular 
national interests, but to administer with indifference that justice 
which the law of nations hedds out without distinction to inde- 
pendent States, some happening to be neutral and some belli- 
gerent.’’ And upcm the merits of the case before him he insists 
that the usages aiMl praotioe of natkms have recognized the right 
the beiljgerent to j^roteot himself through search of sospeoted 
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ships against assistance being given to his enemy by neutrals, 
and he sweeps away the loose arguments urged in support of the 
rules of the Armed Neutrality that c5onvoyed ships should be free 
from search. “Upon such unauthorized speculations it is not 
necessary for me to descant ; the law and practice of nations (I 
include particularly the practice of Sweden when it happens to be 
belligerent) give them no sort of countenance, and until that law 
and practice are newly modelled in such a way as may surrender 
the honour and ancient rights of some nations to the present con- 
veniences of other nations (which nations may perhaps remember 
to forget them when they happen to be themselves belligerent), 
no reverence is due to them : they are the elements of that system 
which, if it is consistent, has for its real purpose an entire aboli- 
tion of capture in war, that is, in other words, to change the 
nature of hostility as it has ever existed among mankind, and to 
introduce a state of things not yet seen in the world — ^that of a 
military war and a commercial peace.” The Declaration of 
London of 1908 proposes indeed the renunciation of the right 
of search of convoyed neutral vessels, so that the exact point 
decided in the case may be obsolete ; but the principles which 
are laid down in this judgment as to the bindingness of inter- 
national practice, till by the consent of nations it is changed, 
remain of abiding validity. 

Lord Stowell conceived the position of a Prize Court in its full 
dignity and responsibility as an international Court , administering 
not the national judge’s theories, but the acknowledged practict* of 
nations, and he defined this conception most eloquently in a case 
where he had to determine whether a belligerent could set up a 
Prize Court in neutral territory {The Flad Oyen, 1 C. Rob., 135). 
A French privateer had carried an English prize vessel into 
Bergen, and there procured its condemnation by the French 
Consul. In repudiating the condemnation ho declares : “ It is 
my duty not to admit that because one nation has thought 
proper to depart from the common usage of the world and to 
treat the notice of mankind in a new and unprecedented manner, 
that I am on that account under the necessity of acknowledging 
the efficacy of such a novel institution, merrfy because general 
theory might give it a degree of ooimtenance independent of all 
practice from the earliest history of mankind. The institution 
must conform to the text-law and likewise to the constant usage 
upon the matter.” He neither introduced new doctrines him- 
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self, nor could he respect their introduction by foreign powers. 
His function, as he understood it, was where a clear practice 
did not exist, to define exactly, by application to particular and 
varying cases, the general principles that were to be found in the 
works of the great publicists ; where it did exist, to follow it and 
if necessary amplify its scope. 

Among the doctrines hitherto attended with doubt, which Lord 
Stowell placed upon a certain foundation, was the illegality of 
trading with the enemy during war. In the case of The Hoop 
(1799, 1 C. Rob., 196) he reviewed the large number of oases 
decided by the English Lords of Appeal during the eighteenth 
century, and, bringing to their support the statements of 6301 - 
kershoek, he enunciated the clear principle that “ all trading with 
the pubho enemy unless with the permission of the Sovereign 
is interdicted.” The disability of an alien enemy to sue in the 
Courts is the reason for the prohibition ; since a state in which 
contracts cannot be enforced cannot be a state of legal com- 
merce.” The excellence of this, as of so many of Stowell’s 
judgments, is not that it introduces a new rule, but that it 
elucidates the existing doctrine and confirms it with reason. His 
staternent of the rule is an illustration of Pope’s words, 

“ What oft was held, but ne’er so well expressed.” 

The doctrine of “trade domicil in war” is another to which 
he gave definiteness and stability. In iiis day the requirements 
of domicil for the purposes of the personal law had not been 
thorouglily investigated ; but sitting as a Prize Court judge he 
was concerned with a different kind of domicil — viz., the quahty 
of residence in, or association with, a foreign country which was 
necessary to clothe a man with enemy or neutral character. 

The object of the prohibition of trade with the enemy and the 
confiscation of enemy ships and cargoes being to prevent the 
increase of wealth which commoroe brings, the belligerent attached 
enemy character to a merchant not according to his nationality, 
but according to his place of residence or his place of business. 
If a British or an enemy subject, either before or during the war, 
removed to a neutral country and hona fide took up his residence 
there, then his mnocent trading did not offend against the 
belligerent ; if, on the other hand, a neutral subject took up his 
residence or established a business house in England or in an 
enemy country, his ship or his cargo received the national 
character of its origin: Under the influence indeed of the ideas 
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of the French Revolution which emphasized the principle of 
nationality, the French Prize Courts adopted another criterion 
of enemy character, and made it depend upon the political 
allegiance of the subject. Thus it was held in the case of Le 
Ha^y, 1802, that a neutral merchant domiciled in a belligerent 
country did not acquire a belligerent character, and his property 
at sea was neutral property. 

The new doctrine, however, found no favour with StoweD. 
Every person domiciled in an enemy state, whether a bom 
subject of that state or not, he regarded as an enemy, and hQ 
condemned his ship or cargo if captured (c/. The Indian Chief y 
1801, 3 C. Rob., 12). Conversely, every person domiciled in a 
neutral country, whether a British or a neutral or an enemy 
subject, he regarded for purposes of maritime capture as a neutral 
(c/. The DancmSy 1802, 4 C. Rob., 255). This was the general 
rule, but with his strict application of the law in favour of captors 
StoweU further laid down in The Jonge KUtssine (1804, 5 C. Rob. , 
302) that a merchant may have mercantile concerns in two coun- 
tries, and if he acts as a merchant of both must be liable to be 
considered as a subject of both. Hence the cargo derived from 
the business house of a neutral owner in the enemy country 
might be condemned. On the other hand, he pointed out in 
The Herman (1802, 4 C. Rob., 228) that "‘when a person has a 
house of trade in the neutral country, and one in Great Britain 
secondary to his house in the neutral coimtry, that he may carry 
on trade with the enemy from his first house cannot be denied, 
provided it does not originate from his house in London, nor vest 
an interest in that house.’’ And while the intention of permanent 
residence in a country was necessary in his day to fix domicil 
for civil purposes, he held, as the nature of the case required, 
that a trade domicil for the purpose of establishing enemy or 
neutral character might be more easily acquired. Any residence 
or establishment in the country for commercial purposes such as 
made a person’s trade or business contribute to and form part of the 
resources of such country was sufficient, whether or not there was 
an intention to make the coimtry a permanent home. The trade 
domicil, again, might be lost as easily as it was gained. Stoweli 
formulated the two main rules which still govern the subject of 
commercial domicil in the cases of The Harmony (1800, 2 C. Rob., 
322) and The Indian Chief (1801, 3 C. Rob., 12). In the former 
he pointed out that time is the grand ingredient in constituting 
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domicil ... be the occupation what it may, it cannot happen 
but with few exceptions that a mere length of time shall not con- 
stitute a domicU/’ while in the latter he declared 4 ‘‘ The character 
that is gained by residence ceases by residence ; it is an adventi- 
tious character which no longer adheres to him (the merchant) 
from the moment that he puts himself in motion hona fide to quit 
the country sine animo revertendi.^^ 

Some modem writers have denied that there should be any 
difference between trade domicil in time of war and personal 
domicil in time of peace, but the distinction is reasonably based 
on the different purpose and consequences of the two statutes, 
and it has been regarded by both English and American Courts 
for a century ; and Stowell’s standard of domicil for prize purposes 
has been throughout adopted. 

It would be tedious to mention the decisions in which Lord 
Stowell defined the English rule as regards contraband, absolute 
and conditional, and the penalty for its carriage, the conditions 
of a blockade by notice and de fctcto, and the varying penalties 
for its breach, unneutral service by carriage of despatches or 
military oificers of the enemy, and the legal consequences attach- 
ing to it, the effect of recapture of a prize, and of the transfer of a 
cargo in transitu by a beUigerent to a neutral owner, and tlie 
engagement by a neutral in the colonial and coasting trade of the 
enemy. SufiSce it to say that he settled our Prize Law upon all 
these points, and, though circumstances have changed, and inter- 
national agrtements have largely cut down the rights of maritime 
capture, his judgments still remain the surest guide upon Prize 
Law, and mark out with scarcely an exception the proper limit 
of interference with neutral trade. 

The Doctrine of Continuous Voyage. — On one point, indeed, 
modern pract ice has countenanced an extension of a rule which 
ho formulated, beyond the point to which he applied it. In 
order to evade the prohibition against carrying merchandise 
from the French and Dutch Colonic during the Napoleonic 
wars, the shippers of the United States were m the habit of 
consigning the goods in the first place to some neutral port 
in the United States or elsewhere, and then transhipping them 
on another vessel which brought them to Europe as colour- 
able American merchandise. Lord Stowell, however, crushed 
this evasion in condemning The Mairia^ No. 3 (5 C. Bob., 365), and 
The WiUmm^ No. 2 (t&uf., p. 685). The Court, he insisted, did 
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not regard the fiction, but the fact, and if the cargo were in fact 
destined for the enemy’s country, or in fact derived from the 
enemy’s colony, then it was confiscated whether it was nominally 
consigned to, or had been nominally transhipped from, a neutral 
port. “ The truth may not always be discernible, but when it is 
discovered, it is according to the truth and not according to the 
fiction that we are to give to the transaction its character and 
denomination. If the voyage from the place of lading be not 
really ended, it matters not by what aots the party may have 
evinced his desire of making it appear to have ended.” 

But in the case of ordinary contraband trading he did not apply 
the so-called doctrine of continuous voyage. A ship, he said, 
could only be condemned out of her own mouth, and the articles 
to be confiscated must be taken in delicto, in the actual prosecu- 
tion of the voyage to an’enemy’s port {The Imina, 3 C. Rob., 167). 
Though there might be the strongest reason to suspect the 
ultimate hostile destination of her cargo, yet, if her own port of 
delivery were neutral, the cargo was immune. The growth of 
railways and the desire of belligerents to compensate themselves 
for the loss of offensive rights which the Declaration of Paris has 
entailed, by pressing those that remain, have led to the application 
of the rule of continuous voyage to any cargo of contraband goods 
which is ultimately destined for the enemy’s forces. Long 
disputed, the usage has received the sanction of the Declaration of 
London as regards goods which are absolute contraband, though 
not as regards those which are only conditional contraband. 
To another innovation of latter-day belligerents which has not 
yet received, and it may be hoped will never receive, international 
sanction, Lord Stowell lent no countenance, viz., the destruction 
of neutral prizes before proper condemnation in a Prize Court, 
without making compensation to the neutral owner, if in the end 
the guilt of the vessel were not proved. His opinions upon the 
proper treatment of prizes by the captor are set out in his last 
recorded prize judgment, The Felicity (1819, 2 Dodson, 381). 

In all cases of capture, he says, it is the captor’s first duty to 
bring in the prize to port for adjudication. “ If impossible to 
bring in, the next duty is to destroy enemy’s property. Where 
doubtful whether enemy’s property and impossible to bring in, 
no such obligation arises, and the safe and proper course is to 
dismiss. When it is neutral, the act of destruction cannot be 
justified to the neutral owner by the gravest importance of such 
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an act to the public service of the captor’s own state ; to the 
neutral it can only be justified under any such circumstances by 
a full restitution in value. These are rules so clear in principle 
and established in practice, that they require neither reasoning 
nor precedent to illustrate or support them,” 

It has been said of sermons that, while dealing with eternal 
subjects, they tend to be the most ephemeral literature ; and so 
it mighty 86dd of prize judgments, that though concerned with 
International Law, they tend to be the most national expressions 
of judicial opinion. But at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century Stowell in England, and to a smaller degree Marshall in 
the United States, bringing to their national Prize Courts two of the 
greatest inteUects of the time, realized the ideal character of the 
jurisdiction entrusted to them, and established an Anglo-Saxon 
law of prize which may truly be described as “ a light to the 
nations.” It is one of the surest testimonies of the stability of 
Stowell’s work that the Declaration of London, which was 
recently drawn up by representatives of the great Powers to 
serve as a code of maritime law in war, embodies many of the 
rules which ho formulated when sitting as judge of the British 
Prize Court. And the International Convention for the establish- 
merit of an International Prize Court, which was promoted by 
the British Government and signed by the delegates of all the 
Po Wei'S at The Hague Peace Conference, 1907, gives reality at 
last to that ideal of the Prize Court which he upheld, as a tribunal 
administering the law of nations, by providing for the constitu- 
tion of an appeal court in matters of prize, which shall be as 
well in fact as in theory, and both in its membership and the 
law it applies, international. 
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The accepted tradition calls Jeremy Bentham a jurist. But 
there is nothing paradoxical in the statement that in any true and 
proper sense of the term he is not a jurist at all. It may be 
conceded that upon English legislation in the domain of the 
penal law, and in the sphere of the procedure, both civil and 
criminal, and in the great revolution, whereby the fusion of law 
and equity was accomplished, his influence was paramoimt. 
It is not doubted that he had a very extended knowledge of 
the English law of his day, but he knew little, if anything, of 
the history of that system for the study of which the materials 
were so abundant. He gravely records “a curious fact, that 
in Henry the VI. ’s time the judges had laid a plot for getting 
all the land in the Kingdom (hke the priests), by outlawing 
all whom they Uked — with great formalities always, but no 
grounds. The abuse was got rid of by somebody declaring 
that this should not be done.” A writer who can make such an 
assertion has, of course, no pretension to legal scholarship. 
Bentham had but to look into the Year Books of that reign, or 
to read the De Laudibus of Fortescue, then a Chief Justice, to 
ascertain that what he took for history was as absurd as the 
statements of Horn’s Mirror. Bentham knew not his Year Books 
nor his Coke, much less his Bracton, and even when criticizing 
Blackstone, he would have been much better occupied in acquiring 
an historical knowledge of the development of the common law. 
The fact is that Bentham knew English law simply as an articled 
attorney’s clerk would have known it, in the base, mechanical 
fashion of the empiricist ; he knew it as an existing body of 
arbitrary rules, but the antecedent conditions that made the law 
what it was, the marvellous phenomena of its development, never 
occurred to him as a subject of research. 

Even on the subject of the rules of evidence, where his 
views have attained such a distinct triumph in legislation, 
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Bentham was profotmdly ignorant of the reasonable basis for 
those rules. The slow and careful outgrowth of the experienoe 
pf centuries of acute practical and enlightened men, striving to 
make a jury of twelve men chosen at haphazard an adequate 
instrument for the intelligent decision of legal controversies, 
was to him a closed book. The influence of the jury system 
in the orderly development of English political liberty, whereby 
the citizen was welded to the existing government as an integral 
part of it, never occurred to him as an extraordinary political 
device. He treated the whole subject of judicial evidence as if 
the rules had been enacted in his own day, to suit merely that 
small part of the contemporaneous life of his country, which he 
appreciated, and that small part of the population which he 
imderstood. His advocacy of the abolishment of the rule that 
interested parties should not testify in courts of law took little 
account of the vivid realization by religious men that he who had 
taken an oath to speak truly with the help of Grod had taken the 
name of his Lord in vain, if he committed perjury ; and that it 
conduced more to “the greatest happiness of the greatest num- 
ber,” that parties in interest should not testify at all, rather than 
that courts should lead them into the temptation of imperilling 
their immortal souls. 

While Bentham was little versed in the historj’ of English law, 
he was profoundly ignorant of Roman and Continental law. 
His view of the Roman law was so inadequate as to cause him 
to pronoimce it “a parcel of dissertations badly dra\^Ti up.” 
Although Bauer and Weiss and their great pupil Savigny had 
created during Bent ham’s life the critical study of Roman law 
and medieval jurisprudence, although the greatest legal pheno- 
mencm in history — the survival of Roman law through the ruin 
of the Empire and through the Dark Ages — ^was fully demon- 
strated, although Savigny in his famous pamphlet had saved 
Gk^rmany from the evils of such a raw codificatimi as Bentham 
proposed for all countries, although Savigny had demonstrated 
that an historical study of the existing law was a condition 
precedent to any science of law, without which codification is 
brutmn ftUmen, Bentham never seems to have discovered that 
such men were living and writing. His fimdamental idea was that 
the legislator must first arrange a proper code of laws upon a 
philosophy of human nature borrowed from Helv6tius, which 
considered a balancing so-called pleasure and pain that igncared 
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the higher attributes of the human spirit ; then this oode so ar- 
ranged should be settled so that no body of decision in regard 
to the meaning of its provisions could ever grow up around it ; 
then this result should be made certain by never permitting any 
lawyer to become a judge, and that code so settled would be 
good and workable for any nation regardless of its existing law, 
or its past history, or its racial or social characteristics. This 
is the secret of Bentham’s offers to make the same code for 
Turkey, for Egypt, for France, for Spain, for Portugal, for 
Russia, for Switzerland, for Morocco, for the States*of our Union, 
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and for the new South American Republics. 

These facts make it apparent that Bentham has no claim to 
the title of jurist. A school of English jurists was to arise, but 
Bentham missed the opportunity of creating it. His leisure, 
his ample means, his long life, would have furnished an ideal 
setting for a great jurisconsult. But Bentham had no taste for 
that kind of labour. The mass of material which later generations 
were to use with such brilliant effect he passed by, although he 
knew its value, for he himself has told us : “Traverse the whole 
continent of Europe, ransack all the libraries belonging to all the 
jurisprudential systems of the several political States, add the 
contents together, you would not be able to compose a collection 
of cases equal in variety, in amplitude, in clearness of statement 
— ^in a word, all points taken together, in constructiveness — to 
that which may be seen to be afforded in the collection of English 
reports of adjudged cases.” Knowing all this, Bentham deliber- 
ately turned to the easier task of constructing a general political 
philosophy. Although his application of his greatest happiness 
principal was really based upon a low view of human nature, 
and although, as his letters show, like most reformers, he had the 
lowest possible view of the men with whom he came in contact, 
although he had little confidence or trust in his fellow-men in 
private life, he based his theory of a proper form of government 
upon the idea which all history disproves, but which was then so 
fashionable, that the individual human being is something divine, 
that all history and all the past have been a conspiracy against 
him, that, if permitted, he will do what is right without exertion, 
without self-conquest, because it agrees with his nature to do so. 
Thw conception finds no small part of its support in the naive 
l>elicf that conscience actually teaches us what is right, not 
merely to do what we may happen to think is right. Given this 
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fundamental concept, the remainder of Bentham’s political 
arrangements, including his form of government, universal suf- 
frage, one code for all peoples, the secret ballot, the abolition of 
the legal profession and elective judges is an easy deduction. 
It is apparent that there is nothing novel in any of his suggestions. 
Most of them somewhere had been tried with conspicuous lack of 
success. Yet at the same time, with a system based upon collec- 
tivism as his was, he was no less an ardent believer in pure indi- 
vidualism, and like all his school, until his greatest disciple John 
Stuart Mill, in his Essay on Liberty, demolished the whole Ben- 
thamite theory of government, he failed to perceive that col- 
lectivism is bound to destroy individualism, because it substitutes, 
instead of the domination of a ruler or of a ruling class, the far 
more destructive domination of a generally unfit majority. 

In England itself Bentham was never in touch with the spirit 
of his time or of his race. He once spoke to his disciple Bowring 
of the only time that he had met Edmund Burke, “I met 
Burke once at Phil Metcalf’s,” said Bentham; ‘‘he gave me 
great disgust.” This is the sole impression that the greatest 
English political philosopher, a man far more entitled to the 
appellation of jurist than Bentham, made on the man who is 
considered our foremost writer on jurisprudence. But the 
occurrence is characteristic of Bentham. He could have no 
sympathy with Burke’s cast of thought, he had none of that 
historical sense, that sense for institutions, that vast historic 
imagination, which saw the political problems of each countiy 
as a concrete thing modified by all the conditions of time, 
place, and race, of existing institutions and the influence of 
the past in molding existing sentiments and beliefs. Burke 
“ saw life steadily, and saw it whole.” Bentham never com- 
prehended the lesson that Burke was continually teaching, 
that the whole fabric of national life is an actual organism 
which acta upon individuals SkS they react upon it, that a 
nation’s law is simply a part and parcel of the national life 
and is as it is because that particular nation could have no 
other ; an idea never better expresed than by the old Roman 
poet : “ Moribus antiquis res stet Romana, virisque.” But such 
conceptions were aiien to Bentham. He once said that Pope’s 
famous line on government, “Whate’er is best administered is 
best,” was the most foolish thing ever penned. Yet Hooker’s 
no less famous saying on forms of govemmait, “The kinds 
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thereof many being, nature tieth not to any one, but leaveth 
the choice as a thing arbitrary,” is probably the wisest thing 
ever said on the subject. 

With Bentham’s influence in England we are not here con- 
cerned. What has been said will indicate that his influence out 
of England is due rather to his political ideas than to his legal 
writings. Such ascertainable facts as the evolution of the secret 
ballot are easy to follow. The present-day ballot in certain 
districts where the names of hundreds of candidates are printed 
upon it, and where a large and cumbrous volume of proposed 
laws is submitted to the voter, would be a development grotesque 
enough, if it were not so melancholy. 

The cardinal reforms of the abolition of the distinction between 
law and equity, the simplification of legal pleadings and procedure, 
the creation of tribimals which act with celerity, the registration 
of conveyances of real estate, the cheapening of legal processes, 
the substitution of fixed salaries for public ofiicials instead of 
fees, the abolition of imprisonment for debt, the creation of public 
prosecutors, the abolition of most of the exclusionary rules of 
evidence, and to a limited extent his ideas on codification, have 
foimd a ready acceptance in countries which have the English 
law^ But Bentham knew only the English system, and all his 
views were coloured by a refraction through that medium. Even 
his codes were possible to him, only because he could copy his 
principles out of that mass of “judge-made” law which he 
affected to despise. 

In the Germanic countries Bentham has never exerted any 
appreciable influence. The school of historical jurists which 
has ruled there has nothing in common with him. Its jurists 
have searched out English law for themselves. On what they 
desired to know his works had nothing to tell them. Their codes 
are constructed, not on Benthamite principles, but according to 
the views of their own jurisconsults. But in certain of the Latin 
countries Bentham has had an apparently powerful influence. 

The first writing of Bentham appeared in 1776. It was an 
assault upon the complacent optimism of Blackstone’s Commen- 
taries, It has no real importance. But his next work, published 
in 1789, was his Introdvction to the Principles of Morale and 
Legislai^ion, Practically all the main doctrines of Bentham arc 
contained in it. Just before this time Bentham had met Etienne 
Dumont, a Genevese, who became vastly interested in Bentham’s 
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ideas, and as an earnest disciple spent years on Bentham’s 
volnminous manuscripts, beating them into coherence and intelli- 
gibility, cutting out their purely local matter and giving them a 
finished French form. 

Through Dumont, Bentham’s ideas, became known to Mira- 
beau. Later he became somewhat intimate with Talleyrand. 
The fair and peaceful beginning of the French Revolution offered 
Bentham an opportunity. He sent to Abb6 MouUet his treatise 
on the Tactics of Ddiiberaiivc Assemblies y and in March, 1790, he 
sent a report for the organization of the French judiciary. Then, 
in 1791, he offered to establish in France a model prison after the 
style of his “Panopticon.” His scheme was printed by the 
A^mbly, and his ardent “love of humanity ” was recognized. 
In 1792 the title of French citi 2 en was conferred upon him. But 
a legislative body that was about to burst into the atrocities 
of the Terror had little use for parliamentary tactics or model 
prisons or schemes of penal reform. Bentham himself learned 
something from the horrors of the French Revolution. He w'as 
no longer so radical, and he records that he voted in 1800 to make 
Bonaparte First CJonsul. 

In the meantime Dumont had been working on his French 
redactions of Bent ham’s manuscripts. In 1802 he published 
under Bentham ’s name three volumes entitled Traites de Legisla- 
tion civile et penale. Volume one contained the General Principles 
of Legislation and Principles of a Civil Code ; volume two, Princi- 
ples of a Penal Code ; and volume three, the proposals for a model 
prison. These writings created a great stir in Europe, especially 
in Spain. In 1811 Dumont published Bentham’s Theory of 
Punishments and RewardSy the valuable part of w'hich was due 
to Beccaria. Still later, in 1816, was published by the inde- 
fatigable Dumont the Tactics of Ddiberative Assemblies and the 
Treatise on Political Fallacies, Finally, in 1813, came the 
Treatise on Judicial Proofs and the Jvdicicd Organization and 
Codification. Practically all of Bentham’s European reputation 
was based upon Dumont’s publications, and Englishmen dis- 
covered Bentham by way of the Continent. 

Dumont had striven in 1802 in his Preface to soften Bentham’s 
radicalism and render his views acceptable to moderate i)eoj>le. 
He had expressly disclaimed for Bentham any preference for any 
particular form of government, had claimed that Bentham was 
antagonistic to those political theories which begin by attacking 
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existing institutions, and had asserted that Bentham believed 
that legal reforms can be accomplished only when government 
has stability, and that Bentham’s sole aim was to prevent the over- 
turning of authority and revolutions in property and power. 
It may be that this Preface is what caused Bentham long after- 
wards to declare that Dumont imderstood not a word of his 
meaning. Be that as it may, it is doubtless true that Dumont 
obtained a hearing for Bentham’s doctrines. 

By 1810 Bentham was persuaded that his fame was extended 
over the civilized world. He thought that codes on his principles 
were being proposed in France and Germany. His hope was 
preposterous as to Gtermany ; as to France, he had whoUy miscon- 
ceived the situation. France — unlike England — had no single 
and coherent body of law applicable throughout the whole 
country. As Voltaire said, a man travelling in France changed 
laws as often as he changed horses. In such a condition it is 
apparent that a code is the only remedy, and the Napoleonic 
Code was designed by French lawyers to meet that condition ; 
but it merely adapted for the whole country what was found to 
be best in the various local jurisdictions. Bentham never con- 
ceived of codification for such reasons as existed in France. He 
had England in his eye. His scheme was to abolish the legal 
profession, to wipe out the law reports, and to reach the Utopia 
where ever3^ man could be his own lawyer. His theory of judicial 
proofs had no effect upon French law', for the reason that France 
had not the English law' of evidence. It may be said that so far 
as the actual law of France is concerned, Bentham had no effect 
whatever ; for in legislation the greatest good of the greatest 
number, as a workable principle, comes in the end to mean simply 
that the majority ought to have what it w^ants. 

But in the meantime Bentham had found a number of disciples 
in Spain. Jovellanos, a member of the Spanish Junta, had written 
treatises upon legislation in Bentham’s vein. Nunez, the 
Librarian at the University of Salamanca, applied Bentham’s 
ideas to a plan for national education in a manner quaint enough ; 
and in 1820 he published a volume on The Spirit of Bentham, 
which has been characterized as the “best existing exposition 
of Benthamism.” Nunez had the cruelty to say of the faithful 
Dumont: “Sir Bentham (sic) handed to Mr. Dumont (/fie) 
original MSS. of his theories, from which the latter composed 
those undigested French treatises that till now have kept under 
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eoUpse that light of Bentham’s which glimmered through them.** 
The book on Prisons was translated into Spanish as early as 1819, 
and translations of his other works continued to appear, so that, 
to quote Seiior Silvela, between 1820 and 1845 “no other foreign 
author exercised in Spain so great an authority as Bentham.’* 
Borrow relates that in 1842, while travelling in Spain, he was 
welcomed by an Alcalde on Cape Finisterre, who had upon his 
shelves all the works of the “ grand Baintham,*’ and compared 
him to Solon, Plato, and even Lope de Vega. The latter com- 
parison seemed to Borrow somewhat overstrained. 

In the period between 1808 and 1812, while Spain was in 
revolt against Joseph Bonaparte, some attention was paid to 
legislation, but it was not until the outbreak against Perdinand 
in 1820 that Bentham’s influence became apparent. The Con- 
stitution was restored. Bentham sent to the Cortes a present 
of his collected writings. He wrote pamphlets on Spanish affairs. 
Then he turned to Portugal, which had just adopted the Spanish 
Constitution, freely criticizing what he considered its defects. 
The Cortes of Portugal received a present of his works, which 
was gratefull}^ accepted. He vTote another letter to Spain 
strongly opposing a second chamber for the Cortes, but as usual 
he had England in his eye, for he argued against a House of 
Peers, while the Spanish and Portuguese had in mind a second 
representative chamber. 

In August, 1820, the Spanish Cortes entered upon the work 
of drafting a penal code, and Count Toreno, the President of the 
Cortes, addressing Bentham as the “light of Legislation and 
Benefactor of Man,’* sent to Bentham a draft of the proposed 
code for suggestions. Bentham’s answer was a querulous 
criticism of the Cortes for not having applied to him. Bentham 
suggested to the dignified Spanish aristocrat that he was a 
fimctionarv who had points of his oun to further, and that he 
would be likely to use the suggestions to give support to his o^vn 
viev'S. The stately note of cold politeness, says Mr. Kenny, in 
which Toreno acknowledged Bentham’s answer, “ affords a fine 
picture of Castilian dignity; wounded, yet still courteous.’* 
Bentham continued to pour out letters to Toreno against the 
existing legislation of Spain, with an utter disregard for existing 
conditions. But the political revolution in Spain, enforced 
by French bayonets, soon put an end to Constitution 
Cortes. 
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In the Spanish possessions in America Bentham from the first 
took a deep interest. He seriously considered going to Mexico 
in the company of Aaron Burr, who was to become emperor, 
while Bentham was to play the Tribonian to Burr’s Justinian. 
Certainly Bentham would have fitted the rdle, for he was a closer 
approach to Tribonian than he was to great philosophical jurists 
like Ulpian or Papinian. Miranda, the Spanish revolutionist in 
South America, had known Bentham in London, and Bentham 
would have been glad to foUow him to Venezuela, for he was 
convinced that his laws would be received there with glad acclaim, 
but Miranda died in a Spanish prison. 

Bolivar and Santander were ardent Benthamites, and sedulously 
cultivated the Benthamite plant of reform in that most congenial 
soil. It is computed that in 1830 forty thousand volumes of 
Bentham’s works in French were sold in Spanish America 
alone. Among those races every educated man studied his 
vTitings as those of another Lycurgus or Solon. Rivadavia, the 
legislator of Buenos Ayres, was his pupil ; Jos^ del Valle, the 
President of Guatemala, was another pupil. They, as well as 
Andrade, the Brazilian Minister, corresponded with the sage 
regarding the legislation of their States. The constitutions and 
all of the l&ws of the new republics show traces of Bentham’s 
influence. His works were used as textbooks in the schools ; 
though, sad to relate, his earnest disciple, Bolivar, when ho 
turned Dictator in 1826, forbade the use of his master’s works 
in the public schools. The remarkable instability of these 
Benthamite governments is probably the best commentary upon 
the value of Bentham’s political theories. 

In the department of the penal law his influence has been of 
great and constantly increasing value. The amelioration of 
punishments and the adaptation of penalties to offences, through 
the work of Bentham re-enforcing Beccaria, can be traced in the 
legislation of every civilized country. But this change a careful 
student of social conditions would be more likely to ascribe to 
the increasing density of the population and to the greater 
efficiency of the police, acting in connection with a greater and 
oftentimes mistaken regard for human life. It has been claimed 
that once his Panopticon prison scheme was put into successful 
operation in Russia. The ideas which it embodied— BoUtary 
confinement, constant surveillance, ph 3 mical health for prisoners, 
and their application to laborious pursuits are now common^ 
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places in all prison discipline. But those ideas belong not so 
much to Bentham as to Howard. 

One proposal of Bentham, that of reducing and fixing the 
armed force of nations, now seems to have some chance of 
realization. He proposed it in the closing years of the eighteenth 
century, a singularly inopportune time. Bismarck in 1877 
sneered at its utter impracticabihty ; yet the impending danger 
of national bcmkruptcies may bring it about. In the kindred 
realm of “ international law,” a phrase which Bentham invented, 
he has been a living force. It is apparent that a Benthamic 
code is the only solution for a law of nations, and as early as 
1789 Bentham had worked out a theory of international law, 
which Wheaton has pubUshed in his History, AQ subsequent 
attempts at codification of the law of nations are largely based 
on Bentham ’s proposals. 

Bentham ’s advice to France in 1793 to emancipate her colonies 
as a sedative for her evil condition has been answered by the vast 
colonial development, not only of France, but of Germany and 
England. He was not any more successful in his advocacy of 
the abolition of the jury, whose value in reconciling the citizen 
to a system of law he never seems to have understood. His 
proposal to abolish banking and bankers as ‘"always hurtful to 
every State ” shows that he never understood what has been the 
most potent engine in the development of modem industrifdism. 
Dumont had a saying of anything that seemed to him good, “C’est 
convainquant, c’est la verity meme, c’est presque Benthamique,” 
yet nothing could be more wholly absurd than Bentham’s proposal 
to Mehemet Ali in 1828 to give to Egypt a Constitution minted 
on a Benthamite die. One of the humorous applications of 
Bentham’s teachings is that Stanhope carried with him to Greece 
the Table of the Springs of Action^ with which he tried to in- 
doctrinate Byron, then fighting for the Greeks ; but (as Leslie 
Stephen dryly remarks) “the poet, however, thought with some 
plausibihty that he was a better judge of human passions than 
the philosopher.” Bentham’s impassioned address to the Greeks 
was no doubt of no little influence in foisting upon them their 
unfortunate career as a pitiable republic. Bentham’s admirers 
would gladly forget that in 1830 he advocated putting the public 
offices up for sale to the highest bidder. In these United States 
under our newly devised system of primary bidloting, that par- 
ticular one of the Benthamite dreams wiU jnrobdbly become a 
reality. 
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It is painful to be compelled to admit that he is exOToising 
so little influence. But the reasons are not far to seek. The 
ultimate dogmas of Bentham are mere words without meaning. 
The greatest good to the greatest number means absolutely 
nothing. It is one thing to-day in any given ooimtry, it is 
another thing to-morrow. For one race it produces a par- 
ticular result, for another race it leads to a wholly different 
result. In legislation it is as barren and jejune as in morals. 
In morals it means that a man should do what is right, while 
in legislation it means nothing more than that legislation should 
be good. The argument in its last analysis becomes one that 
whatever is right from a moral standpoint, or whatever is 
good from a legislative standpoint, decides what makes for 
the greatest happiness of the greatest number. It is no more 
definite or satisfying than to say that a legislator should strive 
for the good of his country. On such a principle everything 
that Bentham attacked can be defended, just as he had no diffi- 
culty in defending duelling as furnishing a remedy for a wrong 
that the law did not redress. The difficulty is never in being 
ready to enact laws that are good ; the real trouble is to settle 
what laws are good. 

Then, too, Bentham ’s balancing of pains and pleasures, his 
various sancticms for a law as satisfying his test, by conducing 
to physical, social, political, or reUgious pleasure rather than 
detriment, have not proved of any particular value, except that 
in their apphcation to the penal law they have some sort of 
surface validity. But upon analysis they will be foimd to be 
resolvable into the proposition, so far as penalties are concerned, 
that the punishment of an offender should go no farther than the 
interest of the offender and the general interest of society demand. 
To reconcile those considerations is the real difficulty, although 
by Bentham ’s formulae it can very plausibly be maintained that 
a criminal who has such a congenital physical organization as to 
be at all dangerous to society should be put to death. Those 
Russian enthusiasts who saw so much to admire in Bentham's 
writings found it sufficiently painful to make the wholly useless 
attempt to reconcile Bentham ’s pohtical theories with the main- 
tenance of the Ozar’s autocracy. Men arc more easily satisfied 
with words than with facts. The difficulty in legislation has 
always been that many are called to the task, but few are chosen. 
Average men find a Cleon or a Bentham far more convincing 
than an Aristotle or a Burke. 
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But although Bentham died consoling himself with the thought 
that his efforts to uplift the world had been thwarted by a base 
conspiracy of George III., he yet had his happy moments. In 
1823 he visited Paris, where the venerable sage, with his long 
white hair and snuff-coloured garments, excited among the lively 
and impressionable Gauls the greatest enthusiasm. One day 
during his stay, casually and unannounced, he visited one of the 
higher courts. The whole body of advocates, that legal pro- 
fession whom he had never ceased to denounce, generously rose 
and paid to him the highest marks of respect. The judges upon 
the bench, whose function and authority he had done so much 
to undermine, invited him to the seat of honour ; and there we 
shall leave him. 



MITTERMAIERi 


Carl Joseph Anton Mittbrmaier was born at Munich on 
August 5, 1787. His father was an apothecary, a man of ex- 
cellent training in natural science, with a quick intelligence and 
a disposition benevolent almost to eccentricity. His mother 
is depicted to us as a busy woman, with a clear, calm, and shrewd 
imderstanding. His father’s brother-in-law, Zimmermann, was 
a seafaring man, and had been helmsman to Captain Cook, the 
celebrated circumnavigator of the world. The sailor’s stirring 
description of distant lands found the boy a receptive hearer, 
and served to awaken that yearning for foreign travel which 
Mittermaier kept to his last days. 

Mittermaier’s Life. — His father died at an early age ; and 
upon the second marriage of his mother the youth was sent to a 
-school kept by a clergyman, a man of stern and narrow mind, 
whose wide acquaintance, however, with ancient and modern 
tongues served to instil into his pupil the liking and knowledge 
of foreign languages. His later linguistic accomplishments, the 
product of the seed thus sown, were imusual in a German 
kiholar, and secured for him the friendship and admiration of 
many foreigners whose acquaintance he made on his numerous 
journeys and in his varied correspondence. 

On entering the Munich Lyceum, he applied himself with zest 
to natural science ; this he never forsook in later years, endeavour- 

^ The author of this biographical sketch was a colleague of Mittermaier 
at Heidelberg. Hr. GolcLchmidt himself became the most famous Gorman 
jurist of his day in commercial law, and at his death, twenty years ago, was 
one of Europe's greatest legal scientists. The article here translated was 
published first in the Archiv fur civilistische Praxis^ 1867, vol. vii., p, 417, and 
afterwards in the author’s VermisekU Schriften^ 1901, vol. i., p. 653. 

A few lines have been inserted from the Notice of Mittermaier’s life given 
in the Preface to the French translation (1868) of Mittermaior’s Criminal 
Procedure in England, Scotland, and the United States ; that translation 
was made by A. Ghaufiard, Judge at Albi. 

The present translation is by Dr. Victor von Borosini, of Hull House, 
Chicago. 
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ing always to turn it to account in his legal studies. His plan 
then was to become a mining engineer, and he took the pre- 
liminary examination for this when he was thirteen. But on 
account of his apparently weak constitution his stepfather refused 
him permission to follow either this occupation or that of a 
physician, which he next preferred. At sixteen he entered the 
law course of the University of Landshut, but he attended the 
lectures on anatomy and medicine as well as those on law and 
philosophy. His scanty resources obliged him to earn money 
by giving private lessons ; but amidst all these tasks he showed 
even at this stage the indefatigable nature of his industry 
by producing while yet a student a treatise (never printed) on 
Natural Law. As a private tutor he came into close relations 
with Von Zentner (then minister of State, formerly professor at 
Heidelberg) who took a kindly interest in his welfare. On com- 
pleting his course at the University he practised at Munich, 
mostly in criminal cases, before the provincial court of the Au 
suburb. His thorough knowledge of foreign tongues attracted 
the attention of the great criminalist of the time, Anselm von 
Feuerbach, who had come from the University of Landshut to 
draft the criminal code for the Bavarian government. Feuerbach 
made him his secretary, with the special work of making excerpts 
from the French and Italian codes and draft-codes. 

Mittermaier had in view an academic career, and planned 
therefore to train himself thoroughly by pursuing studies at some 
other university. The government dotted him a travelling 
scholarship of 600 florins ; not so much indeed with a view to 
seeing any productive results, as merely to recognize his merits, 
and to gladden his brief remaining span of life ; for at this time 
the fragile youth of twenty-one (as he himself, grey with years, 
afterwards recounted with much zest on the occasion of the 
fiftieth anniversary of his doctorate) was regarded by all, himself 
included, as doomed by an incurable tuberculosis ; and a year 
longer at the most was Plotted to him on earth. 

At Zentner’s suggestion, he went to Heidelberg, and there 
studied under such masters as Martin, Heise, Thibaut, Zachariae, 
and Kluber. To enlarge his income, he continued to do private 
tutoring ; and the consequence of this overwork was a dangerous 
attack of fever. While still convalescent, he received an ap- 
pointment from the Bavarian government as professor of the 
newly-founded University of Innsbruck. He accordingly applied 
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for his doctorate at Heidelberg, which was awarded on March 29, 
1 809. His thesis was entitled Void Jvdgmenta in Criminal Cases} 
His first large treatise, likewise in the field of criminal procedure, 
dates in the same year — Theory of Proof in Criminal Procedure,^ 
But through the publishers’ bankruptcy it did not appear 
until 1821, when Heyer of Darmstadt published it under the 
same title. 

Before Mitteimaier entered on his duties at Innsbruck, the 
Tyrol had been freed from Bavarian rule by a popular uprising ; 
so that the young jurist was left without an appointment. After 
practising for a while with a barrister at Munich, he became 
privat-docent at Landshut. After refusing a call to Kiel, he 
received the Landshut professorate, which had been promised 
him. In the ensuing year he made his choice of a life companion 
by marrying the sister of a friend and colleague, the famous 
surgeon, Ph. F. von Walther ; and the imion proved to be one of 
unbroken happiness. The marriage was blessed with seven 
children. 

For ten years he pursued at Landshut an academic career of 
the most productive activity. Young as he was, the University 
honoured him by electing him rector three times in succession. 
Moreover, the administration of the large properties of the Uni- 
versity, hitherto managed by the government, was through his 
earnest efforts restored to the University and confided to his 
care. The scope of his courses was extensive. The course 
on Roman Legal History, which he had begun at the instigation 
of Savigny (his colleague at Landshut) he soon gave up, for he 
realized that it interfered with the necessary concentration of his 
efforts. But he gave courses in Criminal Procedure, in German 
Private Law and Legal History (one of the earliest courses on 
this subject), and also (after von Gk)enncr had been appointed 
in 1810 on the Legislative Committee in Mimich) in Civil Proce- 
dure. His already numerous writings of this period dealt with 
these three subjects. 

In the first group fall : Handbook of Criminal Procedure,^ 

1 De nuUitatHms in causts criminalibtis observai, 9pec,^ Heidelberg, 1809. 

® Theorie des Beweises im peinlic^ien Prozess, nach den gemeinen pomtiven 
Oesetzen und den Besiimmungen der Framoesiadien CivUgeaeizgdmng^ 2 parts, 
Mannheim, 1809. 

® Handhuch des peinlichen Prozesses, mit ver^eichender DarsUUunq des 
gemeinen deutsch^ Bechis und der Bestimmungen der Framimschen^ Oester^ 
reiehischen, Bayrischen und Preussisehen Kriminalgeseizgdbung^ Bd. I., Abth. i. 
and il. Heidelberg, 1810 ; Bd. ii., Heidelberg, 1812. 
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IrUroduction to the Art of Defensive Advocacy in Criminal Cases^ 
and Pvblic and Oral Pro^wre and the Jwy System?' Here 
belongs also his editorship of the Archiv fur Kriminalrecht, which 
in 1816 he took over with Konopak and Kleinschrod ; this journal, 
founded in 1798, was now called Nefues Archiv fur Kriminal- 
recht (16 vols., 1816-1833), and afterwards Archiv des Kriminalr 
recfUs, Neue Folge (24 vols., 1834-1857). Mittermaier remained 
throughout at its head. In the second group belong his Intro- 
duction to the Study of Oerraan Legal History^ and Sketch of a 
Scientific Treatment of German Private Law? In the third gf oup, 
Civil Procedure, no elaborate book was published in this period, 
but in 1818 he founded with Gensler and Schweitzer the Archiv 
fiir CivUistische Praxis, whose chief editor he was, after his 
removal to Heidelberg, until his death. The first volumes contain 
from his pen numerous abstracts of trials, reviews of the litera- 
ture on procedure, and of codes and draft codes on procedure and 
on mortgages. 

He accepted in 1819a chair in the newly established University 
of Bonn, after he had refused a call to Halle ; thus finishing his 
career in Landshut. He was the first dean of the facult}^ of law 
in Bonn. During his two years in the Rhenish cityj he began 
to work on two of his most important books : Textbook of German 
Private Lau^ and German Common Civil Procedure? 

At Bonn he lectured on German Private and Criminal Law and 
Procedure, laying stress on practical exercises, including legal 
rhetoric ; and as the Code Napoleon was there in force, he thor- 
ouglily studied the French law and its procedure. As pro^nsional 
proctor of the university, he was forced to take an official part 
in the lamentable prosecutions for sedition, which during those 
years were very actively carried on in Bonn ; and he disliked his 
position for this reason. He refused a call to the Supreme Court 

^ Ardeiiung zur V erth^idigungahunst im Kriminalprozess, Landshut, 1814 ; 
2 Auflage, 1820. 

2 Ueber die offmtliche und mUndlicJie ItechUp/Uge und das Oeschworenen- 
gericht in Vergleichung mii dem Deutschen SiraftrrfaJireny Landshut, 1819. 

® Einleiiung m das Studium der OescMchte des germaniscJien Bechis, Landshut, 
1812. 

* Versuch etner tmssenschafUichen Behandlung des Deulschen Privatrechts^ 
mit einem Orundrisa zu V^orlesungen, Landshut, 1815. 

® Lehrhuch des Dmiscf^en PrivatrecbiSt Landshut, 1821. 

• Der gemeinc deutsche hurgcrliche Prozess in Vergleichung mit demfranzo- 
sischen Civilverfahren und mit den neuesten Fortschrilten der Prozesagesetzge- 
bung, 1 Bt>itrag, Bonn, 1820 ; 2 Beitrag, 1821. 
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(rf the four Free (Sties in Lfibeck ; but accepted in 1821 a call 
to the University of Heidelberg. 

Here he taught for forty-six years, interrupted only by a short 
parliamentary activity. In the winter of 1847 he lectured only 
for a few months, on account of the initial sessions of the Diet 
of Baden ; in the following summer, and in the winter of 1848-49, 
he did not teach at all, on account of his attendance at the 
Uerman Parliament. In spite of the distance, and the poor 
communications between hifflsruhe and Heidelberg, he lectured 
regularly while a member of the Diet of Baden. His yearly 
course of lectures covered Grerman Private Law, Oiminal Law 
and Procedure, Civil Law ; he also held seminars in Civil and 
Criminal Procedure. On arriving at the age of sixty-four he 
gradually restricted this immense activity. German Private 
Law was lectured upon for a last time in the summer of 1850, 
Civil Procedure in the winter of 1855-56, the Methods of a Trial 
Judge in the s umm er of 1854. His seminar of Criminal Proce- 
dure met for the last time during the winter of 1854-56. From 
1856 until his death he lectured during the summer on Criminal 
Procedure ; during the winter on Criminal Law, besides giving 
public courses on the Jury System, English Procedure, Curious 
Criminal Cases, and some important doctrines of Criminal Law 
(murder, political and property crimes). He was from 1821 
until his death at the head of the formerly much consulted 
SpruchkoUegium. 

His literarj^ activity was prodigious. The following works 
begun in Landshut and in Bonn, were either continued, or 
brought out in enlarged and thoroughly revised editions : Pnn- 
cijjles of German Common Privaie Law, iTiduding Commercial 
Law, Bills of Exchange, and Maritime Law The German Common 
Law of Civil Procedure ,** German Criminal Procedure ,•* Doctrine 
of Proof in German Criminal Procedure ^ An Introduction of the 

^ Orundsdtze dea gemeinen deiUschen Privairechia mii EinaMuaa dea Handda-, 
Wechad-, und Seerechta, Landshut, 1824, 7th ed., 1847* 

^ Der gemeine deiUache bOrgerlid^e Prazeaa, Er^r !l^itrag, 2 Aufiage, 1^2 ; 
3 AuSage, 1838 ; Zweiter Beitrag, 2 Aufi., 1827 ; 3 Aud., 1838 ; Dritter j^trag, 
Bonn, 1823 ; 2 Aud., 1832 ; Vierter Beitrag, Bonn, 1826 ; 2 And., 1840. 

^ Das Deutache Sirafverfdhren in seiner FortbUdung durch Oerichtagdramch 
und PtirtikuUirgeaeidtiUker und in genauer Vergleichung mit dem engiiacken 
und franzoaiachen Strafverfahren, 2 Abth., Heidelberg, 1827 ; 2 Aud., 18^33 ; 
3 Aud., 1839-40 ; 4 And., 1846-46. 

^ Die Ldtre vom Beweiae in deutachen Strafprozeaa nach deaaen Fordntdung 
dutch Oerichtagdtrawli und deutache Qeaetzbikher in Verglekh mit den Anaidhten 
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Art of Defensive Advocacy} Besides numerous contributions to 
periodicals, we must note the following publications, of varying 
size, all of which, with one exception, pertain to Criminal Law, 
and mostly to Criminal Procedure : Mental Alienation f The 
present Condition of Criminal Legislation in Germany;^ The 
Principle of Mental Alienation in Criminal Law The Progress 
of Criminal Legislation Conditions in Italy Oral Procedure, 
the Theory of Accusation, Publicity, and the Jury System J Essays 
on Criminal Law ,*® The Present System of Prisons in England 
Legislation and Practice in Criminal Cases Improvement of 
Prisons The Present State of the Prison Question Capital 


dea englischen und franzdaiachen Strafverfahrena, Darmstadt, 1834. Among 
the numerous translations of this are : Traite de la preuve en matiere criminelle, 
by Alexandre, Paris, 1848 ; Teoria della prova nd proceaso penale, by F. Am- 
brosoli, Milano, 1858 ; Traiado de la prueva materia criminals Madrid, 1851. 

^ Ardeitung zwr Verteidigungakunat, 3 Aufl., 1828 ; 4 Aufl., 1845. Italian 
translation: Ouida alTarte ddla difeaa criminale, by C. F. Gabba, Milano 
1858. 

* Diaquiaiiio de alienationihua merUia quatenua ad jtis criminale apeciant, 
Heidelberg, 1825. (Rectoral address.) 

® Ueber den neueaten Stand der Kriminalgeaeizgebung in Deutachland. 

^ De principio impulationia alienaiionum mentia in jure criminali recte 
conatiiuemdo, Heidelberg, 1837. (Rectoral address.) 

® Die Strafgeseizgebung in ihrer Fortbildung geprUJt, nach den Forderungen 
der Wiaaenachaft und nach den Erfahrungen ud)er den Werthneuer Gesetge- 
bungen, und Uber die Schwierigkeiten der Kodifikation mil vorzuglicher Ruck- 
aicht auf den Gang der Beratungen von Enticurjen der Strafgeseizgebung in 
honaiUtUioneUen Staaten, Erster Beitrag, Heidelberg, 1841 ; Zweiter Beitrag, 
1843. 

* Italieniache Zustdnde, Heidelberg, 1844. Italian translation: DeUe 
condizioni ^Italia, by P. Mugna, Milano, 1845. 

^ Die MUndlichheit, daa Anklageprinzip, die Oeffentlichkeii und daa Geach- 
worenengericht, in ihrer Durchfdhrbarkeit in den verachiedenen Gestzgebungen 
dargestdlt und ncich den Forderungen dea Bechia und der Zwechmdasigkeii mil 
Buckaicht auf die Erfahrungen der verachiederhen Lander gepruft, Stuttgart, 
1845. Italian translation : II proceaao orale, accuaatorio publico e per giuraii, 
Modena, 1848. 


** Vier Abhandlungen aua dem Strafrechi, Ala Einleitung zur neueaten 
Auagabt von Feuerbach^ a StrafrechtafdUe, Frankfurt a/M., 1849. 

^ Der neueate Zuatand der Gefdngniaeinrichtungen in England und Engliache 


Die Geaetzebung und RechiaUbung dber Strafverfahren, nach ihrer neueaten 
Fortbildung dargeatM und geprdeft, Erlangen, 1856. 

Die Gefdngniaverbeaaerung, insheaondere die Bedeutung und Durch- 
fdrhrung der Binzdhaft im Zuaammenhang mil dem Beaaerungaprinzip, nach 
den Ermh/rungen der verachiedenen StrafantlaUen, Erlangen, 1858. 

^ Der gegenwdrtige Zuatand der Gefdngniafragct mit Bdciaichtaufdie neue^en 
Leistungen der Oeaizgebung und Erfalurungen udber Gefdngniaeinrichtung mii 
beaonderer BezMnng auf Einzdha/if Erlangen, 1860. Italian translation: 
Btato athiale ddla quesHone suUe oareeri, by F. Benelli, Florence, 1861. 
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PunishrnfZnt ^ Experience ItelcUiiig to the Efficiency of Juries in 
Europe and in America English^ Scotch, and American Criminal 
Procedure? 

Mittermaier attached great importance to this last-named 
book, which is full of personal observations made during 
his sojourn in England, and embodies the results of his corre- 
spondence with jurists in the United States. Besides giving a 
vivid and true picture of English judicial customs and of the 
administration of law, he analyzes in an exceedingly lucid way 
the origin, development, and actual state of the English legal 
system, especially with regard to the jury. Ever}^ chapter of 
the book proves that it was vTitten after a thorough personal 
examination of the most important institutions. 

Systems of Procedure. — Mittermaier ’s remarkable preface gives 
us in concise form his extremely comprehensive statement of the 
fundamental principles of Enghsh, Scotch, and American Criminal 
Procedure, combined with a discussion as to the possible adoption 
of some of the principles by France and the (German States. 
As an example of his lucid style, judicial attitude of mind, and 
shrewil penetration in practical atfairs, we subjoin a translation 
of this Preface (from the French edition) ; 

“ In order to carry out efficiently the administration of criminal 
justice, criminal procedure should be based on tlie principles of 
responsible accusation, oral trial, and pubUcity. A judicial organi- 
zation in accord w ith these principles is needed ; by wdiich spetxii- 
ness of trials, independence of judges, a carefully worked out system 
of. jurisdiction, and uniformity of procedure and dt^cisions are 
guaranteed. These problems may be solved in different ways. 
Legal history shows us two entirely different solutions. 

^ In the first system w^e find a judicial organization in w liicli the 
administration of justice in a given territory is subjected to the 
jurisdiction of a superior court as a centre, on which ah other courts 
depend. It presupposes the most active co-operation of the people 
at large in following up criminals, and necessitates in the preliminary 
proceedings the principles of responsible accusation and of publicity. 

^ Die Todesstrafe, nach dem Ergebnisa der wisaenachaftlicken Farachung, 
der Fortachritte der Oeaetzgebung und der Erfahrungen, Heidelberg, 1862. 
Many translations, including: De doodattaf, by J. B. Vos, Leiden, 1863; 
La pena di morte^ by Carrara, Lucca, 1 864 ; Capital Punishment, by T. M. 
Moir, London, ; La peine de mart, by Leven, Paris, 1866. 

* Erfahrungen uher die Wirkaamkeit der SdhwurgericfUe in Ewropa und in 
Amerika, Uher ihre VorzUge, Mdngel und AbhOlfe, 3 Heftc, Erlangen, 1864-65. 
Russian translation by Nestor Lamansky, St. Petersburg, 1866. 

^ Das Engliache, SchoUische und Amerikaniache SirafverfaJhren tm zuaam^ 
menhang mit den pctiiiachen, aiUlichan und aozialen Zuatdnden und die in den 
Einzdheiten der Rechta&hung dargeatellt, Erlangen, 1861. 
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It regards as indispensable a formal trial, oral examination, and 
responsible accusation. The presiding judge, who questions 
neither the accused nor the witnesses, directs the trial ; the jury’s 
findings are not confined to answers to specific interrogatories, but 
after receiving from the presiding judge an instruction upon all the 
important legal points in the case, they ^ve a general verdict on 
the guilt of the accused, after an examination of me facts according 
to the rules of evidence. 

“ The second system is based on a logical division of jurisdiction 
between different courts, organically linked together, and on the 
assistance of a large staff of court officers, including a representative 
of the State, with sufficient powers for the discovery of criihes. 
It requires a secret preparatory investigation, which therefore is 
more of an inquisitorial character, and furnishes reports to be used 
for what they are worth at the trial. The oral and public trial is 
based on a charge emanating from a magistrate, and is directed by 
the presiding Judge of the trial court, who gives the final instruction 
to the Jury. The latter’s jurisdiction is limited to the most serious 
criming offences. Not restricted by legal proofs, they render 
their verdict freely upon what is generally called ‘ intimate con- 
viction,’ and in the form of replies to the president’s interrogatories. 

“ The first system, corresponding to Roman law principles, is 
adopted in England, Scotland, and the United States. The second 
is the basis of French and German codes. 

“ The first mentioned system appears in three different varieties. 

“ The first of those (adopted in England) is a product of ancient 
institutions, which in course of time have been improved ; it is based 
on the principle of responsible accusation by private individuals, 
and the logical consequences of the latter’s application. It gives 
much discretionary power to the judge in applying the law. It 
guarantees the justice of verdicts by submitting the charge to the 
approval of a grand jury, and by requiring that the verdict of guilt 
be only binding in case the petty jury is unanimous. 

“ The second variety (adoptecl in Scotland) requires the action of 
a superior court officer, who first determines whether the informa- 
tion gained through a secret preparatory investigation warrants 
an accusation or not. Tlie prosecution depends therefore not upon 
a grand jury, but upon tiiis officer alone. At the trial itself, counsel 
for the defence and public jjrosecutor enjoy the same privileges ; 
the interests of the defence are protect^ in the most adequate 
way. A majority of the jury renders a valid verdict. 

“ The third system (as found in the United States) is on the lines 
of the English law ; it is marked, however, by a different and simpler 
system of judicial organization, by the use of public prosecutors, 
and great solicitude for the rights of the defence. It regulates 
by law what is left in England to judicial discretion, and rejects 
several antiquated distinctions preserved in English procedure. 

“ Every one interest/od in the progress of criminal legislation 
must study the English procedure, (^rmaii lawmvers are accus* 
tomed to take French laws as models. Satisfied with imitating 
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these, they. never study English law, whose importauioe was not 
appreciate in France. French lawgivers failed to grasp the 
national spirit of the law in England and its intimate relation with 
the moral development c^nd the political and social customs of the 
country. If we study the provisions of French criminal procedure, 
we find undoubtedly many of the improvements which the English 
law presents ; for instance, a very good judicial organization, with 
a wise co-ordination of jurisdiction. But, when we look at the 
spirit of French and English criminal procedure, and then compare 
its application in the two countries, we notice many discrepancies. 
Frequently rules of the French code are in flagrant contradiction 
with principles which underlie the corresponding rules in England 
and guarantee their efficiency. In France, many of these rules 
have not a natural basis ; in other words, institutions are lacking 
which are the necessary correlative to the same rules in England ; 
the efficiency of the French rules is often handicapped by the lack 
of those principles which alone would justify them. Nowhere has 
criminal procedure such deep roots in the moral and social customs 
as in England ; nowhere has its evolution more closely corresponded 
to the development of the nation and its destinies. In no other 
countiy can it look back on as many centuries of existence and 
experience ; and an enlightened lawgiver cannot overlook such an 
advantage. Nowhere is criminal procedure better protected by 
sane guarantees, nor contributes as efficiently and generally in 
maintaining public order ; while, by its method of guaranteeing 
absolute personal liberty, it is in great favour with the whole nation. 

‘‘ The study of English, Scotch, and American law presents, how- 
ever, some difficulties. Both theoretical and practical textbooks 
leave much to be desired in the way of stating fundamental 
principles and details. Tlie authors, writing practical handbooks 
for their compatriots, in referring to the national law, asstime 
that the reader is thoroughly acquainted with social and legal 
customs of which a foreigner is most likely totally ignorant. 
In order to get a thorough insight into English procedure, one 
must examine specific cases in their details, and see how funda- 
mental principles are applied in their decision. It is imperative 
to know the course of jumcial decision, and the historical develop- 
ment of institutions from time immemorial. The legal views of 
judges, as shown in the final instructions to the jury or in the 
introductory part of the judgments, must be analyz^, and the 
reasons ascertained on which rest the legal decision in each case. 
It is necessary, finaUjr, to study public opinion and national feeling, 
as is express^ and mterpreted oy judges and lawyers, by citizens 
on jury duty, and by lawgivers. 

“ The present work aims at meeting the demand for an historical 
examination of each institution from its origin until the present 
day. It attempts to show how these institutions are connected 
with social and political customs and the stage of civilization of the 
people* The fundamental principles of the English system, and 
their application in numerous criminal cases, will w discussed, with 
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citations from particular cases^ and instructions by jud^^. To 
succeed in such an undertaking is only possible by personal investi- 
tigation, by consultations with Jurists and other citizens, and by 
perusal of statistics and parliamentary reports. By such a method 
an exact picture can be secured of the Judicial system, of its opera- 
tion, and of reform measures proposed in different details. More 
than fifteen hundred criminal cases tried during the last three years 
were studied by the author, either by personally taking notes during 
the proceedings, or by perusing the shorthand reports and the 
Journals, as well as the reports in the extremely valuable collection 
of Arkley (for Scotland). For the description of the actual condi- 
tions of criminal practice in the United States, the assistance of 
several leading legal scientists was secured. 

“ No impartial student of English criminal procedure could com- 
mend its complete imitation by other nations. This would do 
injustice to the improvements that have been introduced into 
French criminal procedure, and particularly to the many reforms 
made in German States since 1848, wliich were received with such 
favour by the public. It is undoubtedly true that whoever has 
watched trials of criminal cases in England is very strongly im- 
pressed with the efficiency of that system. While thoroughly 
recognizing the rights of the accused, and allowing him every liberty 
of defence, it insures the innocent person’s acquittal and the guilty 
one’s condemnation. And a system of criminal procedure, which 
shall conform to ideas of Justice, and while inspiring the fullest confi- 
dence in each citizen, shall guarantee public order and security, must 
in the opinion of all intelligent men be of the greatest importance. 
They must consider how far it is feasible to establish a system of 
criminal procedure which will satisfy every requirement while 
avoiding the shortcomings observable in France, England, Scotland, 
the United States, and Germany. After a thorough study one will 
concede that English law can contribute a great deal to a theoreti- 
cally and practically perfect system, and will yet be able to maintain 
that certain methods, whose efficient application in England, Scot- 
land, and the Unit^ States is made possible by institutions 
r^uliar to these countries and certain characteristics of their social 
life, would be impracticable in Germany. 

“ The present work is intended to prepare the reader for a more 
elaborate one, in which the shortcomings and defects of criminal 

E rocedure of different countries will be discussed more thoroughly, 
y analyzing the fundamental principles and their logical conse- 
quences. It is hoped to show in this work how a system of criminal 
procedure may established, wliich shall safeguard in equal 
d^ree the interests of society and the liberty of the individual 
citizen, inspiring confidence in all worthy citizens and wholesome 
terror in all enemies of public order.” 

Mittermaier never wrote a handbook of Criminal Law, though 
he repeatedly declared that it was to be his life’s work. Instead, 
he brought out the 12th (1836), the I3th (1840), and the 14th 
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(1847) editio^ of Feuerbach’s Handbook ; to this he added numer- 
ous footnotes, in which he expressed his own ideas and embodied 
also the views of other authors, which were frequently opposed 
to Feuerbach’s. 

Besides all this, he wrote countless reviews and reports, covering 
the whole field of legal science, which were published partly in 
German and foreign journals, partly in the periodicals which he 
edited himself. Two of the latter, the oldest and most influential 
publications of German legal science, have been mentioned 
above — ^the Archiv fur civilistische Praxis and the Archiv filr 
Krimin 4 drecht, For fifty years, from its foundation, he w^s 
chief editor of the first-named journal. Every number contains 
contributions by Mittermaier, either imder the form of discussions 
of specific questions or of reviews of codes, draft- codes, and the 
literature of the Law of Procedure. It is like a running com- 
mentary for fifty years on all publications on this subject. Some 
of his most frequent topics were : the legal profession, relations 
between justice and administration, statistics of civil cases, marital 
property rights ; we also find essaj’s on the law of guardianship, 
railroad law, and other subjects. For forty-two years, until its 
publication ceased, he was chief editor of the Archiv filr Kriminol- 
reoTU. He contributed to it regularly articles on criminal law 
and procedure, and reviewed codes, draft-codes, and literature. 

Mittermaier would discuss the theoretical side of a question 
only so far as it served an immediately attainable end. Ho 
always avoided sacrificing practical advantages to an excessive 
aspiration for ideal perfection. Wise circumspection and broad 
experience always guided his deeply philosophical mind towards 
the real goal — the final application of principles to practice. 
With this object constantly in view, while advising Gk^rman legal 
scientists to take up the study of foreign legislation and works 
of foreign authors, Mittermaier insisted on their kc^^ping up the 
thorough method and scientific 83 mthesi 8 peculiar to German 
science. Though he was heart and soul in this great work of 
progress on universal lines (made possible by his industry and 
his linguistic knowledge), he took extreme care not to fall into 
the error (too common in our own days) of failing to appreciate 
enough the laws and institutions of one’s own country, while 
praising to the skies those of foreign lands. He carefully avoided 
advocating dangerous innovations — an advocacy often due to 
an exaggerated admiration of foreign institutions insufficiently 
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known. A clear-cut, judicial instinct protected him against 
consenting to sacrifice time-honoured institutions of his own 
country to those of foreign lands, the introduction and adoption 
of which would frequently be impracticable. 

A third publication, foimded by Mittermaier and C. S. 
Zachariae (later edited in co-operation with R. v. Mohl and 
for a time with Warnkoenig), attained great infiuence ; this was 
the Critical Review of Legal Science in Foreign Countries} Here 
Mittermaier published also many articles on foreign legal in- 
stitutions, codes, and literature. Most of the more prominent 
jurists of foreign countries became its contributors, and thus the 
comparative study of law assumed international importance. 
After the Archiv fur Kriminalrecht ceased to be published in 1857, 
Mittermaier (beginning wdth vol. x., 1858) joined the staff of the 
Oerichtssaal (first number in 1849), which was primarily devoted 
to Criminal Law. Many of his criminalistic essaj-s appeared in 
this journal, as well as in Groltdammer’s Archiv fur preussisches 
Strafrecht, and in Der AUgemeinen Deulschen Strafrechtszeitung 
(v. Holtzendorff), to which he was a contributor 

Mittermaier’s active part in public life began in 1827, when he 
was elected a member of the legislative body of Baden, to which 
he belonged mitil its dissolution. The city of Bruchsal was 
represented by him in the Low^er House of Baden from 1831 to 
1840. In that year he resigned, crushed with grief by the death 
of his eldest son, Dr. Martin Mittermaier (whose graduating 
treatise, Ud>er die Griinde der Verpflichtung zur Edition von 
Urkiinden^ (Heidelberg, 1835), is still considered a valuable con- 
tribution to science). He accepted a seat again from 1845 to 
1849. With the exception of the first two years of his parlia- 
mentary activity , he was the presiding officer of the Lower House 
dining the sessions of 1833, 1836. 1837, 1839, and 1845, Many 
legal and administrative reforms of far-reaching importance were 
secured by Mittermaier’s active co-operation : a law regulating 
municipal self-government, relief for the peasantry, codes of civil 
and criminal procedure and of criminal law, la^vs introducing the 
jury system, and many others. He strongly favoured oral pro- 
cedure, pubUoity, a public prosecuting attorney in civil procedure,. 

^ KfiUsekt ZeUsehrifi /flr Rechlawissenachaft des AuAandes, 28 vols,, Heidel* 
borg, 18284856. 

* Manv of the above oontribotions were translated into English and 
French, In books or periodicals. 
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and later the jury sj^tem. In oriminal procedure he advocated 
thorough investigation of facts, humane penalties, and prison re- 
form. The question of the jury S3^stem required an especially tact- 
ful treatment. At a time when it was of the utmost importance 
to convince the authorities and the lawyers of the advantages 
of oral and public procedure, in order to enlist their sympathy 
for this reform measure, Mittermaier refrained from publicly 
discussing the question of the jury. But as soon as both measures 
had been adopted by the legislature, he took up the question of 
the jury, which he had carefully investigated in Prance and other 
countries, and advocated its introduction. His numerous essays 
and articles on prison reform, life sentences, deportation, and 
capital p unishm ent, had a decisive influence in making oriminal 
law more humane. One who compares the principles advocated 
by Feuerbach and Grolmann at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century with the present state of criminal science and law in 
Germany will realize what invaluable services Rlittermaier 
rendered. 

Mittermaier ’s admirable services as president of the Lower 
House of Baden led to his election, on March 31, 1848, at Frank- 
furt, president of the first German parliament. After the failure 
of this German struggle for a constitution, he retired from 
politics, refusing for years the invitation from many districts 
to become their representative in the Lower House of Baden. 
In the civic life of Heidelberg, whose honorary freedom was 
conferred upon him in 1838, he was vitally interested. He was 
a member of the city council, the school board, and numerous 
benevolent societies, being one of the foimders and directors of 
the rehef society and the orphanage. In a memorial address, 
State Coimcillor Lamey has drawn us a picture of Mittermaier 
in the following appreciative terms : “ Mittermaier was absolutely 
free from selfishn^ and prejudice. He undertook as his life’s 
task to promote the welfare of the State and all its citizens. The 
misery of the poor, the appeal of the oppressed, and the affliction 
of prisoners touched his heart. All could rely upon his help, 
without being questioned as to their responsibility for the mis- 
fortune. Schools, orphan asylums, and other charitable in- 
stitutions always secured his active co-operation. He tried un- 
ceasingly to lessen all forms of unnecessary distress and suff^ing, 
caused by human selfishness, superstition, and unkindness.” 
By his teaching and writing, and by his varied social activity 
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he di4 more than his share for the improvement of laws and for 
the raising of the standard of civilization. 

His desire for knowledge induced him to spend his vacations 
travelling about in search of addi^tional information on foreign 
countries, their inhabitants and institutions, instead of seeking a 
rest from his fatiguing professional activity. Besides colleoting 
literature during these trips, he met the best-known German and 
foreign legal scientists, lawyers, and statesmen. His first Italian 
trip, for instance, yielded a rich harvest of rare books of medieval 
legal literature, which he carried home in his knapsack. Italy, 
suffering in her political and spiritual development from foreign 
oppression, attracted his special interest. Eight times he 
crossed the Alps, and in his Conditiom in Italy he expressed 
his deep s^mipathy with that country. Prance and Belgium 
were frequently visited ; he there came in contact not only with 
native, but also with Spanish and Portuguese statesmen and legal 
scientists. In 1860, when already sixty-three years old, he went 
to England and Scotland, thorou^y prepared by careful studies 
of their institutions and language. By personal contact with 
statesmen, lawyers, and prison officials, he was able to fill 
in the gaps in his knowledge of English legal and penal institu- 
tions. A much cherished project to visit the United States was 
never realized, but he gathered an unusually vast fund of infor- 
mation on legal conditions in that country by personal corre- 
spondence with statesmen and legal scientists in many States of 
the Union. In later years his vacations were specially devoted 
to visits to prisons and insane asylums. He attended the two 
international congresses of charities and correction in Brussels 
and Frankfurt ; at the latter he was made temporary presiding 
officer. In 1846 and 1847 he went to the CJongresses in Liibeck 
and Frankfurt. In Liibeck he was asked to prepare a report 
on the jury system for the next meeting in Frankfurt ; and this 
report was there adopted. This led to the general introduction 
of the jury system after 1848. 

His professional success and the honours bestowed on him in 
steadily increasing numbers as his age advanced never affected 
in the least his simple and modest character. Neither university 
titles, nor the tributes of thousands of scholars from every comer 
of the globe, nor the many German and foreign orders of merit 
nor his membership in the most important academic and 
scientific societies of the world, product the slightest change 
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in his character or manners. A helping hand was always ex- 
tended to the most humble, as well as to the most prominent. 
He enjoyed the dedication of a work by an unknown author 
quite as much as one by a writer of repute. He lent freely the 
books which stocked his extensive library. He would answer any 
question from any part of the world. Mittermaier had become 
so famous an authority, not only on civil procedure, but also on 
general foreign law and its literature, that courts of law and legal 
scientists often saved themselves the trouble of investigating 
on their own account by simply referring the question to him. 

His fiftieth jubilee as a doctor, in 1859, brought visits from 
deputations of the Universities of Heidelberg, Freiburg, and Basel, 
of primary and secondary schools, of representatives of the 
government, the municipality, and the clergy, and of many 
societies. The president of the Supreme Court offered congratu- 
lations in the name of the courts of law of Baden, eulogizing 
especially his merits as a legislator and legal scientist. The legal 
and philosophical faculties of nearly all German Universities 
commemorated the event by sending letters of congratulation. 
His doctor’s diploma w^as renewed (according to custom) by the 
faculty of law, and the philosophical faculty of the University 
of Heidelberg conferred upon him the honorary title of doctor 
of philosophy. Numerous scientific works were dedicated to 
him on this occasion. 

After 1859 Mittermaier began to restrict his academic, though 
not his literary, activity. We have mentioned before that he 
became greatly interest^, during the later years of his life, in 
prison reform, the jury system, and the abolition of capital 
punishment. Most of the works written after 1858 related to 
these topics. His book on Capital Punishment,^ published in 
1862, the embodiment of fifty years of work and experience, 
astonished German and foreign l^al scientists with its e^ibition 
of indefatigable energy on the part of a man of seventy-six, 
and forced many to reconsider their ideas on this grave 
problem. 

When repeated attacks of sickness began to imdermine his 
seemingly robust health, he spoke often to his intimate friends 
of his intention of giving up his academic worlc. He sus- 
pended his lecture course in May, 1867, under an attack of 
pleurisy. 

On his eightieth birthday he gave to the University of Heidel- 
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berg his library of 15,000 volumes, a royal gift, which will 
immortalize his name in the University. 

He died of heart disease on August 28, 1867, a painless arid 
beautiful death. 

Charaoteristios. — The most appropriate epithet for Mitter- 
maier is humanitarian ; for this describes most adequately both 
the strength and the weakness of his talents. His chief aim 
throughout his life was to turn to practical use the abundant 
material which had been contributed to legal science. He was 
enabled by his astonishing receptivity and his learning to use 
these resources to the utmost. Legal science in his opinion 
embodied the principles which rule human society. As they 
continuaUy change, he favoured a constant re-examination of 
the law and of social phenomena and social needs. He put 
on record even the minutest details of progress. The Historical 
School of Law had had proclaimed as its chief purpose the 
critical study of the existing laws and their historical evolution. 
But Mittermaier, aiming far beyond this, set as the task of 
his life the rational examination and improvement of existing 
laws. He advocated at the outset of his career improve- 
ments in procedure, especially in the antiquated criminal 
procedure, though the necessity of the introduction of the jury 
S3^stem dawned only slowly upon him. In his teaching and 
writing he tried to familiarize the people thoroughly with a 
subject, showing its evolution and the practical working out of 
fundamental principles. He was never content to advance only^ 
one argument for the support of a theory, but generally discussed 
it from many points of view. He relied, for instance, upon 
psychiatry and legal medicine to support his view^ on the needed 
changes of criminal law and procedure. Taking the point of view 
of comparative legal history, he showed how the almost hitherto 
unknown Italian law had influenced the evolution of Roman- 
German civil and criminal law and procedure ; he likewise drew 
attention to the part played by Germanic and later sources, of 
law. Ho was the first author to become thoroughly acquainted 
with the foreign literature on German legal science and on the 
evolution of German law. Until Mittermaier’s indefatigable 
industry increased the scope of German knowledge in such 
astonishing degree, only the few most important foreign codes 
were considered hy German jurists. 

He was one of the founders and most influential representatives 
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of the science of ooinparative law, which aims to collect all 
available material on the law of every people in all periods, and 
thus to prepare a basis for more uniform legislation in all civilized 
countries. Though much here remains still to be accomplished, 
Mittermaier has pointed out, in his more important works, the 
general l^al principles and their relation and efficiency in the 
whole domain of social institutions of many countries. His 
method was to asecrtain how far they differed or were identical 
in theory and in practice, and howexpedient would be the adoption 
of foreign principles in German law. Thus Mittermaier must be 
deemed the most important mediator between German and foreign 
legal science. Of all German legal scientists, even Savigny not 
excepted, his name is internationally best known and most 
esteemed. 

Though his activity covered so much groimd that even a detailed 
survey is difficult enough, he used to tell his friends that only by 
force of circumstances had he taken up so many different sub- 
jects ; and he strongly advised younger men to concentrate their 
efforts and to specialize ; for this alone guarantees progress in 
science. Mittermaier, as a jurist, was of prodigious fertility ; he 
never allowed his political and public activities to interfere with 
his indefatigable industry along scientific lines. He was one of 
the most influential popularizers of legal science, of which he 
thoroughly knew every branch. 

In the history of penal law his name is immortal ; and he has 
here earned the title of the foremost legal scientist of his century. 
Posterity will for ever hold in memory how much progress was 
achieved through Mittermaier’s efforts, and how many projects 
of reform still awaiting fruition were proposed and made possible 
by his enlightened toil. 



FRIEDRICH CARL VON SA VIGNY 


The ancient family to which Friedrich Carl von Savigny belonged 
was of Lorraine origin, deriving its name from the Caetle of 
Savigny, near Charmes, in the valley of the Moselle, and Paul de 
Savigny, an ancestor of the jurist, was bom at Metz in 1622. The 
family were Calvinists, and retained their German allegiance 
on the transfer of Lorraine to France. Paul entered the Swedish 
army, and settled in a military capacity in Grermany, dying at 
Kirchheim in 1685. His son Louis-Jean became a lawyer, and 
served the Prince of Nassau. In 1692 he published a work 
attacking the ambitious wars of Louis XIV. He died in 1701. 
His son Louis, who was bom in 1684 and died in 1740, also held 
a political office. Chr4tien-Charles-Louis, the son of Louis, was 
bom in 1726 at Trabens on the Moselle, and attained to a con- 
siderable position in diplomatic and pohtical circles. He was a 
member of the assembly which met at Frankfort to represent 
one of the ten Circles of the Empire, the Circle of the Upper Rhine. 
On this body he was a representative of various princes. Friedrich 
Carl von Savigny (to adopt the German form of the name) was 
bom at Frankfort on February 21, 1779. The father of the jurist 
was a Lutheran, the mother a Calvinist. In those daj'S the 
Calvinists were not allowed to worship in Frankfort, though the 
ministers were very gifted men. The town was dominated by 
the Lutherans, who made up for the inefficiency of their clergy 
by the sufficiency of their police. The CalvLoists were obliged 
to worship out of the town at the village of Bockenheim, and 
thither, Sunday by Sunday, the little fellow was taken by his 
mother, despite the father’s adherence to the popular faith. 

His mother watched over the child’s early education with 
exemplary care. M. Charles Quenoux tells us that “ she taught 
him French with the tragedies of Racine and Les VeiUees du 
Chdteau of Madame de Genlis. He had hardly reached the age 
of three ypars when she was already reading the Bible to him, 
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and perhaps we ought to attribute to her lessons and to her 
example that truly religious Spirit which formed one of the salient 
traits in the character of her son.*' Het life had many sorrows 
to foster her natural piety. All her children except Fr6d4ric died 
young, and in 1791 her husband died. In 1792 she herself passed 
away, and at the age of thirteen Friedrich Carl von Savigny was 
left an orphan without sisters or brothers. His father’s best 
friend, a famous lawyer, M, de Neurath, the Assessor of the 
Imperial Chamber at Wetzlar, became another father to the boy, 
and personally superintended the education of his son and 
Friedrich von Savigny. When they reached the age of fifteen 
he plunged them into a terrible course, comprising the science 
of law, natural law, international law, Roman law, German law, 
and so forth. The principles were driven into the boys’ minds 
by the system of question and answer, and finally they were 
induced to commit to memory a vast volume of speculative 
thought. It was an extraordinary training, recalling to some 
extent the aridity of Mill’s early life, but it was modified by the 
abiding influence of his mother and the personal tenderness of 
M. de Neurath. We are told that Savigny revolted against the 
unreality of this shadow-land of thought. Indeed his whole 
after-life of work was in a sense a protest against the unhistoric 
school of thought which robed in unreality his earliest period 
of intellectual efl^ort. Neurath’s lessons must, however, have 
been extraordinarily effective, for they turned the entire interests 
of the youth into the direction of the theory and history of law. 
At the age of seventeen (Easter, 1795) he joined Marburg Uni- 
versity, and attended successive courses by Erxleben and Weiss 
on the Pandects. 

Weiss was a dramatic and effective teacher, and he placed his 
fii^ library at the disposal of Savigny, who became one of his 
private pupils. Indeed, though not a lawyer of great fame, he 
really turned the mind of Savigny in the direction of the change 
of method that was then in the air. Weiss was a bitter opponent 
of Wolff and other st andard authors, and though he did not accept 
the entire views of Hugo and Naubold, he felt that a sense of 
history or evolution was a necessary element in the study of law. 
Savigny, who had suffered as a boy many things from what we 
may call the a priori school of law, drank in the new doctrine 
with avidity, and, p^ing in October, 1796, to the University of 
Gottingen, his historical leanings were confirmed by the brilliant 
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lecturing of Spittler on universal history. Gottingm had nothing 
else worth having to give this student, but it did, in fact, give him 
the one thing needful at the moment. An illness in the spring 
of 1797 interrupted work, and in October Savigny returned to 
Marburg for further study. From 1799 to 1800 he travelled 
through Germany, visiting various universities, including Leipzig 
and Jena, and devoting his entire time to study. In the year 
1800 he received the degree of doctor at Marburg, his dissertation 
on the occasion being entitled De concwrsu Ddictorum formali 
{Vermisckte Schriften, iv. 74). The same year he became an 
authorized teacher (Privatdocent) at Marburg, and lectured on 
criminal law. He also lectured (as an additional or extraordinary 
professor) on the ten last books of the Pandects Ulpian, the Law 
of Succession, Obligations, the Methodology of Law, and the 
History of Roman Law. In these courses we indeed see laid 
out the ground-plan of his life’s work. M. Guenoux (from whose 
work this life of Savigny is largely derived^) tells us of the growth 
of his attitude towards history. He says : 

^‘L’Histoire du droit remain de Hugo avait excite vivement 
I’int^ret de Savigny, et par ses formes souvent 6nigmatiques, 
plutdt 6veill6 que satisfait sa curiosity. Les ameliorations de 
onze editions successives ont plus que decuple I’ouvrage original 
sans faire disparaatre entierement ce caractere. Au reste, 
Savigny a toujours professe une respectueuse reconnaissance 
pour les travaux de Hugo, et quoiqu’il n’ait jamais suivi ses 
cours, e’est peut-etre le seul jurisconsulte modeme qui ait eu de 
I’influence sur son developpement.” 

No doubt this is largely true, but in fact Savigny came upon 
the scene at a moment when there was a struggle in progress 
between the supporters of the school of traditional learning and 
thinkers of the Hegelian type who desired to demonstrate and 
share in the processes of evolution or history. It must be remem- 
bered that Savigny represents a stage in a movement that is 
really a Renaissance movement, and that the eighteenth-century 
theories of law as put forward by Wolff and Vattel and many 
of their followers was rather an intellectual interlude than a 

A 

^ Histoire du Droit Romain au Moyen-Age, par M. de Savigny, tradoite 
de i’AUemiuid but la demi^re Edition et pi4oMee d’une notice sur la vie et 
les Merits de Tauteur par M. Charles Guenoux (four volumes, one and two in 
one. Park, 1839). But see also for the life and works of the jurist, jPViedrick 
Carl von Savigny ; aein Wesen und WirJom^ by Professor Rudorff (Weinuur. 
1862), and a paper by Mr. William Guthrie in the Imw Maaozine aid Review 
for May, 1863; Ihoring, QeeammeUe AufeaJtge; Mignet, Nouveaux Sloges 
Hktc^qoesi 1877. 
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definite disturbance of the Benaissance movement. The pre- 
Benaissanoe jurisoonsultB from the twelfth to the fifteenth cen- 
tury, the Glossators^ as they are called, had been engaged in the 
practical work of deriving from Boman law a working code that 
should destroy and replace the rapidly forming feudal law. With 
the Benaissance came Italian and French thinkers destined to 
do more than this^Andrea Alciati (1492-1560) and Jacobus 
Oujacius (Jacques Cujas) of Toulouse (1622-1690). Joseph 
Sccdiger said of these two men, “Oe qu’Alciat a commence, 
Cujas Ta accompli,’’ Alciati gave new life, new literary form, 
to the study of jurisprudence ; but Cujas did more than this, he 
penetrated into the very spirit of Boman law. M. Lerminier, in 
liis Introduction gmerale d VHiatoire du Droit (1829, cap, v., 
pp. 43-46), says of Cujas : 

“Ne craignons pas de le dire, il a aim6 le droit romain en 
poete, il a nourri le sentiment le plus profond de sa r6alit^, 
et, pa r^nergie qu’il a d4ploy6e dans eetto voie, il s’est fait le 
veritable fondateur de r6cole historique du droit : c’est de lui 
que procMe I’^cole historique allemande en ce qui touche le droit 
romain. . . . Son g6nie : c’esb un esprit d’historien, c’est une 
imagination d ’artiste ; sous sa plume, tout ost historique, in- 
dividuel ; aussi dans la volumineuse collection de ses oeuvres 
vous ne trouverez pas un ouvrage qui ne soit un commentaire, 
une explication, ime note sur les vestiges de I’antiquit^. Cujas 
est le modele de I’ex^gese.” 

The learned writer (M. Bapetti) of the article on Cujas in the 
Nouvdle Biographic Oenerale, after quoting the opinion of M. 
Lerminier, adds this important reflection : 

“L’oeuvre de Cujas ne fut pas seulement une explication plus 
habile de la loi romaine, \m module d’ex6g&ie, une r6v61ation du 
vrai g6nie de la legislation latine : en 6tudiant la loi romaine 
comme un objet de restauration historique, Cujas a obtenu un 
autre avantage ; le premier, il a suscit6 cette id&, k savoir qu’il 
est pour chaque civilisation une loi propre, et peu: 14 il a contriDu6 
rel6raer la loi romaine dans son antiquit^ v^^rable ; il a 6man- 
p4 de I’empire trop absolu de cette loi Tautonomie des nou- 
velles soci6t68.” 

Cujas in the immense output of his work foreshadows the 
industry of Savigny. The six great folios of his collected 

^ The jurisoonsiflis of the school of Bologna, Aoenrae, Bariolo, Vinerius, 
etc. (060 NouveUe Biegrapkie Oeniraiep tome xii.. art. do Oufat, ooL 692)* 
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works^ overwhelm the mind. The first folio d6als fully with four 
books of the Institutes of Justinian, twenty-nine titles from Ulpian, 
and with Julius Paulus. The second foHo contains the brilliantly 
restored works of Papinian. The third gives us Paratitla in nine 
books of the Codicis Justiniani and a commentary on the three 
last books (x., xi., xii.) of the Codex, an exposition of the Novels 
and of the five books relating to Feuds, together with twenty- 
eight books of observations and emendations. The fourth folio 
gives us Paulus on the Edict and his books of Questions, and also 
the Responsa of Paulus, Neratius, Marcellus, Ulpian, Modestinus, 
and ScsBvola ; Notes on Modestinus and the works of Salvius 
Julianus. FoHos v, and vi. contain the post-mortem pubhcations 
(edited by T. Guerinus and C. Colombet), comprising Com- 
mentaries on no less than seventy-six titles of the I)igest and 
inniimerable notes on the Codex of Justinian and on Books ii., 
iii., and iv. of the Decretals of Gregory IX. Cujas was rightly 
called Jurisconsultus, for he placed Roman law on a new footing 
and brought it into line with the laws that it was destined to 
affect. This sturdy and genial scholar^ and his bitter but brilliant 
opponent Hugues Doneau (DoneUus) (1527-1591) were (in the 
matter of the study of law) the forerunners of Leibnitz (1646-1716), 
whose juridical works mark a definite stage in the study of the 
law, works such as Nova inethodus discendce docendceque^ juris- 
prudentim (Frankfort, 1667) and Codex juris gentium diplomaticus 
(1693) with its supplement Mantissa Codicis Juris diplomatici 
(1700) ; of the universal-minded Jean-Etienne Putter (1725-1807), 
who at Marburg, Halle, and Jena became deeply proficient in 
classics, mathematics, philosophy, Roman, feudal, and pubhc 
law, who lectured on law (1746) at Gottingen, who produced 
between 1776 and 1783 his Bibliographica du droit public oKe- 
mand^ who wrote his Manuel de Fhistoire d'AUemagne in 1772 and 
his Developpement historique de la constitution de Vempire d^tiUe- 
fnagne in 1786. In Putter we see the exact spirit of the historical 
school. A descendant of these men was Gustave Hugo (1764- 
1844), who dehberately based his methods on Leibnitz and 

^ Jacobi Cuiaoii, /C. Operum jtuB de jure fecity Paris, Apod Hervotom do 
Mesnil, 1637. Four volumes in six, prefaced by a life of, and many epitaphs 
on Cuias. 

* *^Vir quadrato corporo, firmoque ac bene constitute, adeo ut ex eo 
manans sudor non insuavis esset odoris (quod ille natursa ben^cium cum 
Aloxandro Macedone commune se habere ludens nonnumquam inter amicos 
jaotavit), statura brevi, barba turn longa et cana, sad in juventate nigerrima, 
oapijyhtio simUi, ooloro candido, voce finna et clara (Vita). 
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Putter. He devoted much time to the histcdical documents and 
legislation connected with Boman law, and in 1788 published 
Les FragmeinJtB d^Ulpien^ and was at once called to a professor- 
ship at Gottingen. Hugo classified law into i)er8ons (their state, 
their relations to the family and the city, their nature, character, 
and the method of acquiring and losing property) and the actions 
necessary for establishing or defending rights. This classifica- 
tion was adopted in the CSvil Code. This was a philosophical 
classification. But Hugo did not neglect history. He divided 
Boman law into three periods : the period up to the xii. Tables, 
the Prsetorian, and the Imperial periods. In 1790 he issued a 
History of Boman law, in 1812 a Manual of Boman Law since 
the Time of Justinian, and between 1818 and 1829 he published 
his Elements of the History of Boman Law up to the Time of 
Justinian.^ Through Hugo the whole historic school from the 
days of the Renaissance concentrated on Savigny. 

At Marburg Savigny instantly made his mark as a teacher. 
We have the testimony of Jacob and Wilhehn Grimm (who both 
were pupils of his in 1802 and 1803) as to his capacity. Wilhelm 
Grimm wrote in his autobiography (pp. 170-1) as follows : 

“II me semble que ce qui attirait et captivaitsi puissamment 
ses auditeurs, c’6tait la facility et la vivacit4 de sa parole jointes 
k tant de calme et de mesiue. Les talents oratoires peuvent 
6blouir quelque temps, mais ils n’attachent pas. Savigny 
parlait d’abondance et ne consultait que rarement ses notes. 
Sa parole toujours claire, sa conviction profonde et en meme 
temps une sorte de retenue et de moderation dans son langage 
faisaient une impression que n’aurait pas produite I’eioquence 
la plus abondante, et tout en lui concourait k Teffet de sa 
parole. . . . 

“II nous fit comprendre la valeur des etudes historiques et 
rimportance de la methode. Ce sont lii des obligations que je 
ne saurais trop reconnaitre, car sans lui je n’aurais peut-etro 
jamais donne k mes etudes une bonne direction. Pour combien 
de choses n’a-t-il pas eveilie notre interet ! Combien de livres 
n’avons-nous pas empruntes k sa bibliotheque ! Avec quel 
charme ne nous a-t-il pas lu quelque-fois des passages de Wilhelm 
Meister, des poesies ae Goethe ! L’impression que j’en ai con- 
serv6e m’est encore si presente qu’il me semble I’avoir entendu 
hier.’’ 

It is a charming picture, bringing out not only the learning 

^ The influenoe ol Haubold (1766 — 1824) on Savigny must also be kept 
inmind. 
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and the clarity of the man, but his humanity and charity. One 
impression conveyed by the lectures is the impression that all 
great lecturers indelibly impress on the minds of their pupils. 
Who that heard Maitland lecture can think of it as having been 
farther away than yesterday ? But Savigny was only twenty- 
three when he so impressed the great Grimm brethren ! 

Thirty years later he made a similar impression on M. Charles 
Guenoux. He wrote in 1839 : 

“ Ce qui m’a surtout frapp6, c’est la vivacity et la chaleur d’un 
cours qu’il r6p6tait alors pour la vingt-cinquieme fois. Son’ 
enseignement offre chaque ann^e un interet nouveau, parce 
que chaque aan6e on y retrouve le fruit de nouvelles 6tudes, 
les d^couvertes les plus r6centes et le dernier 6tat de la science. 
Aussi Savigny n’est-il pas insensible k I’int^ret qu’il excite dans 
son nombreux auditoire, et c’est ce qui lui fait continuer ses 
le9ons quand des travaux plus importants peut-etre sembleraient 
demander tout son temps, Sa parole abondante et pr6cise 
6claire si bien les matieres les plus obscures que ses sieves n’en 
soup 9 onnent la difficult^, que si plus tard ils ont besoin de cher- 
cher une solution qui leur est 6chapp4e. Sa methode est surtout 
remarquable lorsqu’i propos de matieres controversfes, il a 
occasion d’exposer des doctrines nouveUes. Sa parole, alors plus 
simple et plus grave, exprime une conviction profonde jointe a 
une modestie sincere ; bien different de ces professeurs qui, pour 
persuader leur auditoire, recourent k tous les artifices de I’avocat 
comme s’il s’agissait d’un plaidoyer, et font d’une question scien- 
tifique ime question d’amour-propre et de personnes.” 

Savigny’s success as a teacher did not check, nay, rather 
encouraged, his efforts as a student. His business as yet was 
not to write books, but to study texts, and so to make possible 
a real revival in the scientific study of law. His master Hugo 
had already done much in this direction. M. Guenoux points 
out, as I have ventured to point out above, the value of Hugo’s 
work. He found a lifeless and arbitrary school of Boman lawyers 
at work, men who never recognized the heredity, so to speak, of 
Roman law, men who had forgotten the lessons of the Renaissance. 

“ Mais en 1788, Hugo appela I’attention sur Ulpien et commen^a 
une ir^forme semblable k ceUe que Cujas avait accomplie au 
seizi^e sidcle. Anim6 du meme e^rit que ce grand homme, il 
iepl£t 9 a la science du droit sur ses v6ritables bases en lui restituant 
le secours de la philosophie et de I’histoire, Haubold et Cramer 
;ent avec Hugo la gloire de cette r^g^^ration de la science.’^ 
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M. Guenoux goes on to protest against the belief in his time 
(1839) that German jurists fell into two schools, the historical 
school and the philosophical school. The distinction was merely 
one of pc$ce ; all followed the Cujaeian School and refused to 
isolate jurisprudence from either philosophy or history. That 
may have been the case in 1839, but it certainly was not the case 
in the mid-eighteenth century, when eminent jurists, men such 
as Wolff and Vattel, did in fact base new jurisprudence on a priori 
theories. The great triiunph of the school of which Savigny is 
the shining cmd immortal light was the absolute destruction of the 
a priori method and the establishment on an impregnable basis of 
the vital and vitalising principles of the Kenaissance. 

In 1803 appeared Savigny’s famous work on the Bight of 
Possession, Dc^ Recht des Besitzes, It is not pcssible (from con- 
siderations of space) here to supply an analysis of this treatise, 
but something must be said as to the scope and value of a work 
which Austin in his Province of Jurisprudence Determined (ed. 
1832, App., p. xxxviii) declared to be “ of all books upon law, 
the most consummate and masterly.” It is divided into six 
books. The first deals at length with the notion of Possession. 
Savigny says that “ by the possession of a thing, we always con- 
ceive the condition, in which not only one’s own dealing with the 
thing is physically possible, but every other person’s deeding 
with it is capable of being excluded.” The exercise of property 
takes place by virtue of this condition of detention. Savigny’s 
object was to consider the rights of possession {jus possessionis)^ 
and not the right to possess {jus possedendi), and in the first book 
he defines the notion in form and in substance : “ in form by 
describing the rights which require possession for their founda- 
tion, thus giving the meaning which the non-juridical notion of 
Detention acquires in jurisprudence so as to allow it to be under- 
stood as a legal entity, as Possession ; in substance by enumerating 
the conditions which the Boman law itself prescribe for the 
existence of Possession, and thus pointing out the precise modi- 
fications under which Detention operates as Poss^ion.” The 
second book deals with the acquisition of posseesioii, the third 
with its loss ; the fourth treats of the interdicts that act as 
remedies for the protection of possession ; the fifth deals with 
possession in relation to legal rights that are separated from 
actual property {juris quasi possessk)^ such as personal and real 
easements and superficies (buOdingB). The last book deals with 
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a subject which was necessary from Savigny’s point of view to 
complete anything like exhaustive teeatment of so important 
a branch of law as the doctrine of Possession. He says : The 
theory of Possession has been discussed in the first five books 
of this work without any reference whatever to anything that 
may have been incorporated into the Roman law in modem times ; 
and this method of inquiry is always necessary when we do not 
desire, by confoimding the old law with the new, to misunderstand 
both together.” It is important not to pass over the historical 
question, for of all the important errors which are commonly 
entertained as to the Roman view of Possession, there is perhaps 
not one which has not also been raised in the Canon and German 
law.” He goes on to point out as to the notion of Possession 
that, while in Roman law it referred only to property and jvm 
in re, subsequently and especially by the Canon law it was 
extended to every possible right, including rights of personal 
status and obUgations.^ Thus the Roman law has been expanded 
to meet new objects. The forms by which Possession is protected 
were also modified in post-Roman times. The Spoliatory Suits 
in so far as they applied to praedial servitudes were a legitimate 
extension of the Roman law to meet cases that had not arisen 
when that law was in its prime. Savigny agrees with Muhlen- 
bruch that these suits in so far as they were legitimate were an 
extension of the interdict de Vi to a third mala fide possessor. 

It is in this final passage of his work that Savigny turns on 
the opponents of the new jmisprudence, and gladly cites in his 
favour Miihlenbruoh, the author of the Doctrina Pavdectarum. 
“ An empty cry is often raised against the endeavours of what 
is called the historical school, to clothe every right exclusively 
with Roman forms, and thereby to do injustice to the original 
inventions of practice, and to the developm^t of modem scientific 
inteUigenoe.” This attack from first to last irritated, by its 
obvious injustice, Savigny, and it is with a cry of delight that he 
shows how Muhlenbruch shares his views as to Spoliatory Suits : 
“ Could this author have been a prophetic disciple of the German 
historical school ?” Savigny goes on to show that the ld)surd 
and vexatious ” possessory suit used in Germany, Italy, Spain, 
and France from the thirteenth century down to his own day, 

^ I may note here that an analysis and summary of Saintoy’s latest worJ| 
— that on ObligaUons in Roman Law (1861-3) — was published by Mr. Arohibal 
Brown in ISTf 
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a suit called Possesaorium mmmarium or summariissimum (a 
suit in which he once acted as a judge), could not be fitted into 
any scientific evolution of Roman law. He adds : “ In modem 
times undoubtedly legal rules have been adopted which were 
unknown to the Roman law ; but the whole Roman theory is 
so far from being broken in upon by the above rules, that on 
the contrary they cannot be understood except by treating them 
as additions to the above theory [of possession], the validity of 
which is thereby clearly recognised.” To-day in dealing with 
Savigny’s work on Possession it would be wise to preface the 
study of it by a close perusal of Dr. Roby’s lengthy treatment 
of the doctrine of Possession as understood in the times of the 
Antonines. Savigny would have appreciated the need for a full 
study of this elaborate portion of Dr. Roby’s work. 

It is valuable to read what Savigny’s pupil Guenoux said of 
his treatise on Possession in 1839 : 

“On salt que dans ce traits, apr^ avoir pass4 en revue les 
quarante-quatre ouvrages qui composent la litt^rature de cette 
partie du droit, I’auteur s’est hvr6 k xme 4tude profonde et 
originale des textes, et qu’i I’aide de la philologie et de I’histoire, 
il a etabli sur cette matiere si difficile des doctrines entierement 
nouvelles, ou plutot a retrouv6 les doctrines des anciens juris- 
consultes remains ; mais ce qu’on ne sait pas, e’est qu’un travail 
aussi immense a 6t6 achev6 en cinq mois. Cette heureuse fecon- 
dite prouve que malgre sa jeunesse Savigny ne s’6tait pas trop 
hat6 de produire ; et cette fecondit^ ne s’est pas tarie, parce que, 
semblable aux grands fleuves, il avait attendu pour couler que 
sa source fut pleine. 

“L’histoire et la science du droit ont certains problemes qui 
sent 6temellement livr^s aux disputes des hommes, et dont il 
parait impossible de dormer une solution definitive. Dans la 
poiemique k laquelle ces questions ont donne lieu, Savigny n’a 
pas montre moins d^sagacite que de candeur et de bonne foi, en 
retractant ses opinions des qu’un de ses adversaires en avan9ait 
une plus probaWe. Mais il est une foule de points oti Savigny a 
eu la gloire de reunir tons les suffrages, et son livre, quoique 
purement theorique, a dej& eu la plus heureuse influence sur la 
pratique du droit en Allemagne, influence destin^e s’accroitre, 
car pour la possession comme pour tant d’autres, le droit remain 
est souvent la raison 6crite, la loi veritable, e’est k dire I’expres- 
sion des rapports nicesmires qui diriveni de la nature et des chases, 

This remarkable testimony to the gifts, the serious nature, 
and the abiding influence of Savigny viitten in 1839 might have 
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been written to-day, for the greatneefe of Savigny increaaes with 
the paasing years. The vigotir of his patriotism, and his ejSorts 
on the behalf of the poor (as in the cholera outbreak of 1831) 
were scarcely less noticeable than his efforts as a teacher. 

In 1804 Savigny married Fraulein Kunigunde Brentano, 
daughter of a Frankfort banker, a member of a family well known 
in German literature from the correspondence between her brother 
and sister, Clemens Brentano and Bettina von Amim, with the 
poet Goethe. This marriage was an ideal union, since the wife, 
herseK an orphan, had every thought in common with her 
husband. There were six children of the marriage. Two of 
them died in infancy. The only daughter married M. Constantin 
de Schinas, Minister of Education at Athens, where she died in 
1836. She was full of brilliant promise, and her early death was 
the abidmg grief of Savigny’s life. It is said that the enormous 
work known as the System of Modern Roman Law was imder- 
taken to help him to pass through this sorrow. 

Shortly before his marriage Savigny had severed his con- 
nection with the University of Marburg, and, refusing tempting 
offers from the Universities of Heidelberg and Greifswald, he eet 
out with his wife on a tour of research to certain famous libraries, 
to the libraries of Heidelberg, Stuttgart, Tubingen, Strasbourg, 
and Paris. In Paris he had the misfortune to lose (by robbery) 
all the material that he had collected through Germany. He 
called his old pupil Joseph Grimm to his aid, and with his help 
and the help of his wife and one of her sisters they conquered 
the abundant French manuscript material, including the im- 
pubUshed and almost indecipherable letters of the great Cujas. 
In 1808 he took up for a year and a half professorial work at the 
University of Landshut. When he left for Berlin the grief of 
the students was unaffected. His sister-in-law Madame von 
Amim, who was staying with him at the time of the change, 
wrote to Goethe : 

“ Que Savigny soit savant tant qu’il voudra, la bont4 de son 
caractdre surpasse encore ses quality les plus brillantes. Les 6tu- 
diants Padorent, ils sentent qu’ils perdent en lui un bienfaiteur . 
Les professeurs le ch^rissent dgalement, surtout les th^olcgiens. . . . 
Savigny avait donn^ une vie nouvelle k Tuniversit^, qu’il avait 
su r^concilier les professeurs ou du moins calmer leurs inimiti^^ 
mais que son influence bienfadsante s’6tait fait surtout sentir 
aux ^tudiants dont il avait augments la liberty et rind^pendanoe. 
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Je ne saurais vous exprimer le talent de Savigny k traiter aveo la 
jeunesse. Les efforts, les progr& de ses 616ves lui inq)TOnt un 
veritable enthousiasme ;il^8e sent heureux s’ils r^ussissent a 
traiter les sujets (ju’il leur propose ] il voudrait leur ouvrir le 
fond de son coeur ; il s’ocouto de leur sort, il pei^ k leur avenir, 
et leur trace la route <ju’6claire son zele bienveillant. On peut 
dire de Savigny que I’innocence de sa jeunesse est devenue 
Tange gardien de sa vie. Le fond de son caraot^re est d’aimer ^ux 
auxquels il consacre toutes les forces de son esprit et de son ame, 
et n’est-ce pas 14 ce qui met le sceau k la veritable grandeur ? 
La simplicit4 naive avec laquelle sa science descend au niveau 
de chacun le rend doublement grand.” ^ 

On the foundation of the University of Berlin in 1810, one of 
the first-fruits of the great educational campaign that sprang out 
of the disastrous field of Jena, Wilhelm von Humboldt, the head 
of the new Prussian educational system, offered Savigny the chair 
of law, which, chiefiy from patriotic motives, he accepted. The 
jurist held this chair until 1842. It was his practice to lecture on 
the Pandects (excluding the law of succession) in the winter 
Semester and the Institutes in the summer Semester, He also 
lectured on Ulpian, Gains, and the Prussian Landrecht, Among 
his pupils at Berlin were HoUweg, KJenze, Goschen, the editor of 
Gains, Blume, Rudorff, Keller, Dirksen, Barkow, Booking, and 
Puchta. He also sat on the University Appellate Tribunal, 
known as the Spruch-CoUegium, to which questions of law were 
referred for decision by other tribunals. At Berlin Savigny 
became an intimate friend and pupil of the great Niebuhr, whose 
mind and character so closely coincided with his own, and who 
pays him a just tribute in the preface to his History of Rome. 

In 1811, Savigny was elected a member of the Berlin Academy, 
a precedent followed by most of the Academies of Europe in 
later years, and to this body he read papers on the Roman 
written contract, on the Voconian law, on the lawsuit relating 
to the loan of money by Marcus Brutus to the town of Salamina, 
on the Protection of Infants and the lex Pleetoria, on the Rights 
of Creditors imder the old Roman law, on the History of the 
Nobility in Modem Europe. 

In 1814 the jurist (who was then acting as law tutor to the 
Prince Royal of Prussia) issued a brief work entitled De Ja Vocor 
Uon de noire sUcle pmrlaUgiahUion e$ la science du droUt in which 
he closely and brilliantly criticized the proposed Civil Code as 

4 

^ Goethe’s Briefwechsd mit einem Kinde^ ii, pp, 171*188 (2nd ed,). 
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not in fact adopting, as it proposed to adopt, the principles of 
the Boman law at all. In 1817 he was given the honorary title 
of Qeheimer Justiz-Bath in recognition of his work on the Council 
of State. 

In 1819 he was appointed Counsellor to the Court of Bevision 
and Cassation at Berlin which had been formed to take the place 
of the Courts at Diisseldorf and Coblentz. This practical work 
was of the greatest benefit to his juridical studies. A little later 
a nervous breakdown, the result probably of years of close work, 
became imminent, and in fact from 1822 to 1828 he was subject 
to a form of nervous illness that rendered at times all work 
impossible. M. Guenoux attributes to this illness the delay in 
the publication of the History of Boman Law in the Middle 
Ages.^ The first volume appeared in 1815, but the sixth was not 
issued imtil 1831. 

Savigny laid the greatest stress on the necessity of tracing 
the course of Boman law through the Middle Ages. He writes 
to M. Guenoux : “ Ignorer ce que les siecles interm6diaires ont 
ajout6 au droit romain primitif est absolument impossible, tout 
ce que nous apprennent nos professeurs et les hvres modemes 
en est imbu.” No student of, let us say, Bracton could doubt 
this, and Maitland in his brilliant papers on “ The Beatitude of 
Seisin ” {Law Quarterly Review, vol. iv.) has shown how the 
doctrine of possession in English law completely changed as the 
pressure, so to speak, of the Boman lawyers died away. Conse- 
quently Savigny determined to deal exhaustively with the 
history of Boman law in the Middle Ages. His great work falls 
into two parts : the period before and the period after the founda- 
tion of t^ School of Bologna about the year 1100. In the first 
two volumes he deals with the earlier period, first in general 
and then in detailed form. He begins with the sources of law 
and judicial organization in Borne and the provinces in the fifth 
century. He follows this by treating the same themes in relation 
to the states that arose on the ruins of the Western Empire. In 
the second volume he deals with Boman law in the kingdoms 
of Burgundy, of the Visigoths, in the German Empire, in Saxon 
England, in the kingdom of the Ostrogoths, in Italy under the 
Greek domination and under the Pope and the Emperor in Lom- 

* Ckschichte des romischen Rechta %m MiUdaUer (6 vols., 8vo., Heid^borg, 
1815-31). A seoond edition began to bo issued from Heidelberg in 1834* 
The last and seventh volume appeared in 1851, vdth a preface dated in May 
of that year. 
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bardy. He finally shovm the part played by the CSniroh in 
preserving the Eoman law. In the third volume he ooUeots 
much material on the Uterature of Boman law after the fotmdar 
tion of the School of Bologna, and haa an important chapter on 
the history of the European Universities. Indeed this general 
volume dealing with the history of Boman law from the twelfth 
century to the end of the Middle Ages is professedly a literary 
history of law, since Savigny found that such a history was in- 
dispensable for the comprehension of the evolution of the law. 
He says on this point : 

“ Le but de toute composition historique est d’oflErir une repre- 
sentation complete et vivante du passe. Plus ce passe est eioigne, 
moiiis on a de moyens d’arriver k ce but. Ainsi Ton d6couvre 
un detail, mais on ne sait comment le rattacher k Fensemble, 
ou il lui manque cette lumiere qui 6claire un fait historique 
comme un fait contemporain. Si le but de Thistoire ne peut- 
etre atteint compietement, on ne doit rien negliger de ce qui 
nous en rapproche ; Ton ne doit done rejeter aucun detail comme 
peu important en lui-meme, ou comme etranger k I’objet direct 
de notre etude.” 

So, having given us the means of studying the legal literary 
history of the period, a bibliography of the subject (with full 
reference to the work of, amongst others, Johannes Andre® of 
Bologna, Pastrengo the friend of Petrarch, Severinas, Trithemius, 
Diplovataccius, Johann Fichard, Benavidius, Pancirolus, Taisand : 
we miss in this place the name of Aymarus RivaJlius, whose 
important history of the Civil Law in five books was published 
at Mainz in 1639i), and treated of the Universities, he passes 
on to the legal sources possessed by the Glossators and considers 
at length their work. In the fourth volume we get the elaborate 
detail foreshadowed in the previous volume. Here we can 
read at large in more than five hundred closely printed pages of 
Imerius, of the four famous jurisconsults of l^logna (Bulgarus, 
Martinus, Jacobus, and Hugo), of Bogerius, the pupil of Bulgarus, 
Placentinus, Johannes Bassianus, Pillius, and many other 
Glossators, including the famous Vacarius and scarcely less famous 
Azo. In the middle of the thirteenth century a new and dismal 

^ There is a copy of this work in the fine civil law section of Lincoln’s 
Inn Library. Savipiy gives a brief note on Rivallins in his fourth volume 
(pp. 256-7) and deciareB this work to be ** lemarquable, malgn^ sea ddfauts, 
comme lo premier qui ait 6t6 fait sur rhistoire du droit.” 
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era opened for the atudy of law : the text wm swallowed up in 
detailed comment and the true treai^ disappeared. Indeed 
the School of the Glossators was dead. In the fourteenth century 
fortunately a partial revival of scientific method came which 
carried the science of law on to the time of the Renaissance, when 
it was able to assert its place in the thought of the world. Savigny 
traces in detail this long movement, and illustrates each step 
with ample reference to the works of the jurisconsults of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. In this work he threw open 
a field of research that will occupy jurists for centuries to come. 
Maitland's work in England is but a sample of what has to be 
done throughout Europe. 

Savigny’s work on The Vocation of our Age for Legislation 
and Jurisprudence, issued in 1814 and passing to a second edition 
in 1828, was a notable publication. It was neither more nor less 
than an attack on the system of the Code imposed upon Europe. 
Napoleon’s Code he declares “served him as a bond the more 
to fetter nations : and for that reason it would be an object of 
terror and abomination to us, even had it possessed all the 
intrinsic excellence which it wants.” He attacks the Code, how- 
ever, chiefly from the point of view of a juridical thinker, since 
at the overthrow of Napoleon in 1814 his Code, which had been 
in force “in parts of Bavaria, Hesse Darmstadt, the Rhenish 
provinces of Prussia, the kingdom of Westphalia, Baden, the 
Hanseatic towns, and some other ultra-Rhenish provinces,” 
was discarded by aU Germany with the exception of the Rhenish 
provinces. The danger from a foreign Code no longer existed ; 
but there still existed the danger of a Code at all. The eminent 
lawyer Thibaut of Heidelberg advocated the establishment of 
a German Code, and Savigny determmed to throw his great weight 
in the other scale and restore a natural evolution of law. He 
attacked the demand for a Code first on the ground that the times 
being as they were, and the preparation for a Code (thanks to 
the paucity of great German jurists in the eighteenth century) 
inadequate and the langufige juridically undeveloped, it was 
not then practicable to construct a Code ; and secondly on the 
groimd that the three great existing Codes — ^the Code Napoleon, 
the Prussian Landrecht, and the Austrian Gesetzbuch — ^proved 
that in practice Codes were not successful. Savoy’s attack 
on the Code Napol6on was just, thoi^h he admits that its form 
was embittered by patriotic feelings. He says : 
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‘‘ The Revolution, then, had annihilated, together with the old 
constitution, a great part of the law ; both, rather from a blind 
Impul^ against everything established, and with extravagant 
senseless expectation of an undefined future, than in the hope 
of any definite improvement. As soon as Napoleon had subjected 
everything to a militaiy despotism, he greedily held fast that part 
of the revolution which answered his purpose and prevented the 
return of the ancient constitution — ^the rest, which all were now 
sick of, and which might have proved an obstacle to himself, 
was to disappear ; only this was not altogether practicable, as 
the effects of the years that had elapsed upon the modes of 
thought, manners and feelings of the people, were not to be effaced. 
This half-return to the former state of tranquillity was certainly 
beneficial, and gave the Code, which was founded about this 
time, its principal tendency. But this return was the result 
of lassitude and satiety, not the victory of nobler thoughts 
and fee ling s ; nor, inde^, would there have been any opening 
for such in that condition of pubhc affairs which, to the plague 
of Europe, was preparing. This want of a sound basis is dis- 
cernible in the discussions of the ComeU d'EtcU, and must impress 
every attentive reader with a feehng of despondency. To this 
was now added the immediate influence of the pohtical constitu- 
tion. This, when the Code was framed, was, in theory, repubUcan 
in the revolutionary sense ; but all, in reaUty, inclined to the 
recently developed despotism. The elements of uncertainty 
and change were consequently mixed up with its fundamental 
principles. Thus, for example, in 1803, Napoleon himself, in the 
Coimcil of State, pronounced those same Substitutions to be 
injurious, of a bad moral tendency and unreasonable, which were 
re-estabhahed in 1806, and, in 1807, adopted into the Code. 
But as regards the state of pubhc feehng, a far worse consequence 
of this quick succession was, that the last, so often sworn to, 
object of behef and veneration was in its turn, annihilated, and 
that expressions and forms came more and more frequently 
into colhsion with ideas, whereby, in the greater number, even 
the last remains of truth and moral consistency were necessarily 
extinguished. It would be difficult to imagine a state of pubhc 
affairs more unfavourable for legislation than this.” ^ 

Turning to the technical side of the Code, Savigny argu^ 
that the Conseil d’Etat could have, from its ignorance of general 
juridical doctrine, httle influence on the Code. It was, as a 
matter of fact, the work of jurists who, so far as Roman law 

^ I use the tianslation made from the 1828 edition by Mr. Abraham 
Hayward in 1831. (London : printed but not for sale.) A copy, heze used, 
is in the Aoton Library at Cambridge (C. 48, 929)« There is anotW copy 
in the Middle Temple Library, 
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was concerned, necessarily based their work upon Pothier. 
Dupin declared that three-fourths of the Civil Code was literally 
extracted from his treatises. ‘‘A juridical literature in which 
he stands alone, and is almost revered and studied as the source, 
must, notwithstanding [the real value of Pothier], be pitiable.” 
Savigny proceeds to eviscerate the framers of the Code, Bigot 
Preameneu, Portalis, and Maleville. Certainly they were not 
supremely intelligent jurists. The results of their work were 
bad in the extreme. In the selection of subjects “the most 
palpable defects are to be found by wholesale.” But worse 
was to follow. “ Far more important iq this respect, and much 
more difficult in itself, is the selection of rules on the subjects 
actually treated of ; consequently the finding of rules, by which 
particular cases are to be governed in future. Here the object 
was to master the leading principles, on which all certainty and 
efficacy in juridical matters depend, and of which the Romans 
afford us so striking an example. In this point of view, however, 
the French work presents a melancholy spectacle.” The funda- 
mental and precise notions — ^the rights of things and of obliga- 
tions — ^upon which the Roman law of Property depends are in 
the Code vague and ill xmderstood, and this leads to a confusion 
of ideas which in the form of a Code is dangerous to the public. 
Last, Savigny attacks the provisions in the Code for dealing with 
cases that are not in fact covered by a precise section of the Code. 
It was not possible to regard the rules dealing with such cases 
as organic developments out of the Code — ^with which we may 
compare, though Savigny does not give the parallel, the growth 
of the English common law to meet new cases — since the Code 
itself had no organic unity. The Code is only a mechanical 
mixture of the Revolution and pre-Revolution laws, and the 
mixture is not even a logical whole, a formal unity that might 
be logically developed to meet new cases. Consequently the 
supplemental rules had to be supplied from outside sources, such 
as (that vague thing) the law of nature, the Roman law and local 
pre-existing laws, and the general theory of law. This introduc- 
tion of an abrogated law into the Cour de Cassation is a real evil. 
A practice of the Courts could grow up, but no real juridical 
growth.. The rules could indeed be applied at the tyrannical 
discretion of the judges. This indictment of the French Code, 
if we except the political note at the beginning, is effective in 
the extreme, and should be considered in every step towards 

38 
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codification. Before considering his general notion of legal 
reform it wiU be well to say something of Savigny’s criticism 


of the German and Austrian Codes. 

Savigny’s criticism of the Prussian liandrecht designed by 
Frederick EE. in 1746 is not less penetrating though his natural 


if somewhat unjudicial hatred of France and all her works induces 
bim to attribute to the Prussian jurists a far nobler outlook than 
that which inspired Napoleon and the unhappy framers of the 
Code. We may doubt if Suarez was a greater man than Pothier, 
or Volkmar (or Pachaly) than PortaJis, but in any event Savigny 
declares that if “ we regard the composition of the Landrecht, 
it confirms my opinion that no Code should be undertaken 
at the present time.” Frederick II. designed a Code that should 
abolish judge-made law altogether ; but, in fact, the Landrecht 
in its latest form gave the judge full powers of interpretation. 
But stiU this was, after all, only for particular cases. “ With 


the Romans all depends on the jurist, by his thorough mastery 
of the system, being placed in a condition to find the law for every 
case that may arise. This is effected by the precise individual 
perception of particular legal relations, as weU as by the thorough 
knowledge of the leading principles, their connection and sub- 
ordination ; and where, with them, we find law cases in the most 
restricted application, they, notwithstanding, constantly serve 
as the embodied expression of the general principle.” This was 
not the case with the Landrecht, the provisions of which “ neither 
reach the height of universal leading principles, nor the distinct- 
ness of individuality, but hang wavering between the two, whilst 
the Romans possess both in their natural connection.” Savigny 
goes on to criticize the German language, which generally 
speaking, is not juridically formed, and least of all for legislation.” 
The French language, he adds, has a great advantage in this 
respect : that it had not been better used ‘‘ is accounted for by 
the low state of knowledge ” in France. The Austrian Gesetzbuch 
was begun in 1753 ; by 1765 the groundwork of the Code, “a 
manuscript work of eight large folios, mostly extracted from the 
commentators on the Roman law,” was complete. This was 


abstracted by Horten, digested into code form by Martini, pub- 
lished, submitted to the provincial authorities and the Univer- 
sities, and, slightly revised, issued as the Gesetzbuch in three 
parts, covering 561 widely printed pages. The Empress Maria 
Theresa directed the draughtsmen to employ “ natural equity 
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as well as Boman law. In fact, there was no attempt to cover 
all particular cases. The nations of legal relations were defined, 
and the most general rules laid down. Savigny considered these 
notions as too general and imdefined, and often based on an 
imperfect appreciation of the Boman authorities. The Boman 
clarity of definition is absent. Moreover, the practical rules of 
the Qesetzbuch are as incapable as the rules of the Code Napol4on 
of meeting particular cases. The Gesetzbuch falls back for 
the solution of particular cases on cases analogous to those 
provided for, and on “ natural law ’’ ; the principle carries one 
but a short way, and the use of “ natural law ” is “ fraught 
with danger to the administration of justice.” The Gesetzbuch, 
like the Code and the Landrecht, therefore confirms Savigny’s 
argument “ that the present time has no aptitude for the under- 
taking of a Code.” The unsuccess of three such efforts shows that 
“ there must be some unsurmountable obstacles in the juridical 
state of the whole age.” 

What then, asks Savigny, are we to do when there are no 
Codes ? He would hold to the ‘‘ same mixed system of common 
law and provincial law, which formerly prevailed throughout the 
whole of Germany . . . provided [that] jurisprudence does what 
it ought to do, and what can only be done by means of it.” We 
have inherited “an immense mass of juridical notions and 
theories. ... At present, we do not pc^sess and master this 
matter, but are controlled and mastered by it, whether we will 
or not. This is the ground of all the complaints of the present 
state of our law, which I admit to be well founded : this, also, is 
the sole cause of the demand for Codes.” Savigny adopts the 
Hegelian position ; “It is impossible to annihilate the impressions 
and modes of thought of the jurists now living — ^impossible 
to change completely the nature of existing legal relations ; and 
on this twofold impossibility rests the indissoluble organic con- 
nection of generations and ages ; between which, development 
only, not absolute end and absolute beginning, is conceivable.” 
Savigny with a brilliant fl^h of juridical insight turns the in- 
destructibleness of legal notions to permanent gain. He says : 
“There is consequently no mode of avoiding this overruLmg 
influence of the existing matter ; it will be injurious to us so long 
as we ignorantly submit to it ; but beneficial if we oppose to it 
a vivid creative energy — obtain the mastery over it by a thorough 
grounding in history, and thus appropriate to ourselves the whole 
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inteDeotual wealth of preceding generations.” In any other 
prooess the law may lose its consciousness of nationality, and only 
through history “can a lively connection with the primitive 
state of the people be kept up ; and the loss of this connection 
must take away from every people the best part of its spiritual 
life.” Savigny goes on to say that the object of the strict 
historical method of jurisprudence “ is to trace every established 
system to its root, and thus discover an organic principle, whereby 
that which still has life may be separated from that which is 
lifeless and only belongs to history.” The importance of Roman 
law is that “ by reason of its high state of cultivation ” it serves 
as a pattern for the labours of the modem jurist. The importance 
of the local or customary law is that “ it is directly and popularly 
connected with us.” The modifications of these two primitive 
systems are important as showing how both. Roman law and local 
law have varied imder the stress of actual needs and the applica- 
tion of legal theory. Roman law must be grappled with at the 
root ; we must enter into the minds of the Roman jurists if we 
are to appreciate it and apply it to modem uses. Do not be 
afraid because the textbooks are as yet imperfect : “ Everything 
which Thibaut here saj^ of the imcertainty of our textbooks 
is equally appUoable to the Scriptures. In these, also, the 
critic will never find an end ; but he who, on the whole, is able 
to find nourishment and joy in them, will certainly not be troubled 
upon that account.” Savigny’s appreciation of the spiritual 
weakness of the Higher Criticism of the Bible then growing into 
a force of negation is an important phase of his high and spiritual 
nature. 

Savigny, with his habitually long vision, insisted that “ this 
diffusion of legal science ought to take place, not only amongst 
the jurists of the learned class, the teachers and writers, but 
even amongst the practical lawyers.” He demands the approxi- 
mation of theory and practice, and applauds a proposal for free 
communication between the Faculties of Law and the Courts. 
Mr. Hayward in a note (p. 149) points out that “from the time 
of Maximilian, the immediate predecessor of Charles V., the Law 
Faculties, consisting of the Professors of the Gterman Universities, 
have constituted Courts of Appeal in the last resort. The 
appellants, I believe, may select any University they please ; 
for instance, a case decided in Hanover may be sent to a Prussian 
University.” It wjH be remembered that Savigny’s father 
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sat on on© of these University Courts. But Savigny says that 
in his time these University Courts had become even more 
mechanical than the regular Courts. 

Savigny having shown how the texts or legal authorities 
can be based “ on a profound and comprehensive science,” and 
how the judges may be made efficient, proceeds to deal with the 
third necessity of an efficient legal system, good procedure. To 
reform procedure, he says, w© must have recourse to the legisla- 
ture. The legal system so established would moreover derive 
great assistance from the legislature, which would settle disputed 
points of law (acting through Orders of Court) and record old 
customs that have received validity in practice. Then at last 
the historical matter of law will be transformed into national 
wealth, and the nation will possess a national system of its own 
and not “ a feeble imitation of the Roman system.” Savigny 
goes on to ask what is to be done under these circumstances with 
the Landrecht and the Gesetzbuch. It seemed clear that no 
“ real, living jurisprudence ” could be founded upon any one of 
the three Codes or upon the then proposed new German Code. 
The study of law must go on as if the Codes did not exist ; the 
study, that is, of both the common law and the provincial laws ; 
it must go on in the Universities, and there must be intimate 
intercourse between all the German Universities. 

No one can read Savigny’s attack on the Code movement of 
his age without feeling the immense weight that is due to his 
opinions. Step by step he urges an unanswerable argument 
and lays the foundation of the only true system of practical 
jurisprudence. To-day this work is of peculiar value and interest, 
for on the one hand we have England, a country that has in fact 
followed, unconsciously enough but in most exact detail, the 
lines of development suggested by Savigny, and on the other 
hand we have the rest of Europe under the dominance of that 
very system of Codes denounced by the greatest jiirist that 
Europe has produced. Who is right ? Savigny, England, and 
the Anglo-Saxon nations throughout the world, or Napoleon and 
his Europe ? 

Savigny’s Preface, written in September, 1839, to his great 
work System des heutigen rdmiscken Bechts (in eight volumes, 
five published in 1840-1 and the rest in 1847-9) amplifies with 
even a broader outlook the views expressed in the first edition of 
The Vocation of our Age for Legislation and Jurisprudence (1814), 
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and repeated in the second edition ( 1828 ) of that finely critical 
essay. The material for the work on Modem Roman Law had 
been “gradually collected and worked up in the courses of in- 
struction ” delivered by Savigny for a period of forty years, and 
the work itself is his ripe and incomparable judgment on the sub- 
ject. Pleading as he does for “ the continuous cultivation ’’ of the 
science of law, he feels the danger of the accumulation of material. 

“ To prevent this danger we must desire that from time to time 
the whole mass of that, which has been handed down to us, should 
be newly examined, brought into doubt, questioned as to its 
ongin. This will be done by placing ourselves artificially in the 
position of having to impart the material transmitted, to one 
unslaUed, doubting, controverting. The fitting spirit for such 
a testing work is one of intellectual freedom, independence of all 
authority ; in order, however, that this sense of freedom may 
not degenerate into arrogance, there must step in, the natural 
frmt of an unprejudiced consideration of the narrowness of our 
own powers, that wholesome fedtog of humility which can 
alone render that freedom of view fruitful of performances of 
our own. From two wholly opposite standpoints, we are thus 
directed to one and the same need in our science. It may be 
described as a periodically recurring examination of the work 
accomplished by our predecessors, for the purpose of removing 
the spurious, but of appropriati]^ to ourselves the true as a lasting 
possession, which will place us in the condition, according to the 
measurc of our powers in the solution of the common problem, 
of coming nearer to the final aim. To institute such an examina- 
tion for the point of time, in which w'e actually are, is the object 
of the present work."' 

He goes on to defend “ the historical school ’’ (of which he 
was certainly the most distinguished representative) from the 
unjust criticism to which it had been subjected ♦ The aini of 
that school was not (and one may add is not, for to-day the 
historical school is one of the most important agents of thought 
in Europe) to “subject the present to the government of the 
past.” The historical view of legal science (and we may say 
of any science) “ consists in the uniform recognition of the value 
and the independence of each age, and it merely ascribes the 
greatest weight to the recognition of the living connection which 
kmts the present to the past, and without the recognition of which 
we recognize merely the external appearance, but do not grasp 
the inner nature, of the legal condition of the present.^’ 
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Savigny’s object was certainly not to assign an “ immoderate 
mastery ” to Boman law, but he claims that a thorough knowledge 
of that law is indispensable for a comprehension of existing legal 
conditions. The natural unity between the theory and the 
practice of law finds its expression in the Boman law, and the 
study of that law can do much to avoid the disastrous divergence 
of the practical and the theoretical. But to make the Roman law 
produce this result we must turn, not to summaries or geijeral 
principles, but to the writings of the Roman jurists. Such a study 
will eliminate from law subjective and arbitrary aberrations, and 
give to law new life even where it exists in the form of a Code. 

This is markedly shown by the example of the modem French 
jurists who, often in a very judicious manner, illustrate and 
complete their Code from the Roman law.” Even in the case of 
the Prussian Code, if there could be at least a partial re-establish- 
ment of “the dissolved connection with the literature of the 
common law, the result now could be nothing but the arising of 
a beneficial influence upon practice, and the mischiefs, so sensibly 
felt at an earlier time, would certainly not recur.” The effort 
to employ Roman law “ constantly as a means of culture for our 
own legal condition ” is no depreciation of “ our time and our 
nation,” for in view of the enormous accumulation of material 
we have a greater task than lay before the Roman jurists and 
we may rightly use their methods. “ When we shall have been 
taught to handle the matter of the law presented to us with the 
same freedom and mastery as astonishes us in the Romans, then 
we may dispense with them as models and hand them over to the 
grateful commemoration of history.” Till then we must use a 
means of culture that we are incapable at present of creating. 

With such views in mind, Savigny proceeds to his critical 
and systematic treatment of Roman private law as it existed 
in his time. He searches out and rules out all that is dead in 
Roman law, and then he proceeds to demonstrate the great and 
living unity of what remains. “ In the richness of living reality, 
all jural relations form a systematic whole.” His business is to 
demonstrate this deep and fundamental relationship, which is 
apt to disappear when particular fields of law are momentarily 
in view. The fact of this relationship causes him to give in 1839 
an “ entirely different shape ” to the doctrine of Possession from 
that presented by him in 1803. For this we must get back to 
the old jurists. From them we may secure “ a vitalizing and 
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enriching of our own juristic thought obtainable in no other 
way.” Savigny says that the work he here performs he would 
have performed more thoroughly had he begun it in his earlier 
years. He would have checked his system by exegesis beginmng 
from the Glossators and on through the French school, and by 
practical examples also derived from the authors of the numerous 
ConsUia responsa, etc., also beginning from the Glossators. In 
this way his system would be checked in detail, and he suggests 
that some successors of his might undertake this work and give 
it literary completeness. With some pathos he suggests that it 
might be done piece by piece. He does not anticipate the coming 
of giants, of Cujas or another. So he gives his work to the world. 
The first volume deals with the problem before him, with the 
nature of law sources in general, with the sources of the modem 
Boman law, with the interpretation of written laws. The second 
book deals entirely with jural relations, and the first chapter 
treats of the nature and kinds of the jural relations. Up to this 
point we have a translation by Mr. William HoUoway, formerly 
a judge of the Madras High Court. This was issued at Madras 
in 1807. The eighth volume of the work, a complete treatise 
on the conflict of laws and private international law, was trans- 
lated by Mr. William Guthrie of the Scots Bar and published 
in 1869 (2nd ed. 1880) by Messrs. Clark of Edinburgh. In 1884 
Sir William (then Mr.) Rattigan pubhshed a translation of the 
residue of the second book, in which are elaborately discussed 
“ persons as subjects of jural relations.” This translation 
exhibits the thoroughness of Savigny’s investigations and his 
power of systematic grouping of material. For the purposes 
of this article it is not possible or desirable to discuss the details 
of a work such as this, with its close investigation into the facts 
and doctrine of legal capacity, of Capitis Diminutio and juristical 
persons, or as we should say artificial persons (such as corpora- 
tions) possessing jural relations. 

The pressure of public judicial and diplomatic work had long 
burdened the jurist. Dr. Reddie, in his very admirable volume 
entitled Historical Notices of the Roman Law and of the Recent 
Progress of its Study in Oermany, pubhshed at Edinburgh in 1826, 
a work that traces in valuable detail, based on personal knowledge, 
the universal activity of the study of law throughout Central 
Europe at this date, says of Savigny : “ A man of genius, he is 
not only a celebrated professor and judge, but a profound states- 
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man. . . . Unfortimately for the study and the science in general, 
the time of von Savigny is too much occupied with the discussion 
of petty disputes in a kingdom, the attention of whose govern- 
ment is almost entirely directed towards military affairs, and 
where his labours, however highly valued, can be of little service 
to mankind at large ” (pp. 111-114). It is certain that Savigny 
did not look at his judicial work in this light. He was descended 
from a family of soldiers, diplomatists, and lawyers, his son was 
an eminent diplomatist, and he continually dwells on the need 
for the closest touch between the theory and the practice of law. 
As a judge he certainly gave practical law something, but as a 
jurist there can be little doubt that he gained immense power 
from it. It kept his theory of law alive, and made the jurist feel 
in the most vivid sense the reality and the personal importance 
of his speculations. So important did he regard this class of 
work that in 1842 he resigned his chair at the University of Berlin 
and became the Prussian ]\Iinister of Justice, a post which he 
filled with rare ability irntil the year 1848, when the wave of 
revolution passed across Europe. In that year he retired and 
set to work to revise his publications and papers. Fortunately 
he was allowed long leisure in which to fulfil this important 
work of revision. Many of his papers are to be found in the 
Zeitschrift jut geschichtlichen Rechtswissenschaft, the journal for 
historical jurisprudence which he founded with the help of 
Eichhom and Goschen in 1815, and superintended for many 
years. ^ Before the great jurist died at Berlin on October 25, 
1861, in his eighty-third year (his devoted wife his helper to the 
last), he could look back over a long vista of accomplished work, 
and could believe that the future of his beloved science was 
assured. 

It is not possible even yet, half a century after the death of 
Savigny, to indicate fully his work in the history of the evolution 
of law, his place among the great jurists of the world. The 
depository, so to speak, of so many centuries of juristic activity, 
the forerunner of detailed juristic investigation of so manifold 

^ In October, 1850, on the occasion of the universal congratulations upon 
the completion of the fiftieth ^'ear of his doctorate, he issued as a thank- 
offering and memorial a collection of all the detached papers he had written 
in that period. The volume was entitled Vermischte Schrijten* The only 
omission from it was a review of Gluck’s InUstaierbfolge wluch appeared in 
1804 in the Jenaieche Literaturzeihing, (See Law Magazine ana p ' 
May, 1863, and biographies by Riidorff and Bethraann-Kollweg.) 
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a character, it is perhaps as easy to undervalue as to overvalue 
his services to a science that mysteriously superintends the health 
and welfare of the social world. For my own part (but I write 
with hesitation, as one who dares not claim to have entered in 
any real sense into even a minute portion of the fruits of his 
cheerfully titanic labours), for my own part I should be tempted 
to call him the Newton or the Darwin of the science of law. His 
achievements resemble the achievements of both of these mighty 
men. He found, as Newton found, a world of phenomena, in 
his case of juristic phenomena, and he wrestled with it in the true 
hardihood of the Renaissance through the dark night until the 
Spirit of the Law cried out, “ Let me go, for the day breaketh.” 
It was reserved for Savigny to bring the daylight of the Renais- 
sance to the science of law. He showed us that law itself is subject 
to law, that it is no arbitrary expression of the will of a law-giver, 
but is itseM a thing obedient to a cosmic process. To show 
that law is itself the expression of a juristic process that runs 
through the ages was in itself an achievement of the highest 
order ; but to go on to trace, as Savigny traced, what we may 
call the natural history of law, to trace its organic growth as a 
living thing, evolving with the evolutions of races and kingdoms 
and tongues, was a stiU greater triumph. When we think of 
the apparently chaotic mass of material into which Savigny 
introduced an evolutionary law, or, rather, indicated the pro- 
cesses by which, operating through and in this material, juristic 
forces adjusted themselves to the needs of successive ages, it is 
difficult to resist the decision that he stands in the forefront of 
European thinkers. It is true that his guiding star in his investi- 
gations and reductions was the Roman law, but he himself fully 
realized the importance of other systems of law, the common 
laws of general and particular customs of European nations, in 
arriving at general results. But while individual nations had 
their respective systems of common law, it must be remembered 
that, down to the Renaissance at any rate, Roman law was the 
common law of all Europe, a general system of law upon which 
local systems were more or less successfully grafted. To trace 
the natural history of Roman law in Europe was the only possible 
method of arriving at the secret that underlay the whole evolution 
of law. When once the secret was disclosed, then it was time 
enough for Savigny himself and his successors to retrace the 
ground, to reinvestigate sources, to turn the newly discovered 
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prooesees on those sources, and so to bring into the field of juristic 
science material of every kkid that, until then, had seemed 
beyond the control or operation of any general law of evolution. 

There is no need to claim too much for Savigny. As we have 
seen, he was not the inventor of the historic method, nor can 
he daim to have carried that method to its scientific height. 
Newton and Darwin entered into the ideas and labours of their 
predecessors, and their supreme conceptions have certainly been 
applied with a thoroughness that would possibly have astonished 
the masters themselves. So it was and has been with Savigny. 
Of his forerunners we have seen something ; and even while he 
was toiling. Semester by Semester, in the congenial work of teach- 
ing and judging at Berlin, his fellow-workers and pupils were 
applying his methods and were methodizing material to his hand. 
And his and their successors in (Germany and England and France 
have gone far. His friend Niebuhr in 1816 discovered in the 
chapter library at Verona the priceless palimpsest manuscript 
of the Institutes of Gaius, the work on which the Institutes of 
Justinian were based. In 1820 Savigny’s pupil GKischen pub- 
lished the first edition of this manuscript. Another pupil, Blume, 
obtained some further readings from this almost indecipherable 
palimpsest in 1822-3, and these were included in Gdschen’s 
second edition of 1824. The study of this manuscript has gone 
on until quite recently. Dr. Roby tells us that “Wilhelm 
Studemund in 1866-68 made a fresh copy of the MS., containing 
much that had not been previously read, and he published a 
kind oi facsimile in 1874, and in conjunction with Paul Kruger 
a very careful and convenient edition in 1877. In 1878 and 
1883 Studemund re-examined the MS., and thus obtained addi- 
tions and corrections of some importance, which were published 
in subsequent editions of his and P. Kruger’s book.” Here, 
then, was one line of investigation worked out that must have 
been after the very heart of the master. Another investigation, 
of perhaps even greater importance from the point of view of 
the history of evolution of law, has been the work, one might 
almost say the life-work, of that eminent English scholar Dr. H. J. 
Roby in reconstructing, with an infinitude of labour that recalls 
the toil of Cujas and of Savigny, Roman Private Law as it existed 
in the times of Cicero and of the Antonines, It is a marvellous 
piece of work, and gives us substantially, if not actually clear of 
“ Byzantine modifications,” Roman Private Law as it stnod at 
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the time of its highest development (say a.d. 161 to 228). Savigny 
would have been the first to recognize the supreme importance 
of establishing this basis from which to traee the long centuries 
of modification, down even to the law of Holland or Scotland, 
Ceylon, Egypt or the Cape to-day ; and he, too, woizld have 
been glad to know of the substantial assistance afforded to Dr. 
Roby by German scholars, and probably would have enjoyed 
some of Dr. Roby’s not imkindly criticism of certain modem 
German critical methods. Beside Roby’s work must be placed 
the tireless labours of the immortal Mommsen and his school in 
unravelling the texts of “ law-books, authors, and inscriptions.” 
No doubt vast fields he open for future scholars in the period 
behind the Antonines, though much work has already been done 
in those dark ages. And, again, the field of Roman law in the 
Middle Ages calls for workers. Maitland’s brilliant treatment 
of Bracton shows how much remains to be done to bring into 
cultivation the immense field over which Savigny cast his 
measuring-rod. This is not the place in which even to indicate 
the area of work, or to mention the work now in progress. But 
that work and the appreciation of its intensity and its range by 
great modem scholars show how thorough and how sound were 
the principles that Savigny laid down. His actual work was 
titanic, but it is plain enough (now that he has given us the 
guiding principle) that he but threw open an almost illimitable 
domain of investigation. As it was with Newton and Darwin, 
so was it with Savigny. 

Sometimes it has caused wonder that a man of such vast 
intellectual powers should have devoted to law, and Roman law, 
gifts that might have seemed intended for mankind ; for mankind, 
that is, in some practical and immediate way. The answer, 
however, is smely not far to seek. Man cannot live by bread 
alone ; and even breadwinners cast their bread upon the waters 
that it may return after many days. A lawyer, even a jurist, 
does not appeal to the popular mind. To be a Napoleon does 
so appeal. Yet probably Napoleon’s greatest work was one that 
brought Savigny, so far as intellect clashes with intellect, into 
direct confiict with the victor of Jena. The Code Napoldon 
was attacked by Savigny with a vigour, a swiftness, and a certi- 
tude worthy of the great captain himseff. And Savigny’s 
pungent criticism stands to this day. In so far as Napoleon’s 
Code has survivedand permeated Europe it has tended to diminish 
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the efficiency of law as a thing that grows with a people’s growth 
and reacts on their efficiency. Napoleon’s successful enemy, 
England, strenuously maintained that identical system of legal 
development advocated by Savigny, with the result that we are 
approaching an age when codification slowly becomes possible 
in the sense anticipated by the jurist of Berlin. This illustration 
of the relation of a jurist to daily life is not without its value. 
The jurist is greater than the legislator. His function is so to 
lay down general laws of juridical development that nations in 
the course of remedial legislation may have a guide which will 
show them how to adapt that legislation to the needs of the 
people ; how to evolve it from a hving legal system ; and how 
to make it stage by stage an expression of the life of the people, 
and at the same time a guiding force that will lead not only 
individual peoples but all nations to adopt ever higher standards 
of conduct, ever closer and closer approximations to the divine 
laws of righteousness and equity that stand like Platonic patterns 
towards which the nations turn their eyes. If this is the function 
of the jurist, then he stands among the great benefactors of the 
world, and few will doubt that Savigny, whose soul was a very 
pattern of clarity and charity, will remain a bright particular 
star as we move farther away from the great nineteenth century 
and watch through Time’s impartial glass the fixed stars that 
brood over it and by which we guide our fate. The motto of 
Savigny’s family, Non mihiy sed aliis, had had a real meaning 
in the fives of his ancestors. In the case of Savigny himself 
the words reveal his character, his ideals and his daily task. 
One of the very greatest of the jurists, he saw underlying aU law 
the law of love. 
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RuDoiiPH Von Ihjibino has often been described as the last of 
the Romanists. Misleading in some respects, this epithet has 
much truth in it. His works were so much concerned with 
Roman law,^ he propounded so many new ideas as to it, 
gave so many answers of his own to problems in Roman law, 
that I wish that the task of describiug his labours and estimating 
their value had fallen to one more conversant than I am with his 
special subject. 

In reading his books, I have felt again and again the need of 
that close acquaintance with the civil law which comes only with 
long study. All that I can do is to state certain facts as to his 
life and a few general conclusions formed in studying with some 
care Ihering’s writings. 

There is little to be said about the events of his life ; they were 
few and simple. His was the ordinary life of German professors 
in days when they were not politicians, and the pursuit of science 
was an end in itself. Ihering was born August 22, 1 8 1 8, at Aurich 
in East Friesland. He was the son of a lawyer, and came of a 
legal stock. He was educated at Heidelberg, Munich, Gottingen, 
and Berlin. In 1843 he became a Privatdocent at Berlin, the sub- 
ject upon which he lectured being Roman law. In 1846 he was 
called to Basle, in 1846 to Rostock, in 1849 to Kiel, and in 1862 
to Giessen, where he spent some sixteen years of fruitful activity. 
He was called in 1868 to Vienna in circumstances honourable to 
him. It was characteristic of the man that he left Vienna, with 
its gaieties and distractions, to return to the quiet of Gottingen 
in 1872, and there he remained, declining to aocept invitations 
to go to Leipsic and Heidelberg. At Gottingen he was very suc- 
cessfid as a teacher. His classes were large. As a lecturer he had 
rare gifts. His own enthusiasm for law he communicated to 
others. 

^ Puchta died in 1846; Bruns, in 1380 ; Windscheid, in 1892. 
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He once stood as a candidate for the North German Parlia- 
ment, but was not elected. He spent the rest of his days at 
Gottingen, leading the life of a scholar, but not of a recluse. He 
was an excellent musician, a true lover of art, an enthusiastic 
gardener. He was a shrewd judge of men, as well as of the best 
way of laying down wine. An ardent admirer — one might even 
say an idolater — of Bismarck, he watched with interest and de- 
light the unification of Germany. He was of fiery and energetic 
temperament, enjo3dng life, decided in his gestures and de- 
meanour and expressions, and in defence of what he believed right 
passionate and combative. 

Strongly convinced of the need of making jurisprudence prac- 
tical, he himself had little experience of the work of a lawyer. 
But when Professor at Basle, he was in close contact with 
practising lawyers and judges, and he was consulted upon 
important matters. He had an attractive personality. His in- 
fiuence on men was great. One characteristic must be mentioned 
at the outset. In all he did, or said, or wrote, there was vitality. 
He wrote much about the past, but not a page is dead matter.^ 
One of his pupils and admirers — and all his pupils were admirers 
— says of him : “ He lives and thinks in the present, and with 
the present and his surroundings. His intellectual character has 
the features of his own time as had none of his contemporaries or 
scarcely anyone since Ulpian and Papinian.” The same writer 
adds : “ Er ist der Jurist seines Jahrhunderts und der Zukunft.” 
The man and his works, as his friend Merkel remarks, were of a 
piece.* 

He has been called the last of the Romanists, but Roman 
law was to him a means to an end. His motto was “Through 
Roman law, but above and beyond it.” He insisted that 
there was no understanding law in the past without compre- 
hending the present.® In liis eagerness to vivify dead matter 
he often, it seems to me, foimd more in Roman law than 

1 Sie lehrten das Recht als die aus praktischen Zweokgedanken geborene 
Lebensordnung betraohten, welche dem Ideal der Gerechtigkeit nach dem 
Masse der Einsicht und Kraft jedes Volkes und jeder 2^it mstrebt, zugleich 
aber als das feine Kunstwerk, welches durch Formensohonheit und sinnvolks 
Ineinandergreifen der Theile anzieht ” (Preface to Rider Fedgaht), 

* In his preface to the JahrbUcher (Cxesammelte Aufsatze, f. 26) he says : 
** Die Aufgaoe der Gegenwart gegenuber dem rbmisohen Recht besteht abw 
nicht bloss im oonstruiren, woven bisher allein die Rede war, sondem im 
destruiren.” Matters which have outlived their day can have no significance 
for us. 

® Scherz und Ernst, fourth edition, p. 365. 
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was there.^ In many pages he appears to be pouring new 
wine into old bottles. 

His influence was great — great as a teacher, still greater 
through his writings, which had a circulation larger than that 
of any other German author writing upon law. He was endowed 
with a charm of style rarely possessed by lawyers. It has 
vivacity and dramatic qualities, though, let me add, it is rhetorical 
and diffuse, and he carries to excess the orator’s proclivity to 
repetition. Gifted with great energy and force of character, 
he has exercised a profound influence in the face of much opposi- 
tion from jurists of his own country. He was a scholar and a 
jurist ; but he aspired also to be a philosopher, and he is best 
known in this country by his works which deal with some of the 
fundamental questions of jurisprudence — for example, by his 
Kampf urns JRecht, He was not an historian in one sense of the 
term — ^that is, he was not a systematic investigator of the facts 
of any one period. He does not conform to the canons which a 
modern historian as a rule observes. “The real interest of the 
present counts with me much more than the investigation of 
the past ” ; the mood of the reformer rather than that of the 
unbiassed student of remote times. He is ingenious and pro- 
lific in brilliant conjectures ; but he is also fantastic, putting 
little restraint on his ingenuity. Writing much and swiftly, he 
naturally fell into errors of which his critics made the most. For 
example, he ascribed to Antoninus Pius a rescript of CaracaUa. 
But he had rare gifts of insight, and divination exemplified in all 
his works, and not least in his Schuldmoment im rdmiachen Rechi, 
in which he seeks to show that criminal law is the kernel of law, 
and that the history of law shows the continuous V erdrdngung or 
expulsion of criminal law. Jurist, historian, ethnologist, philo- 
sopher — ^perhaps I ought to add humorist — ^he had a singularly 
wide range of interests and activity. 

The following are some of his chief works : 

1842. Dissertatio dehtrediiaie possidenda. 

1844. Ahhandlungen aua dem romiachm Rechts. 

1847. Civilrechtsfdlle ohne Entschzidungen, 

1857. Jahrbucher fur die dogmatik dea heutigen romischm und 
deutachen Privatrechta — a publication which he founded and 
edited, and to which he contributed much. 

1852-1858. Oeiat dea rdmiachzn Rechta, — ^This is probably the 
most valuable and original of his works. It abounds in eaprit, 

^ Seo Scherz und Ernst, p. 108, 
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It is written with immense knowledge. It is full of original ideas. 
It vivifies the whole subject. I know no book upon jurisprudence 
more stimulating or suggestive. It was not well receiv^ by the 
majority of professors of Roman law, who thought it was much 
too daring and fantastic.^ In a letter to a friend he says : “ It 
is now more than clear to me that the book finds no favour with 
all or most people who have got a position.” 

The book appeared almost contemporaneotisly with Maine’s 
Ancient Law, and it does not suffer from the comparison. But it is 
diffuse ; there is much repetition ; there is no clear order of exposi- 
tion. There are many incursions into subjects somewhat remote 
from law. Thus, in the second book, title 2, s. 39, Ihering treats 
of the participation of the State in the property of the individual 
and the social effects of slavery. He writes often in the spirit of 
the advocate. One side is presented with vividness and even 
passion ; the other is almost ignored. I might refer as an example 
to his eulogy of the Roman family and the working of the patria 
potesias, and his blindness to its defects. With all its imper- 
fections, this is a singularly original work. The second book, 
title 3, dealing with jus strictum and the formalism of ancient 
law, is a storehouse of new ideas. So, too, are the remarks on 
fictions and their use. 

1867. Das StAvldmoment im romischen PrivatrecJd, — A singu- 
larly brilliant study, which brings out the fact that the history 
of punishment is one of gradual decay, and that progress con- 
sists in a restriction of its province. The two main results of 
the author’s investigations are — ^first, as to the power of ideas 
silently to affect, mould, and revivify law ; secondly, displacement 
of punishment as an element in law — “ wenn die Idee des Rechts 
wachst sterben die Strafen ab, der Aufwand von Strafmitteln 
steht im ungekehrten Verhaltniss zu der VoUkommenheit der 
Rechtsordnung und der Reife der Volker ” (p. 67).^ 

1868. Ueher den Or und des Besitzesschutzes, 

1870. Die Jurisprudenz des tdglichen Ld>ms , — collection of 

^ “UeberfliMs an Phantasie,'* ‘‘Mangel an Methode,*’ were some of the 
oritioisnu of his contemporaries. 

^ “ Die Qesohiohte der Strafe ist ein fortwahrendes Absterben derselben. 
Der An&ng des Beohts ist die Uebermaoht des StrafbegrifEs, dasStrafelement 
durohdrii^ das ganse Reoht, alle Verh&HniBse desselmn sind mit ihm mehr 
Oder weniger versetzt ; der Fortsohiif t des Reohts besteht in einer f ortgesetK* 
ten Hinenganff dee Gebiets nnd einer fortgeaetzten Beiiugang des Begrms der 
Strafe ** (p. 4j. It is a short history of the principle ‘* OHne Sohold keine 
Verantwbrtlioiikeit ’* (p. 20). 


30 
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questioiis or cases for discussion, 'which has been translated into 
English by Professor Qoudy. 

1872. Kampf urns Becht . — To many Ihering is known only by 
this brochure — a work which has been translated into several 
languages, and has passed through many editions. It seeks to 
prove that it is the duty of the citizen to assert his rights, and 
that law triumphs by such assertion.^ In fighting for his rights, 
every man is a champion of the law in the interests of society. 
This clever pamphlet is an exaggeration — and, as such, charac- 
teristic of the author — of one side of morality and law. It can- 
not be r^arded as a scientific study of great value. 

1877-1883. Der Zweck im Recht, — ^This is the most ambitious 
of Ihering ’s works — ^the one by which he would have desired to 
be judged — and intended by him to embody the substance of his 
teaching. He had closed his Oeist des romischen Rechts by a 
refutation of the H^elian doctrine that the essence of law was 
the expression of the general will. Utility, not will, was its 
essence. Ulpian had said as much : “ Jus privatum quod ad 
singulorum utilitatem spectat.” In other words, rights are 
interests judicially protected — an idea which Ihering proceeds to 
develop. It is impossible to describe adequately the varied con- 
tents of the two volumes, which, full of ideas, have the defect of 
all Ihering’s works — great difiuseness — and which range over 
many subjects akin to, but outside, law. The motto of the book 
— “ the telos or purpose is the creator of all law ” — vindicates the 
main argument of the book.^ At the outset he dra'ws a distinc- 
tion between cause {cavsa efficiens, Ursache) operating in the 
physical world and object or purpose (causa finalise Zweck) 
operating on the will. In the former there is no action without 
a cause (Ursache) ; in the latter no WoUen, or, what is the same, 
no act without a purpose (Zweck) (i. 5) ; or, as he expresses it, 
conduct is determined not by a because,’’ but by a “for.” 
Without a purpose the will does not act. Then come a study of 
human aims or motives (Systematik der menscJdichen Zwecke), 
which fall into two great groups — the individual and the 
social (die des Individuums und die der Oemeinschaft), The 
egoistic motives for social action are two — ^reward (Lohn) in 
its large sense and force (Ztvang), The social motives are 

^ “ Das Ziel des Reohts ist der Friede. das Mittel dazu, der Kampf.** ** Das 
leben ^ Rechts ist Kao^, ein Kampf der VSlker, der Staatwalt, dor StHnde, 
der Individaen.** “ In Kampfe soUst Du dein Beoht finden.” 

* “ Der Zweok ist der Sohopfer des ganzen Recdits.** 
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two also— the sense of duty and love. Each of these motives 
is analyzed. For example, in o. 6 is an analysis of the 
different forms of force (Zwang), What is the object of law ? 
Ihering’s answer is not unlike that of Austin ; its essence is force. 
“Ich das Recht inhaltlich definire als die Form der durch die 
Zwangsgewalt des Staates beschafften Sicherung des Lebens- 
bedingimgen der Qesellschaft.” In other words, law is the 
seeming by the State of the essential conditions of society. 
The means of attaining such conditions are extra-legal {ausserer 
rechUiche), the mixed legal {gemiacMrecJMuih^^ and the purely 
legal. The necessary conditions are the preservation of life, its 
continuance, work, and intercourse of mankind^ (i. 453). 

The second volume deals with morals, including teleology 
(ii. 135) and the theory of morals (ii. 243). The last chapters 
are devoted to a study of courtesy or HofLichkeit (ii. 480) — chap- 
ters rich in acute observations respecting manners, dress, sym- 
bolism, and speech. As illustrative of the wide range of the 
inquiry, it may be mentioned that the last chapter deals with the 
syntax of Hdflichkeit (i. 701) — for example, the use of “thou ** 
and “ du ” — and is full of discriminating and original observa- 
tions. In the held of phUosophy Ihering was, as he admits, 
somewhat of a dilettante. Contrasting his exposition with those 
of the best writers on psychology who treat of the will, one sees 
the imperfections of Ihering’s analysis.^ He greatly exaggerates 
the part of the conscious causes of action. He forgets the large 
part which is determined by accumulated eneigy, or by the blind 
natmal impulses, such as sexual love, fear of death, etc.^ For 
Ihering, law is the protection by force of “interests.” It is left 
somewhat uncertain what are “interests” or what species of 
“interests” are protected. Obviously, some “interests,” and 
among those some of the most important — e.g,, scientific truth — 
are not so protected. 

18V9. VermiscJUeSchriftmjuristisiAmlnhaJ^ 

1881. OesanmieUe Aufsdtze. — ^The three volmnes, consisting of 
reproductions of Hiering’s articles in the Jahrhucher des heittigen 
vmd rbmischen wnd deuiseken PrivatrechtSy'^ contain an interesting 
preface to the periodical in which he pleads for “a receptive 

^ “ ^Ibsterhaltungstriab, Gesohleohtstiieb, Erwerbstrieb, sind die drei 
m&ohtigen Bundesgonessen der Oesellsohaft,'* eto. (i. 453). 

3 Bain’s Emotions and the WiU^ fourth edition, p. 333 et sea, 

3 See Wundt, PhUosophische Studies^ vi. 585 ; also Wundt, Loguc, iii. 588 n. 

* A periodical which ne and Von Qerber started in 1857. 
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and jMX>duotive jurisprudence,’* and in which he distinguishes 
betwwn higher and lower jurisprudence, the former concerned 
with legal conceptions instead of legal rules, the latter construc- 
tive as well as critical. Die hohere Jurizprudenz ist nicht bloss 
Bildnerin des Stoffs, sondem auch Schopferin ” (i. 12). The 
collection also includes articles on risk in sale contracts (“ Gefahr 
beim Kaufcontract ”), “ culpa in contrahendo oder Schadenersatz 
bei nichtigen oder nicht zur Perfection gelangten Vertragen,” the 
Limitation on property in land in the interest of adjoining pro- 
prietors (“ zur Lrfire von den Beschrankungen des Grundeigen- 
thiimers in Interesse der Nachbam ”). 

Das Trinkgdd is a juridical and economic study of what Iheiing 
describes as a form of begging — “ eine durch die Sitte organisirte 
Art des Bettelei ” (p. 50) — a habit which everyone who has at 
heart the public welfare should do his best to stop (p. 62). 

1885. Scherz und Ernst in der Jurisprudenz, — A collection of 
essays and articles, or, according to the subtitle, “ Confidential 
Letters upon Jimsprudence of the Day by an Unknown.” Iher- 
ing’s conception of humour may not be to the taste of all, but 
the letters are full of excellent sense. They enforce with emphasis 
and ingenuity the need of close relation between law and practice 
and of improvements in legal education. The chapter entitled 
“ Im juristischen Begriffshimmel : Ein Phantasiebild,” is a satire 
or humorous sketch which Jean Paul Richter might have penned. 

1889. Der BesitztmUey or Possessory Intention. — One of the many 
contributions to a controversy which has engaged German jurists 
from the time of Mebuhr and Savigny, and later Bnmo, Pemice, 
Kuntze, and many others. 

Ihering published in 1868 in the JahrVucher fUr Dogmatik 
an article, ^‘Ueber den Grand des Besitzsohutzes.” In 1889 
appeared his mature work, Der BesUzwiUe, zugUich eine KrUik 
der herrschenden juristischen Methods. It was one of the many 
attempts to find unity in the rules of Roman law on the 
subject and an explanation of the difference between possessio 
and detenJtio; of the fact that possession, as distinguished from 
property, was protected by actions. The Roman jurists had 
said : “ Any kind of possessor, by the very fact that he is 
poss^or, has more right than one who does not possess.” 
Why is this ? Why is protection given not only in the case of 
the owner, but also of one who is not so, and who knows he 
is not BO ? A generally accepted answer was that of Savigny : 
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the possession which is protected depends on the ammiis domini. 
The violation of possession is a violation of the person. For 
Ihering possession is the outwork of the fortress of property. 
In his later (1889) treatment of the subject, Ihering combats 
the “ will theory ” of po^ession in its many forms. He set up 
an objective theory, and he concludes that possession is not a 
mere fact, but a species of right.^ Of Ihering’s treatment of this 
subject it may at least be said that he recognizes more clearly 
than most writers the historical and, so to speak, accidental 
elements and origin of some of the distinctions in Roman law 
between those who had and those who had not possessory 
remedies f that the subject was not discussed in a pmely abstract 
fashion ; and that he had alwaj^ in view the practical effect of 
the rules which he discusses. He did not attempt to devise a 
“ Monstrum Begriff ” (to quote Feuerbach’s phrase) which 
would fit all uses of the term possession. 

1894. His posthumous works, Vorgeschichte der Indo-Europtter 
und EnlwickdungsgeschicJ^ des romischen Reckts. — His Vorge- 
schichte der Indo-Europder grew out of a plan for the history of 
the development of Roman law. The first book was to deal with 
the early times, which led him to a consideration of the condition 
of the early Aryan people and their law. ‘‘ My profession — that 
of Roman law — caused me to study the ancient history of the 
European nations. I desired to discover clearly how the Romans 
treated their legal institutions, which they had derived from the 
original nation — what they kept and what they altered . . . 
and so, with the aid of philology, he endeavoured to spell out 
the laws, customs, and organization of the primitive people, the 
ancestors of the Indo-Europeans. The Entwickeluiigsgesdhickte 
was unfinished. The draft of his work, edited by Ehrenberg, 
contains an introduction as to the task and method of legal his- 
tory, together with an unfinished part relating to the Roman 
family. The Einleiiung also contains a strong protest against 
the theory of the unconscious growth of law (p. 14) as “reines 
Phantasiegebilde ” (p. 27). 

To understand Ihering’s teaching, we must know his time and 
the circumstances in which he wrote. He came after the influ- 

^ For a dear aoooontof the various theories, see Girard’s Manuel EUmen^ 
taire de Droit Eomaint 3rd ed., p. 266. 

^ The theory of the oauon law as to pCHSsession was different from that ol 
the Roman law. See Pollock and Maitland, n. 41, and as to modem treat* 
ment of the subject, the Stoies GivU Code, Articles 919 to 941. 
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ence of Hegelianism upon law had reached its height, and at the 
close of a period when (to quote his own words) everyone who 
dared to question Hegel’s decrees was looked down upon with 
supreme contempt. He desired to lay a philosophical basis for 
jurisprudence ; he foxmd it neither in Hegel nor in Krause. The 
purely speculative works on law were repugnant to him, and he 
covered them with ridicule.^ Ihering followed a succession of 
eminent jurists. Puchta, his teacher, had died in 1 846. Savigny , 
who influenced him profoundly, lived on until 1861 ; but his work 
had been completed long before. In some respects a continuer of 
Savigny, he was also in others an opponent. He always spoke 
with admiration of Savigny’s services to jurisprudence, not so 
much on account of his historical researches as by reason of his 
reaction against the conception of a ‘‘ natural ” immutable law' 
and of his having drawn together science and life {AnncLherung der 
Wissenachaft und dea Ld>ena). Ihering parted company with the 
historical school at many points. It tended to beget a kind of 
fatalism, to estrange law from present life, to exaggerate the 
national element and ignore the universal. He did not believe 
that law was merely the outcome of unconscious forces,^ in which 
the efforts of individuals counted for little. He said, no doubt 
truly, that “the law of Nature ” of the “ Aufklarung ” period 
was only an idealization of existing conditions ; but he also 
maintained that it is the idea of universality which gives the 
character and the key to the present phase of law. “ It was with 
a correct instinct for this trend and drift of modern law that the 
natural law school proclaimed its doctrine of the universality of 
law elevated above time and place ” (Oeiat dea romiachen Rechta, 
i. 1 5) . He had no liking for a purely territorial or national develop- 
ment of law. “ The life of a nation is no isolated existence side 
by side, but, like that of individuals in a State, a common life, a 
system of reciprocal contact and influence, peaceful and hostile, 
a giving and toking, borrowing and bestowing — ^in short, a vast 
business of exchange that embraces every side of human exist- 
ence.”® 

^ See his ess^ in Scherz und Ernst on ** Die spekulative Methode in der 
Jurispradenz — ^Hnschke, LassaUe,’* p. 17. 

^ ‘ Das Reoht ist kein Ausfloss des naiv im dunklem Drang sohaflenden 
^chtsgefdhls, jenes mystisohen Vorgangs, weloher dem Reohtshistoriker 
jeder weitere XJntersuohnng absohneiden and ersparen wiirde, sondem es ist 
das Werk menschliober Abncht and Bexeohnong/'eto. (Preface to JahrbUcher^ 
p. 28). ^ 

* See 8eherz und Ernst, foortb edition, p. 341. 
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Not less averse was he to the ^‘fanaticism of juristic con- 
struction,’’ which “infers that whatever does not suit it is 
impossible, and whatever does is necessary.” He is constantly 
protesting against the excessive importance given to mere logical 
expressions of law and the absurdity of treating jurisprudence 
as if it were a sort of legal mathematics. He had a craving 
for actuality ; he could not abide phantasies severed from facts. 
It was characteristic of him that he dismissed the brilliant theories 
in Lassalle’s System der Erwcyrhenen Bechte with the remark : 
“Speculation begins where human understanding ceases. To 

qualify for it one must never have had any intelligence or 
have lost it.”^ 

Ihering had obvious defects. We miss in him the precision or 
conciseness of Dernbuig. He had not the rare combination of 
gifts as an investigator of Mommsen. He was widely read in 
some directions, but, as one of his biographers remarks, his 
erudition was one-sided. Some of his original ideas do not 
bear the test of calm examination ; they seem the eflfusions 
of a brilliant improviser rather than the results of a careful 
balancing of evidence. For example, he mentions the circum- 
stance that there was no legal profession at Rome as with 
us, and he launches into a diatribe against honoraria as the 
curse of modern jurisprudence. Honoraria are the sources of 
frivolous and interminable lawsuits, the cause of the existence of 
jurists devoid of taste, without love of their art, without talents 
or intelligence. Money soils and debases their profession. The 
veteran jurist writes in the same strain as Ruskin or Tolstoy, 
and yet he admits that honoraria are necessary.^ I might refer 
as an example of the many novel ideas which he threw’ out, 
often without due consideration, to his theory as to certain 
rights not belonging to or residing in any person. It was 
characteristic of this impulsive and discursive writer that he 
never completed his two chief works,® 

Since the passing of the Civil Code there is a great gulf between 
jurists such as Ihering, whose writings were, for the most part, 
based upon or suggested by Roman law, and the present genera- 
tion ; but he who would (hg deep and know the foundations of 
law must still turn to Ihering. 

1 Sidierz und Ernsts fourth edition, p. 34. 

* Geist dts romisehen Bechis, IL, Part 1, title 3, o. ii. 

^ His theory ee to mistakes in oontraota is embodied in the German Code, 
Articles 119, 120, 
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works obtain the force of law, 
8-9 

Gentilis, Albericus. See Albericus 
Gentilis 

Gibbon, opinion of Montesquieu, 
436-7 note 

Glossators, the, 11, 47-8, 62-65 
Grimm, Wilhelm, on Savigny as a 
teacher, 566 
Grotius, Hugo, 169-184 

character of, 177-8 
death of, 176-7 
De Jure Belli ei Pads of, 
178-182, 393 

De Jure Belli el Pads of, in- 
fluence of, on Vico, 362-3 
early precocity, 170-1 
exile and residence in 
France, 174-176 
religious tendencies, 172-174 
school of, 394 
works of, 182-184 

Guenoux, M. Charles, on Savigny as a 

teacher, 567 
on Savigny's Dua Recht 
des Besitzea, 570 

Hadrian, Rescript of, concerning the 
Reaponsa PrudenUumt 24-5 
Hegel, xii, 594, 597-8 
Heliogabalus, Emperor of Rome, and 
Ulpian, 35 


Hobbes, Thomas, 195-219 

and the construction of 
written law, 214-15 
and the law, 212-217 
as a jurist, 217-219 
criticism of Coke, 204, 211- 
12, 215-6 

intimacy with Bacon, 195 
obligations to Selden and 
Christopher St. German, 
208 

outline of life, 195-6 
Social Philosophy of, 195-6 
the lawyer, 203-4 

Homeric Poems, Vico on their origin, 
388 

Hugo, Gustave, 565-6, 567 

Huschke, Eduard, theory of, con- 
cerning Gaius, 6-7 

Hypothetical Cases of the prtidenles, 
22-3 

Ibn Klialdoun, his view of history, 
377-8 

Ihering, 590-599 
and Gaius, 15-16 
his Oeiat dea Romischen RecMs, 
445-6 

influence of, 592 
on the Theory of Possession, 
596-7 

the last of the Romanists, 591-2 
works of, 592-7 

Imperial Rescripts, Papinian drafts, 18 

Institutes of Gaius, 8-9 

character and nature of, 13- 
14 

International Law, Bentham on, 541 
summary of Albericus Gen- 
tilis’s views on, 118-142 
summary of Bynkershoek's 
views on, 398-416 
summary of Zouche^s views 
on, 230-245 

Jefferson, Thomas, President of the 
United States, 437, 443 

Jerome, epistles of, written over the 
text of the Institutes of Gaius, 12 
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Jethro Brown, Mr., on Hobbes, 217 
Judicial Offices, Sale of, in the six- 
teenth century, 148-151 
Jurisprudence, decline of Boman, 
after Ulpian’s death, 40-1 
Leibnitz's conception of, 298- 
301 

Mittennaier and the compara- 
tive school of, 660 
Montesquieu and the historical 
school of, 434-5 
psychology and, xiv 
Savigny on the object of the 
historical school of, 580, 682 
sociology and, xiv 
the comparative school of, 439- 
440,444 

Vico on the value of, 358 
Justinian, Digest of, 42-3 

in corporation of works of 
Ulpian in the Institutes 
of, 40 

Kant, xii 

and the laws of Nature, 202-3 

Law and religion, xv 
Law of Nature, course of develop- 
ment of, 289-293 
Doctor and Student and, 209- 
10 

explained and expounded in 
Plowden’s Reports, 205- 
207 

Francis Bacon and, 165-6 
Qrotius and, 180-1 
Hobbes and, 197-202 
Kant and, 202-3 
Pufmdorf and, 294-307 
Selden and, 208 
Ulpian and, 41-2 
Vattel and, 488-490, 494- 
496 

religious origin of, xiv 
Lecky, W. E. H., on Beccaria, 613 
Leges Barbarorutn, 10, 69-60 
Legis actiones, 26-7 
Leibnitz, 283-304, xiv 
as an historian, 302 


Leibnitz as an intemational lawyer, 
301-2, 395 
as a jurist, 298-301 
as a politician, 302-3 
a “ universal reconoOer,” 298 
character of, 303-4 
criticism of Pufendorf , 292 
desiderata, catalogue of, ix, 298 
Law and PhOosophy of, 292 
l^al works of, 287-292 
Leminier, M., on Beccaria, 508 
on Cujas, 664 

Lesley Stephen, Sir, on Hobbes, 196, 

196-7 

on Rousseau, 429 note 
Lex Citationum of Theodosius and the 
Responsa Prudentium, 28-9 
Livy, Vico on, 372 

Mackintosh, Sir James, opinion of 
Grotius's DeJure Belli ei Pads, 1 81 
Maine on Montesquieu, 437 

on the value of Roman law, 
386-7 

Mittermaier, 644-560 

outline of life of, 544-548, 656-659 
remarks of, on English, Scotch, 
and American Criminal Pro- 
cedure, 660-663 
teaching of, 659 
works of, 648-550 
Mommsen, Theodor, 588 

theory of, concerning Gaius, 
5-6 

Montesquieu, 417-446 

Bentham on, 437 note 
chief works of, 420 
foreign travel, 424-426 
his description of the origin and 
development of his Spirit of 
Laws, 427 

influence of, at present day, 417 
influence of his Spirit of Laws, 
435-438 

outline of his life, 418-420 
speculations as to views of, re- 
garding present - day condi- 
tions, 440-445 
theories of, 427-8 
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Napoleon and Montesquieu’s Spirit 
of Lam, 438 

Nationality and Domicile, Zouche on, 
233-4 

Niebuhr, discovery of Institutes of 
Gains by, 12-13 

Papinian, 17-31 

excellence of, as a jurist, 21 
honours conferred on, 18 
Imperial Kescripts and, 18 
Qumtionee and Responsa of, 19 
relationship to Septimius Se- 
verus, 17 
the Feast of, 30 

Persian letters of Montesquieu, 421- 
424 

Plowden, Edmund, 204-6 
Pollock, Sir Frederick, and the 
Doctor and Studmt, 210 
Pothier, 447-476 

and the Code Napoleon, 676-7 
his reconstruction of the Pan- 
dects, 464-6 

method of teaching, 466 
outline of life of, 447-9 
summary of his works, 467-9 
Train dea Obligations of, 472- 
476 

Prudentes, the, and their hypo- 
thetical cases, 22-3 
and the licence of Emperor 
Augustus, 23-4 
both teachers and counsel, 27 
conflicts of opinion between, 
28-9 

Rescript of Hadrian as to, 
24-6 

testimony of Gains as to, 26-6 
Theodosius and, 28-9 
the value of the work of, 30-1 
Prussian Landreoht, Savigny’s criti- 
cism of, 678-9, 681 
Pufendorf, xi, 306-344 
chief works of, 308-311 
his De Jure Natures et Oentivm, 
310 

his theory of natural law, 311 
et seq. 


Puf^dorf, Leibnitz’s criticism of, 
292 

life of, 306-347 

on treaties of peace, alliances, 
and other conventions, 338- 
340 

opinion of, and his works, 341- 
343 

Quceetiones and Responsa of Papinian, 
19 

Beddie, Dr., on Savigny, 684-6 
Robespierre and Montesquieu’s Spirit 
of Laws, 438 

Robinson, Dr., reports of Lord 
Sto well’s decisions, 621, 622 
Roby, Dr., 687-8 

Roman jurisprudence and its decline 
after Ulpian, 40-1 
development of, by the 
jurists, 22 

in the East after the death 
of Justinian, 10-11, 68-9 
in the West after the 
death of Justinian, 11- 
12, 69-62 

Renaissance of, 67-9 
revival of, in second half 
of the eleventh century, 
61-2 

study of, in Middle Ages, 
47 

Romilly, Sir Samuel, 616 

Savigny, Frederick Carl von, 445, 
661-589 

accepts Chair of Law at the Uni- 
versity of Berlin, 672 
and Ulpian’ 8 theory of 
Natnrale, 41-2 
early education, 662 
his capacity as a teacher, 666, 
667 

his place as a jurist, 685-589 
his work on the Right of Poss^m- 
sion, 668-570 

on the Code Napol4on, 676- 
678 
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S&vigny on the history of Roinaii 
law in the Middle Ages, 573- 
675 

treatment of Roman private law, 
583-4 

Selden, John, 186-194 

birthplace and early years, 
186-6 

his chosen motto, 189 
living laborious days, 187-8 
monograph on the Judicial 
Combat, 187-8 
on the Law of Nature, 208 
opinion of, concerning mar- 
riage, 191 

political life of, 189 
sketch of, by Lord Claren- 
don, 189 

the Society of Antiquaries 
186-7 

wit and wisdom of, 192-3 
works of, 188-9 

Septimius Severus and Papinian, 1 7 
Social Contract, the, 197, 199-200, 
370 

Sociology, 375-6 

and jurisprudence, iv 
Spirit of Laws of Montesquieu, 427 
reasons for its great in- 
fluence, 431-434 
Stowell, Lord, 617-631 
life, 517-621 

on freedom from search of 
convoyed ships, 626-6 
on illegality of trading with 
enemy during war, 627 
on slavery, 624-5 
on the Jewish law of mar- 
riage, 623-4 

on the Scottish law of mar- 
riage, 623 

on trade domicile in war, 
527-629 

Theodosius, Emperor, publishes his 
Lcjc CiUUionumf 28-9 
Theory of Statutes, the, as pro- 
pounded by the Fost-Glossators, 
63-55 


Theory of Statutes, the influence of ^ 
Bartolus on, 62-66 
Thibaut, xi, 676, 680 
Thirty Years’ War, the, 227, 394-6 
Thucydides, Vico on, 372 
Twelve Tables, the, Vico on their 
origin, 387 

Ulpian, 32-44 

banished by Heliogabalue, 36 
compared with Bartolus, 46 
decline of Roman jurisprudence 
after the death of, 40-41 
friendship with Alexander Se- 
verus, 36-7 

literary activity of, 33-4 
political conditions of his age, 

32- 3 

publishes his treatise Ad Edxc- 
turn and Libri ad Sahinvfny 

33- 4 

qualities as a jurist, 38-9 
style of the works of, 39-40 
theory of, as to Naivrale^ 
41-3 

Valentinian III. and Gaius, 8-9 
Vattel, 477-604 

eiLamination of the Observations 
of, 480491 

on sovereignty, 496-602 
on the end and aim of Being, 
482 

outline of life of, 478-480 
views on international law, 602- 
504 

views on the law of Nature, 488- 
490, 494496 
Vico, 346-389 

academic speeches of, 366-362 
his juristic and moral philosophy, 
362 

his social theory, 367-8, 376, 
378 

life of, 348-352 
on civil law, 369-370 
on history, 371-374, 381 
on the origin of languages, 
380-1 
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Vioo, state of Naples at birth of, 
346-7 

the religion of, 353-4 
the teaching of, 354-5 

Wolff, M. le Baron de, criticism of, by 
Vattel, 481-486 

Zeitgeist, the, x 
Zouche, X, 220-247 

and Roman law, 225-6 


Zonche, method and general treat- 
ment, 227-229 
outline of his life, 220 
relation of, to his age, 226-7, 
393-4 

relation of, to his English pre- 
decessors, 222-224 
value of his work, 245-247 
views on International Law, 230- 
245 

writings of, 221-2 
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